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Front  cover:  An  outstanding  wall  applique  in  gilt,  displaying  the  arms  of  George  III 
painted  in  reverse  on  glass  and  the  Royal  motto,  probably  made  for  a  Royal  household 
c.  1 790.  This,  and  its  accompanying  gilt  console  will  be  displayed  at  the 
New  York  Antiques  Fair  by  Stair  &  Company  Inc. ,  of  59  East  5 7  Street,  New  York. 

Early  consideration  will  be  given  to  MSS.  accompanied  by  photographs  suitable  for  reproduction .  Although  due  care 
is  taken  the  publishers  do  not  accept  responsibility  for  MSS.  or  photographs  which  must  be  submitted  at  the  owner  '$ 
risk.  The  Editor's  decision  is  final  in  all  editorial  matters. 


Circulation  Information 
Great  Britain. 

Single  copy  price  £2.00.  The  annual  subscription  is 
£32.00  including  postage,  £55.00  for  two  years  (Europe 
and  overseas,  £36.00  including  postage)  which  may  be 
booked  from  your  local  bookseller  or  remittance  can  be 
sent  direct  to  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd. ,  Nation- 
al Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  wiv 
2bp.  Enquiries  regarding  subscriptions  to  The  Con- 
noisseur Subscriptions  Department,  cdp  Limited, 
Oakfield  House,  Perrymount  Road,  Hay  wards  Heath, 
Sussex  (Telephone:  Haywards  Heath  59188),  to  where 
notification  of  change  of  address  should  also  be  .sent  at 
least  four  or  five  weeks  before  publication.  The  Con- 
noisseur is  distributed  by  Cond6  Nast  and  National 
Magazine  Distributors  Limited  (comag),  Tavi.stock 
Road,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex  ub7  7qe. 
Telephone:  West  Draj'ton  44055. 
Telex:  8813787  comag  g. 
Managing  Director:  Phil  Harris 


United  States  of  America 
Single  copy  price  $6.00.  Subscription  price 
United  States  and  possessions  $48. (H)  for  nuv  year  ( \i 
issues),  $85.00  for  two  years  (!i4  issues)  C'linudHuiKluil 
other  countries  $55. (K)  for  one  year.  $99. (K)  for  two 
years.  Single  copies  may  be  ohtaiiu-il  by  sending  your 
order  with  remittance  to  Henr^t  Magazines  single  coin- 
sales  250  We.st  .'>5th  Street.  New  York.  NY  UK)!})  The 
Connoisseur  will,  upon  receipt  o(  a  complete  new  or 
renewal  subscription  order,  undertake  fultiiineiit  of 
that  order  so  as  to  pro\  ide  the  first-copy  delivery  to  the 
Po.stal  Service  within  six  to  tw  elve  weeks.  If  for  .some 
rea.soii  this  cannot  be  done,  von  will  be  pr<»ni|illv 
notified  of  the  i.s.sue  date  that  will  begin  your  subs<Tip- 
tion,  with  a  retpiest  foriui.v  further  instniclioiis  regard- 
ing your  order  I'k-as*'  adilr«'ss  all  such  orders  to  The 
Connoisseur.  I^>  Hox  10140.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  5().S5(). 
Should  yon  have  any  problem  w  itii  your  subs<Ti|)tion. 
plea.se  w  rite  to  John  Hiirris,  Customer  S<Tviee  Depiirt- 
ment .  The  Coiiiwis.icur,  at  the  above  address.  To  assure 
quickest  service,  plea.se  enclos*'  vour  mailing  label 
w  hen  wrilinn.  Hciiewal  orders  nnisf  be  received  at  lea.st 
eight  weeks  prior  to  expiration  to  assure  continued 
service. 

Postma-ster  -  .send  3579  forms  to  The  Connoi.'tscur, 
PO  Box  HlOWO.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50:5.50. 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


A  very  fine  and  rare  Mason's 
Ironstone  China  Chimneypiece ,  hand 
painted,  gilded  and  decorated  in  the 
Chinese  manner.  Enghsh  c.  1830-40. 


T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd. 

282  North  End  Road.  Fulham  SW6  INH.  Tel:  01-585  1375/7.  Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiquity  Ldn. 


Daiiny  Ale§6andiD,  Lid 


Edwin  Jackson,  Inc. 

1156  Second  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10021 
(212)421-1928  (212)759-8210 
Two  entire  buildings  of  display 
Member  ot  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


18th  century  Georgian  Pine  Mantel  with  chalice  and  grape 
motif.  English  club  fender  available  in  brass  or  steel. 


Mantel. 

Width  77V4  /  HeighieS'/i:  Depth  of  shelf  11. ■ 

Width  of  body  70'  Opening  Width  47"Opening  Height  49V 

Proiection  for  faong.  5 : 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 


America  s  largest  fireplace  specialists  since  1879 

Also,  antique  and  reproduction  18th  century  marble  and  wood  mantels, 
club  fenders,  andirons,  firescreens  and  t>earth  accessories. 


An  cxliriiK  I  ly  IRtli  (ciitmy 

QiKcii  Anne  walnut  \s  .  ii.nr  nitli  iiiiusiial 
carved  legs  and  upliolslcrcd  in  ^-.ontc'mpoiai  v  needlework. 
|M]l^h,  area  1700  Height  3'!"  Widih  2' lo("  Deptli  I'a" 


STREET,  LONDON  W I Y OBS.  TELEPHONE: 01-499  74'  •  (5 ''"«) 
yBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  a  DAVIES STREET,  LONDON  WiY  ilj 
f P.O.  Box  396 N.Y.  I0098.  Telephone :  (2 1  a)  876 9033.  Telex :  62580 


QiLLERY 

457  WEST  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK;  N.Y.  10( 

33-3:900 


WW  > 


Ready  for  the  Ball 

Julius  L.  Stew^ 

391/4  X  26^4" 


Oil  on  Board 


J.L.  Stewart  1877 


Stewart  Spent  most  of  his  life  in  Paris. 


His  earlier  work  shows  the 
Spanish  school  of  Zamacois  & 
whom  were  collected  by  his  father 
an  important  nineteenth  c 


mm  i 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD 


There  are  500  members 
throughout  the  country . 
elected  for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge. 

Consult  a  member 

When  selling  -  the  full  price  without  delay 

No  deductions 

When  buying  -  a  full  guarantee 
No  premium 

For  a  list  of  members 
Apply:  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association, 
20  Rutland  Gate,  London  SW7  IBD. 
01-589  4128,  2102 


very  rare  pair  of  North  American 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  each 
mounted  on  identical  brass  bases, 
decorated  with  stylized  flowers  and 
animals'  heads,  the  restored  rings  of 
the  globes  inscribed:  "Entered  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1852  by  Charles  Copley  in  the 
Clerk  s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York" 
and  "Manufactured  for  H.B.  Nims  & 
Co.,  Troy,  New  York,"  America  1852. 


Exhibiting 
in  the 
Winter 
Antiques  Show 


STAIR'MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  755-0140  (212)  486-1629 


by  JAMES  TISSOT  (1836-1902) 

Signed  l.r. 

Painted  c.  1873 

Panel  size:  17V2  x  9V'8  ins 

Exhibited:  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1879. 

Illustrated:  "Tissot".  by  Michael 

Wentworth,.  1978,  pl.45f.  pp.  194  and  199 

The  print  of  this  subject  is 

Beraldi.  no.  36 


4  p.  m.  at  the  Carrefour  Drout 
and  the  Grand  Boulevard 
by  JEAN  BERAUD  (1849-1936) 
Signed  1.1. 
Painted  c.  1895 
'       size:  20  x  14'/4  ins 

■  'iince:  Ladew  Topiary  Gardens, 


STAIR'MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 


42  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


Star/ight,  a  c\v^simjii  hmiej 

in  an  extensive  landscape, 

a  \\un\mg  scene  behind 

by  CHARLES  TOWNE  (1781-1854) 

Signed  and  dated  l.r.  1827 

Canvas  size:  HVz  x  I8V2  ins 

Illustrated  in  colour:  "Squire  Osbaldeston: 
His  Autobiography",  edited  with  commentary 
by  E.D.  Cuming;  published  LONDON  &.  NEW 
York  1926,  facing  page  240. 


Full  Cry 


a  pair  by  BEN  HERRING  (1830-1871) 
Signed  and  dated  1.1.  1865 
Canvas  size:  14  x  19^2  ins 


Lost  the  field 


Gone  away 

by  THOMAS  BRETLAND 

(1802-1874) 

Signed  and  dated  1. 1.  1838 
Canvas  size:  29  x  38  ins 


STAIR'MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


Floral  Still  Life 

by  JAN  BAPTISTE  BOSSCHAERT 

(1667-1746) 

Signed  and  dated  on  ledge,  l.r. 
1725 

Canvas  size:  46  x  39  ins 
Provenance:  Mr.  Conrad  Hilton 


Hunting  scene  in  an  extensive  landscape 
by  JOHN  WOOTTON  (1686-1765) 
Painted  c.  1710 
Canvas  size:  24  x  56  ins 


STAIR-iv I .      OCX  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42hast5/m  .cw  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


Sto/a'  Poj^es  Qhxvcch. 

by  JASPAR  FRANCIS  CROPSEY 

(1823-1900) 

Signed  and  dated  1.1.  1867 
Canvas  size:  23  x  401/4  ins 
(The  larger  of  two  versions  of 
this  subject  painted  by  the 
artist  in  1867) 


Eng/ish  setter 
in  a  fall  landscape 

by  EDMUND  OSTHAUS  (1858-1928) 
Signed  and  dated  1.1.  1889 
Canvas  size:  26  x  42 '/s  ins 


STAIR'MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


A  dajfjpie  gce-^       Oil  on  board:  9%  x  13%  ins      ^ac^narst  saddled  up      Oil  on  board:  11^2  x  16  ins 


Three  oil  studies 
by  SIR  ALFRED  MUNNINGS,  KCVO,  PRA  (1878-1959) 


STAk  ;  3CK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  5  c.  New  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


V\\c]<£.T  in  gold- 
The  Forest  Queen 

by  MONTAGUE  DAWSON,  RSMA 

(1895-1973) 

Signed  l.l. ,  also  titled  and 
inscribed  on  reverse:  "The  Forest 
Queen,  593  tons,  built  in  1838" 
Canvas  size:  24  x  36  ins 
(Note:  The  Forest  Queen  was  built 
at  Rockland,  New  England,  and 
sailed  out  of  Boston). 


Leith  Harhor 

by  JOHN  THOMAS  SERRES  (1759-1825) 
Signed  and  dated  l.r.  1825 
Canvas  size  19^2  x  37^4 


Romantic  Rhine  landscape 

by  FREDERICK  MARINUS  KRUSEMAN 

(1816-1882) 

Signed  and  dated  l.r.  1865 
Panel  size:  15  x  21  ins 


STAIR'MURDOCK  FINE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  (212)  755-0140  486-1629 


by  JEAN  ALEXANDRE  GRAND  (1765-1820) 
Signed  l.r. 
Panel  size:  27^/2  x  22  ins 


'emen  o/  the  Qoun  of 
'  s  X  hunting  stag 
by  RD  SWEBACH  (1800-1870) 

Signeu  lated  l.r  1827 
Panel  size:  i  ;  ^  22  'i  ins 
Exhibited:  Paris  Salon,  1827 


A  passing  suiurr 

by  JULES  DE  BONNEMAISON  (1809-C.1875) 

Painted  c.  1855 

Canvas  size:  21 '/2  x  MVi  ins 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  January  1981 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  fine  pair  of  Candlesticks  hung  with 
pear-shaped  drops  and  mounted  on 
bases  of  ormolu  with  blue  glass  inserts 
gilded  in  the  manner  of  James  Giles. 

Height:  1  li  inches. 
Circa  177^0. 


4  Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington  High  Street,  W8  7DU    01-937  1804 
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Jewellery  designer/craftsman 


ESTABLISHED  1865 
14  GRAFTON  STRHHT,  LONDON  W'l 
TELEPHONE:  493  1 141  23 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
exhibition  of  new  work  by  the 
silversmith  and  jeweller 
MARTIN  BAKER 
From  January  26  until  February  6 
10.30-4.30 
Excluding  Saturdays 


Two  examples  in  silv 


glass  ajua  nom;  shown  slightly  under  natural  size. 


JOHN  PIPER 

THE  SITWELLS'  MONTEGUFONI 

28  January  to  20  February 
1981 


THE 

MACLEAN  GALLERY 

35  St.  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square, 
London  W.  1 . 
Tel:  01-493  4756 


10.00-5.30Weekdays 
10.00- 1.00  Saturdays 


The  Cardinal's  Garden,  Montegufoni 

Pen  and  ink,  red  chalk  and  watercolour,  signed.  19¥4  X  14 'A  ins. 


English 
18th-century 
chest  of  drawers. 
Fruitwood  inlaid 
and  writing  slide 
mahogany, 
circa  1770. 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Winter  Antiques  Show, 
New  York  City 


YORK  HOUSE,  INC. 


Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture 
HANS  rOl'SSAIN  P    RICHARD  JIVIN 

1150  Second  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)  PL5-9543 


Interested  in  purchasing 
quality  works  by  Italian  artists 
of  the  later  19th  century 


Giusseppe  Abbati 
Mose  Bianchi 
Giovanni  Boldini 
Odoardo  Borranl 
Vincenzo  Cabianca 
Giovanni  Costa 
itanquillo  Cremona 
Vito  D'Ancona 
Rugenio  de  Blaas 
Giuseppe  de  NiUis 
Giacomo  di  Chirico 
Giovanni  Fattori 
Giacomo  Favrello 
IMariano  Forluny 
Vitlore  Grubicy 
Domenico  Induno 
Camillo  Innocenti 
Vincenzo  Irolli 


Silvestro  Lega 
Enrico  Lionne 
Antonio  Mancini 
Francesco  iviichetti 
Angelo  iviorbelli 
Domenico  iviorelli 
Luigi  Nono 
Alberto  Pasini 
Giuseppe  Pellizza 
Gaetano  Previati 
Giovanni  Quadrone 
iVledardo  Rosso 
Giulio  Sartorio 
Giovanni  Segantini 
Deiemaco  Signorini 
Kttore  Tito 
Giocchino  IDma 
Federico  Zandomeneghi 


and  others  of  comparable  quality 


JORDAN 

VOLFE 

QflLLEKY 


457  West  Broadway 
New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  533-3900 

Tuesday  throuch  Saturday. 
II  00  A  M,  -  6:30  P.M. 


t  early  eighteenth  century  walnut  wing  chair  on  cabriole  legs,  the  shell  carving  on  the  front  legs  being  hipped  up  into  the  seat  rail. 


Please  write  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  list  of  books  on  antiques  and  collecting,  both  new  ar.  J  out  of  print . 


om  our  collection  ofl  7th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displayed  in  a  Georgian  Manor  House,  only  thirty  miles  frnni  London,  one  hour  by  car  or  forty  minutes  by  train. 

Trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 


phone:  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD 

anor  \  J lot4.se  ^^filcLifi ,  ^^Jfertforclsliire  SG5  iJW 
' '      -ersof  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Cables: 
Phillips,  Hitchin 


Regd 


MICHAEL  G.  COX 

Avon  House,  Tetbury,  Glos.      Tel.  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


A  seventeenth  century  walnut 
marquetry  Longcase  Clock  by 
Joseph  Knibb,  date  c.  1690. 
Height6'9"(205cms.) 


A  seventeenth  century  walnut  Longcase  Clock 
by  Jonathan  Andrews,  London,  datec.  1685. 
Height  6'9f  (207  cms.) 


A  seventeenth  century  walnut 
marquetry  Longcase  Clock  by 
Thomas Stubbs,  London,  datec.  1685, 
Height  6' 10"  (208. 3  cms.) 


We  have  available  a  selection  of  books  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  Versailles ,  the  work  of  Canaletto ,  furniture  (English  and  Continental) ,  as  well  as  horology. 

Price  list  on  application. 
DEALER  IN  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  AND  FURNITURE^ 

Saturday  afternoons  by  prior  appointment  only. 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Great  European  Artists 
IGrn  and  20th  Century 

Oio  Masters 
200C3nadiai  Artists 


Henry  Moore, 
O.M.,C.H. 
"Man  and  Woman 
No.1".  1979,  cast 
9/9.8V4X  131/2  X 
V/i  inches 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE  ! 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY  i 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4  ; 
TEL  (5141  845-7471  and  845-7833  1 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 


Roman 
First  Century  AD. 
Height:  27\in.  (70.5cm.) 


RITTER-BATTAGLIA 


//  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City  10022 
Telephone:  212-371-4684 
Cable:  Battagalry,  New  York 
Marble  Works  of  Art 


GEORi 


A  fine  heavy  George  II  Salver  with  Chippendale  border. 

1 5"  Diameter.  Weight  55ozs.  London  1 733. 

Maker  ROBERT  ABERCROMBIE. 

The  arms  are  those  of  DOUGLAS  quartering  St.  John. 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


iS.l.SHRUEaXE 


.^-.,,v/Tr,  Ai  /int;')7i9   MFXA/YORK  104  EAST  57th  STREET  NEWYORK  10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 


EXHIBITORS 


EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 


A  La  Vieille  Russie,  Inc. 
Didier  Aaron.  Inc. 
W.  Graham  Araderlll 
Bedford  Green  Antiques 
Doris  Leslie  Blau 
Ronald  Bourgeault 
Alfred  BuUard,  Inc. 
Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 
Childs  Gallery 
Ed  Clerk 

Lillian  Blankley  Cogan 
Audrey  R.  Conniff 
M.  Darling  Limited 
Dildarian,  Inc. 
Dillingham  House 
Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 
Patty  Gagarin 

Georgian  Ivlanor  Antiques.  Inc. 
James  &  Nancy  Glazer 
Price  Glover,  Inc. 
Elinor  Gordon 
Guthman  Americana 
Hastings  House  Antiques 
Hayestock  House 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries,  Inc. 
Hobart  House  (Malcolm  Stearns.  Jr.) 
Ruth  Hubbeli 

The  Incurable  Collector,  Inc. 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Jackson-Mitchell 
Lawrence  E.  King 

Robert  E.  Kinnaman/Bnan  A-  Ramaekers 

Raymond  B.  Knight  Corp. 

Gerald  Kornblau  Gallery 

H.J.  Kratzer.  Inc. 

La  Ganke  &  Co. 

Landrigan  &  Stair,  Inc. 

L'Antiquaire,  Inc. 

Le  Cadet  de  Gascogne  (Gilbert  Gestas.  Inc.) 
Linlo  House,  Inc. 

D.M.&P.  Manheim  Antiques  Corp. 

Marine  Arts  Galler>' 

Elinor  Merrcll 

Joan  Mirviss 

Nigel  A.  Morrison,  Ltd. 

Fred  B.  Nadler  Antiques,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  National  Antique  and 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Nimmo  &  Hart 

The  Old  Print  Shop,  Inc.  (Kenneth  M.  Newman) 
Jack  Partridge 
David  Pottinger 
Marguerite  Riordan 
George  E.  Schoellkopf 
Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 
Thomas  and  Karen  Schwenke 
Robert  Spencer 
Stair  &  Company,  Inc. 
Garrick  C.  Stephenson 
Anthony  Stuempfig 
Sylvia  Tearston  Antiques 
^  T.  Thompson 
Gallery 

Tompkins 

'r  &  Jonathan  Trace 


Ver  .  ,  . 
Village  O, 
The  Virginia:. s 

Thomas  D.  and  Conii.'  Iiams 
Thomas  K.  Woodard 
York  House 
Manager  Russell  Carrell 


SHO, 


} 


Saturday,  January  24  through 
Sunday,  February  1, 1981 

America's  most  prestigious  antiques  show 
the  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  antiques 
from  the  collections  of  distinguished  dealers 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street,  New  York  City 

Daily:  Eleven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  Sundays:  One  to  six  p.m. 
A  Benefit  for  East  Side  House  Settlement 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

PATRON'S  RECEPTION  Friday,  January  23.  five  to  nine  p.m.  Tickets  $90 
PREN'IEVi  PARTY  Friday,  January  23.  six-thirty  to  nine  p.m.  Tickets  $60 
LECTURES  Sponsored  by  The  Magazine  Antiques 
"  The  Splendors  of  Oriental  Carpets" 
Sarah  B.  Sherrill.  Associate  Editor 
Monday,  January  26  at  10  a.m. 
The  Golden  Age  ot  American  Furniture" 
Wendell  Garrett.  Editor  and  publisher 
Friday.  January  30  at  10  a.m. 
Each  illustrated  lecture,  coffee,  show  admission  and  catalogue  $12.00 
SEMINARS  Sponsored  h\  Antiques  World 
Tuesday,  January  2~  and  Saturday,  January  31  at  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 
(included  with  show  admission  of  the  day) 
PANEL  DISCUSSION  Sponsored  by  Antiques  WorU 
Thursday,  January  29  at  3  p.m. 
How  to  Decorate  with  Antiques" 
Mario  Buatta,  John  Saladino,  and  Ethel  Smith  of  McMillen,  Inc. 
Discussion,  show  admission,  coffee,  catalogue,  $15. 
GALLERY  VC  ALKS  Wednesday,  January  28  and  Thursday,  January  29  at  10  a.m. 
Tickets  $12.  includes  walk,  show  admission  and  catalogue 


iNERAL  ADMISSION  $r( 
To  order  tickets,  or  for  brochure  uiih  complete  information: 
Benefit  Office — East  Side  House  Settlement 
33"^  Alexander  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  10454 
Telephone  (212)  665-5250 

THE  NATIONALGUARD—  A  COMMUNITY  ORIENTEDORGANIZATION 
7ih  Regiment  New  York  Army,  NationaJ  Gu«rd  Armory.  643  P»rk  Ave  .  Nrw  York.  NY  10021 


c%jrc  St^&Jl  cmd  GniUneniai  c/l^ihr.  cMlniaiut^ 


A  pair  ot  Dutch 
Silver  Casters  by 
Gregororius  van  d 
The  Hague,  1748. 
Height:  8-75  inches. 
Weight:  34-65  ounc^ 


From  our  collection  of 
XVIIIth  Century  gutch 
S 


Telrphor 


nee  and  Division 

.  "Euelait  London  W.l" 


A 


<  J I  Teapot  by 
cr,  Leeu warden, 


J. 


I  t:  6-25  inches 
■J.  12-75  ounce 


//I 


"Scheveningen  Beach,  Holland" 

James  Webb 
1825-1895 
Panel  Size:  9i  x  13" (24  x  33  cm) 
Outside  Frame:  17  x  20"  (43  x  51  cm) 


InToronto"" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Abby  Altson,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  A.  W.  Bayes,  A.  de  Breanski, 
E.  C.  Barnes,  E.  Bellanger,  Edgar  Bundy,  I.  Chelminski, 
Joseph  Caraud,  Ben  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans, 
G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle,  Auguste  Daini, 
Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger, 
Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Russell  Flint, 
R.A.,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.A.,  Paul 
Grolleron,  Jos,  Gyselinckx,  J.  J.  Henner,  Carl  Herpfer,  Joseph 
Highmore,  G.  de  Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette,  Bernard  de 
Hoog,  H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Victor  Huguet,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey, 
Michail  Ivanoff,  W.  G.  F.  Jinsen,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  Henry  Lerolle, 
A.  A.  Lesrel,  John  Lomax,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke, 
Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti,  Frederick  Morgan, 
Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker,  Philippe  Pavy,  James  Peel, 
Antonio  Piotrowski,  Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  George 
Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Lucius  Rossi,  Ferdinand  Roybet, 
W.  Dendy  Sadler,  C.  B.  Schreiber,  E.  Semenowsky,  Wm.  Shayer, 
Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thornley  J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers, 
E.  Walbourne,  James  Webb  and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  codeMl6 


Gem  Antiques 

1 088  Madison  Avenue 
New  York, 
N.Y.  10028 
Tel:  (212)535-7399 


Gernnan  porcelain  of 
the  early  20th  century 


Heild^a 


RANGE  RIDER. 
Limited  edition  of  36  by 
Earle  Erii<  Heikka 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  laVz 
Length:  131' 


A  bronze  capturing  the 
essence  of  the  men  who  rode 
the  plains  on  cattle  drives 
through  the  American  West. 
Another  Heikka  sculpture 
^       available  from  the 

Matthews  Collection. 
Write  for  information: 
JlSL     Classic  Bronze,  a 
^^^ijj^i^  division  of 
\wfy^^  '    Matthews  I nter- 
|«  M  national,  2230 N.Chico 
V^^k  Street,  S.  El  Monte, 

California  91732.  Or  call 
If^jlL   ^  (213)444-0468. 


CLASSIC 
BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THF  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


TO  H  M    THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  &  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


A  fine  Endish  8  day  striking  carriage  clock 
by  LUND  &  BLO(iKLEY.       Circa  1830 
Height:  Hi  inches. 

A-n---.,  S  A  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  ®  ®^ 

Telegrams:  Culleus  London  a.p  ^       G^e^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Impeccable 
Lineage. 


LARGEST 

ANTIQUE  DEALER 


FURNITURE 

French,English,a  Continental 

SILVER 

CHANDELIERS 
PORCELAIN 
BRONZES 


featuring 

ORIENTAL  ART 

Large  &  Varied  Selection 

PAINTINGS 
CLOCKS 
ART  GLASS 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


DOROTHY  DOUGHTY  &  BOEHM  BIRDS 
&  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE  ALL  AT 

DoRPOse 
Galleries 

751  N.  WELLS   CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
312/337-4052     MON.-SAT.  10-5 
WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

We  are  interested  in  purcltasing  worthwhile  ART  of  all  periods. 

VISA  &  MASTER  CHARGE 


The  historic  KentucKy  countryside 
showcases  the  WaKeField-Scearce 
collection  of  English  antiques  including 
Furniture,  silver  and  decorative 
accessories.  It's  a  collection  of 
distinction,  beauty  and  impeccable 
taste.  Housed  under  one  historic  roof 
with  the  unique  Shops  of  Science  Hill  and 
the  gracious  dining  room  of  the  Science 
Hill  Inn.  Generations  of  the  discriminating 
have  spent  a  "day  in  the  country"  at 
WaKefield  Scearce.  We  extend  the  same 
hospitality  to  you  today. 

Superb  Pair  of  Georgian  Sheffield  Z-tiranch 
candelabra  with  hurricane  globes.  Matthew 
Bouiton.  England,  c.  1810. 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL(C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  oF  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
OF  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  Illustrated 
catalogue.  SSjOO.  . 


Lamb 

The  Blackfoot  Indian's 
measure  of  success  in  battle:  a 
feathered  "coupstick"  carried 
with  pride.  For  information 
on  this  masterwork  in  the 
Western  tradition,  write 
Classic  Bronze,  a  division  of 
of  Matthews  International, 
2230  N.  Chico  Street.  S.  El 
Monte,  California 
91732.  Or  call  " 
(213)444-0468. 

CLASSIC  BRONZE 


COUPSTICK 

Limited  edition  of  36  by 

Landon  Lamb. 

Height:  16"  Length:  161' 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


A 


30 


Monday  26th  January  198 1  at  2  p.m. 

Modem  British  Pictures,  Drawings 

and  Sculpture 


Sir  William  Russell  Flint  R.  A. ,  P.R.W.S. 
Three  Studies  on  Blue  Paper, 
chalk  drawing,  signed  55.5  cm  x  38  cm 


MarkGertler,L.G.,  N.E.A.C.  Portrait  of 
Andre  Harpmann  holding  a  Cat,  oil  on  canvas 


Dorothea  Sharp 
A  Vase  of  Simimer  Flowers,  oil  on  board,  signed, 
unframed  60.5  cm  x  50.5  cm 


SirGeraldKeUy,K.C.V.O.,  P.R.A.,  R.H.A. 
Sasha ,  oil  on  canvas ,  unframed , 
80  cm  X  66  cm 


Viewing:  Friday  23  January  9  a.m.  -5  p.m.  Saturday  24  January  9  a.m.  - 12  noon.  Monday  morning  of  sale 

Illustiated  Catalogue  £2  by  post 
For  further  details  please  contact  James  James-Crook  on  01-629  6602  Ext.  212 
Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l.  

NewYoriiNY10021.              Mari^  Place.  Boston         >-^taOntam  1204Geneva.  .  Rathgac  Dublin  &  GreatBntam. 

^1^1:  (212)  570  4850.  Tel:  (617)  227 6145  id:  (416)9^^3  987a 

^^SS^SSSS^SSS^SSSS^^SSSSS^SSSSSSSS^^^  Members  of  the  SocKiyof  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


Ta:(p22)  28-68-28  \Amm. 


if 


EAST  ASIATICA 
Special  Auction 


29thjanuaryl981 


Vase,  porcelain 
with  famille  noire  decor- 
China,  1 8th  century 
Height:  29  cm 


Before  selling  your  fine  diamonds  and 
important  estate  jewelry  consult  Kazanjian 

JCazfinjian  Jewels 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

located  below  street  level 
Beverly  Hills,  Ca.    (213)  278-0811 

VALET  PARKING  —  CORNER  DAYTON  &  RODEO 

Send  for  our  complimentaiy  bTOchuie  "Selling  Your  Jewelry" 


i 

M 

i 

E 

ma 

a 
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NEUMEISTER 

Miinchener  Kunstauktionshaus  KG 

Antiques .  Sculptures. 
Furniture .  Carpets .  Paintings .  Graphics. 
Barer  Strasse  37,  D-8000  Nlunchen  40 
Telephone:  (089)283011 

Illustrated  catalogue. 
Offers  always  welcome. 
Advis     id  appraisal  for  sellers  at  any  time. 


Heild<a 


THE  MOUNTAIN  RAM. 
Limited  edition  of  100, 
by  Earle  Erik  Heikka 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  ^'ly^:■ 

A  rare  collector's  piece 
from  one  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  American  West.  Another 
Heikka  sculpture  available  from 
the  Matthews  Collection.  Write 
for  information:  Classic  Bronze, 
a  division  of  Matthews 
International,  2230  N.  Chico 
Street,  S.  El  Monte, 
California  91732. 
Or  call  (213)  444^68. 


CLASSIC  BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 
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REMY  LTD 


255  KING^S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  , 

01  352  3127  Cables:  jEREMiquE,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  Hritish  Antique  Dealers'  Asi  iriaiion  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNI  I  L  RE 


English  :  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
An  exceptionally  fine  set  of  SIX  Adani 
period  carved  mahogany  chairs,  the  design 
being  unusugl  em-"-  ^  t^e  exacution  of  the 
design  suf  '  < 
Dimensions: 

Max.  He  ght:  (of  hacKs):  3'1":  94cms: 

(of  sea^' )•  1  '6":  4>''-ms. 

Width  '10":  560108.      Depth:  1 7":  48cms 


Thomas  Wilmer  Dewing 


(1851-1938) 


Spring  (The  Garden) 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  30  inches 
Signed  (lower  right):  T  W  Dewing 
Painted  ca.  1922 
Ex  Coll:  John  Gellatly 
Exhibited:  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  1924 
(as  "The  Garden") 
Montdair  Art  Museum,  New  Jersey,  1940 
Durlacher  Gallery,  New  York,  1963, 
Dewing  Retrospective 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  1976,  In  this  Academy, 
1805-1976.  No.  186 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


Gables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


A  very  rare  FLEMISH  Tapestry  Picture,  dating  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
1 7th  century,  c.  1 675,  of  a  contemporarily-clad  Washerwoman,  set  against  a 
running  stream  under  an  arched  bridge;  woven  in  fine  silks  and  wools  in 
attractive  naturalistic  tones  of  blue,  green,  brown,  oatmeal  and  ivory  and 
edged  with  blue  and  gold  tapestry  galloon  border,  measuring  3'  1"  x  2'  6" 
(94cms  X  74  cms) 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

Lcnoon  S.W.i      Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Zillmer 


RUTTING  SEASON. 
Limited  edition  of  1  Siiy 
Rolf  Zillmer. 
Height:  13"  Length:  111' 


Rolf  Zillmer  captures  in  bronze  the  / 
determination  and  majesty  of  nature.  V      i  k 

Another  collector's  piece  crafted  by        ^^^L  11 
Classic  Bronze,  masters  of  the  art  L^^S^w 
of  casting.  "^'^^^^^^^^V.,,^^  J 

Write  for  information:  Classic  ^'^nJI^  J 

Bronze,  a  division  of  Matthews  International,  jp^^g  ^ 

2230  N.  Chico  Street,  S.  El  Monte,  California  V  tT*"*^ 
91732.  Or  call  ^yf'  ^ 

(213)444-0468.     ^il^^  '  ^ 


classic! 

BRONZE  { 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


V  ."T 


FHERIEN  &  CO 


Cjeorge  II  Tilt  Top  Table  of  mahogany,  the  pillar  support  and  tripod  base  carved  in 
acanthus  leaf  detail  with  egg  and  claw  feet,  the  pie-crust  top  carved  with  shell  detail  Diameter  38  inches.  Height  29  inches  Circa  1760 


811  MONTGOMEPV  STREET   SAN  FRANCISCO  94133    TELEPHONE  (415)  781  6991 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


certain 
feeling. 


It  comes  with  a  great  hotel. 
The  location,  next  door 
to  the  best  museums, 
galleries  and  boutiques. 
And  near  to  all  of  New  York. 

The  renaissance  of  a 
great  hotel  in  the  European 
tradition. 
Connoisseurs  the  world 
over  find  the  feeling 
expressed  best  at 
The  Westbury. 
For  reservations  call  the  hotel  or 
toll-free  800-223-5672 
(N.Y.  State  800-442-5886; 
N.Y.C.  541-4400) 


69th  Street 
at  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 
212-535-2000 

TRUSTHOUSE  FORTE 
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Butterfield's 


Oriental  Works  of  Art 

AUCTION :  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
February  17  and  18, 1981,  at  1 :00  p.  m . 

including  a  fine  collection  of  Chinese  cloisonne 
enamels,  period  ceramics,  furniture  and 
screens.  Inquiries  to  Boris  Benado 
or  James  Ferrell. 

Exhibition  3  days  prior  to  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue 
postpaid  $12.50  ($15.00  overseas). 


Detail  from  an  18th  century  hand  scroll  of  continuous 
landscape,  ink  and  colors  on  silk  with  jade  roller 


BuTTEI^flELD^BuTTERflELD 

Auctioneers  and  /Appraisers  Since  1865 
1244  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94109  •  TELEPHONE  (415)  673-1362 


English,  c.  1820 


Antiques  &  Curios  &  Art  Objects 


870  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 


Northern  California,  c.  1900 


(2129  879-6120) 


BLOND  FINE  ART 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  W 1 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

BRITISH  FIGURE  DRAWING 

1900-1950 


John  Armstrong 
Adrian  Allinson 
George  Bissill 
Horace  Brodzky 
J.  Buckland  Wright 
Augustus  John 
Bernard  Meninsky 
Cedric  Morris 


Iain  Macnab 
William  Rothenstein 
William  Scott 
Gilbert  Spencer 
Stanley  Spencer 
Ethel  Walker 
Christopher  Wood 
Edward  Wolfe 


Vcckdays  10-6 


lanuary  1 5  -  February  7 


Saturdays  10- 1 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

OldMasters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  WIV  ONP 
01-493  0657 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE.  8»  5-7TH  ST 

Toll-rr 


TEL: 


ATLANTA  ■  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 

Outside  N  Y,  State.  800-223-7775 


R£VEFtLY  HILLS 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Maria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Icons  -  Creek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
Furniture,  ethnic  jewellery,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  WIH5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi yoar 
Tel:  01 -493  6767 
Cables:  Culleus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures,  fine 
period  Jurniture,  clocks  and  watches,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  WIY5HB 
Tel:  01 -493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and  sculpture, 
original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swiA  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baiooab 
Teh  074  981  2205 
,  -aalists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th 
nes:  Ayrton,  Barye  Bourdelle,  Carpeaux, 
*      er  BeUeuse,  Daloi.  '  Jaumier,  David  d' Angers, 
L    Aau,  Falguiere,  M.,      ,  Moore,  Plazzotta, 
Rodm,  Wlerick 


Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints, 
Oriental  Art 


Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  5857 

Early  Naive  Paintings.  Also  young  artists  with 
irreverent  flavour 


Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01 -584  7566 

20th  century  British  and  European  Masters.  Younger 
British  artists.  (Also  unjustly  neglected  painters) 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row,  East  Sussex 
Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Class  Collecting. 
Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman 
Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 


T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian  period 
furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces  and 
accessories,  oak  and  pine  room  panelling  and  garden 
ornaments 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  51 16 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Decorative 
Arts 


Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Drawings 


Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th  and  18th 
century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 


Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for  Jewellery , 
Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy lAA 
Tel:  01 -499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  enamels.  Papier 
Mdche,  Tdle,  Treen,  Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and 
prints.  Fine  contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture,  clocks  and 
Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgecoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re-Upholstery  by  Crafismen 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
TekOl-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble,  bronze 
and  terracotta 


Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01 -499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings.  Japanese  screens  and 
prints 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy2ny 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver,  Domestic 
Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01 -930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old 
Master  Paintings 


Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiyqdd 
Tel:  01 -629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets 


A.  Lee 

•9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
:1:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 
'orks  of  Art.  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and  Armour 


iittle  Gallery 
Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
el:  01-937  8332 
uesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p. m. 
■  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
mh,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 
ihawings 

).  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

9  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
ondon  wi 

^el:  01-723  6595 

Aember  B.A.D.A.  Specialist  in  Fine  English  Antique 
''orcelain,  Pottery,  Delfiware  and  Enamels 

[Marlborough 

|)  Albemarle  Street,  London  wiXjHF 
Tel:  01-629  5161 
tables:  Bondartos 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and  Photographs  by 
leading  20th  century  Artists 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings 

Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 
Cables:  Miles  Art  London 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

10  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

SWIY6DJ 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations .  Also  at 

Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  WIX3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship 
Models  and  Curios 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International  Symto/wf, 

Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality.  British  and 

Continental  Drawings 


Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N78ED 
Tel:  01 -607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works  throughout  the 
world 


G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  CM83HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Tel:  (021)76-33-44 
Telex:  26464 


Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine  Antiquarian 
Prints 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art,  English 

Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries 


William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining  Room 
Furniture 


Johnny  Van  Haeften 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiyqpd 
Tel:  01-499  1885 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Telex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A.  Large  stock 

of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 

and  Pottery 


William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lai.^  Lonuv  u 
WC2A  iQS  Tel:  01-242  3248/9 
Specialists  in  antique  silvrr  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle  Epoqm . 
Orientalist  and  Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd 

147  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  31B 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
from  the  19th  and  20th  certturies 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wiY iaf 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

FiVif  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelains  and  Enamels.  Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum 

quality 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiY  6qu 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography 

Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  RedcliftV  Ro.ul,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment. 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
Wc  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new  secondhand 
and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the  hislor)'  of  scientc  and 
technolo\;Y 

Charles  Young 

Sccoi.u  riooi,  Old  Bond  Street  House. 
6-8  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wix  3TA 
Tel:  01-499  1117  and  491  3430 
English  Paintings  1600-1900  and 
Old  Masters 
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"Crucifixion" 

by  Salvador  Dali 

"I  believe  in  magic,"  Dali  once  wrote.  And,  indeed, 
his  magic  never  has  been  more  spellbinding  than  of 
late.  Legions  overflowed  Paris  for  his  recent  Pom- 
pidou Museum  show.  At  the  same  time,  a  Dali  work 
was  shattering  all  existing  records  for  short-term 
growth  in  value. 

At  76,  Salvador  Dali  rules.  And  each  new  creation 
adds  to  the  fever.,  Witness  his  recent  religious 
sculptures:  "Moses"  has  appreciated  at  over  260%  a 
year;  "Christ  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross"  at  a  remark- 
able 275%. 

And  now  Dali  completes  "Crucifixion,"  perhaps 
his  religious  zenith.  The  gravity  of  interpreting  Chris- 
tianity's most  momentous  juncture  impelled  the  mas- 
ter to  work  in  classic  solid  Italian  marble  for  the  first 
time  in  his  career. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  limited  edition  of  1500 
remains.  For  descriptive  material,  call  or  write: 
investor's  Graphics  Corporation,  Dept.  MF,  33382 
D  Cheltam  Way,  Dana  Point,  California  92629, 
(714)  493-5366. 
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PRINCELY 
MAGNIFICENCE 

Court  Jewels  of  the  Renaissance  1500-1630 


A  spectacular  array  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
evoking  the  splendour  of  Europe's  greatest  age. 
Until  1  February  1981. 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington  SW7 
Weekdays  10.00-1730 
Sundays  14.30-1730 
Closed  Fridays 
Adm.  £1.50.  Family  day  Sats.  SOjt. 


Sp  end  a  day  at  die 


London's  liveliest  museum 


MALCOLM  INNES 

Scottish,  Sporting  and 
Natural  History  Pictures 


THE  EDWIN  LANDSEER  R.  A. 
Still  life  "Cock  Pheasant  and  Woodcock" 
Watercolour  14"  X  20".  Signed  and  dated  1820 

172  WALTON  STREET, 
LONDON  S.W.3. 
01-5840575 

and  shortly  moving  from  Perth  to 

67  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 
031-2264151 


Sculpture  of  Italian  marble,  ^4V2  inches  high,  handcrafted 
in  Barcelona  under  the  direction  of  Salvador  Dali. 
Limited  edition  of  1500,  plus  65  artist's  examples. 
Current  acquisition  price:  $10,000. 


Silver 

by  Robert  Garrard  % 

A  magnificent  suite  of 
dinner  plates  and  serving  dishes  date 
Victoria,  1857,  all  pieces  engraved  with  the 
crests  and  motto  of  Egerton,  Dukes  of  Bridgewater.'* 
Comprising  24  dinner  plates,  9^2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
3  pairs  of  meat  dishes,  15^2, 161/2  and  20  inches  in  length. 
The  suite  also  includes  a  large  meat  platter  24  inches  in 
length,  date  George  IV,  1828.Total  weight  IIO6.60Z  troy. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HFR  MAJESTY  THK  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  A  CROWN  JFWFI  I  ERS.  GARRARD*  CO  LTD.  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET    LONDON  W1A2JJ    TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


International 
Antiques 


Fair 

HONG  KONG 


A  gathering  of  the  world's  major 
Oriental  art  dealers  and  collectors 
in  Asia's  art  centre. 


May  13th-17th,  1981 
Hotel  Furama  Inter- Continental 
Hong  Kong 


For  information  on  .  . 

attending  contact: 

Andamans  East  International  Ltd 

6  On  Lan  Street, 

10th  Floor,  Hong  Kong 

Telephone:  5-252446 

Cable  Address:  ANDAMANS  Hong  Kong 

Telex:  85213  AGELL  HX 


A  gTum  tt^io  to  /!> 

SiNGAPORE  AiRUN£S 
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CARRINGTON  An  Associate  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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Fine  art  has  no  courto^ 
A  vase  made  i^^ 
in  the  eighteenth  cenjn 

in  New  ^ 


Lovers  of  art  and  antic  1 
has  to  show,  to  offei  a 

THE  CONNOISSEk 
SUBSCRIBE  t 
THE  CONNOISSE 
International  Art  ti 


The  International  Art  and  Antiques  Yearbook  1^  o 
of  the  international  art  and  antiques  trade.  This  splendid  SSS-page  volume  (whict 
with  90  photographs  in  full  colour  and  hundreds  in  black  and  white,  and  contains  detailed  inform 
The  yearbook  contains  both  country  and  town  maps,  specialised  indices  to  help  you  find  specific  it 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  CONNOISSEUR  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS,  OR  ORDER  A  GIFT  SUBSCRIPT 
with  the  first  copy  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  you  receive.  PLUS — if  you  order  a  gift  subscript 


UK  ONLY 

Please  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Connoisseur.    For  12  months    □    £32  inc.  postage.    For  24  months    □    £55  inc.  postage 

My  name  and  address  is  (Block  Capitals  Please) 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


;  enclose  a  cheque  for  £   (made  payable  to  The  Connoisseur) 

iease  send  one  year's  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  to: 

.  -  ME  


A  RESS  

Message  

U.K.  only:  Place  coupon  into  envelope  and  address  to:  Colin  Brunton,  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  FREEPOST  25,  LONDON  WIE  6EZ.  (No  stamp  required  in  the  UK.) 


ah  Art  Lover,  You  Can't 
if  ithout  The  Connoisseur 

lished  in  London,  written  for  the  world 

oi]|oundaries,  no  politics  and  no  time, 
tns  twenty  centuries  ago,  discovered  in  Rome 
a  English  lord,  could  be  sold  next  year 
buyer  in  Okinawa, 


1  to  know  what  the  whole  world 
and  sell,  and  to  share. 


gbeen  talking  to  art-lovers  since  190 L 
ELVE  ISSUES  OF 
receive  this  handsome  volume, 
iques  Yearbook,  FREE, 


t 

ifcgnised  the  world  over  as  the  bible 
cl|4  U.K.  and  £18  overseas)  is  lavishly  illustrated 
e  ISjOOO  most  interesting  dealers  and  auctioneers  in  27  countries, 
letails  of  specialist  packers  and  shippers. 

j'  A  FRIEND  AND  you  will  be  dispatched  a  copy  of  The  International  Art  and  Antiques  YeaH^  ^oV 
lall  send  both  you  and  your  friend  a  copy  of  this  handsome  book. 


 >p. 

)VERSEAS  ONLY 

lease  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Connoisseur.    For  12  months  (excluding  USA  and  Canada)    □    £36.    USA  and  Canada: 
br  12  months     □    $48    For  24  months     □    $85    My  name  and  address  is  (Block  Capitals  Please) 

lAME  

iDDRESS  

enclose  a  cheque  for  £   (made  payable  to  The  Connoisseur). 

'lease  send  one  year's  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  to: 

vIAME  

!^DDRESS  

Message    

Overseas  only:  Place  coupon  into  envelope  and  address  to:  Colin  Br->:Uon,  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  72  Brodwick  Street,  LONDON  Wl  V  2BP.  (Stick  on  tlw  appropriate  stamp). 
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youU  have  had  an  awful  lot  ftr  your  money 

You  would  have  read  the  wittiest  SOCIAL  COMMENT  in  print, 

by  newly-famous  Peter  York  (the  Style  Warrior  strikes  back). 

You  would  have  read  FICTION  by  Lorca,  William  Faulkner, 

Nadine  Gordimer,  Flannery  O'Connor,  and  Ken  Kesey. 

You  would  have  learned  WHO  married  who  (looking  ravishingly 
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yae  ram 
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818  Broadway  (at  12th  Street)     New  York,  N.Y  10003     Telephone:  (212)477-0033 


A  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  TULIPWOOD  AND  HAREWOOD 
MARQUETRY  INLAID  SERPENTINE  COMMODE  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY, 
ENHANCED  WITH  ORMULU  MOUNTS,  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  PIERRE  LANGLOIS. 

Circa  1770. 

Width  5'2",  depth  25",  height 


For  a  similar  example,  see  the  first  edition  of  The  IH.iumary.^n^ish  Furniuur  hy  Percy  MacQuoid  and 

Ralph  Hdwards— Vol.  II,  Plate  V  m  color,  facmg  page  136. 
Re-  Pierre  Langlois  recorded  v^  o,  king  in  1  .otfdlrh  1763-17fo  see  The  Connoisseur  for  a  series  of  5  articles  by 
Peter  Th^^^  W.lha.n  Rei<Vrn5.ccnihor  1971  and  February  thru  May  1972  mclus.ve. 
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A  walnut  games  table  with  turret  comers,  fan  carved  knees  and  boldly  carved  ball  and  claw  feet.  English,  circa  1730 
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SANTA  BARBARA 
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A  gold,  diamond,  turquoise,  baroque  pearl  and  enamel  necklace,  c.  1880,  signed  Carlo  Guiliano 
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Exceptional  Kien  Lung  period 
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Fine  French  and  English  Furniture- 
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Oriental  Objets  d'Art— 
Handcrafted,  Facsimile  Reproductions. 
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EDITORIAL 


roughout  the  world,  the  start  of  1981  is 
arked  by  uncertainty.  However,  one  indus- 
has  exhibited  a  degree  of  resihence  to 
cession  fervour  that  has  confounded  its 
itics.   The  last  few  months  have  been 
arked  by  regular  predictions  about  the 
iminent  collapse  of  the  art  market;  instead, 
spite  great  problems,  the  market  has  not 
ily  survived  but  has  continued  to  develop, 
uction  prices  have  risen  to  new  levels  and 
lany  dealers  have  reported  increased  busi- 
ess,  particularly  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
larket.  Top  class  items  now  command  higher 
rices  than  ever  before,  and  many  of  the  new 
elds  that  have  emerged  during  the  last  ten 
ears  are  now  rivalling  the  more  traditional 
Ireas.  The  art  market  has  weathered  the 
ncertainties  of  bullion  speculation  and  has 
hown  a  level  of  stability  that  matches  the 
tock  market.  During  the  last  twelve  months, 


New  York  has  emerged  as  an  international 
centre  for  the  art  market,  a  trend  that  is  likely 
to  continue  in  1981.  It  is  both  inevitable  and 
desirable  that  such  new  centres  should  em- 
erge, reflecting  the  highly  fluid  and  even 
volatile  nature  of  the  market  itself.  However, 
to  suggest  that  New  York  will  now  eclipse 
London,  or  Hong  Kong  eclipse  New  York  is  to 
fail  to  understand  the  basis  on  which  the 
market  operates.  Art  is  international,  and  has 
always  been  so,  and  freedom  of  movement 
across  national  boundaries  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  market. 

When  it  was  launched  in  September  1901, 
The  Connoisseur  was  an  integral  part  of  this 
international  market.  It  proudly  proclaimed 
itself  to  be  'the  magazine  for  collectors'. 
Today,  The  Connoisseur  is  once  again  a  vital 
part  of  the  art  market  and  is  committed  to 
serving  the  interests  of  collectors  around  the 


world.  Despite  the  uncertainties  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  Connoisseur  believes  in 
the  future  growth  of  the  art  market  as  a  major 
international  force.  It  will  be  involved  on  all 
levels,  reflecting  upon  trends  and  changes  in 
the  market,  bringing  to  its  readers  hitherto 
inaccessible  private  collections,  previewing 
major  sales,  exhibitions  and  other  activities  in 
the  world  of  art  and  antiques,  explaining  the 
pitfalls  and  problems  of  art  investment, 
identifying  new  trends  in  collecting  and 
acting  as  a  guide  to  the  art  market  as  a  whole. 

The  Connoisseur  starts  the  new  year  with  a 
new  and  more  exciting  approach  to  design, 
with  a  new  supplement  on  art  investment  and 
with  an  expanded  international  review  sec- 
tion. Throughout  the  coming  year,  The  Con- 
noisseur will  continue  to  expand  and  develop, 
to  become  ultimately  a  mirror  of  the  market 
that  it  exists  to  serve. 


Diana  de  Marly 


INDECENT  EXPOSURE 

In  the  December  issue,  Christopher  Wright  suggested  that  the  two  versions  of  George  de  La  Tour's 
Le  Tricheur  may  be  fakes .  Diana  de  Marly  takes  this  claim  further  by  demolishing  the  costumes  depicted. 


The  version  of  Le  Tricheur  or  The  Cheat  in  the 
Louvre  has  been  called  a  work  of  capital 
importance  in  the  work  of  Georges  de  La 
Tour,  although  its  history  only  goes  back  to 
1926.  La  Tour  was  an  extremely  observant 
painter,  yet  this  picture  is  riddled  with 
mistakes,  from  beginning  to  end.  Every 
period  has  its  vocabulary  of  costume  where 
certain  things  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
which  any  contemporary  would  expect  to  see 
in  a  painting  of  contemporary  dress,  but  as 
the  centuries  pass  these  vocabularies  are 
forgotten,  to  be  replaced  by  others.  It  then 
becomes  possible  for  a  faker  to  slip  in  pictures 
which  his  period  might  accept  as  old  because 
his  contempories  do  not  expect  to  see  what  a 
person  in  an  earlier  age  would  have  looked 
for. 

No  artist  painting  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury would  wish  to  lay  himself  open  to 
accusations  of  being  incompetent  and  foolish, 
so  if  he  painted  a  doublet  with  buttons  he 
would  not  leave  out  the  button-holes.  A  faker 
working  centuries  later  would  try  to  depict 
Baroque  garments,  but  as  he  had  not  lived  in 
that  period  he  would  not  be  able  to  include  the 
costume  vocabulary  of  the  day.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  be  looking  with  the  eyes  of 
his  decades,  so  he  includes  emphases  from  his 
own  period  and  times.  Where  he  does  not 
know  how  an  old  garment  worked,  he  makes 
mistakes.  Where  he  does  not  understand  the 
structure  of  clothes  he  goes  amiss.  Where  he 


does  not  know  what  the  seventeenth  century 
expected  to  see,  he  puts  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Taking  the  four  figures  in  the  painting  from 
right  to  left,  we  begin  with  the  young  man. 
His  costume  would  make  a  seventeenth- 
century  spectator  gape  in  astonishment.  The 
bottom  half  of  his  doublet  is  missing.  Where 
are  the  basques,  the  lower  part  of  the  doublet 
which  covered  the  hips.^*  The  Louvre  regards 
this  painting  as  having  been  done  c.  1630,  so 
where  is  a  1630  doublet  with  all  the  sections 
below  the  waist.''  Such  an  omission  is  not 
found  among  any  of  the  caravagisti  painting  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  and  is  a 
modern  error  of  glaring  proportions.  The 
whole  of  the  young  man's  doublet  is  unaccept- 
able. His  sleeves  are  tied  in,  but  by  1630  the 
tying-on  of  sleeves  by  men  only  survived  in 
military  dress.  As  the  young  man  is  supposed 
to  be  a  naive,  wealthy  youth  fallen  among 
thieves,  why  is  he  not  better  dressed.''  A 
young  man  with  money  would  be  showing  off 
in  the  very  latest  fashion,  with  lace  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  a  doublet  paned  (slashed)  across 
the  chest  and  down  the  sleeves,  yet  this  youth 
lacks  such  finery.  The  attempt  at  illustrating 
his  wealth  is  concentrated  on  his  doublet 
fabric,  and  his  gold  coins,  but  this  leads  to 
another  mistake.  The  fashionable  man's  dou- 
blet of  1630  was  not  made  of  patterned  fabrics 
but  of  plain  satins  or  cloth.  Sometimes  a 
doublet  might  have  some  embroidery  on  it, 


but  the  basic  material  was  always  plain. 
Patterned  fabrics  were  worn  by  women, 
particularly  for  petticoats.  The  dominant 
design  was  floral,  with  small-scale  flowers  and 
leaves,  but  the  young  man's  fabric  includes 
rectangles.  This  is  closer  to  Cubist  taste  than 
to  the  early  Baroque. 

Why  is  the  young  man  wearing  a  modern 
tie.''  The  man  of  1630  would  have  a  couple  of 
short  band-strings  to  hold  his  ruff  or  collar 
together  but  not  a  long  red  neckpiece  reach- 
ing right  down  to  his  waist.  No  seventeenth- 
century  artist  would  have  felt  the  need  to  put 
in  a  long  tie,  but  the  twentieth-century 
painter  needs  to  put  this  in  because  it  is  part  of 
his  period's  costume  vocabulary,  and  his  eye 
expects  to  see  it  there.  The  patterned  collar  is 
also  wrong.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Frans  Hals,  the  male  collar  was  alwayt!  plain 
and  white,  either  in  linen  or  in  lace.  The  hair 
is  a  mess,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  several 
paintings  which  I  believe  to  have  been  faked 
by  the  same  artist.  Whereas  La  Tour's 
depiction  of  hair  was  one  of  the  nio.st  beautiful 
features  of  his  art.  with  flowing  locks  gleam- 
ing with  highlights,  this  painter  always  found 
hair  a  problem,  for  he  lived  early  in  this 
century  when  men's  hair  was  short  .so  he  did 
not  know  how  long  hair  would  behave. 
Consequently  in  both  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Fortune  Teller  and  the  Louvre's 
The  Cheat,  he  produced  a  confused  jumble 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  way  in  which 
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hair  grows.  Moreover  the  hair  is  far  too  short 
for  1630,  by  which  time  men's  hair  was  down 
to  the  shoulders.  Further  misunderstanding 
occurs  in  the  beret  which  is  so  small  and  flat 
that  it  would  tumble  off  the  head,  for 
it  is  like  a  plate.  The  peak  at  the  back 
indicates  that  this  is  a  twentieth-century 
German  student's  cap. 

The  working  of  costume  is  this  artist's 
major  weakness,  and  he  gives  no  indication 
how  the  young  man's  clothes  are  put  on. 

There  should  be  a  centre  front  opening 
down  the  doublet,  there  should  be  flies  on  the 
breeches.  How  are  these  breeches  held  up? 
There  should  be  a  row  of  ribbons  around  the 
waistline  where  the  breeches  are  laced  onto 
the  doublet  for  support.  The  breeches  are 
much  too  bulky,  for  more  fitted  nether 
garments  developed  from  the  middle  of  the 
1620s.  And  where  is  the  waistline,  for  it  had 
been  descending  through  the  previous  decade 
and  by  1630  was  plunging  down  in  front  to  a 
v-shape  that  came  over  the  stomach.  All  these 
omissions  indicate  a  painter  who  had  no  idea 
how  a  historical  garment  was  put  together. 

Coming  now  to  the  seated  woman,  we  see 
an  attempt  at  fashion.  She  has  the  paned 


sleeves  which  were  all  the  rage  around  1630, 
but  the  construction  of  such  sleeves  is  misun- 
derstood. The  characteristic  of  paned  sleeves 
at  this  date  was  their  size,  for  they  were  very 
wide.  The  fullness  started  at  the  shoulder, 
swelling  out  into  a  large  balloon,  being  then 
caught  in  at  the  elbow,  and  swelling  out  again 
into  a  smaller,  shorter  balloon-shape  over  the 
forearm.  These  essential  characteristics  are 
absent  in  The  Cheat.  The  woman's  sleeves  fall 
straight  down  from  the  shoulder  whereas  they 
should  swell  outwards,  and  they  are  widest  at 
her  elbow  when  they  should  be  widest  over 
her  upper  arm.  As  she  is  presumed  to  be  a 
courtisan,  preying  on  the  gullible  young  man, 
and  wears  pearls  to  display  her  wealth,  the 
absence  of  lace-trimmed  cuffs  and  falling  ruff 
edged  with  lace  is  surprising,  for  they  would 
mislead  the  young  man  into  thinking  that  he 
was  in  safe  and  rich  company.  The  woman's 
hairstyle  is  most  anachronistic,  bearing  no 
relation  to  early  Baroque  styles,  when  the 
fullness  of  the  sleeves  was  equalled  by  the 
fullness  of  the  hair  which  was  puffed  out  in 
short  curls  over  the  ears.  The  severity  of  this 
woman's  hair,  flattened  down  both  sides  of 
her  face,  with  strands  over  her  cheeks,  is  not 


seventeenth  century.  The  fashion  for  long 
strands  of  hair  on  the  cheeks  was  at  its  height 
in  1916,  which  gives  us  a  date  for  this  picture. 
Her  hat  is  an  absurd  concoction,  set  so  far  |P 
back  on  the  head  that  it  would  fall  off,  and 
unlike  any  hat  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  fanciful  little  hats  were  in  vogue  in  1916. 
Once  again  the  construction  of  clothing  is 
misinterpreted.  There  is  a  little  seam  on 
either  side  of  the  neckline  which  should  not  be 
there,  for  the  front  sections  of  the  bodice 
reached  back  to  the  shoulder  seam.  The 
observation  of  her  pearl  necklace  is  faulty,  for 
the  pearls  in  front  are  round,  but  those  at  theH 
side  of  her  neck  are  elongated,  where  per- 
spective would  have  made  them  look 
foreshortened. 

The  maidservant  is  no  better.  She  wears  a 
peasant's  bodice,  depicted  in  a  very  flat 
manner  which  fails  to  show  the  curve  of  a 
garment  over  the  human  form.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  record  the  construction  and  no 
seams  appear  in  the  empty  expanse  of  blue. 
Peasant  dress  retained  the  tied-in  sleeve  long 
after  it  was  abandoned  by  high  fashion,  so 
there  should  be  a  row  of  holes  down  the  edge 
of  the  shoulder  section,  but  there  is  nothing 
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'  '  lire.  The  servant's  shift  is  badly  misunder- 
1:  od.  The  cut  of  underwear  was  very  ancient 
'"^  Id  traditional,  and  such  garments  were  not 

*  lllored  into  fitted  shapes.  They  were  simple 
^'  litangles  with  the  sleeve  sewn  on  at  the  top 

Iffners,  which  anyone  could  make.  Because 
"  I  their  construction  the  shoulder  seam  where 
"!       sleeve  was  attached  was  not  on  the 
ioulder  as  in  a  tailored  garment,  but  well 
Bwn  on  the  arm,  a  good  15  centimetres  lower 

*  Han  the  physical  shoulder.  That  seam  on  the 
1  Im  is  missing  here.  The  neckline  of  the  shift 

*  l  aphysical  impossibility.  It  was  an  all-in-one 
'« Ikrment  but  the  painter  has  turned  the  edging 
I*  If  right  angles  as  if  the  top  of  the  shift  was  a 

II  parate  bolero  jacket.  Such  a  skimpy  little 
■  cket  would  be  pulled  out  of  place  by  the 

'  Jeeves,  and  could  not  remain  in  situ. 

The  servant's  red  skirt  is  most  odd.  Not 
aly  is  the  waistline  absent,  when  the  v-shape 

III  front  should  be  visible  below  her  hand,  but 
Ine  skirt  is  swollen  right  out  so  that  it  reaches 

«' liver  to  the  mistress'  sleeve.  So  full  a  skirt  was 
.Mot  around  in  1630,  and  it  would  need  some 
ort  of  frame  to  hold  it  out,  although  no 
upport  is  indicated.  However,  very  full 
kirts  were  highly  fashionable  during  the 
''irst  World  War.  Her  turban  is  also  of  that 
)eriod.  The  use  of  turbans  by  the  caravagisti 
)ainters  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  did 
lot  include  aigrettes.  Apart  from  the  absurdity 
)f  a  servant  girl  wearing  jewellery  in  the 
)resence  of  her  mistress,  there  is  th^  glaring 
ntrusion  of  a  twentieth-century  vogue.  Tur- 
jans  with  jewels  on  them  became  very 
Fashionable  after  the  visit  of  the  Ballets 
Russes  to  Paris  in  1909,  when  exotic  dress 
became  the  rage  almost  overnight.  Paul 
Poiret  was  one  couturier  who  adopted  the 
oriental  look  with  enthusiasm  and  in  1912  he 
was  showing  models  with  turbans  and  long 
aigrettes  by  the  dozen.  The  craze  was  long 
lived  and  bejewelled  turbans  were  still  being 
worn  in  1925,  but  the  use  of  an  aigrette  in  1630 
is  out  of  the  question. 

The  fourth  figure  is  dressed  as  a  soldier 
with  a  military  buff  coat.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  opposite  the  hair  is  a  sorry  jumble, 
lacking  all  the  fluidity  of  a  La  Tour.  The 
seams  on  the  coat  are  missing,  when  the 
shoulder  seam  and  the  side  seam  should  both 
:  be  visible.  The  sleeve  head  is  far  too  wide; 
given  the  size  of  the  man  it  should  be  much 
smaller.  The  sleeve  itself  is  a  misshapen 
disaster.  The  openings  which  soldiers  had  in 
their  coat  sleeves  were  small,  just  to  ease  the 
fit  over  the  inside  of  the  arm,  not  the  gaping 
exposure  of  one  of  the  most  essential  physical 
attributes  a  swordsman  needed,  his  arm  and 
his  hand.  This  coat  was  never  painted  from 
the  life.  The  collar  with  its  contrast  edging  is 
also  wrong  for  1630,  when  plain  ones  domi- 
nated, but  a  twentieth-century  painter,  used 
to  small  collars  for  men,  has  so  employed  the 
contrast  edging  that  the  area  of  white  collar 
left  looks  like  a  modern  collar.  It  is  set  too  far 
up  the  throat  for  1630,  but  accords  very  well 
with  the  height  of  collars  in  the  first  decades  of 


Georges  de  La  Tour.  Le  Vielleur.  Musee  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Nantes.  A  genuine  seventeenth- 
century  painting  contains  accurate  dress 
details.  The  old  musician's  collar  has  its  band 
string  which  fastens  it  together.  His  doublet 
has  a  front  opening  with  the  buttons  and 
buttonholes.  His  sleeve  has  a  seam.  His  breeches 
are  decorated  with  braid  suggesting  that  they 
had  once  known  better  days.  The  old  man's 
garters  are  in  place.  His  stockings  have  gussets 
at  the  ankles.  The  construction  of  his  shoes  is 
evident  and  the  shoe  laces  are  where  they  should 
be.  His  hat  even  has  the  button  which  keeps  one 
side  held  up.  Everything  which  should  be  there, 
is  there. 


this  century,  as  does  the  collar  of  the  young 
man  too. 

The  second  version  of  The  Cheat  contains 
the  same  mistakes  as  the  first,  except  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  young  man's  basques.  Never- 
theless the  representation  of  the  basques  is 
stiff  and  awkward,  and  the  construction  is 
wrong.  The  centre  front  opening  is  treated 
like  a  seam,  but  the  basques  were  open  from 
the  waist  downwards,  and  the  two  edges  of  the 
doublet  would  overlap  at  this  point.  The 
basques  should  stand  out,  for  they  were 
stiffened  with  canvas,  but  these  basques  stay 
too  close  to  the  body.  The  sleeve  is  complete- 
ly wrong,  for  it  should  be  in  the  same  fabric  as 
the  doublet  itself  and  sewn  in.  There  should 
also  be  a  shoulder  wing  at  the  top  of  the 
sleeve,  not  ribbons,  and  the  sleeve  itself 
should  be  paned. 


The  customs  of  the  two  women  displays 
total  ignorance  of  the  social  regulations  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  maidservant  has  a 
waistline  in  this  version,  but  it  is  the  very  long 
waist  with  the  point  set  below  the  stomach, 
which  was  the  conservative  dress  of  the 
bourgeois  class  in  Northern  Europ»e.  Servants 
were  not  allowed  to  dress  like  the  middle  class 
and  minor  gentry.  In  addition  the  mistress 
has  a  waistline  which  is  long  enough  to 
disappear  under  the  table,  which  makes  her 
far  too  close  to  the  servant.  There  should  be 
no  similarity  between  the  clothes  of  employer 
and  employee  whatsoever. 

The  mistress  here  wears  several  ropes  of 
pearls  and  matching  bracelets,  which  was  a 
mistake.  One  rope  of  pearls  was  the  fashion 
for  1630,  so  the  Louvre  version  of  this 
painting  may  have  been  done  in  order  to 
correct  this  fault.  The  maidservant's  aigrette 
is  not  there,  but  the  neat  little  turban  is  still  in 
the  mode  of  the  second  decade  of  this 
century.  The  servant's  shift  is  as  bad  as  the 
Louvre  version,  although  the  pattern  is  dif- 
ferent. Two  of  the  soldiers'  shoulder  laces 
have  been  done  up  into  ribbon  bows,  which 
illustrates  their  weakness.  Soldiers  laced  their 
sleeves  on  with  sturdy  leather  thongs,  but 
these  ribbons  could  have  been  cut  by  a  single 
blow  of  a  sword  or  halberd  so  that  the  sleeve 
would  fall  off,  exposing  the  arm  beneath  to 
dismemberment. 

The  jewellery  is  a  major  failure.  In  the 
Louvre  picture  the  maid's  red  bracelet  is  Art 
Nouveau  in  date;  in  the  private  version  there 
is  a  twentieth-century  stretch  bracelet  of 
linked  metal  pieces  such  as  are  used  on  men's 
watch  straps. 

The  Louvre  version  bears  the  signature 
'Georgius  De  La  Tour  fecit',  while  the  second 
version  has  no  signature.  The  'Georgius'  is 
unlike  any  signature  by  La  Tour  on  his 
paintings,  for  he  signed  himself  'de  La  Tour', 
'G.  de  la  Tour',  or  'Georges  de  la  Tour',  and  did 
not  employ  Latin  versions  of  his  name. 

The  two  versions  of  The  Cheat  are  both  in 
my  opinion  attempts  to  pervert  the  work  of  La 
Tour  before  he  was  well  known  as  an  artist. 
La  Tour  was  a  provincial  artist  working  in  a 
very  simple  style,  but  The  Cheats  like  the 
Metropolitan  Fortune  Teller  are  gaud>'  and 
glamorised  like  two  whores  parading  for 
attention,  where  a  genuine  La  Tour  is  a  work 
of  (}uiet  dignity  and  modesty.  I  believe  the 
paintings  represent  a  conspiracy  to  deceive 
the  art  world  as  to  the  true  nature  of  La  Tour. 
It  is  a  clever  plan,  to  take  a  little  known 
painter  and  place  fakes  in  his  area  before 
anyone  was  aware  of  his  style,  then  to  build 
that  painter  up,  to  make  him  more  famous 
until  the  day  when  a  nuyor  exhibition  of  his 
work  is  staged,  with  the  fakes  in  it.  That  done, 
it  is  then  possible  to  .sell  fakes  to  a  major 
museum.  The  Louvre  accjuired  its  version  of 
The  Cheat  after  the  1972  La  Tour  exhibition, 
paying  out  £1  million  for  the  privilege.  One 
can  readily  appreciate  the  incentive  for  a 
faker  to  embark  on  such  a  scheme. 
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Jeremy  Cooper  &  Maria  Schleger 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUES  TRADE 


for  January  1981 


Momentarily  encouraged  by  an  upturn 
business  in  November  the  British  antiquj  <y 
trade  now  enters  the  gloomiest  part  of  wha  """^ 
many  people  believe  promises  to  be  a  gloom, 
year  altogether.  With  a  world  recession  an 
the  alternative  investment  attractions  of  hig 
interest  rates  one  wonders  who  on  earth  ca 
afford  to  buy  antiques  at  all  at  the  preser  i*"" 
price   levels   in   the   traditional  fields 
collecting. 

The  commercial  pressure  has  already  ha 
noticeable  effects  on  the  way  the  antiqu 
trade  operates  in  Britain.  In  the  auctidn"^' 
business  more  and  more  provincial  houses  ar 
finding  amalgamation  with  one  of  the  big 
London  auctioneers,  Christie's,  Sotheby 
and  Phillips,  too  tempting  to  resist.  Th 
solution  for  many  dealers,  particularly  thoj 
with  the  immensely  high  overheads  of  th 
West  End  of  London,  is  to  operate  privatel 
from  their  homes  or  from  small  offices,  an 
also  to  form  consortiums  for  the  purchase  c 
major  pieces.  An  increasing  number  of  brigt  ^ 
young  dealers  are  also  these  days  to  be  hear 
transferring  their  allegiances  to  Liechtenstei 
or  the  Dutch  Antiles,  for  reasons  that  havfs^i 
long  been  obvious  to  British  businessmen  i 
other  fields. 


(Left) 

Not  everything  at  Sotheby's  (34  Sew  Bond 
Street,  wl)  sells  for  thousands  of  pounds.  On 
23  January  this  amusing  pear-shaped 
mahogany  tea  caddy  is  being  offered  for  sale  at 
an  estimate  of  £200  to  £300.  It  has  been  dated  U 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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(Above  and  right) 

Stockport  in  Cheshire  is  best  known  as  a 
centre  for  the  shipping  trade,  mainly  to 
Holland,  Germany  and  Italy,  but  fine  pieces 
of  furniture  are  always  turning  up  there. 
Currently  in  stock  at  Gay's  Antiques  (3^-38 
London  Road,  Hazel  Grove,  Stockport, 
Cheshire)  are  this  fine  George  l  kneehole  desk 
in  burr  elm,  with  fitted  secretaire  drawer  at 
the  reasonable  price  of  £5,500 for  such  an 
attractive  piece  of  furniture,  and  al.<io  this 
Sheraton  satinwood  tea  table  with  the  asking 
price  of  £2,500. 


January  is  always  a  difficult  month  and 
my  dealers  and  auctioneers  will  be  con- 
rning  themselves  with  some  of  the  wider 
neral  issues,  rather  than  the  mere  day  to 
y  trade.  One  of  the  greatest  fears  of  many 
iding  dealers  and  the  more  far-sighted  of 
e  auctioneers  is  that  the  tougher  the  market 
'fesf  icomes,  the  more  open  and  damaging  will 
scome  the  battle  for  business  between 
;aler  and  auctioneer.  Both  sides  in  this 
vert  war  which  has  been  raging  for  some 
me  between  dealer  and  auctioneer  have  so 
r  managed  to  present  a  public  face  of  back- 
*si  apping  bonhommie.  Last  year  the  gloves 
ime  off  only  twice  in  public.  Firstly  when 
le  group  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Ass- 
iation  (bada)  dealers  registered  their  court 
bjection  to  the  alleged  collusion  of  Christie's 
nd  Sotheby's  over  the  imposition  of  the 
at(  uyer's  premium  (the  case  is  now  not  due  to 
ach  the  courts  again  till  1982,  although 
mour  has  it  that  the  dealers  have  been 
Idvised    to    withdraw).    Secondly,  when 
'hristie's  officially  accused  Agnew's,  David 
lel'arritt  and  Eugene  Thaw  of  making  a  con- 
i\  ortium  bid  without  first  informing  the  auc- 
ioneer,  as  the  law  demands.  The  dealer's 
lefence  on  this  count  rested  on  the  fact  that  in 


Below) 

Queen  Anne  English  lacquer  furniture  is 
ilways  popular,  even  a  piece  requiring  as  much 
restoration  as  this  black  laquer  bureau  which 
Christie's  (8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  swl)  are 
I  expecting  to  sell  for  between  £2,000  and  £.2,500 
on  22  January. 


forming  this  select  little  'ring'  the  aim  was  not 
to  deflate  the  competitive  price  of  the  lot  they 
were  bidding  on,  again  as  the  law  defines  an 
illegal  ring,  but  instead  they  claimed  that 
individually  they  did  not  have  the  funds 
available  to  enter  the  bidding  at  all.  Indeed, 
as  is  often  the  case  when  dealers  put  their 
resources  together,  the  resulting  auction  price 
•was  extremely  high. 

The  area  in  which  the  battle  will  be 
engaged  most  fiercely  between  dealer  and 
auctioneer  in  the  New  Year  is  over  the 
private  buyer.  The  auctioneers  are  offering 
more  and  more  services  to  encourage  the 
collectors  to  go  directly  to  them.  Until  the 
introduction  of  the  10  per  cent  buyer's  pre- 
mium, which  is  often  defended  by  the 
auctioneer's  claim  to  give  personal  service  to 
the  buyer,  even  when  collectors  did  buy  at 
auction  more  often  than  not  they  commis- 
sioned specialist  dealers  to  act  on  their  behalf. 
This  happens  less  frequently  now,  and  any- 
way the  dealer's  earnings  have  been  cut  as  it 
is  difficult  to  charge  more  than  5  per  cent  on 
major  items  on  top  of  the  10  per  cent  already 
charged  by  the  auctioneer.  With  more  and 
more  heavily  illustrated  catalogues  and  the 
immense  publicity  given  to  auctions  by  ad- 


vertising and  press  coverage,  private  buyers 
are  also  tending  to  place  more  bids  direct  from 
the  catalogue.  All  this  auction  room  activity  is 
slowly  eating  into  the  dealers'  business. 

Not  that  the  dealers  have  any  real  right  to 
complain  in  the  perfectly  legitimate  commer- 
cial ambitions  of  the  leading  London  auction 
houses.  There  are,  after  all.  only  a  limited 
number  of  antiques  to  be  lx»ught  and  sold  at 
any  one  time  and  the  only  way  the  auction 
houses  have  of  expanding  their  turnover  is  in 
making  every  effort  to  see  that  more  goods 
come  their  way.  It  is  up  to  the  dealers  to 
present  their  arguments  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm and  conviction.  The  signs  are  that  the 
three  main  dealing  bodies,  the  London  and 
Provincial  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
(lapada),  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  (bada)  and  the  Society  of  London 
Art  Dealers  (slad)  are  beginning  to  do  this. 

All  the  same,  dealers  and  auctioneers  do 
have  many  similar  interests,  most  obviously 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  the 
art  and  antiques  market.  Care  will  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  battle  for  business  does  not 
destroy  the  considerable  international  power 
and  high  reputation  of  the  British  Antique 
trade. 


(Below) 

The  first  good  furniture  sale  at  Phillips 
(7  Blenheim  Street,  wl)  in  1981  is  not  till 
3  February.  It  will  include  this  William  and 
Mary  gateleg  table,  which  is  made  in  oak  rather 
than  walnut,  and  is  expected  to  sell  for  between 
£2,000  and  £2,500. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Mei  Chadwick 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


The  Silver  Studio  Collection 

21  November- 31  January  1981 

Museum  of  London 

21  February -28  March 

Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery: 

11  April -7  June; 

Bradford  Art  Galleries 

and  Museums 

20  June -26  July 

Laing  Art  Gallery, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Not  even  Mr.  William  Morris  him- 
self was  more  eager  to  beautify  the 
articles  of  daily  life.  So  wrote  an 
obiturist  in  The  Studio  in  1896  of 
Arthur  Silver,  founder  of  the 
Silver  Studio,  the  design  organ- 
isation whose  name  was  and  is 
comparatively  unknown  and 
yet,  more  than  almost  any  other, 
both  reflected  and  guided  con- 
temporary taste.  The  exposure 
of  the  Silver  Studio  Collection  at 
the  Museum  of  London  and,  in 
reduced  form  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Bradford  and  Newcastle 
later  in  the  year  is  likely  to  be  to 
Art  Nouveau  enthusiasts  and 
furnishing  historians  what  the 
opening  of  Tutankhamun's 
tomb  was  to  1920s  Eg>'ptolo- 
gists. 

Arthur  Silver  had  founded  the 
Silver  Studio  in  1880  and  it  was  to 
continue  (later  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  son.  Rex)  until  1963, 
sometimes  at  the  forefront  of  the 
avant  garde  and  at  others  sticking 
to  commercially  safe  historicism. 
Unlike  the  firm  of  Morris  which 
supplied  designs  and  furnishings 
only  to  the  discerning  and  weal- 
thy upper  classes,  the  Silver 
Studio  always  catered  for  the 
entire  economic  and  social  spec- 
trum. Its  most  famous  clients 
were  Liberty,  Woollands,  Jef- 
frey &  Company,  Warner  and 
Sanderson,  but  its  designs  -  for 
metalwork,  lampshades,  cera- 
mics, book  jackets,  greetings 
cards,  advertisements  and  even 
sweet  wrappers  as  well  as  for 
dress  and  furnishing  textiles  and 
wallpapers- were  sold  to  several 
of  the  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers of  cheap  popular  goods. 


It  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Silver  Studio  designers  to  remain 
largely  anonymous:  the  famous 
retailers  like  Liberty  habitually 
used  their  own  imprint  and  the 
names  of  the  people  who  helped 
to  build  their  reputations  were 
unknown  and  unnoticed.  The 
present  exhibition  is  as  much  an 
attempt  to  give  credit  to  some 
hitherto  unrecognised  designers 
as  to  give  a  chronological  account 
of  English  decorative  design 
over  a  period  of  80  years  through 
the  output  of  this  one  firm. 

The  story  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Silver  Studio  Collection  is 
in  itself  remarkable.  Rex  Silver 
died  in  1965  leaving  the  entire 
contents  of  the  Studio  to  his  step- 
daughter, Mary  Peerless.  The 
Collection  included  around 
25,000  designs  and,  most  valu- 
ably, the  Studio's  meticulous 
records  -  day  books,  diaries,  de- 
sign books  and  photograph 
albums  through  which  nearly  all 
the  designs  can  be  traced  and 
dated  and  many  of  the  designers 
and  purchasers  named.  Miss 
Peerless  was  farsighted  enough 
to  realise  that  she  possessed  a 
unique  record  which  should  at  all 


events  be  kept  intact,  and  she 
generously  donated  the  com- 
plete archive  to  Hornsey  College 
of  Art  in  1967.  There,  for  want  of 
funds,  it  languished  until  Horn- 
sey became  part  of  Middlesex 
Polytechnic.  Four  years  ago  a 
curator.  Mark  Turner,  was  ap- 
pointed and  the  work  of  catalo- 
guing began.  He  now  has  a  team 
which  includes  both  paper  and 
textile  conservators  and  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers.  Eventually 
the  archive  will  be  housed  in  a 
purpose-built  unit  in  the  new 
Middlesex  Pol^-technic  and  will 
form  a  study  collection. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  able  to 
whet  our  appetites  with  a  selec- 
tion of  about  500  exhibits  - 
designs  and  archives- from  the 
Silver  Studio  Collection,  com- 
plemented by  finished  textiles, 
wallpapers  and  objects  loaned 
from  other  sources.  The  selec- 
tion has  been  made  to  show  the 
wide-ranging  tastes  for  which  the 
Studio  catered  throughout  its 
existence,  but  its  connections 
with  the  Aesthetic  Movement 
and.  later  its  exposition  of  Art 
Nouveau  are  particularly  reveal- 
ing. 

Arthur  Silver  himself  was 
trained  by  H.  W.  Batley  who 
designed  aesthetic  furniture  for 
the  firm  of  Shoolbred.  and  his 
close  friends  included  Gleeson 
W'hite.  the  first  editor  of  The 
Studio,  and  Walter  Crane.  He 
was  acquainted  with  William 
Morris  and  with  C.  F.  A.  Voy- 
sey.  Archibald  Knox,  the  desig- 


ner of  Liberty's  Cymric  silver, 
worked  at  the  Studio  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Its  most 
famous  full-time  designers  were 
John  Illingworth  Kay  and  Harry 
Napper.  The  latter  managed  the 
Studio  between  1896  and  1900, 
the  period  after  Arthur  Silver 
died  at  the  early  age  of  43  (partly 
through  overwork,  it  was  said) 
and  before  his  son  Rex  attained 
his  majority  and  took  over  the 
running  of  the  family  firm.  His 
brother  Harry,  principally  a  de-  I 
signer  of  metalwork.  was  artistic 
director  until  the  First  World 
War  and  thereafter  remained  in 
the  background  giving  advice 
and  moral  support  to  Rex. 

Lender  Harry  Napper  s  direc- 
torship almost  all  the  Studio's 
output  was  in  the  Art  Nouveau 
style  and  a  reputation  was  built 
up  both  in  France  and  America 
for  advanced  design.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  many  Sil- 
ver Studio  designs  were  bought 
by  Paris  manufacturers:  perhaps 
the  influence  of  Art  Nouveau 
was  more  a  two-way  affair  than 
has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

While  the  Studio  continued  to 
reproduce  historical  styles  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  British 
public  who  seemed  to  feel  most 
secure  when  safely  furnished  in 
the  past,  it  again  showed  its  avant 
garde  muscle  in  the  late  1920s 
and  1930s  with  some  admirably 
bold  Deco  designs  for  wallpapers 
and  fabrics,  and  for  rugs. 

After  the  Second  World  War, 
when  the  Studio  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self, 
the  firm  survived  on  a  diet  of 
mainly  Baroque.  Regency,  and 
Victorian  styles  leavened  with 
naturalistic  flower  designs  and 
stylised  motifs  of  leaves  and 
grasses.  But  output  was  minimal 
and  the  firm  never  regained  its 
former  strength.  In  1963  it  was 
closed.  Soel  Riley 


(Lefi) 

Arthur  Silver,  design 
for  a  printed  textile,  1892. 
Silver  Studio  Collection, 
Middlesejc  Polytechnic. 
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(  Above) 

Joan  Miro.  The  Great  Carnivor, 
1969.  The  Tate  Gallery,  London. 

Recent  Acquisitions 

for  the  Print  Collection 

19  November  -  15  February  1981 

The  Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  swi 

The  Tate  Gallery  is  planning  to 
review  its  recent  acquisitions 
every  2  to  3  years.  These  are 
normally  on  view  in  the  Print 
Room  by  appointment  only. 
These  prints  have  been  acquired 
by  purchase  or  as  gifts  which  is 
part  of  the  Gallery's  policy  of 
increasing  its  collection  of  prints 
from  the  post- War  period.  The 
work  of  important  American  art- 
ists include  Jim  Dine,  Richard 
Estes,  Jasper  Johns,  Robert 
Rauschenberg  and  James 
Rosenquist.  Amongst  the  British 
artists  are  works  by  Stephen 
Buckley,  Robyn  Denny,  How- 
ard Hodgkin,  Richard  Smith  and 
John  Walker.  The  British  and 
foreign  artists  are  mostly  from 
the  1960s  but  there  are  also 
groups  of  earlier  works  by  Eric 
Gill,  Anthony  Gross,  John  Nash, 
Naum  Gabo  and  Giorgio 
Morandi. 


(Right) 

Adrian  Berg.  Gloucester  Lodge, 
Regents  Park,  May  1978/9, 
76.2  X  127  cm. 


(Right) 

Anton  Krajnc.  Iris, 
1979,  lithograph. 

Anton  C.  Krajnc 

27  January -20  February  1981 

Francis  Kyle  Gallery 

9  Maddox  Street,  wl 

Francis  Kyle's  tradition  of  start- 
ing the  year  with  a  major  exhibi- 
tion continues  with  the  first 
British  showing  of  the  work  of 
Anton  Krajnc.  The  collection  of 
50  lithographs  forms  a  limited 
retrospective  of  his  work  during 
the  past  8  years. 

Born  in  Graz,  Austria,  in  1949, 
Krajnc  now  lives  and  works  in 
New  York,  although  his  roots 
remain  in  Europe.  A  perfection- 
ist to  the  point  of  owning  his  own 
paper  mill,  Krajnc's  prints  con- 
tain an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
detail.  Technically  they  reflect 
the  superiority  of  the  American 
printer,  and  his  reputation  re- 
flects the  greater  regard  in  which 
the  craft  is  held  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Each  lithograph  comprises 
up  to  20  colours  from  8  or  9 
different  plates. 

The  evolution  of  a  style  is 
plain  to  see,  and  above  all  the 
conflict  between  Krajnc's  Euro- 
pean heritage  and  the  New 
World  is  clear  in  much  of  his 
work.  In  Broadway  the  New 
York  skyline  is  surrounded  by 
images  of  Europe,  while  in 
Prometheus  and  So  flies  a  life  the 
theme  is  still  plainer.  Europe, 
however,  remains  far  the  more 
common  source  of  inspiration, 
with  scenes  from  Krajnc's  native 


Austria,  and  from  Italy  where  he 
studied,  occuring  repeatedly. 
Each  picture  has  a  meaning  on 
many  levels,  with  recurring 
themes  now  coming  to  the  fore, 
now  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  style  may  be  overbearing 
at  first,  and  at  times  it  does  tend 
to  the  gothic,  but  Krajnc's  pic- 
tures have  a  common  language 
which,  when  they  are  seen 
together,  greatly  simplifies 
them.  Above  all,  however,  the 
impression  is  of  a  superb  techni- 
cian who  can  blend  figures  from 
Michelangelo  into  a  mountain 
landscape  masterfully. 

John  Fisher 


Adrian  Berg 

8  January -31  January  1981 
Waddington  Galleries 
2  Cork  Street,  wl 


Being  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  Florence  Biennale,  1973, 
was  just  one  example  of  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Adrian  Berg.  Born  in  1929,  he 
has  taught  at  the  Central  School 
of  Art,  London,  and  has  ex- 
hibited his  work  both  here  and  in 
America.  The  15  works  on  view 
have  a  consistent  preoccupation 
with  landscapes  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  time.  The  same  scene  can  be 
enjoyed  on  a  summer's  day  or  in 
the  autumn.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  their  bright  colours 
tending  towards  the  abstract  but 
at  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
Monet  is  also  present.  This  is  the 
second  exhibition  of  Berg's  work 
at  the  Waddington  Galleries,  the 
last  time  was  in  1978  and  it  is 
remembered  for  its  success  and 
the  increasing  conversion  of  the 
public  to  his  individual  style. 
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Michael  Andrews 

31  October  -  11  January  1981 

Ha\n\ard  Gallery,  London 

24  January -21  February  1981 

Fruit  Market  Gallery, 

Edinburgh 

6  March -20  April  1981 
Whitworth  Art  Gallery, 
University  of  Manchester 

Anyone  who  pays  a  visit  to  the 
Pissarro  exhibition  at  the  Hay- 
ward  Gallery  and  comes  away 
without  having  seen  'Michael 
Andrews',  has  missed  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  a  contem- 
porary figurative  artist  of  our 
time.  Influenced  by  Francis 
Bacon,  Michael  Andrews'  works 
are  about  behaviour;  either  the 
different  states  of  mind  of  the 
human  being  on  his  own,  or  in  a 
social  context,  the  reaction  of 
human  beings  to  each  other. 

A  man  who  svxldenly  fell  over, 
was  one  of  the  early  pictures 
which  drew  attention  to  Michael 
Andrews,  when  it  was  exhibited 
in  1952.  He  is  at  the  same  time,  a 


modem  and  a  traditional  pain- 
ter. His  totally  original  mind  and 
approach  to  painting  makes  his 
work  stand  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Many  of  his  works,  are  auto- 
biographical and  can  not  be  fully 
understood  without  some  know- 
ledge of  his  life,  although  they 
have  a  strong  impact  pictorially. 
The  only  non-figurative  series  of 
works  in  the  exhibition  is  Lights, 
in  which  the  balloon  is  the  s\Tn- 
bol  of  the  ego.  The  fish  he 
painted  because  he  was  interes- 
ted in  their  social  behaviour,  and 
their  similarity  to  human  beings 
in  groups.  The  stalking  pictures, 
are  the  result  of  Andrews'  friend 
stalking  him  with  a  camera.  He 
tackles  a  variety  of  subjects  but 
with  the  exception  of  Lights,  he 
puts  the  stress  on  the  behaviour 
of  people. 

He  has  a  fine  technique,  using 
the  paint  to  tie  up  with  the 
atmcsphere  of  the  picture,  for 
instance  he  painted  the  balloon 
with  a  spray-gun.  The  Deer  Park, 


was  one  of  the  first  pictures  he 
painted  quickly  and  after  that, 
his  technique  changed,  becom- 
ing much  more  relaxed.  In  some 
of  his  pictures,  he  is  influenced 
by  Piero  della  Francesca,  in  his 
classical  use  of  space,  as  in 
Regent's  Park. 

Nobody  who  sees  Michael 
Andrews'  paintings  for  the  first 
time  can  fail  to  be  excited  by 
them.  Virginia  FitzRoy 

A  Middle  Eastern  Journey 
4  January -25  January  1981 
The  Sainsbury  Centre 
for  Visual  Arts 
University  of  East  Anglia, 
Norwich 

A  popular  artist  and  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
during  the  1830s  and  1840s,  Wil- 
liam Page  is  little  known  today. 

(Right) 

William  Page,  Janissary  at  the 
English  Palace,  Con.stantinople, 
c.  1822,  watercolour. 


Michael  Andrews. 
Melanie  and  Me  Swimming, 
1978-9,  acrylic  on  canvas, 
182.9  X  182.9  cm. 
The  Tate  Gallery,  London. 


His  picturesque  watercolour  is 
one  of  over  150  pictures  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  subjects  from  the 
collection  of  Rodney  Searight, 
now  on  exhibition  at  The  Sains- 
bury Centre  for  Visual  Arts.  At 
a  time  when  interest  in  travel 
outside  Europe  is  increasing, 
the  exhibition  is  appropriately 
presented  as  a  tour  through  the 
Middle  East,  beginning  either  in 
Spain  and  travelling  through 
North  Africa,  Eg\'pt,  Palestine 
and  Syria,  or  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  progressing  through  Turkey, 
the  Caucasus,  Persia,  Iraq  and 
Arabia,  to  finish  at  a  meeting  of 
the  ways  in  Damascus.  The  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  for  their 
subject  matter  as  well  as  for  their 
artistic  interest,  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  people  and  places 
of  the  Middle  East  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  shown  the  now 
much-visited  temple  of 
Ramesses  ii  at  Abu  Simbel,  half 
covered  in  sand,  c.  1829,  the 
entrance  to  the  Golden  Horn  in 
1853,  thick  with  sailing  and  row- 
ing boats  rather  than  tankers, 
and  the  alluring  Bayadere  de 
Chemakha,  one  of  a  famous  line 
of  dancers  of  Shemakha  in  the 
Caucasus  who  were  much  in 
demand  at  weddings  and  festi- 
vals. The  exhibition  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Talbot  Rice  Centre 
in  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  first 
shown,  and  the  catalogue  written 
by  Rodney  Searight  and  Jen- 
nifer Scarce.     Briony  Llewellyn 
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Dulwich  Picture  Gallery 
Reopening 

On  13  January,  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery  reopens  after  extensive 
redecoration  and  restoration. 
The  Gallery,  which  opened  in  its 
Soane  building  in  1814  and  was 
England's  first  public  art  mu- 
seum ,  has  been  returned  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  original  colour 
scheme,  a  rich  red  ochre.  The 
magnificent  collection  of  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century 
paintings,  which  include  major 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Murillo,  Cuyp,  Poussin  and 
Gainsborough  with  an  especially 
strong  representation  of  Dutch 
art,  are  to  be  hung  in  an  arrange- 
ment reminiscent  of  the  Regency 


(Above) 

Anne  Redpath.  Anstruther,  Fife, 
195^,  watercolour, 
2OV2  X  25  inches. 

taste.  Several  works  from  the 
store,  which  have  not  been  on 
display  for  years,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded. For  the  first  time  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Founders, 
which  is  part  of  the  gallery  build- 
ing, will  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  Gallery  stands  in  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  semi-rural 
district  and  is  easily  accessible  by 
car  or  train  from  central  London. 

(BeUm) 

Cuyp.  A  Road  near  a  River, 
c.  1660,  U>^ 66  inches. 
Dulwich  Picture  Gallery. 


(Right) 

Samuel  Laurence. 

Portrait  of  George  Eliot,  1857. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge. 


Anne  Redpath 
8  January-7  February  1981 
The  Mercury  Gallery 
26  Cork  Street,  wl 

Anne  Redpath  was  the  first 
woman  painter  to  be  elected  a 
full  member  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy  and  it  was  after  she 
had  raised  her  family  that  she 
turned  to  the  development  of  her 
sensual  and  passionate  painting 
technique.  Her  work  becomes 
increasingly  more  abstract  in  her 
later  years  which  is  indicative  of 
her  desire  to  widen  her  range  of 
work.  'If  one  painted  nothing  but 
still-life  one  would  fall  into  the 
narrow  range  of  one's  own  nat- 
ural selection.  To  go  to  Italy  and 
find  the  sky  is  more  violet  than 
blue;  to  Corsica  and  find  violets 
and  scarlets  on  the  hillside;  all 
this  enlarges  one's  range  of  co- 
lour responsiveness. '  Anne 
Redpath's  cosmopolitan  ex- 
perience helped  to  distinguish 
her  work  from  other  contempor- 
ary Scottish  artists,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  her  wide  success. 


George  Eliot 

11  December -26  April  1981 
The  British  Library 
Great  Russell  Street,  wcl 


'It  had  always  been  a  vague 
dream  of  mine  that  some  time 
or  other  I  might  write  a 
novel'  -  George  Eliot  did  not 
write  her  first  novel  until  she  was 
thirty-seven  but  her  succession 
of  masterpieces  has  placed  her 
amongst  the  greatest  novelists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  She  was 
born  on  22  November  1819,  as 
Mary  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Evans,  agent  to  the  New- 
digate  family  of  Arbury  Hall, 
Warwickshire.  It  was  not  until 
1851  when  she  moved  to  London 
to  become  the  Editor  of  the 
quarterly  Westminster  Review 
that  she  started  writing  under  the 
influence  of  G.  H.  Lewes  (with 
whom  she  lived).  Her  first  work 
was  'Amos  Barton',  1857,  follow- 
ed by  'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life', 
1858,  'Adam  Bede',  1859,  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss',  1860.  'Silas 
Marner',  1861,  Romola', 
1862-1863,  and  2  major  novels 
'Middlemarch',  1871-1872  and 
'Daniel  Deronda',  1876.  George 
Eliot  died  on  the  22  December 
1880,  and  was  by  then  England's 
most  famous  writer,  ranked  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning. 

The  British  Museum  was 
presented  with  the  manuscripts 
of  her  7  major  novels  in  !89 1  and 
the  exhibition  coniineniorating 
the  centenary  of  her  death  will 
include  these  fa.scinating  works 
in  her  neat,  legible  writing  and 
the  early  printed  editions.  There 
are  also  collections  of  her  letters, 
a  notelwok  of  historical  research 
for  'Honiola'  and  'George  Eliot's 
Blotter',  which  is  the  title  of  a 
book,  to  be  published  in  coiyunc- 
tion  with  the  exhibition,  written 
by  Daniel  Waley.  Also  included 
are  paintings  of  scenes  from 
'Adam  Bede'.  commissioned  by 
Queen  Victoria,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  George  Eliot. 
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John  Currie:  paintings 

and  drawings  1905-1914 

22  November- 10  January  1981 

Stoke-on-Trent  City  Museum 

and  Art  Gallery  ; 

24  January -8  March  1981 

Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford; 

21  March -21  April  1981 

Mappin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield; 

2  May -30  May  1981 

Bolton  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 

Until  now,  the  work  of  John 
Currie  has  suffered  total  critical 
neglect.  For  the  first  time  there  is 
the  opportunity  to  see  his  work 
from  both  public  and  private 
collections  together  with  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  work  from 
Stoke's  own  holdings.  The  ex- 
hibition is  shown  to  good  effect  in 
Stoke's  new  art  galleries  which 
reopened  last  year  after  a  4-year 
rebuilding  programme. 

The  show  spans  Currie's  short 
career  from  his  student  days  in 


The  Thames  and  River  Life 

9  December- 31  January  1981 
Burlington  Gallery 

10  Burlington  Gardens,  wl 

Angus  Lloyd,  Director  of  the 
Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  and 
Nicholas  Potter  have  opened  a 
new  prints  gallery  in  Burlington 
Gardens.  The  opening  exhibi- 
tion bodes  well  for  the  future 
of  a  gallery  which  specialises  in 
topography  and  includes  rare 
London  views.  Amongst  these 
are  the  impressive,  large  plates 
from  R.  Havell's  'Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Thames'  and  an 
interesting  long,  panorama  pub- 
lished by  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  showing  the  London 
stretch  of  the  river  c.  1846.  The 
Burlington  Gallery  will  also  spe- 
cialise in  sporting,  decorative, 
marine  and  other  subjects  in- 
cluding antique  maps.  All  con- 


the  Potteries  to  his  work  in  Lon- 
don shortly  before  his  suicide  in 
London  in  1914.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  early  ceramic  decor- 
ations, figure  studies,  oil  paint- 
ings of  French  and  Cornish  land- 
scapes, compositions  influenced 
by  the  Vorticist  group  and  paint- 
ings of  the  heavy-limbed  figures 
so  typical  of  the  Slade-trained 
artists  with  whom  Currie  came 
into  contact  in  1910.  The  catholic 
nature  of  the  exhibition  is  justi- 
fied by  the  need  for  a  survey  of 
this  artist's  work  and  also,  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself  - 
youthfully  experimental,  the 
product  of  an  abruptly  concluded 
career. 

Currie  was  susceptible  to  the 
prevailing  influences  of  the  day; 
his  friendships  with  Augustus 
John,  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska 
and  Stanley  Spencer  are  re- 
flected in  some  of  the  drawings 
but  in  the  strongest  paintings,  a 


noisseurs  of  prints  should  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  a  new  gallery 
enabling  them  to  sample  the 
delights  of  the  life,  society,  arch- 
itecture and  landscape  of  the 
periods  represented  in  the 
antique  engravings. 


memorable  individual  style  em- 
erges. Some  Later  Primitives 
through  its  style  and  content, 
throws  light  on  the  'Neo- 
Primitive'  group  (as  Nevinson 
called  them.)  The  Seamstresses 
with  its  monumental  figures,  was 
acclaimed  by  one  critic  as  'one  of 
the  very  best  pictures  by  a  living 
painter,  possessing  rare  spiritual 
qualities  in  addition  to  those  of 
technique'.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings, like  the  Tate's  Head  of  a 
woman  for  instance  (on  show  at 
Stoke  only)  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  being  seen  in  the  context  of 
their  more  avowedly  Vorticist 
studies,  and  the  inclusion  of  re- 
levant work  by  Epstein  and 
Gertler  helps  to  relate  the  work 
to  Currie's  contemporaries.  Most 
of  the  paintings  and  drawings  in 
the  exhibition  are  shown  in  the 
well-illustrated  catalogue  avail- 
able from  Stoke's  Museum  Shop. 

Sarah  Griffiths 


( Above) 

John  Currie  (1883-1914). 

Some  Later  Primitives  and 

Mme.  Tisceron,  1912. 

Left  to  right:  John  Currie, 

Mark  Gertler,  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson, 

Edward  Wadsworth 

and  Adrian  Allinson. 


( Above) 

Nancy  Kuo.  Men  in  conversation. 

Demons,  Men  and  Beasts 

from  the  Steppe 

2  November -30  January  1981 

Ai  Mei  Gallery 

205  Royal  College  Street 

Camden,  Nwl 

Nancy  Kuo  is  a  talented  mu- 
sician, actress,  singer,  poet,  dan- 
cer, writer  and  artist.  This  ex- 
hibition is  yet  another  confirm- 
ation of  her  multifarious  talents. 
The  twisted  beasts,  with  glaring 
eyes  and  the  dancing  figures  in 
rich  folds  of  cloth  were  inspired 
by  Saray  Album  in  the  Topkapi 
Saray  Museum,  Istanbul.  The 
album  depicts  the  activities  of 
the  Shamans  and  the  life  of  the 
nomads  with  their  beasts  of 
burden. 

Nancy  Kuo's  paintings  are  a 
mixture  of  naive,  primitive  and 
classical  art,  which  conveys  the 
grotesque  and  vivid  gestures  of 
both  beasts  and  men  on  large  and 
hanging  scrolls  around  the  gal- 
lery. The  Director  of  the 
Horniman  Museum  hopes  to 
purchase  the  complete  exhibi- 
tion with  financial  aid  from  in- 
dividuals and  institutions. 
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Van  Dyck's  Iconography 

5-31  January  1981 

McMaster  University  Art 

Gallery,  Hamilton; 

15  February  -  15  March  1981 

Norman  MacKenzie 

Art  Gallery,  Regina; 

13  September-15  October  1981 

Galerie  d'Art,  Sherbrooke; 

1-31  November  1981 

Owen's  Art  Gallery,  Sackville 

Anthony  Van  Dyck  (1599-1641) 
has  been  appreciated  by  genera- 
tions of  connoisseurs  for  his  im- 
f)osing  and  magnificent  full- 
length  Baroque  portraits  of  the 
Genoese  and  English  nobility. 
However,  his  skilled  drawings 
and  etchings  of  famous  contem- 
poraries -  painters,  engravers, 
architects,  aristocrats,  humanists 
and  collectors  are  a  fascinating 
portrayal  of  the  life  and  times  of 
the  artist  from  the  Collection  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Canada, 
which  have  never  been  exhibited 
before. 

Van  Dyck  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Rubens  and  in  1618 
the  nineteen-year-old  artist 
gained   his   initial  experience 


CANADA 


drawing  detailed  copies  of 
Rubens  paintings,  which  served 
as  engravers'  models.  The  draw- 
ings were  then  given  to  the 
master  engraver  Lucas  Vorster- 
man  (1595-1675),  who  was  a 
meticulous,  but  neurotic  per- 
fectionist. Vorsterman  was  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  Rubens  and  the  artists  argued 
to  the  extent  that  Vorsterman 
threatened  to  kill  Rubens  and 
emigrated  to  England  in  16'24. 
Meanwhile,  Van  Dyck  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  prints;  they 
made  old  and  modern  paintings 
accessible  to  a  large  audience 
and  strengthened  the  reputation 
of  the  artists  and  helped  in- 
fluence future  generations  of 
artists. 

Van  Dyck  returned  to  Ant- 
werp after  living  in  Italy,  from 
1621  to  1627,  and  began  his  first 
3  etchings:  a  reproduction  of  a 
portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  (c.  1497-1543),  a 
double  portrait  by  Titian  and  a 
canvas  he  had  recently  painted. 
His  development  of  etching  was 
not  without  failures;  the  etching 
of  the  Mocking  of  Christ,  is  an 


example  of  his  inability  to  cap- 
ture the  Titianesque  use  of  light 
present  in  the  painting.  In  1630 
Van  Dyck  continued  to  record 
some  of  the  most  influential  Fle- 
mish artists,  many  of  whom  were 
his  friends.  These  etchings  cap- 
ture the  individuality  and  inner 
spirit  of  the  sitters  with  a  sensibil- 
ity that  is  unique  to  this  great 
portraitist. 

The  prints  from  Van  Dyck  s 
Iconography  were  published  in 
Antwerp  between  1634—1644  by 
Martin  Van  den  Enden.  For  this 
enormous  project,  including  all 
the  most  influential  figures  of 
this  period  he  employed  the 
foremost  engravers  from  the 
skilled  and  prolific  Antwerp 
printing  industry.  Lucas  Vorster- 
man had  returned  to  Antwerp 
and  played  a  major  part  in 
producing  these  portraits  in  the 
half-length  format  Van  Dyck 
had  developed  in  his  own  etch- 
ings. The  Iconography  includes 
portraits  of  the  artists  Rubens, 
Jordaens,  Gentileschi  and 
Vouet.  There  are  portraits  of 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  Queen  Marie  de'  Med- 
ici, Rubens'  friend  the  French 
humanist  Nicholas  Pieresc  and 
the  English  architect  Inigo 
Jones.  The  enormity  and  out- 
standing quality  of  this  collection 
was  unprecedented  and  the  por- 
traits remain  as  a  record  and 
tribute  to  the  characters  and  to 
Van  Dyck  himself. 

(Left) 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck. 
Inigo  Jones  detail,  engraved 
by  Robert  van  Voerst, 
third  state,  21t.2  X  17.5  cm. 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 


(Above) 

David  B.  Milne. 
WaterfalL/Chute.  1930,  colour 
drypoint  on  Japan  paper, 
17.5  X  22.6  cm. 
Milne  Family  Collection. 


Reflections  in  a  Quiet  Pool: 
The  Prints  of  David  Milne 
14  November-  11  January  1981 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
Ottawa; 

29  January  -  1  March  1981 
Art  Gallery  of  Greater  Victoria; 
14  March- 12  April  1981 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  see 
the  work  of  David  Milne,  who  is 
one  of  Canada's  most  impressive 
painters,  watercolourists  and 
printmakers. 

The  170  prints  and  29  related 
watercolours  from  public  and 
private  collections  show  his 
talent  both  as  a  commercial  artist 
and  serious  painter.  His  earliest 
drypoints  were  scratched  with  a 
darning  needle  and  printed  with 
a  borrowed  laundry  wringer.  His 
originality  and  growing  mastery 
of  techni<iue  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  group  of  22 
etchings  and  dryjwints  of 
1909-1912.  Milne  was  the  in- 
novator of  the  multiple-plate 
colour  dryi)oint  metho<l.  The 
result  was  that  no  2  impressions 
of  colour  dry|>oint.s  are  alike  as 
he  varied  the  colours  used  each 
time.  The.se  works  and  the  series 
of  watercolours.  paintings  and 
prints  of //oiKseo/A/r.  Riga.  1922. 
demon.strate  that  Milne  was  an 
artist  of  great  richness  and 
variety. 
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UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


The  Boston  Tradition 

24  November- 4  January  1981 

Des  Moines  Art  Center; 

6  February -29  March  1981 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston; 

22  April- 14  June  1981 

The  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art; 

26  June  - 16  August  1981 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  Fine  Arts; 

Organised  by  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts  and  the 
Museum  of  fine  Arts,  Boston 

Boston  has  been  called  'The 
American  Athens',  which  illus- 
trates the  cultural  contribution 
this  city  has  made  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury its  intellectual  and  economic 
greatness  distinguished  the  city 
and  brought  it  to  fame;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  its  political 
leadership  led  to  the  revolution 
and  its  architectural  and  cultural 
achievements  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  made  it  a  centre 
for  the  finest  writers  and 
philosophers,  including  Emmer- 
son,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow  and  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  Henry  James. 

There  are  78  works  from  the 


collection  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  which  is  only  a 
small  part  of  its  fine  collection  of 
over  2,000  American  paintings. 
The  works  in  the  exhibition 
range  over  2  centuries  from  John 
Smibert's  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dudley,  1729,  to  Frank 
Benson's  still-life  The  Silver 
Screen,  1921.  The  selection  has 
been  based  on  the  criterion  that 
the  painters  must  have  worked  in 
Boston  and  its  environs,  or  were 
trained  there,  or  whose  art  was 
adopted  by  Bostonians  as  their 
own.  Nearly  half  the  exhibition 
is  composed  of  portraits,  which  is 
a  reflection  of  Boston's  tradition- 
al preference  for  figurative 
painting.  There  are  several  land- 
scape paintings  but  curiously 
only  2  of  these  are  of  Boston 
itself;  the  local  topography  was 
left  to  printmakers  and  the  Bos- 
ton painter  concentrated  on  the 
figurative,  the  ideal  and  exotic. 
There  are  only  2  still-lifes  which 
again  reflect  the  historic  taste  of 
the  Bostonians,  who  never  ap- 
preciated or  collected  still-lifes  in 
the  same  way  that  they  were 
treasured  by  New  Yorkers  and 
Philadelphians. 

There  are  2  distinct  Boston 


(  Above) 

John  Singleton  Copley 
(1738-1815). 

Mrs.  Samuel  Quincy,  c.  1761. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston; 
Bequest  of  Miss  Grace  W. 
Treadwell. 

traditions  in  American  painting: 
one  is  the  colonial  period,  which 
reached  its  height  with  Copley 
in  the  1760s  and  lasted  until 
Stuart's  death  in  1828.  The  other 
is  the  modern  era  which  started 
with  Allston's  return  from 
abroad  until  today.  John 
Smibert's  arrival  in  Boston  from 
England  in  1729  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Boston's  artistic  leader- 
ship. It  was  his  tradition  of  soph- 
isticated portrait  painting,  which 
was  an  example  to  others 
throughout  the  colonial  period. 
He  was  followed  by  the  artist 
John  Singleton  Copley,  whose 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezekiel 
Goldthwait  and  Portrait  of  his 
Family  will  be  on  view.  Copley's 
work  was  unrivalled  during  the 
'sixties  and  early  'seventies;  It 
was  Gilbert  Stuart's  arrival 
which  brought  the  latest  English 
style  to  Boston.  His  finest  works 


(Ufl) 

William  Matthew  Prior 
(1806-1878). 
William  Allen,  18^3. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston; 
M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection. 


were  painted  before  his  ap- 
pearence  in  Boston  but  his  mas- 
terpiece Bishop  Cheverus  should 
not  be  missed.  It  has  been  said 
that  'Copley  and  Stuart  are  re- 
membered as  good  painters,  and 
nothing  more'  and  it  was 
Washington  Allston's  genius  that 
is  remembered  by  Bostonians. 
He  came  to  Boston  in  1818,  after 
17  years  in  Italy  and  England. 
His  personality  was  poetic,  his 
ideals  extreme  and  he  was  an 
emulator  of  Titian,  but  above  all 
his  love  of  the  figurative  and 
moral  has  had  a  lasting  influence 
on  Bostonian  artists. 

Winslow  Homer's  dramatic 
picture  of  a  man's  struggle  with 
the  sea  Fog  Warning  and  John 
Singer  Sargent's  portrait  of  the 
Boston  socialite  Mrs.  Fiske 
Warren  are  also  exhibited. 
Works  by  lesser-known  artists 
associated  with  the  Boston  tradi- 
tion on  view  are  William  Morris 
Hunt,  Frederic  P.  Vinton,  Den- 
nis Bunker  and  William  Paxton. 
The  work  of  these  artists  com- 
pletes a  picture  of  a  city  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  American 
art. 

The  major  corporate  funding 
for  the  exhibition  has  been 
provided  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Foundation.  It  has  also  been 
supported  by  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Patrons  of 
The  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 
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Chinese  Porcelains 

in  European  Mounts 

Until  25  January  1981 

jThe  China  Institute 

125  East  15th  Street,  New  York 

Big  is  certainly  not  always  beau- 
tiful but  small  can  occasionally 
be  sensational.  No  visitor  to  New 
York  should  miss  this  exhibition. 
Chosen  and  impeccably  cata- 
:  logued  by  Sir  Francis  Watson,  a 
former  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's 

I  Works  of  Art  and  also  formerly 
Director  of  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, it  consists  of  just  41  exam- 
ples of  mounted  porcelains,  plus 
3  drawings  and  2  paintings. 
Nevertheless,  their  impact  is 
overwhelming,   combining  the 

j  understated  elegance  of  the  East 
with  the  bravura  opulence  of  the 
West.  In  the  Garniture  of  three 
Vases  for  example,  blue  and 
white  painted  cylindrical  vases 
are  mounted  in  gilt  bronzes  in  the 
most  advanced  Neo-classical 
taste  and  of  an  almost  archi- 
tectural grandeur.  In  contrast, 
the  rather  earlier  Decorative 
Group  is  a  riot  of  swirling  Rococo 
bronze  and  delicate  Vincennes 
flowers  enshrining  a  blanc  de 
chine  figure  of  Putai  Hosang  and 
a  libation  cup.  The  figure  has 
even  been  given  a  fantastic 
bronze  hat  reminiscent  of  the 
toques  worn  by  the  late  Queen 
Mary.  As  an  antidote  to  such 
extravaganzas,  there  are  2  ewers 
in  English  silver  and  silver-gilt 
mounts  that  hark  back  in  style  to 
what  would  have  been  the  great- 
est treasure  of  all,  the  so-called 
Beckford-Gaignieres  vase, 
which  once  belonged  to  Louis  the 
Great  of  Hungary  (1326-1366) 
and  was  tragically  stripped  of  its 
enamelled  silver  mounts  some- 
time in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  Jeffrey  Daniels 


Ormolu  ornament  with  figure  of 
P'u  Tai,  French,  eighteenth 
century  mounts,  1 7Jt5—l  7^9. 


Masterpieces  of  nineteenth- 
century  Photography  from 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
18  December  - 15  February  1981 
The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York 

This  is  the  first  international  loan 
exhibition  of  photographs  from  a 
foreign  museum  to  be  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
first  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris  to  be  presen- 
ted in  the  United  States.  The 
collection  is  of  photographs  and 
daguerreotypes  from  the  Golden 
Age  of  French  photography, 
1840s-1880s.  It  was  a  period 
when  the  French  artist  photo- 
graphers were  preoccupied  with 
the  new  and  controversial  Real- 
ist school  of  painting.  They  ex- 
perimented with  photography  as 
a  new  art  form  and  a  means  of 
developing  their  expression  of 
naturalism.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  first  documentary 
photographs  began  to  emerge, 
marking  the  importance  of  the 
second  Empire  in  the  history  of 
photography.  The  exhibition 
was  selected  and  organised  by 
Weston  Naef,  Associate  Curator 


of  Photographs  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  with  Bernard 
Marbot,  Curator  of  Nineteenth- 
century  Photography  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  is 
sponsored  by  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company. 


(Below) 

Nadar  (1820-1910). 
Celine  Montaland  (1843-1891), 
1860,  salt  paper  photograph. 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 


(Lefi) 

Antiphonarium,  The  A.s<ension, 
fourteenth  century,  Italian. 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 


Masterpieces  of 

Mediaeval  Painting: 

The  Art  of  Illumination 

20  November- 8  February  1981 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 

29  East  Thirty-sixth  Street 

New  York 

The  exhibition  celebrates  the 
completion  of  a  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Exxon  Corporation 
which  has  made  available  1,200 
reproductions  of  the  library's 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
treasures,  both  in  colour  slides 
and  microfiche. 

There  will  be  over  100  of  the 
library's  finest  manuscripts  and 
20  illuminated  single  leaves  on 
view,  from  a  collection  that  is 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
manuscripts  include  books,  not 
only  Bibles  and  service  books, 
but  works  by  classical  authors, 
scientific  manuscripts,  practical 
treatises  on  the  various  aspects  of 
mediaeval  life,  histories,  biog- 
raphies, romances,  fables  and 
legends.  One  of  the  remarkable 
examples  of  textual  and  artistic 
excellence  is  the  ninth-century 
'Lindau  Gospels',  written  at  the 
Swiss  abbey  of  St.  Gall.  The 
manuscript  is  bound  in  2  of  the 
finest  mediaeval  book  covers  still 
in  existence.  The  front  cover 
consists  of  gold  and  jewels  from 
the  workshop  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  c.  875,  and  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  Carolingian 
school,  while  the  back  cover  is 
South  German,  c.  800  ani  the 
earliest  metal  binding  in  the 
library. 

Amongst  the  single  leaves  dis- 
played is  the  Winchester  Leaf  with 
Scenes  of  David,  written  and 
illuminated  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century  at  St. 
Swithin's  Priory  in  Winchester, 
England.  Other  important  works 
include  the  thirteenth-century 
'Berthold  Missal',  named  after 
the  Abbot  of  Weingarten  who 
commissioned  it  between  12(K) 
and  1232.  It  is  a  rich  ma.sterpiecc 
of  the  Weingarten  school  of 
painting  and  the  most  imjmrtant 
German  Romanes<iue  manu- 
script in  the  United  States. 
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compiled  by  Lynne  Thornton 


Recent  acquisitions 

by  the  French  Museums 

14  November -2  March  1981 

Grand  Palais 

Place  Clemenceau 

75008  Paris 

Telephone:  261  5 It  10 

This  sumptuous  exhibition, 
'Cinq  Annees  d'Enrichissement 
du  Patrimoine  National 
1975-  1980'  presents  the  acquisi- 
tions over  the  last  5  years  by 
French  museums  through  dona- 
tions, purchases,  and  gifts  in  lieu 
of  death  duties:  400  paintings, 
works  of  art,  historical  docu- 
ments, books  and  manuscripts. 
After  the  f)omp  of  the  French 
eighteenth  century,  the  rooms 
display  selections  of  objects  from 
Antiquity  to  the  Middle  Ages; 
the  Renaissance  (Piero  della 
Francesca);  paintings  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries  (de  Champaigne,  de  la 


FRANCE 

Tour,  Goya,  Friedrich,  Renoir, 
Burne-Jones,  Klimt,  Redon): 
Napoleonic  souvenirs;  36  terra- 
cotta busts  of  political  figures  by 
Daumier;  works  from  the  Picasso 
museum  and  twentieth-century 
paintings  and  sculpture  (Derain, 
Matisse,  Kandinsky,  Larionov, 
Malevitch,  Raymond  Duchamp- 
Villon,  Mondrian,  Kirchner,  de 
Chirico,  Brauner,  Pollock,  New- 
man, Matta  and  Rauschenberg). 
Some  pieces  have  astonishing 
histories.  The  Sancy  diamond, 
for  instance,  was  sold  to  James  i 
of  England  by  the  Sieur  de 
Nancy.  Yielded  by  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  it  was  left  in  1661  to 
Louis  XIV.  Stolen  from  Marie 
Antoinette  in  1792,  it  then 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
Spanish  Marquis,  the  Demi- 
doffs,  a  Hindu  Maharajah  and 
the  Astors,  until  finally  pur- 
chased by  the  Louvre  in  1976. 


(Above) 

Jacques  Louis  David. 
Napoleon  dans  son  cabinet 
de  travail. 

National  Mtiseums,  Paris. 


The  Centenary  of 

Andre  Derain  (1880-  1954) 

17  December- 8  March  1981 

Musee  d'Art  Moderne 

de  la  Ville  de  Paris 

1 1  avenue  du  President-Wilson 

75116  Paris 

Telephone:  723  6127 

The  collection  of  the  Musee 
d'Art  Moderne  is  already  strong 
in  Derains  through  donations 
from  the  artist,  Ambroise  Vol- 
lard,  Mme.  Amos,  Dr.  Girardin 
and  M.  etMme.  Henry-Thomas, 

(Lefi) 

Andre  Derain. 

Nature  Morte    la  Table,  1980, 
92  X  71  cm. 

Museum  of  Modem  Art,  Paris. 


as  well  as  purchases  by  the  City 
of  Paris.  The  well-known  works 
selected  to  complete  this  retro- 
spective exhibition  (with  20  or  so 
paintings,  sculptures,  engrav- 
ings and  documents)  come  from 
both  private  and  public  sources. 


The  Lyautey  Museum  at  auction 

Marechal  Lyautey,  Academi- 
cian, Minister  of  War,  first  Resi- 
dent-General of  Morocco,  died 
in  1934,  poor  and  wounded  by 
the  frequent  incomprehension 
and  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
The  house  in  which  he  spent  his 
last  years,  Thorey-Lyautey, 
near  his  native  Nancy  in  Lor- 
raine, became  a  museum.  The 
library,  furniture,  autographed 
photographs,  oriental  arms, 
paintings  by  colonial  artists  and 
souvenirs  of  Indo-China,  Mad- 
agascar and  Morocco  were  left 
untouched.  But  with  only  2,000 
visitors  a  year  to  a  cumbersome 


ind  bleak  house  slowly  sliding 
nto  ruin,  the  remaining  -  dis- 
ant  -  heirs  decided  to  auction 
he  contents  after  the  local 
jovernment  had  refused  their 
jrojwsed  donation.  Despite  an 
jutcry  in  the  French  press,  the 
collection  was  auctioned  at  Hotel 
Drouot  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  3  sales  being  held  by 
Me.  Neret-Minet.  The  major 
part  was  knocked-down,  at  40 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  estimates,  to  the  recently 
created  Association  Nationale 
Marechal  Lyautey;  200  generals 
and  numerous  political  figures 
among  the  2,500  members, 
£100,000  collected  out  of  the 
£400,000  needed  to  acquire  and 
partly  restore  the  chateau,  as 
well  as  to  buy  back  its  contents  at 
auction.  After  so  many  years  of 
neglect,  it  seems  that  the  refur- 
bished museum  will  become  a 
monument  worthy  of  Lyautey, 
prototype  of  the  French  colonial 
hero. 


Andrew  Wyeth 

2  December- 31  January  1981 

Galerie  Claude  Bernard 

7  rue  des  Beaux-Arts 

75006  Paris 

Telephone:  326  97  07 

The  British  public  was  able  to 
discover  this  celebrated  Ameri- 
can artist  last  year  when  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Lon- 
don, held  the  first  major  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  in  Europe  (see 
The  Connoisseur,  July  1980). 
Here,  the  Galerie  Claude  Ber- 
nard presents  a  different  selec- 
tion of  landscapes,  p>ortraits  and 
interiors  in  tempera,  water- 
colour,  drybrush  and  pencil. 
Many  are  recent  works. 

(Right) 

Andrew  Wyeth. 
Day  Dream,  1980, 
tempera,  57  X  68  cm. 
Galerie  Claude  Bernard. 


Paris 

Nouveau  Drouot 
Sales  24  October  1980 

The  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
Japanese  prints  has  made  them  a 
major  saleroom  attraction.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of 
their  spell  and  growing  value  as 
collectors  items  was  the  sale  of 
Japanese  prints  at  the  Drouot 
salerooms  in  Paris,  conducted  by 
Ader  Picard  Tajan  assisted  by 
Mes.  G.  andT.  Portier  Experts. 
The  sale  was  an  unprecedented 
success  with  record  prices  for 
works  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Japanese  artists. 

The  record  prices  included  for 
a  Utamaro  £34,314,  a  Sharaku 
£24,510,  a  Kiyonaga  £16,667,  a 
Shun-Ko  £12,745.  The  second 
part  of  the  sale  was  the  Ernest  Le 
Veel  Collection  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  Japanese 
prints  in  the  West  and  auctioned 
in  Paris.  This  sale  reached  a  total 
of  3,900,000  francs,  upsetting 
even  the  most  optimistic  fore- 
casts. The  collection  was  brought 
to  the  salerooms  after  40  years  in 
semi-obscurity.  It  was  the  per- 
sonal collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Le  Veel  and  assembled 
before  1935. 

The  sale  was  attended  by 
numerous  collectors  and  dealers. 

(Right) 

Momokawa  Choki. 
Oban  Tate-e, 
36.3  X  22.7cm. 
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Andy  Warhol  in  Cologne 

The  celestial  and  Warhol  may 
not  at  first  appear  congenial 
companions  but  on  15 
October  1880,  work  was  com- 
pleted on  Cologne's  Gothic 
Cathedral.  To  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  this,  the  Bonn  Gal- 
lery owner  Herman  Wuensche 
persuaded  Andy  Warhol  to  place 
the  Cathedral  on  canvas.  Warhol 
spent  3  days  in  a  hotel  near  the 
Cathedral  absorbing  its  archi- 
tecture and  atmosphere  and 
taking  photographs.  He  painted 
his  4  variations  using  the  photo- 
graphs as  reference  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  array  of  colours  and 
techniques  in  each  work.  The 
fourth  work  was  added  later  and 
is  entitled  Final  State.  It  is  a 
colourful  and  festive  piece  which 
depicts  the  Cathedral's  spires  in 
blue,  violet  and  brilliant  red  of 
the  Cardinal's  robes  with  the 
contour  lines  drawn  in  diamond 
dust.  The  paintings  immediately 
sold  for  DM  200,000  which  dis- 
appointed Cologne's  museums. 
However,  the  1980  festivities 
included  many  tributes  by  artists 
to  this  breathtaking  Cathedral. 
The  culmination  of  the  festivities 
was  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  ii 
to  Cologne  in  November  1980. 


(Below) 

Andy  Warhol's  paintings 
of  Cologne  Cathedral. 


Adriaen  Van  Wesel 

A  Utrecht  Sculptor 

of  the  Late  Middle  Ages 

20  December- 15  March  1981 

The  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam, 

The  Netherlands 

Wood  sculpture  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  destruction  by  nat- 
ural or  human  elements  includ- 
ing the  iconoclasm  which  swept 
the  Netherlands.  For  this  reason 
it  is  both  exciting  and  rare  to 
view  the  work  of  Adriaen  Van 
Wesel,  which  has  survived  the 
500  years  since  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Most  of  the  works  included  in 
the  exhibition  are  merely  frag- 
ments of  a  larger  whole  but  this 
does  not  diminish  the  enjoyment 
of  these  exquisite  works.  Ten  of 
the  20  woodcarvings  come  from 
the  Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  which 
was  in  the  Cathedral  at 
's-Hertogenbosch  from  1477. 
The  Altarpiece  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Our  Lady  who  still  reside  there. 
It  consisted  of  a  central  section 
which  was  traditionally  covered 
during  the  week  by  wings  which 
were  also  carved.  The  Brother- 
hood later  decided  that  the  wings 
should  be  decorative  even  when 
closed  and  additional  wings  were 
applied  to  the  outsides  of  the 
existing  wings  and  in  1488  they 
were  painted  by  Hieronymus 
Bosch.  This  cost  the  Brother- 
hood the  substantial  sum  of  462 


Rhenish  guilders.  The  inside  of 
the  wings  were  also  painted  by 
the  Brussels  master  Gielis  Pan- 
hedel,  about  whom  little  is 
known  today.  From  1523  to  1629 
the  altarpiece  lay  in  its  festive 
beauty,  except  during  the  icono- 
clasm when  it  was  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  re-installed 
in  1567.  The  history  of  the  altar- 
piece  ended  tragically  in  1629 
when  Frederick  Henry  captured 
's-Hertogenbosch  and  the  Cathe- 
dral was  handed  to  the  Protest- 


(  Above) 

Adriaen  Van  Wesel. 
Musical  Angel. 

tants.  Its  fate  is  unknown  there- 
after; the  wings  were  certainly 
lost  and  only  the  2  parts  belong- 
ing to  the  Brotherhood  remain. 
The  Rijksmuseum  has  already 
acquired  several  fragments  of 
the  carvings  and  in  1900  a  large 
number  were  found  in  a  London 
sale. 

The  other  works  on  display 
were  intended  for  devotional  use 
but  their  precise  history  is  un- 
known. There  are  numerous 
groups  of  scenes  with  one  figure 
or  more,  sometimes  including 
horses  and  other  animals.  Each 
carving  has  an  originality  and 
reali-stic  liveliness  that  charac- 
terises the  artist.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  Adriaen  Van 
Wesel  the  exhibition  also  in- 
cludes the  work  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  Utrecht  and  there  will 
be  slides,  films  and  a  catalogue 
available. 
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I  Wf^s  monttL  The  Connoisseur  is 

1  I  launching  a  new  monthly  supple- 
^  L  ment  which  will  relate  the  maga- 
ne  closely  to  the  financial  structure  of 
le  art  market.  Produced  by  Robin 
juthy,  the  editor  of  The  Alternative 
]ivestment  Report,The  Investment  File 
Till  analyse  movements  and  develop- 
lents  in  the  market,  anticipate  trends 
ind  monitor  continuously  the  invest- 
lent  potential  of  many  fields  -  some 
iready  famihar  to  readers  of  The 
onnoisseur  others  identifying  new 
irections  for  collectors  and  investors, 
he  File  will  he  a  guide  through  the 
lazes  and  minefields  of  the  art  market. 
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INTRODUCTION 


he  Investment  File  feature  on  market  movements  is 
published  this  month  in  The  Connoisseur  for  the 
first  time.  It  forms  part  of  a  regular  series 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  influences  that 
irive  prices  up  and  down  in  every  sector  of  the  art 
narket . 

Apart  from  monitoring  in  a  quite  unique  way  the  shifts 
in  taste,  fashion  and  demand  to  which  the  art  market  has 
always  been  subject ,  we  believe  these  commentaries  will 
tielp  readers  to  deploy  their  funds  in  directions  that 
make  sense  on  investment  as  well  as  artistic  grounds. 
More  and  more  collectors  now  recognise  that  values  in 
every  field  are  strongly  affected  by  political  and 
economic  developments,  the  incidence  of  important 
publications,  exhibitions  and  sales  and  even  market 
manipulation . 

The  concept  of  art  as  investment  has  been  strongly 
resisted  in  some  quarters.  This  is  because  collectors 
feel  that  to  apply  the  methods  of  investment  analysis  to 
art  somehow  downgrades  their  relationship  to  the 
objects  in  question.  Any  intelligent  art-collector  is 
already  unconsciously  an  investor  in  any  case  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  a  price-expectation.  That  is  to  say, 
when  making  a  purchase  he  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
buy  the  same  object  in  a  year's  time  at  half  the  price; 
for  if  that  were  the  case  he  would  not  buy  it.  Rather, 
because  he  believes  in  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  object 
he  is  buying,  he  expects  other  people,  perhaps  a  growing 
number  of  other  people,  to  come  to  share  his  view,  and 
this  could  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  maintained  or 
higher  market  value. 

Most  cultured  people  are  drawn  to  more  than  one  area  of 
the  art  world.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  collector  who 
would  equally  like  to  own  ancient  Greek  coins.  Renais- 
sance bronzes  and  Expressionist  prints.  Before  setting 
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out  to  buy,  it  must  make  good  sense  to  identify  which 
field,  over  and  above  its  aesthetic  appeal,  offers  the 
prospect  of  strong  growth  in  value,  which  is  the  least 
hazardous  in  terms  of  forgeries,  which  enjoys  an 
efficient  two-way  market,  and  in  which  dealers'  margins 
are  moderate  and  acceptable. 

In  publishing  The  Investment  File  we  take  for  granted 
our  readers'  primary  interest  in  the  aesthetic  and 
historical  value  of  works  of  art .  But ,  few  people  today 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  financial  dangers  as  well  as 
opportunities  of  buying  in  the  art  market.  It  is  in 
acknowledgement  of  this  reality  that  we  are  pleased  to 
introduce  the  investment  feature. 


ANCIENT  COINS 

The  steep  rise  in  the  value  of  top  grade  American 
coins  which  began  in  mid-1979  continued  during  the 
early  months  of  1980,  fuelled  by  profits  coin- 
dealers  had  made  in  the  silver  and  gold  bullion 
markets.  Although  prices  have  slid  back  by  20-30  per 
cent  from  their  peaks,  the  repercussions  in  other  areas 
of  the  coin  world  have  been  or  will  soon  be  felt. 

The  great  American  coin  rush  at  one  time  saw  prices 
moving  up  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  month  while  the 
obsession  with  condition  became  even  more  pronounced. 
The  American  Numismatic  Association's  numerical  grad- 
ing system  gives  a  top  of  iis-70  (Mint  State  )  and  it  is  for 
the  coins  in  the  iis-65  to  iis-70  grades,  the  so-called  gem 
material,  that  American  collectors  are  willing  to  pay 
vast  premiums . 
This  preoccupation  with  condition  applies,  of  course, 
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ANCIENT  COINS 

continued 

in  every  sector  of  the  coin  market  (books  have  even  been 
published  on  how  to  grade  Krugerrands)  and  in  the  art 
world  generally.  Since  the  American  series  of  coins  is 
comparatively  short  and  most  of  them  are  in  plentiful 
supply,  the  rarity  factor  is  less  relevant  and  condition 
must  take  its  place  as  the  principal  determinant  of 
value  .  That  is  to  say ,  because  most  American  coins  are  not 
rare  in  absolute  terms,  they  can  only  be  said  to  be  rare 
(and  therefore  more  valuable )  inaparticular  condition. 

American  dealers  now  see  many  European  series  of  coins , 
particularly  the  British  and  German,  as  havingbeen  left 
behind.  During  the  Summer  and  the  Autumn  of  1979  their 
buying  power  was  felt  in  Europe ,  especially  for  pieces  in 
the  very  top  grades  which  have  not  hitherto  carried  the 
same  premiums  over  the  medium  grades  that  prevailed  in 
the  United  States.  So  far,  the  markets  for  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  have  hardly  been  affected.  Bunker  Hunt,  a 
long-standing  collector  of  Byzantine  coins,  is  known  to 
have  bought,  discreetly  through  an  agent  and  without 
disturbing  price-levels,  a  good  many  of  the  outstanding 
pieces  on  the  market  last  year.  But  the  early  Roman  and 
Greek  series  have  barely  moved. 

The  last  time  the  ancient  coinmarket  came  to  lifewas  in 
1972  when  a  surge  of  investment  followed  the  sale  in 
Switzerland  of  the  ancient  collections  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York.  Prices  moved  up  sharply,  by 
between  100  per  cent  and  200  per  cent ,  over  the  course  of 
the  next  2  years  but  slipped  back  a  little  before  steady- 
ingup  in  late  1974. Ancient  coin values  are  evenharder  to 
monitor  than  modern  coins .  For  not  only,  as  every  numis- 
matist will  tell  you,  is  every  milled  coin  different, 
every  hammered  coin,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
strike  and  the  centering,  may  be  said  almost  to  have  its 
own  character.  A  further  complication  lies  in  the  fact 
that  grading  standards,  particularly  for  bronze,  have 
fallen.  Coins  that  were  commonly  described  as  Fine  in 
1974  have  'improved'  awhole  grade  andwouldnow  be  listed 
as  '  Very  Fine '  .  This  change  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
upward  price-movements  over  the  period  look  smaller  than 
they  really  are . 

Dealers  and  auctioneers  comment  on  a  shortage  of  good 
material  and  their  descriptions  of  the  ancient  coin 
market  as  a  whole  range  from  a  'a  bit  quiet'  to  'in  the 
doldrums'  .  Although  individual  coins,  especially  gold, 
have  performed  well,  a  very  large  number  have  either 
remained  static  or  fallen  in  value  .  Some  dealers  feel  the 
market  is  poised  for  amajor  recovery  while  others  fear  it 
is  gradually  sinking  into  obscurity  through  lack  of  new 
collectingblood.  That  is  a  view  fromGreat  Britain  where 
the  collecting  of  ancient  coins  is  regarded  as  a  schol- 
arly and  rather  old-fashioned  pursuit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  continental  Europe,  particularly  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  United  States  the  numbers  are  flourishing. 

In  Great  Britain  the  declining  enthusiasm  is  linked  to 
a  loss  of  confidence  following  the  discovery  of  many 
hoards.  The  use  of  metal  detectorshasbrought  to  light  an 
unsettling  number  of  Roman  coins  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  For  instance,  an  antoninianus  (Pax 
Aug  type)  of  the  rebel  Emperor  Carausius  (287-293  ad)  in 
Very  Fine  condition  was  an  interesting  and  scarce  item  in 
1974  catalogued  at  £75;  today  it  would  fetch  only  around 
£50  thanks  to  the  large  quantities  found.  Similarly,  an 
Extremely  Fine  Macrinus  denarius  that  would  have  made 
£350  in  1974  would  only  command  £200-£300  today . 

The  trouble  is  that  although  ancient  coins  are  often 
found  in  ones  and  twos ,  they  have  a  nasty  habit  of  turning 
up  several  hundred  at  a  time,  and  this  can  seriously 
disrupt  the  market.   One  London  dealer  was  recently 
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Tarentum  gold  solidus  c  .  340-330bc.  Obverse ,  Hera. .  Reverse. 
Taras  appealing  to  his  father  Poseidon . 


there 
itsriors 

loressif 


Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great .  336-323bc.  Goidstater. 
Obverse,  Athena.  Reverse,  Nike  holding  a  wreath  and  naval 
standard.  For  ancient  coins ,  the  quality  of  the  strike  and 
the  centering  are  as  important  determinants  of  value  as 
the  condition. 


confronted  with  an  offer  of  40  Athenian  tetradrachm, 
with  the  assurance  that  thiswas  the  full  extent  of  ahoarc' 
nobody  else  had  been  shown.  The  dealer  took  a  chance  and' 
bought  the  lot,  only  to  discover  there  were  several 
thousand  others  being  fed  on  to  the  market.  Here  again, 
prices  for  unexceptional  pieces  have  dropped. 

Among  the  other  factors  that  deter  collectors  and 
investors  is  the  worry  that  a  high  percentage  of  al!. 
transactions  in  ancient  coins  take  place  between 
dealers .  Too  many  coins  do  the  rounds  of  the  trade  for  too 
long,  getting  marked  up  at  each  stage,  before  finally 
coming  to  restwitha  private  collector. 

There  is,  too,  the  problem  of  counterfeits,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  Since  experts  disagree  on  the  status  of 
coins  which  some  allege  to  be  the  work  of  the  great 
nineteenth-century  German  counterfeiter  Becker,  ama- 
teurs naturally  feel  they  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  in. 
There  is  also  the  worry  that  some  coins  have  been  cleverly 
'tooled  up'  ,  which  isto  say,  someone  has  gone  to  work  with 
a  fine  tool  to  sharpen  up  the  hair-lines  in  the  case  of  a 
head  for  instance  to  make  the  coin  look  better  than  it 
really  is . 

The  hazards  are  perhaps  no  greater  than  in  any  other 
sector  of  the  art  market.  Certainly,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  historical  interest  of  many  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  underwrites  a  permanent  market  value  for  them. 
Anyone  buying  today  can  be  sure  he  is  not  coming  in  at  the 
top  of  a  boom.  Investors  would  be  wise  to  concentrate  on 
Greek  coins  in  Very  Fine  condition  or  better  and  Roman 
Republican  and  Imperial  silver  coins  from  the  period  100 
Bc  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  in  about  Extremely 
Fine  condition  or  better.  It  is  widely  believed  that  a 
catalyst  is  needed  to  start  this  market  moving  again .  If 
the  arrangements  currently  being  negotiated  by  Spink  to 
auction  the  ancient  coin  collection  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  in  Boston  are  successfully  concluded,  then  this 
event  may  provide  it . 
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VICTORIAN  IMAGES 


[n  1837,  using  a  salt  fixative,  Louis-Jacques-Mande 
Daguerre  produced  his  first  photograph,  and  in  1839 
he  proudly  declared  that  his  daguerreotype  would 
'  give  an  impulse  to  the  arts.  .  .  and  the  little  work 
t  entails  will  greatly  please  the  ladies'  .  That  same 
ear  there  was  an  exhibition  of  daguerreotypes  featuring 
nteriors  and  still-lifes  which  Daguerre  offered  at  the 
rice  of  3i  francs  each. 

Since  then  photography  has  come  a  long  way .  Not  only  did 
t  help  to  revolutionise  the  art  world  -  most  of  the 
mpressionists  owed  a  great  deal  to  photography  -  but  it 
ecame  itself  a  respected  art  form.  The  value  of  a 
aguerreotype  has  leapt  from  3i  francs  in  1839  to  $36 , 000 
n  1980  -  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  photograph .  The 
abject  was  a  self-portrait  by  a  Boston  daguerreo  typist , 
.  S.  Southworth. 

;  Of  all  the  alternative  forms  of  investment,  photo- 
[raphs  have  consistently  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
ierformers  in  recent  years.  Auctions  in  New  York,  the 
oom  town  of  photographs,  have  been  showing  a  steady 
ncrease  in  prices  and  the  London  market  has  been  riding 
igh  on  the  New  York  wave . 

•  Several  factors  are  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
nterest .  In  particular  there  have  been  several  exhibi- 
tions in  New  York,  London  and  other  European  cities, 
llustrating  the  works  of  particular  photographers, 
schools  of  photography  or  subjects.  A  further  boost  to 
nterest  in  Victorian  images  has  its  root  in  the  current 
'ascination  for  the  opposite  extremes,  on  the  one  hand, 
if  the  exploitation  and  deprivation  of  the  nineteenth 
ientury  and,  on  the  other,  the  preoccupation  with  myth 
md  a  world  of  ideal  beauty  which  has  been  reflected 
•ecently  in  the  enormous  prices  paid  for  Pre-Raphaelite 
jaintings . 

Some  Victorian  pictures  feature  the  same  subjects  and 
ire  objects  of  similar  interest .  Julia  Margaret  Cameron 

1815-1879)  typified  the  ideals  of  the  art  set  that  she 
Lived    with    in    a    series    of    photographs  entitled 

illustrations  to  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  and 
)ther  poems' .  She  also  produced  portraits  of  friends 
LncludingDarwin,  Carlyle,  Leslie  Stephen  and  in  partic- 
ilar  Tennyson  himself.  The  prices  for  one  of  her  por- 
traits of  Tennyson  rose  from  $1,050  in  April  1978  to 
^2,600  in  November  1979  and  would  probably  fetch  around 
^3 , 000  today,  if  the  conditions  were  excellent . 

Deprivation  was  well  illustrated  by  Thomas  Annan 
(1829-1887)  in  his  pictures  of  Glasgow  slums  taken  in 
1877.  There  were  4  editions  of  this  work  entitiled  Old 
Closes  and  Streets  of  Glasgow.  The  first  2  contained  40 
mounted  Carbon  Prints  and  the  second  2  editions  con- 
tained 50  photogravures  engraved  by  Annan  from  his 
photographs.  Annan  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  this 
process  and  the  second  2  editions  of  his  work  in  Glasgow 
published  in  1900  are  fine  examples .  Prices  for  this  work 
rose  from  $875  in  April  1979  to  $1 ,  200  in  March  1979  and  to 
:$1 , 800  in  November  of  the  same  year . 

'  Daguerreotype  portraits  of  a  far  less  interesting 
jnature  than  the  later  carbon  prints  and  photogravure 
work  by  Annan  or  the  artistic  Albumen  prints  of  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  auctions 
which  include  nineteenth-century  photographs.  The  mar- 
ket has  evened  out  in  this  area,  prices  in  late  1980 
lequalling  or  falling  just  below  prices  realised  at  the 
Ibeginning  of  the  year.  When  a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
I  fairly  few  daguerreotypes  on  the  market ,  the  good  prices 
obtained  produced  an  interest  in  this  very  earliest  mode 
of  photography  and  brought  many  more  onto  the  market. 
When  you  consider  that  in  London  alone  during  1861  there 
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The  Niagara  Falls,  a  daguerreotype  by  Piatt  D .  Babbit  known  as 
'Babbit  of  Niagara  Falls  ' .  Christie  'sSouth  Kensington  are 
hoping  to  realise  between  £800-£l ,  200  for  this  on  26 March. 
Photograph:  Christie's,  South  Kensington . 


were  at  least  200  portrait  studios  handling  dozens  of 
sittings  a  day  it  can  be  calculated  that  a  vast  number  of 
these  portraits  must  still  be  in  existence  . 

It  is  not  the  anonymous  portraits  of  people  long  since 
faded  into  oblivion  which  are  of  an  investment  interest . 
These  are  bought  by  dealers  to  sell  to  collectors  anxious 
for  an  inexpensive  example  of  an  early  daguerreotype  .  It 
is  the  unusual  subjects,  such  as  exteriors,  which  were 
relatively  rare  or  amusing  ones  such  as  children  and 
animals  which  are  sought,  together  with  images  in  un- 
usual sizes.  The  usual  medium  was  small:  6  inches,  9 
inches  or  i  plates.  Whole  or  half  plates  were  less 
commonly  used  and,  in  good  condition ,  now  vary  f  rom£60  to 
over  £100 . 

Well  known  daguerreotypists ,  such  as  Daguerre  him- 
self, whose  work  is  extremely  hard  to  come  by,  fetch  high 
prices.  The  Boston-based  Albert  Sands  Southworth,  men- 
tioned earlier,  combines  the  ideal  investment  in- 
gredients of  beingAmerican,  awell-known  society  photo- 
grapher and  having  chosen  for  his  subject  something  out 
of  the  ordinary-himself  in  an  unusual  pose ,  a  naked  head 
and  shoulders  in  the  style  of  a  classical  bust.  Another 
well  known  name  is  that  of  Piatt  D.  Babbit,  or  Babbit  of 
Niagara  Falls  as  he  called  himself  after  the  pictures  by 
which  he  became  justly  famous.  One  of  his  images  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  is  being  auctioned  at  Christie's  South 
Kensington  on  26  March  1981  and  they  are  hoping  to  realise 
between  £800-£l ,  200  .  Sotheby  '  s  sold  a  Babbit  in  October 
1980.  It  was  an  unusual  size,  a  small  k  plate  entitled 
Mr.  Avery  stranded  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Niagara  Rapids  and 
made  £400 . 

Experts  can  check  by  chemical  analysis  and  by  casting 
an  experienced  eye  over  the  image  can  tell  whether  the 
print  is  authentic  .  Some  people  who  recognise  the  '  feel ' 
of  a  Victorian  picture  can  tell  immediately  if  something 
is  wrong.  With  some  pictures  even  if  several  prints  of  it 
come  on  to  the  market,  such  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
images  of  all  times,  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  before  the 
chains  of  the  Great  Eastern- an  albumen  print- the  prices 
have  reached £7, 500,  unhampered,  it  seems,  by  the  size  of 
the  edition . 
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AMERICAN  BONDS 


The  various  sectors  of  the  scripophily  market  are 
putting  up  very  different  investment  perfor- 
mances. Chinese  and  Russian  bonds  which  were 
heavily  speculated  in  during  1979  have  turned  into 
that  investor's  nightmare  -  the  one-way  market.  A  few 
dealers  in  London  are  honouring  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
moral  obligation  to  buy  back  material  they  have  earlier 
sold  to  their  customers.  Others,  including  Stanley 
Gibbons  who  were  instrumental  in  'developing'  the  mar- 
ket ,  are  refusing  to  buy  point  blank  at  any  price  .  Stanley 
Gibbons  points  out  that  they  are  happy  to  include  any 
bonds  in  one  of  their  upcoming  auctions ,  the  largest  to  be 
held  anywhere  in  the  world  so  far  being  scheduled  for 
April  1981  inNewYork. 

The  status  of  these  pieces  of  paper  and  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  art-objects  falling  somewhere  into  the 
category  of  graphic  art  are  now  hotly  debated.  In  most 
cases  the  bonds  were  printed  to  the  very  highest  stan- 
dard, often  by  the  same  companies  that  printed  bank- 
notes. The  vignettes  which  appear  on  practically  all 
bonds  are  of  unquestioned  beauty ,  and  it  is  the  appeal  of 
these  ( sometimes  as  many  as  10  on  a  single  bond )  which  is 

Indiana  Southern  Railway  $1000  Bond  1866,  soldat  Sotheby's  in 
September  1980  for £105,  about  double  the  estimate.  Although 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  comparative  rari  ty  of 
American  railroad  bonds,  the  outlook  for  the  sector  as  a  whole 
is  promising.  Photograph:  Sotheby' s. 


important  in  determining  their  value  .  ma^^^ 
Most  bonds  are  rightly  regarded  as  the  documents  o)  *''^f^ 
financial  history  and  are  now  seen  to  form  part  of  th^ 
avidly  collected  'financial  paper'  sector  which  in- 
cludes cheques,  bills  of  exchange  and  of  course  bank#«5^^'.' 
notes.  P^^^ 
But  the  question  of  rarity  has  made  many  buyers  r  ightlj*l°^^' 
cautious.  The  main  collecting  fields  are  the  Confederate  "'•^''^^ 
States  loans.  Railway  bonds ,  City  and  State  bonds  and  the 
whole  range  of  industrial ,  commercial,  mining  and  bank- 
ing issues.  Although  in  a  few  cases  it  is  possible  tc 
determine  from  some  special  evidence  exactly  how  manj!  i"^"^^ 
bonds  or  share  certificates  were  issued,  in  most  it  boils 
down  to  making  an  enlightened  guess  based  on  the  numbers 
appearing  in  the  market-place.  It  was  the  practice  ol 
most  American  company  registrars  when  giving  effect  to  e 
change  of  ownership  of  shares  to  cancel  the  certificate 
of  the  seller  by  stamping  it,  writing  on  it  or  punching 
holes  in  it,  and  issuing  a  new  one  to  the  buyer  in  its 
place.  The  old  cancelled  share  certificates  were  not 
usually  destroyed  and  nobody  can  say  when  several  hun- 
dred or  even  thousands  may  suddenly  appear  on  the  market 

In  the  case  of  Confederate  State  loans  the  number  has 
been  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  Grover  C 
Criswell  in  his  Confederate  and  Southern  States  Bonds  by 
reference  to  the  various  Acts  of  Congress .  But  a  separatefticrtc 
problem  occurs  with  these  .  Most  of  the  money  for  these  was 
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aised  in  England  where  there  was  much  sympathy  for  the 
lonfederate  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  Since  the  Con- 
'ederates  lost  the  war  the  bonds  were  never  redeemed, 
.Ithough  the  disgruntled  English  bondholders  formed 
,hemselves  into  an  association,  deposited  their  certi- 
icates  with  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  London 
ind  lobbied  the  UnitedStates  Government  intermittently 
'or  repayment . 

The  majority  of  these  bonds  are  now  held,  as  a  result  of 
lomplicated  changes,  by  Coutts  Bank  in  London,  many  of 
rhich  are  considered  by  the  bank  to  be  its  own  property. 
)0me  of  these,  probably  between  one  and  two  hundred,  were 
feold  at  Sotheby's  first  bond  auction  last  year.  A  large 
Slumber  of  the  certificates  were  printed  on  paper  with  a 
ligh  acid  content  and  have  now  more  or  less  disinte- 
grated; but  a  vast  number,  perhaps  in  the  tens  of  thous- 
iinds,  have  survived.  Other  holdings  are  believed  to  have 
survived  elsewhere  in  Europe  although  probably  on  a 
smaller  scale.  At  present,  collectors  in  the  Southern 
jtates  of  America  are  eager  buyers  of  this  material 
ilthough  demand  falls  off  rapidly  as  you  move  north .  With 
such  a  colossal  supply  overhanging  the  market,  even 
though  the  big  holders  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  avoid 
iisturbing  price-levels,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Con- 
federate material  will  prove  a  good  investment  over  the 
short  or  medium  term. 

The  sector  with  the  greatest  potential  is  certainly 
railroads.  Not  only  do  they  appeal  to  collectors  of 
'financial  paper'  and  the  great  army  of  railway  enthu- 
siasts but  to  all  those  for  whom  the  opening  up  of  America 
by  the  railroad  companies  is  identified  as  a  romantic 
period  of  history .  Investors  should,  on  the  whole,  avoid 
itwentieth-century  railroad  stocks  which  are  believed  to 
exist  in  very  large  numbers .  There  are ,  too ,  a  handful  of 
pre-1900  pieces  such  as  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company  of  which  tens  of  thousands  have  flowed 
into  the  market  which  are  often  listed  by  dealers  at  £10  . 
In  contrast  to  this  the  highest  price  so  far  paid  at 
auction  for  an  American  railroad  piece  without  a  famous 
autograph  was  a  mere  £190  for  an  unissued  certificate, 
with  an  exceptionally  fine  vignette,  of  the  Laurence- 
burgh  &  Indianapolis  Rail-Road  Company . 

Values  are  affected  by  the  signatures  the  certificates 
bear .  A  stock  certificate  of  the  Missouri ,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad  Company  signed  by  the  financier  Jay  Gould  has 
doubled  to  around  $600  in  the  United  States  market  over 
the  last  year,  while  the  share  certificates  of  the 
lAmerican  Express  Company  signed  by  Wells  and  Fargo  have 
been  in  strong  demand  and  are  established  as  one  of  the 
indicators  of  the  state  of  the  market . 

The  subtlety  of  this  market  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  American  Express  Company  share  certificates  vary  in 
value  considerably  depending  on  which  Fargo  brother  was 
the  signatory.  The  market  is  currently  rating  those 
signed  by  William  Fargo  at  around  £400  while  the  commoner 
type  with  James  Fargo 's  signature  command  only  about 
half  that  sum. 

The  principal  determinants  of  value  for  American  bonds 
are  rarity,  appearance  ( how  many  and  how  pleasing  are  the 
vignettes),  condition,  quality  of  printing,  the  sig- 
natures they  bear  and  any  other  historical  associations . 
The  market  for  American  railroad  stocks  is  still  finding 
its  level,   establishing  a  price-structure  based  on 
1  estimates  of  rarity.  There  is  considerable  support  for 
I  the  field  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  the  outlook  for 
I  the  finer  pieces  must  be  rated  very  promising. 


TWO  limited  editions  recently  put  on  the  market, 
are  openly  being  considered  as  investment  oppor- 
tunities. Whilebothare  in  their  own  ways  creat- 
ive, the  promoters,  who  bring  their  enterprises 
imagination  and  great  technical  skill,  lean  heavily  on 
the  artistic  achievements  of  others . 

The  2  publications  assessed  here  as  investments  are 
firstly  'The  Vatican  Frescoes  of  Michelangelo'  photo- 
graphed by  Takashi  Okamura  and  published  at  £1850  in  an 
edition  of  600  by  Kodansha  of  Japan-400  in  English  and 
200  in  Japanese.  Secondly,  Banks'  ' Florilegium ' ,  the 
first  publication  of  the  complete  set  of  738  engravings 
of  the  plants  found  by  Joseph  Banks  and  his  team  of 
botanists  and  draughtsmen  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
1768-1771 .  The  whole  work  is  to  be  published  in  34  parts 
over  the  course  of  the  next  6  years  in  an  edition  of  100 . 
The  first  2  parts,  together  comprising  45  prints,  have 
just  become  available  at  £1375  each  from  Editions  Alec- 
to.  Prices  for  the  later  partswill  be  raised  inlinewith 
the  UK  Retail  Price  Index,  but  buyers  wishing  to  secure 
the  complete  set  at  today's  price  may  do  so  by  paying 
£45 , 000 . 

'The  Vatican  Frescoes  of  Michelangelo'  consists  of 
some  360  excellent  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
famous  masterpieces  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Sistine  and 

Hibiscus  Meraukensis  Hochreutiner, 
one  of  the  758  engravings  to  he  published  in  Banks  ' 
'Florilegium'  by  Alecto  Historical  Editions  in  association 
with  the  British  Museum  ( Natural  History ) .  This  massive 
publishing  project  offers  considerable  investment  potential . 
Photograph:  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
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continued 

Pauline  chapels.  The  reproductions  are  certainly  very 
much  better  than  anything  published  to  date  .  The  lowest 
fresco  is  65  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  most  eagle-eyed 
visitor  to  the  chapels  is  sure  to  miss  much  of  the  detail 
revealed  and  reproduced  here  with  perfect  colour 
fidelity . 

Although  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  price  at 
£1850  and  the  limitation  of  the  edition  to  600  must  be  seen 
as  a  marketing  device  to  create  the  right ,  although  quite 
artificial,  degree  of  rarity  to  appeal  to  the  investor. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  6,000  copies  should  not  have 
been  printed;  indeed,  there  is  a  rather  sinister  clause 
in  the  small  print  stating  that  the  present  edition  will 
be  the  only  one  ever  published  in  this  size  and  format, 
clearly  paving  the  way ,  if  demand  warrants  it ,  for  later 
but  variant  editions. 

The  author  of  The  Sunday  Times  article  which  accom- 
panied the  offer  in  Great  Britain,  while  praising  the 
present  edition,  pointed  out  how  much  more  vivid  the 
whole  ceiling  would  look  after  a  thorough  cleaning.  Many 
people,  understandably,  would  wish  to  own  photographs 
of  great  works  of  art  before  they  have  been  spoilt  or 
demolished.  But  who  wants  photographs  of  works  of  art 
before  they  have  been  cleaned?  In  other  words,  if  the 
frescoes  are  cleaned  and  re-photographed  in  a  few  years ' 
time,  the  present  edition  will  be  obsolete  to  say  the 
least . 

Furthermore,  a  secondary  market  is  unlikely  to  de- 
velop. The  work  will  fall  somewhere  between  the  great 
colour  plate  publications  and  remaindered  art  books  .Its 
value  as  a  work  of  photography  is  technical  rather  than 
artistic  and  as  such  its  resale  potential  at  this  price- 
level  would  be  very  limited. 

The  Banks'  ' Florilegium'  is  a  massive  publishing 
project  and,  from  the  investment  point  of  view,  in  a 
different  class  altogether.  The  original  plates 
produced  by  the  engravers  Banks  employed  between  1771 
and  1784  are  of  the  very  finest  quality  and  remained, 
apart  from  a  bit  of  dirt,  as  they  were  when  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  standard  of 
printing  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  of  any  period .  As 
many  as  10  shades  of  green  are  laid  by  hand  into  the 
incised  lines  of  many  plates  before  an  impression  is 
taken.  The  plate  is  then  wiped  clean  and  the  whole 
painstaking  process  started  again. 

The  restriction  of  this  edition  to  100  should  not  be 
seen,  therefore,  as  a  marketing  strategy .  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  realistic  assessment  by  the  publishers  of 
the  likelihood  of  their  being  able  to  sustain  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  small  and  dedicated  work- force  for  longer  than 
6  years.  Even  an  increase  in  the  edition  to  250  would 
stretch  the  publication  span  to  15  years.  Apart  from  the 
effect  on  the  printers,  very  few  subscribers  would  be 
prepared  to  wait  that  long. 

Although  the  publishers  would  naturally  prefer  to  sell 
the  first  parts  to  individuals  who  will  continue  to  buy 
the  whole  set ,  the  likelihood  is  that  different  parts  and 
even  different  prints  will  end  up  in  separate  hands .  Many 
complete  sets  will  disappear  from  the  market  for  ever 
into  museums  and  libraries  around  the  world  and  a  second- 
ary market  for  the  rest  will  come  into  being.  The  more 
striking  plates  will  command  far  more  than  the  simple  £60 
average  price  per  plate  and  the  less  interesting  will 
probably  go  for  less. 

It  has  been  a  received  fallacy  of  the  art  world  for  many 
years  that  any  complete  set  of  prints  is  worth  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts  individually .  John  James  Audubon '  s 
'The  Birds  of  America'  ,  with  which  the  'Florilegium'  may 
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be  compared,  was  published  in  an  edition  of  somewher 
between  175  and  200  copies  in  London  between  1827  and  1836 
at  the  then  enormous  price  of  about  £250  and  consisted  of 
435  colour  plates  in  all .  Prices  for  complete  copies  have 
fiuctuated  over  short  periods  but  generally  remained  or 
an  upward  trend .  One  complete  copy  was  sold  in  New  York  iri 
May  1977  for  $320,000  and  another  copy  in  November  of  thei"^ 
same  year  for  $360,000.  Another  copy  reputedly  changed 
hands  early  in  1980  for  half  a  million  dollars.  ThatP" 
seemed  high  until  June  last  year  when  174  plates,  in 
particularly  vivid  colours,    sold  by  themselves  at 
Sotheby's  in  New  York  for  $414,000  and  a  further  170 
plates  for  $775,000  in  September.  Prices  ranged  from 
$30,000  for  the  Great BiueHeron  to $2 , 200  for  the  Yellow-p 
breasted  Chat. 

Although  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  Banks  plants, 
which  are  far  less  exotic  than  the  Audubon  birds,  will 
reach  the  same  price-levels  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
asking  price  of  £60  or  so  for  each  plate  is  modest  in 
relation  to  the  quality ,  rarity,  historical  interest  and 
decorative  value  of  the  material.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  subject  of  Florilegium  has  little  to  do  with  the 
American  continent,  the  powerful  American  buyingf* 
interest  will  not  be  stimulated  to  the  same  extent. 
Equally,  in  contrast  to  the  reputation  of  Audubon  which 
has  been  building  for  150  years,  the  comparative  obscur- 
ity of  Banks  will  tend  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  investment 
performance.  In  spite  of  these  minor  deterrents,  the 
ownership  of  even  one  or  two  parts  of  this  distinguished 
landmark  in  botanical  and  graphic  art  amounts  to  a  highly 
promising  investment .    '  H 


J.  E.  Smith.  Boronia  Pinnata .  The  watercolours  painted  at  the 
time  the  plants  were  discovered  by  Banks  on  Captain  Cook  '  s 
voyage  have  enabled  the  printers  to  achieve  a  perfect  colour 
match.  Photograph :  British  Museum  ( Natural  History ) . 


ENGLISH  SILVER 


h  URING  1980  the  English  silver  market  was  influen- 

^8S  I  ^  ced  by  an  unprecedented  combination  of  factors, 
do  I^M  The  manipulation  of  the  silver  bullion  market  by 

lav  the  Hunt  brothers  which  took  the  price  to  £20  an 

^0  unce  in  February  before  slumping  to  £4  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  produced  an  edgy  atmosphere  in  the  salerooms  as 
tti  ^ealers  waited  to  see  if  the  sharp  rise  and  fall  in  the 
Sei  Prices  of  good  quality  pieces  that  occurred  in  1968/9  was 
k  ibout  to  be  repeated.  The  deepening  recession  affected 
II  myers  of  silver  in  the  medium  quality  range  but  prices 
ai  'or  top  quality  pieces,  particularly  those  in  pristine 
171  ;ondition,  were  climbing  strongly . 

roi  I  It  is  worth  recalling  that  all  silver,  no  matter  how 
n-  leautiful  or  mundane,  was  sold  at  auction  until  the  late 
930s  in  terms  of  pounds  and  shillings  per  ounce  of  the 
3,  ibject  on  of  fer ,  so  emphasising  the  link  between  bullion 
11 'alue  and  the  melt  value.  English  silver  ranges,  of 
rii  ;ourse,  from  quite  crude  chunks  of  metal  made  substanti- 
u  illy  by  machine  to  pieces  with  a  fair  claim  to  be  regarded 
.!(  is  important  works  of  art .  The  work  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  and 
ce  i  few  other  great  silversmiths  has  for  long  fetched  a 
fi{  lundred  times  or  more  its  melt  value  but  the  lower  you 
iescend  the  artistic  scale  the  more  relevant  the  melt 
I,  /alue  becomes . 

;li    During  the  last  quarter  of  1980  when  the  bullion  price 
--of  silver  was  fluctuating  between  £7  and  £9  an  ounce ,  it  is 
n  remarkable  what  a  large  quantity  of  material  such  as  tea 
e  Services  of  the  1930s  and  even  large  Victorian  dinner 
•i  services  by  respectable  names  such  as  Robert  Garrard 
ji  ivere  selling  at  auction  close  to  and  sometimes  even  below 
their  melt  value  .  Although  prices  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
jsilver  market  may  have  risen  quite  dramatically  over  the 
jlast  10  years,  this  movement  is  entirely  explained  by  the 
surge  in  the  melt  value  and  not  by  any  re-rating  of  the 
artistry  or  workmanship  of  the  obj ects  in  question . 

Looking  at  the  field  of  English  silver  as  a  whole, 
prices  rose  by  some  25  per  cent  between  1975  and  1978.  In 
;early  1979  the  market  turned  soft  andprices  fell  back,  in 
some  cases  to  below  their  1975  levels.  Thereafter,  the 
pattern  has  been  generally  strong.  Taking  four  great 
periods  of  English  silver,  prices  for  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  have  risen  since  1975  by  120  per  cent, 
eighteenth  century  by  80  per  cent ,  Regency  by  270  per  cent 
and  Victorian  by  220  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  in 
each  case  on  the  changes  in  value  of  a  group  of  very  fine 
quality  pieces . 

The  irony  of  this  market  is  that  anyone  buying  a  hideous 
and  clumsy  set  of  flatware  in  1975  when  the  price  of  silver 
■averaged  £2  an  ounce  would  have  done  better  than  an 
investor  of  good  taste  who  used  his  judgement  and  paid  a 
high  premium  for  pieces  with  artistic  merit . 

First-time  buyers  of  silver  today  usually  go  for  the 
most  ornate  pieces  they  can  afford.  For  them,  the  Rococo 
style  which  proved  too  exuberant  for  the  late  eight- 
eenth-century taste  is  altogether  too  restrained.  They 
are  after  far  more  impressive  (or  flashy,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view)  pieces  and  here  the  massive  and  ornate 
Victorian  structures  for  the  centre  of  the  table,  often 
featuring  livestock  and  people,  suit  their  requirements 
perfectly.  Demand  from  the  Middle  East,  South  America 
and  the  Southern  States  of  America  has  sent  prices  for 
this  material  and  much  other  Victorian  silver  to  extra- 
ordinary heights,  although  the  recent  falling  away  of 
i  Iranian  demand  has  made  a  difference  . 

But  a  collector '  s  taste  usually  changes  over  the  course 
of  his  lifetime.  It  often  happens  that  the  restraint, 
elegance  and  subtlety  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  English  silver  gradually  makes  its  appeal  felt 
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A  George  iv  plain  oval  soup-tureen  and  cover  on  four  paw  feet , 
by  Paul  Storr,  1823,  127ounces.  Sold  at  Christie  ' s  in  November 
1980  for  £6,  500 ,  prices  for  such  pieces  have  risen  by 
270  per  cent  since  1975 .  Photograph:  Christie's. 


to  erstwhile  buyers  of  heavily  overstated  Victorian 
pieces.  For  once,  almost  all  the  experts  agree  that  good 
eighteenth-century  English  silver  is  extremely  cheap  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  may  be  more 
expensive  in  absolute  terms  but  is  relatively  under- 
valued in  terms  of  craftsmanship  and  style.  The  exten- 
sive and  rather  indiscriminate  buying  of  Victorian 
silver  by  people  who  are  barely,  if  at  all,  aware  of  the 
differences  has  put  the  whole  market  out  of  gear.  The 
appropriate  price  differentials  will  in  time  be  restored 
and  this  means  that,  whatever  happens  to  price  levels 
generally,  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  silver 
should  from  now  on  perform  twice  as  well  as  Victorian . 

Investors  have  generally  found  it  wise  to  buy  pieces 
that  have  retained  their  functional  value  in  the 
present-day  world  such  as  candelabra,  salvers,  coffee- 
pots, tureens  (whether  for  flowers  or  soup)  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  dinner  table.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  the  pieces  of  silver  that  were  most  heavily  spec- 
ulated in  during  1968/9  but  this  was  precisely  because 
they  were  known  to  be  amongst  the  most  widely  sought  after 
items  of  all . 

Strong  demand  in  the  United  States  for  English  silver 
ensures  a  continuous  flow  of  material  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  Atlantic.  For  many  English  dealers 
buy  regularly  in  New  York  (always  at  massive  dis- 
counts-50  per  cent  or  more-off  the  prices  marked  or 
first  quoted)  and  bring  their  purchases  back  to  London, 
only  to  find  them  bought  again  and  taken  home  by  American 
visitors . 

The  Japanese  and  even  the  Chinese  are  beginning  for  the 
first  time  to  show  an  interest  in  English  silver.  Their 
buying  power  has  made  a  considerable  impact  on  prices  in 
other  fields  and  their  activities  should  be  watched  with 
care.  Europeans,  too,  depending  on  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  their  economies,  have  been  active  buyers  of 
English  silver  over  the  years . 

At  present,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  English  silver 
about,  only  a  little  of  it  of  interesting  quality.  The 
right  course  for  investors  in  the  current  market  condi- 
tions is  to  buy  the  finest  and  just  below  the  finest  silver 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  the  historic  price- 
relationship  both  to  Victorian  silver  and  to  the  bullion 
price  itself  is  resumed. 
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PERNAND  KHNOPPF 


ON  Wednesday  26  November  1980  Sotheby's  held  an 
auction  of  the  works  of  Fernand  Khnopf  f  and  other 
artists,  namely;  Fidus  (Hugo  Hoppener,  German, 
1898-1948).  Felicien  Rops  (1833-1893),  Carlos 
Schwabe  (Swiss,  1866-1926),  Simeon  Solomon  (British. 
1840-1905),  Lucien  Levy-Dhurmer  (French,  1865-1953), 
Henri  le  Sidaner  (French,  1862-1939)  and  Alphonse  Mucha 
(Czech,  1860-1934)  .  Khnopf f  was  the  main  Belgian  rep- 
resentative of  Symbolist  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  involved  with  the  French  movement , 
The  Rose  +  Croix,  which  set  up  salons  in  Paris  to  promote 
Symbolist  art  and  whose  tenet  was  to  invoke  the  indefin- 
able. This  movement  is  of  paramount  historical  signifi- 
cance as  a  turning  point  in  the  trend  of  art  which  up  to 
that  time  had  concentrated  on  reproducing  a  scientific- 
ally true  picture  of  objects  in  the  real  world. 

The  Rose  +  Croix  group  wished  to  reproduce  on  canvas  not 
just  people,  landscapes  and  objects  but  ideas.  Ideas 
were  to  be  represented  symbolically.  There  were  two 
important  strands  to  the  works  labelled  '  symbolist '  .  The 
one  which  sought  to  symbolise  the  ideals  of  mediaeval 
courtly  love,  its  close  relatives  mysticism  and  myth, 
inaccessability  of  women,  innocence  of  youth,  and  other 
such  pre-Freudian  sentiments.  The  other  strand  carried 
the  symbolism  of  the  inner  emotions  of  the  artists  -  of 
an  anarchic  Gauguin,  Ensor  or  anguished  Munch  and  has 
its  root  in  the  reality  of  the  inner  world  and  as  such  is 
far  more  disturbing. 

Ensor  was  also  a  Belgian  like  Khnopff,  but  whereas 
Ensor  typified  the  second  strand,  Khnopff  was  a  product 
of  the  first .  Khnopff  s  paintings  of  women,  inspired  by  a 
fascination  for  his  beautiful  sister  have  a  mystical 
appeal  and  his  work  has  an  affinity  with  the  decorative 
quality  of  the  pre-Raphaelites .  Woman  as  chimera  was 
often  the  subject  of  these  artists,  half  creature,  half 
human  and  was  symbolic  of  the  way  these  artists  felt  women 

(Below,  left ) 

Khnopff.  Le  Masque  au  Rideau  Noir,  c.  19O9past0l,  signed.  This 
picture  reachedits  lower  estimate  of  £12, 000  at  Sotheby's  on 
26  November  1980.  Photograph:  Sotheby's. 

(Below,  right ) 

Khnopff.  La  Meduse  Elndormie  ,  pastel,  signed  with  monogram.  A 
small  version  of  the  one  owned  by  a  Brussels  collector .  This 
picture  sold  for  £27,  000  at  Sotheby'  s.  The  high  price  paid 
reBects  the  interest  in  the  Symbolist  genre  typiGed  by  the 
subject  in  the  picture.  Under  the  idealised  proBle  lurks  the 
concept  of  woman  as  a  gorgon-who  knows  what  she  will  carry 
off  in  her  claws  for  prey  when  she  is  awoken . 


to  be .  The  picture  for  which  Khnopff  is  perhaps  most  well- 
known  is  of  just  such  a  creature  .  Sotheby '  s  included  this 
picture,  entitled  La  Meduse  Endorwie ,  as  the  main  at- 
traction of  the  auction. 

The  millions  of  dollars  paid  for  the  work  of  the  second 
strand  of  Symbolists,  that  comprising  among  others, 
Gauguin  and  Munch,  testify  to  the  obviously  superior 
quality  of  their  work.  Although  these  artists  expressed 
their  feelings  in  their  paintings  by  way  of  symbols ,  and 
were  among  the  first  to  do  so,  they  are  not  often  called 
Symbolists  because  the  depth  of  their  feelings  and  the 
painful  quality  of  what  they  expressed  separates  them 
from  the  circle  of  artists  comprising  Khnopff  who  tended 
to  idealise  his  subjects. 

Symbolists  like  Khnopff  then,  portraying  as  they  do, 
illusory  ideals,  ultimately  have  a  limited  value.  But, 
as  a  historical  value  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  the 
merit  of  the  subject  matter  chosen  by  its  members,  t 
movement  of  Symbolism  itself  is  of  major  importance 
Three  years  ago  there  was  a  major  Symbolist  exhibition  in 
Paris  at  the  Grand  Palais  and  an  other  of  Khnopff  s  works 
has  toured  Paris ,  Brussels  and  Hamburg  in  1979  and  1980 . 
There  is,  as  a  result ,  a  growing  band  of  specialists . 

The  auction  at  Sotheby's  made  £223,000  for  74  lots,  a 
third  being  bought  in.  Although  most  items  that  sold 
fetched  prices  a  little  below  the  lowest  estimates  the 
prices  paid  for  some  of  the  pictures  were  parallel  or 
above  those  paid  recently  for  watercolours  by  Klee,  for 
instance ,  a  painter  with  a  considerably  higher  standing 
in  the  art  world.  The  pictures  that  did  well  were  those 
which  were  particularly  illustrative  of  the  Symbolist 
genre:  La  Meduse  Endormie ,  already  mentioned.  La  Masque 
au  Rideau  Noir,  signed  pastel  of  a  woman's  face  between 
two  curtains  framed  by  a  circle  6i  inches  in  diameter  and 
executed  in  a  style  something  akin  to  pointillism  and 
Avec  JosephiD  Peladan.  Istar,  a  small  drawing  of  a  nude 
woman  hanging  by  her  arms  with  a  visceral  substance 
emerging  from  her  navel  and  culminating  in  a  gargoyle  I 

The  pictures  that  were  more  palatable  but  not  Symbolist 
in  subject  sold  for  much  less .  Only  £1 , 700  was  bid  for  an 
oil  by  Khnopff  depicting  a  country  scene .  Three  pictures 
by  a  leading  exponent  of  Symbolism,  Lucien  Levy-Dhurmer , 
sold  for  well  below  prices  usually  realised  for  his  work 
because  the  subjects  could  barely  be  said  to  represent 
the  style  for  which  he  is  famous . 

In  the  case  of  pictures  such  as  the  chimera  in  La  Meduse 
Endormie  the  symbolism  is  strikingly  obvious  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  see  whether  a  picture  is  in  that 
particular  genre  or  not .  Abeautiful,  cool  view  of  Bruges 
by  Khnopff  in  pencil  and  pastel  can  perhaps  only  be  said  to 
be  '  symbolic  '  in  the  air  of  mystery  that  it  conveys .  The 
high  bid  of  £15,000  for  this  signed  pencil  and  pastel 
reflected  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  historical  value 
of  the  picture  .  Similarly,  a  straightforward  study  of  a 
nude  in  pencil  and  pastel  signed  by  Khnopff  sold  for 
£3 , 400  -  a  good  price  for  this  little  pastel  considering 
that  it  had  realised  a  mere  £480  at  Sotheby '  s  in  1970  . 

As  investments ,  the  work  of  these  painters  is  unlikely 
to  show  any  significant  further  growth  in  value  .  Nor ,  for 
that  matter,  is  it  likely  to  decline  for  whatever  their 
merit  aesthetically,  as  examples  of  an  important  move- 
ment without  which  no  art  historical  survey  is  complete, 
they  will  always  be  in  demand  and  they  are  relatively 
difficult  to  come  by .  They  are  unlikely  to  grow  rapidly  in 
value  because  as  works  of  art  they  are  of  minor  signifi- 
cance . 
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Above) 

ARLE  D.   VANDEKAR  OF  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  INC. 

485  Melrose  Place 
vos  Angeles,  Ca.  90069 

"elephone:  (213)  6554353 


Chinese  export  punch-bowl,  c.  1765. 
Diameter:  13  inches.  With  deep  gilt  spearhead 
border  at  rim  and  foot,  typical  of  the  period, 
and  naturalistically  painted  in  enamels. 
Inside,  a  single  horse  and  rider  ventre-a-terre. 


''Above) 

RED  B.  NADLER  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

31  East  64  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  7U-6165 


The  Armsof  Liberty ,  Chinese  Export  porcelain 
bowl  taken  from  Hogarth's  engravings  o/John 
Wilkes Esqr.  anc? TheQueen's Arms,  c.  1 765. 
Diameter:  1 6  inches . 


( Above) 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

Antiques  &  Works  of  Art 

50  East  57  Street 

New  York,  ny  10022 

Telephone:  (212)  753-2570 

Ming,  Laque  Burgautee  table,  black  lacquer 

with  crushed  sliell,  late  sixteenth  century,  Ming 

Dynasty,  1368-161^3.  Of  elongated  rectangular 

form,  having  a  straight  apron  with  pierced 

fret  work  brackets  below,  and  on  squared  legs 

ending  with  block  feet.  Width:  72V3  inches; 

Depth:  23  inches;  Height:  3Jf  inches. 


(Above) 

NIGEL  MORRISON  LIMITED 

305  East  61  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  9884339 

Late  seventeenth-century  Japanese  carved 

and  gilt  figure  of  a  Kannon  Bosatsu 

( Goddess  of  Mercy)  seatedin  meditation. 

Height:  50V2  inches ; 

Height  of  figure:  1 8  inches . 


(  Above) 


THOM A  ^('E  U-  WILLIAMS 

Box  I' 

Lite!.  .  0(j759 

Telf  '  '>67-879k. 

Ann  'cr  chalices,  of  which  only  a  few 


pair.,   .  •  knoivn,  are  of  the  finest  quality  metal. 
The  di'sign  of  these  chalices  is  one  of  the  few 
made  in  America  that  is  not  knoicn  to  have  a 
counterpart  in  European  pewter. 
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( Above) 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON  ANTIQUES 

1053  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  ny  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  838-0^15 
Regency  mahogany  work  table  with  gilt 
bronze  caryatid  mounts  of  the  finest  quality 
terminating  in  shaped  fluted  legs  ending 
in  gilt  bronze  feet,  English,  c.  1810, 
22X18X  29Ve  inches. 


( Above) 

G.  RANDALL,  INC. 

Fine  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

229  North  Royal  Street 

Alexandria,  Va.  22314 

Telephone:  (703)  51^9-^1^32 

One  of  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  Period  carved 

wood  gilt  gesso  wall  mirrors  retaining  the 

original  brass  candle  sconces  and  back  plates, 

English,  c.  1710-1715. 

Height:  Jf8  inches;  Width:  2^  inches. 


( Above) 

l'antiquaire,  inc. 
717  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N-i'  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  751-1570 
Albarello,  Venice,  c.  1565-1575, 
polychrome  majolica  by  Mastro  Domenego. 
Strip  of  lettering:  'Roobmel  Ex  Zucca' 
('Some  sort  of  Honey').  Height:  11  inches. 


(Left) 

LE  CADET  DE  GASCOGNE 

1021  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  7U-5925 
Louis  XVI  ericrier  of  rectangular  shape 
supporting  two  circular  inkwells  of  grille  work 
resting  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  ormolu  laurel 
swags  surround  the  entire  frame;  raised  on 
ormolu  'top  feet'.  Height:  5  inches; 
Width:  10  inches;  Depth:  7'/^  inches. 
Louis  XVI  petite  Bouillote  lamp,  standing 
above  an  x-shape  quadrangular  base,  an 
ormolu  urn  is  supported  by  a  unicorn  horn  and 
four  fluted  legs  ending  in  a  double  scroll  of 
acanthus  leaves,  two  lights.  Inscribed  twice 
'Paillard  A  Paris'  and  a  jeweller's  nuirk. 
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jLAbove) 

llRSCHL  &  ADLER  GALLERIES 

|l  East  70  Street 
few  York,  ny  10021 
Telephone:  (212)535-8810 
/illiam  Michael  Harnett  (18^8?-1892). 
Jard  of  Avon,  29V2  X  19V2  inches. 


RUTH  HUBBELL 

Ambience,  Inc. 

Windcrest  Road,  Rye,  NY  10580 

Telephone:  (9H)  967-7275 
Red  lacquer  tu  o-drawer  bombe  chest  with 
gilt  decoration,  interior  of  drawers  lined 
with  eighteenth-century  floral  fabric,  Italia,. 
c.  1820.  Height:  SO  inches;  Length:  33  inches; 
Depth:  18  inches. 


(Above) 

CHILDS  GALLERY 

169  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Telephone:  (617)  266-1108 
A  fine-quality  carved  figure  from  the  workshop 
of  John  and  Simeon  Skillin,  Boston,  late 
eighteenth-century.  Carved  and  in  polychrome 
wood,  early,  but  not  original  paint. 
Height:  35  inches. 


(Below) 

ANTHONY  STUEMPFIG  ANTIQUES 

2213  St.  James  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

Telephone:  (215)561-2570 

Important  mahogany  pier  table  with  unique 

carved  and  gilt,  winged  lion  monopods, 

lotus  and  ebonised  anthemions, 

by  Charles  H.  White,  c.  1827. 


(Left) 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  988-52^8 
Louis  XV  marquetry  arnioire  by 
c.  1730.  roseivood.  Height:  80  i' 


'  Mvel, 
.hes; 


Width:  66  inches;  Depth:  15  inches. 
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(Right) 

A.  S.  &  L.  E.  LA  GANKE  ANTIQUES 

1093  Second  Avenue 

New  York,  ny  10022 

Telephone:  (212)  688-9312 

A  rare  Staffordshire  hull-baiting  figure  group 

probably  by  Wood  &  Caldwell,  c.  1800. 

Height:  approx.  8  inches; 

Length:  approx.  12  inches. 


(Below,  right) 

PHILIP  COLLECK  OF  LONDON  LIMITED 

122  East  57  Street 

New  York,  >,-\'  10022 

Telephone:  (212)  753-15U 

A  seventeenth-century  Chinese  huanghuali 

cabinet  of  fine  colour,  with  mounts  and  inlays 

of  sejni-precious  stones,  Chinese,  c.  1690. 


(Below) 

A  LA  VIELLE  RUSSIE,  INC. 

781  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  ny  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  752-1727 
Gilt  bronze  mounted  malachite  tazza  on 
wooden  base  with  presentation  plaque  in  Latin 
A  gift  to  Maria  Nicholaevna,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  i,  who  was  married  in  1839  to  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtemberg  with  her  portrait  on 
the  back,  Russian,  1839.  Height:  56  inches. 
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(Ufl) 

VALDEMAR  F.  JACOBSEN  ANTIQUES 

5  Main  Street.  Route  25a 
Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Long  Island,  NV  1 1744 
Telephone:  (516)  \fr^-7775 
Sew  York  Hepplewhite  card  table,  c.  1785-1795: 
mahogany  with  flame  grained  apron  and 
typically  Sew  York  five-leg  arrangement . 
Pair  of  Sew  York  side  chairs,  Chippendale,  c. 
1 760-1 770;  mahogany.  Portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Lent  are  also  available,  being 
identical  to  those  made  for  the  Van  RensaelUier 
family  of  Albany,  New  York,  with  claw  and  ball 
feet  and  open  tassleand  ribbon  splat. 
Portrait  of  Charles  Lent,  Jr. ,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Lent,  original  oumers  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Coach  Lines  of  Manhattan, 
c.  1825-1850. 

Pair  of  signed  'Bailey,  New  York'  andirons, 
c.  1800-1820. 


(Above) 

GERALD  KORNBLAU 

American  Art 

790  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  737-71f33 

Unknown  American  Artist.  Rei 

watercolour  on  paper,  insrr^  ' 

'Averill  Butterfield  f" 

diligent  applicaticv 

past  summer.  Nc/. 

HVhX  WA  inches. 


everse 
;  tor  for 
lirough  the 


(Ltjii 

'  (son  Avenue  at  57  Street 
Nc     .  >rk,  NY  10022 
TrUj'lwne:  (212)  288-m8 
A  late  nineteenth-century  Savonnerie  rug, 
signed  and  dated '  1872'. 
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Jane  Gen i esse 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TIFFANY 


Tiffany  d'  Company  has  ahcays  adhered  to  the  vieiv 
that  good  design  coupled  with  good  taste  was  good  busiiiess.  Its  silver, 
and  later  jewellery  designs  were  renowned  for  their 
craftsmanship.  It  was  the  founder's  son,  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany, 
a  leader  of  the  A  rt  Xou  vea  u  movement, 
who  spread  the  famous  name  to  wider  circles,  although  his 
jewellery  did  not  sell  well  atthetime.  Today  the 
company's  high  standards  of  quality  are  more  in  demand  than  ever. 


'I'm  sort  of  a  crusader',  admits  Walter 
Hoving,  Chairman  of  the  board  of  Tiffany  & 
Company.  The  silver-haired,  blue-eyed 
83-year  old  head  of  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
jewellery  stores  is  firmly  convinced  that 
humanity's  lot  could  be  vastly  improved  were 
industry  only  wise  and  witty  enough  to  offer 
better-designed  products.  As,  he  is  apt  to  add. 
Tiffany  &  Company  always  has. 

From  1837,  when  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany 
and  a  partner  borrowed  81,000  from  his 
father  to  open  a  store  on  lower  Manhattan 
Island,  the  firm  of  Tiffany's  has  adhered  to 
the  firm  view  that  good  design  is  synony- 
mous with  good  taste,  and  good  taste  is  an 


unbeatable  prescription  for  good  business. 

Then  known  as  Tiffany  &  Young,  a  station- 
ery and  fancy  goods  store,  it  was  inauspicious- 
ly  launched  during  a  financial  panic.  It  has 
since  weathered  far  more  menacing  economic 
storms,  while  evolving  into  an  American 
symbol  of  all  that  is  de  luxe.  Even  today,  as  an 
agitated  market  drives  up  the  price  of  prec- 
ious metals.  Tiffany  &  Company  finds  itself 
running  a  booming  SlOO  million  annual 
business  selling  fine  jewellery,  china,  silver, 
clocks  and  stationery  whose  design,  according 
to  Mr.  Hoving,  "will  withstand  the  test  of 
time'. 

Tiffany's  outspoken  Chairman,  who  is 


given  to  sporting  a  discreet  gold  'Try  God'  pin 
in  his  lapel,  is  very  emphatic  about  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  gives  him  as  much  satisfaction 
to  refuse  the  occasional  male  customer  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  request  a  diamond  ring 
for  himself  (Tiffany's  will  not  sell  a  man  a 
diamond  ring)  as  it  does  to  provide  a  new 
china  design  for  the  White  House.  'When  it 
comes  to  aesthetics,  there  are  no  absolute 
standards.  You  have  to  have  your  own.  We 
do',  he  concludes,  making  it  perfectly  clear 
that  anyone  with  half  an  eye  will  note  that 
those  standards  are  impeccable. 

The  firm  has  a  design  editor  who  passes 
on  every  single  piece  of  merchandise  ulti- 
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ibove) 

alter  Moving,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

^  Tiffany  &  Company,  standing  before 
'iffany's  Fifth  Avenue  store. 


J "op)  Miniature  horse  and  carriage  of 
her  filigree  made  by  Tiffany  &  Company 
>r  Tom  Thumb's  wedding  in  1863. 
liddleborough  Historical  Museum. 


left) 

iffany  &  Company,  259  Broadway, 
pened  18  September  1837.  The  Company 
iter  moved  to  271  Broadway  in  181^7. 


Right) 

Warn  185 to  1870  Tiffany's  were  at 
50  Broadway.  Atlas  bearing  his  clock  was 
•xrmmissioned  for  this  building  and  has 
noved  with  Tiffany's  ever  since. 
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The  Tiffany  Diamond  in  a  setting  designed  by 
Jean  Schlumberger.  The  Tiffany  Diamond  is 
the  largest  flawless  and  perfectly  coloured 
canary  diamond  ever  mined.  It  weighs 
128.51  carats  and  was  cut  from  a  rough  stone 
weighing  287.1i.2  carats  found  in  the 
Kimberley  Mine  in  South  Africa,  1877. 

(Below) 

In  1870  Tiffany  built  their  own  building  at 
nth  Street  and  Union  Square,  at  a  time  when 
merchants  generally  only  leased  space. 
They  stayed  there  until  1905. 


mately  offered.  The  editor,  says  Mr.  Hoving, 
is  not  permitted  to  ask  'Will  it  sell'.  His 
purpose  is  to  make  judgments  on  an  item's 
beauty.  This  preoccupation  with  maintaining 
good  design  goes  back  to  1848  when  the  firm 
first  retained  its  own  silver  designer.  By  1850, 
Tiffany's  reputation  for  fine  silver  was  well- 
enough  established  so  that  when  a  celebrity 
like  the  singer  Jenny  Lind  arrived  in  New 
York,  the  store  was  first  on  the  list  of  places 
the  Swedish  Nightingale  wished  to  visit.  For 
the  captain  of  the  ship  that  had  brought  her 
over  she  purchased  a  silver  tankard  whose 
design,  for  those  Rococo  times,  was  a  verit- 
able model  of  restraint. 

If  the  founder  of  Tiffany  &  Company  had 
the  instincts  of  a  born  publicist  and  could  not 
resist  such  stunts  as  presenting  P.  T. 
Barnum's  midgets- Tom  Thumb  and  his 
bride  Lavinia  Warren -the  wedding  gift  of  a 
midget-sized  silver  horse  and  carriage,  he 
also  had  the  great  sense  to  hire  John  C. 
Moore,  the  best  silversmith  in  the  country,  to 
work  exclusively  for  the  firm.  Fifteen  years 
later,  Tiffany  owned  a  factory  that  covered 
an  entire  block,  employed  500  men,  and  used 
mechanical  means  to  speed  manufacture 
without  diminishing  quality. 

The  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Moore's  son  Edward,  a  designer  of  genius  far 
surpassing  his  father.  He  also  proved  to  be  a 
first-rate  manager  who  (ieveloi)e(l  a  training 
programme  which  became  the  model  for  the 
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entire  American  silver  industry.  By  then 
Tiffany's  was  ready  to  challenge  the  Euro- 
pean market.  But  rather  than  offering  the 
elaborate  tankards  and  commemorative 
pieces  which  old-world  craftsmen  knew  sci 
well  how  to  make,  Moore  settled  on  simplt 
work  whose  very  severity  would  show  the 
level  of  skill  required.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  the  firm  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  for  domestic  silver  plate,  eliciting  an 
ecstasy  of  national  self-fiagellation  from  such 
publications  as  the  London  Spectator  which 
lamented;  'We  confess  that  we  were  suprised 
and  ashamed'.  The  London  Art  Journal 
commented:  'The  establishment  of  Tiffanj 
and  Company  is  the  largest  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
that  they  minister  to  pure  taste  in  America'. 

Not  only  had  Tiffany's  no  intention  of||^' 
disregarding  such  a  directive  for  its  silver 
department,  but  is  was  expanding  its  jewel 
lery  business  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  first 
major  gem  acquisitions  had  been  made  in 
1848  when  Tiffany's  partner,  John  Young, 
landed  in  Paris  -  just  as  Louis  Philippe's  reign 
was  collapsing.  Although  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
before  a  revolutionary  firing  squad  in  the 
process.  Young  managed  to  return  to  New 
York  with  a  fortune  in  easily  acquired  stones 
from  desperate  French  aristocrats,  and  he 
even  brought  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette's 
jewelled  girdle  (although  the  firm  tastefully 
declined  to  make  any  public  announcement 
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it  until  a  suitable  interval  had  passed). 
;hough  Charles  Tiffany  was  once  badly 
odwinked  when  he  was  persuaded  to  invest 
a  non-existent  Arizona  Diamond  mine, 
vvever,  he  was  fortunate  in  depending  on 
orge  F.  Kunz,  an  enthusiastic  mineralo- 
t,  who  possessed  an  unerring  nose  for 
ating  spectacular  gems.  In  that  scientist's 
ig  and  much-honoured  career,  he  managed 
inspect  at  one  time  or  other  a  great  many  of 
3  world's  crown  jewels,  and  by  a  swift  and 
retive  scratch  with  an  educated  finger, 
en  confirmed  they  certainly  were  not  the 
wless  ornaments  they  were  cracked  up  to 
In  addition  to  packing  Tiffany's  vaults 
th  gems  (by  1887  they  were  estimated  to 
atain  $40,000,000  in  precious  stones),  he 
Iped  the  firm  acquire  famous  glories  like 
5  Tiffany  pearl,  the  Star  of  India,  and  the 
jat  Tiffany  canary  diamond- 128.51  carats 
)rth  $10,000,000  today.  It  is  still  prominent- 
displayed  on  Tiffany's  first  floor. 


With  Edward  C.  Moore  at  the  helm  of  the 
Iver  department  until  his  death  in  1891, 
iffany  began  creating  some  of  the  nine- 
ienth  century's  most  outstanding  silver 
ieces  for  America's  nouveau  riche.  There  was 
ahn  Mackay ,  an  Irishman  who  dug  a  fortune 
'om  Nevada's  Comstock  Lode  and  became 
nown  as  the  Prince  of  Miners.  His  wife  had 
een  thoroughly  snubbed  by  American  soci- 
ty,  but  she  was  having  a  bit  more  luck  in 
lUropean  capitals -which  always  respected 
ig  money.  At  her  suggestion,  Mackay  had 
4,719  ounces  of  his  own  silver  delivered  to 
iffany's,  with  the  request  for  the  most 
mate  silver  service  possibly  ever  made, 
iffany's  complied,  putting  200  men  to  work 
)r  2  years.  The  1 ,350-piece  set  had  a  newly- 
esigned  family  crest  which  went  far  in 
plifting  Mrs.  Mackay's  social  standing. 

Although  Mackay  insisted  on  buying  the 
ies  for  his  service  to  avoid  any  possible 
uplication.  Tiffany's  has  in  its  New  Jersey 
actory  a  fascinating  archive  of  its  designs. 
Vhile  the  Metropolitan  Museum  now  owns 
he  great  silver  Presentation  Cup,  considered 
1  landmark  example  of  its  kind  and  given  in 


(Below,  left) 

In  1905  Tiffany's  moved  into  their  new  store  on  Fifth  Avenue  at 
37th  Street,  a  replica  of  the  sixteenth-century  Palazzo  Grimani  on 
the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice.  It  cost  $600,000  to  build  and  land  was 
purchased  for  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  site  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
$2,000,000.  Tiffany  remained  there  until  19^0  when  they  built  their 
present  store  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  57th  Street. 

(Below) 

A  Display  window  at  Tiffany  &  Company, 
IJfth  Street  and  Union  Squxire  building,  c.  1875. 
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1875  to  William  Cullen  Bryant  by  his  friends. 
Tiffany's  itself  still  guards  in  New  Jersey  the 
die  from  which  it  was  made.  The  factory, 
built  in  1897,  is  a  crenellated  and  turreted 
red-brick  building  where  craftsmen  still  turn 
out  silver  and  fine  stationery  in  the  same 
labour-intensive  way  they  did  100  years  ago. 

Tiffany's  received  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 

1876  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition.  A 
few  years  later,  swamped  with  prizes  from  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  the  firm  could  claim 
as  customers  Queen  Victoria,  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Kings  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the 
Khedive  of  Egj^pt,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the 
Infanta  Dona  Eulalia  of  Spain.  European 
royalty's  uncertain  circumstances  during  the 


(Above) 

The  Main  Entrance,  Tiffany's  silver  factory , 
Xeu-  Jersey. 

(Right) 

Jean  Schiumberger's  classic  enamelled 
18 -carat  gold  bangle  bracelets. 


nineteenth  century  proved  a  reliable  source 
of  stones  for  the  American  jewellery  firm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  was 
another  story,  often  with  a  considerably  less 
pedigreed  customer.  True,  there  were  such 
clients  as  Mrs.  George  Gould,  to  whom 
Tiffany's  sold  a  $1  million  rope  of  matched 
Oriental  pearls.  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  re- 
quired 10  mounted  policemen  to  escort  her 
and  $800,000  worth  of  diamonds  to  the  ball  of 
another  Tiffany's  client,  Mrs.  William 
Kissam  Vanderbilt.  These  fabled  ladies  rep- 
resented an  aristocracy  of  sorts.  But  there 
were  also  the  rich  like  Diamond  Jim  Brady. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  recorded 
whether  Charles  Tiffany  flinched  when 
Brady  ordered  for  his  mistress  a  gold  chamber 
pot  with  an  eye  peering  up  from  the  centre. 


Shrewd  businessman  that  Tiffany  was,  htli 
never  questioned  the  whims  of  valueuj 
customers.  L 

There  is  often  confusion  about  the  role  o 
the  founder's  son,  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany,  ii., 
the  company  itself.  A  gifted  artist,  an  interioi  (jt 
designer  who  led  the  Art  Nouveau  movemen  (ti 
and  created  irridescent  Favrile  and  stained  ^ 
glass  objects,  Louis  very  early  made  it  clea  jj; 
he  wanted  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  th( 
business  end  of  his  father's  enterprise.  Never  0 
theless,  he  was  a  major  stockholder,  a  vio 
president,  the  firm's  'artistic  director'  and,  ai  ^ 
a  man  of  passionately-held  views,  he  doubt, 
less  exerted  influence  over  aesthetic  policy^, 
Needless  to  say,  Louis'  designs  were  sold  h} 
Tiffany  &  Company. 

Despite  his  aversion  to  balance  sheets  anr 
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inclination  to  extravagance,  Louis'  reputa- 
n  made  his  father  proud.  (Incidentally,  his 
her  had  declined  to  enter  his  father's 
siness,  presumably  making  him  sym- 
thetic  to  such  a  stance.)  The  elder  Tiffany 
nt  so  far  as  to  designate  a  room  apart  for 
awing  Louis'  work- but  his  son's  jewellery, 
otic  mixed-media  designs  of  enamel,  metal 
d  stone,  reflecting  an  Eastern  influence, 
ver  sold  well.  Very  little  has  survived. 
»uis  died  at  84  in  1932  when  it  was  already 
ident  that  the  special  taste  he  stood  for  was 
pidly  losing  favour -not  to  be  appreciated 
ain  until  the  '70s,  when  it  led  an  incredible 
vival. 

Moving  into  the  twentieth  century,  Tiffany 
aded  to  follow  established  ideas  through  the 
st  4  decades.  Because  the  leadership  of- 
red  by  the  descendants  of  Edward  Moore 
jre  less  imaginative,  the  fortunes  of  Tiffany 
Company  might  have  foundered  had  not 
alter  Hoving  gained  the  controlling  interest 
1955.  As  innovator,  publicist  and  astute 
isinessman,  he  soon  showed  himself  the 
iritual  heir  of  the  founder. 
From  the  outset  he  demanded  good  design, 
mployees  reminisce  about  the  Great  White 
lephant  Sale  when  all  merchandise,  not  up 
what  Mr.  Hoving  deemed  the  Tiffany 
andard,  was  marked  down  and  banished 
rever.  Then  Hoving  recruited  a  galaxy  of 
eatives.  Jean  Schlumberger  came  from 
ranee  to  create  his  famous  jewelled  fanta- 
s.  Van  Day  Truex,  former  head  of  the 
rsons  School  of  Design,  was  summoned  to 
dit'  design,  and  he  in  turn,  contributed 
me  of  Tiffany's  best  contemporary  china 
d  flatware  designs.  Gene  Moore,  master  of 
splay,  presented  one  whimsical  window 
er  another,  suggesting  to  the  amused 
oppers  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  precious  gems 
ere  not  to  be  a  solemn  experience.  Moore's 
mous  mixing  of  great  jewellery  and  ordin- 
y  materials  was  witty,  urbane -and  very 
jopular.  The  jewellery  shop,  reduced  to  8 
aftsmen,  started  to  hum  once  more  with 
itivity.  Today  it  has  over  60  men  and 
omen  turning  out  designs  exclusive  to 
'iffany's. 

'We  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
orld  in  search  of  stones',  says  Tiffany 
'resident  Henry  B.  Piatt,  the  great-great- 
randson  of  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  and  the  only 

t^iffany  of  his  generation  still  associated  with 
le  company's  management.  A  debonair 
gure  whose  lifelong  friends  are  often  also 
felong  customers,  Mr.  Piatt  is  concerned 
Tst  with  jewellery  which  comprises  70  per 
ent  of  Tiffany's  sales.  Although  his  personal 
iwellery  collection  is  confined  to  a  few 
landsome  pairs  of  Schlumberger  cufflinks, 

tnd  like  Mr.  Hoving  he  despises  diamonds  on 
len,  Mr.  Piatt  is  responsible  for  introducing 
md  naming  a  number  of  new  stones,  includ- 
ngthe  now-famous  Tanzanite. 

Piatt's  greatest  satisfaction  is  in  providing 
iources  for  his  principal  jewellery  designers, 
iach  possesses  her  own  distinctive  talent  and 


(Left) 

Tiffany  &  Company  window  display,  1980, 
Sew  Y'ork,  by  Gene  Moore,  shows  ty.  tf 
humble  tnaterial-like  ice  cream  cone.^  ,  -.fd 
with  a  precums  gem. 


1 

(Above) 

Paloma  Picasso  jewellery  in  a  safe  drawer 
of  Tiffany  &  Company. 
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(Right,  above) 

Sleigh  bottle  holder  from  the  J.  W.  Mackay  service,  sterling  silver. 
Tiffany  &  Company,  1878.  Height:  SVs  inches;  Length:  ISVa  inches. 
Private  Collection. 

(Right,  below) 

Oval  vegetable  dish  with  cover  from  the  J.  W.  Mackay  service, 
sterling  silver.  Tiffany  &  Company,  1878.  Height  8  inches. 
Private  Collection. 


recognisable  style:  Elsa  Peretti,  an  intei 
national  society  figure,  produced  'diamonc 
by  the  yard'  .  .  .  she  applied  her  sensuou 
organic  shapes  to  silver  jewellery  and  mad 
that  metal  an  important  factor  in  moder 
jewellery  design.  Mr.  Piatt  says  the  risin 
value  of  silver  makes  it  a  good  vehicle  fo 
gemstones  now- which  it  had  not  been. 

Angela  Cummings  is  a  technical  virtues 
with  solid  training  in  gemology  and  golc 
smithing.  She  draws  heavily  on  flora  an 
fauna  for  inspiration -a  spiderweb  necklan 
a  bracelet  evoking  an  armadillo's  hide-ai 
has  added  such  ancient  skills  as  Damascene 
the  art  of  inlaying  precious  metal  with  iron. 

Very  different,  indeed,  in  spirit  is  the  wor 
of  Tiffany's  most  recent  arrival:  a  designe 
with  a  million-dollar  name.  Paloma  Picasso 
'a  chip  off  the  old  block',  says  Mr.  Piatt  of  th 
jet-eyed,  youngest  daughter  of  the  grea 
Spanish  painter.  'I  always  had  in  mind  tha 
my  style  would  fit  better  with  Tiffany's  tha 
anywhere  else.  They  give  you  such  freedom 
They  don't  care  what  it  costs.  For  an  artist, : 
is  so  secure  to  work  here.  Look  at  thi 
building!'  With  a  laugh,  Miss  Picasso  referre 
to  the  outside  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  store 
designed  by  Cross  &  Cross  in  1940,  no\ 
occupying  some  of  the  most  desirable  rea 
estate  in  the  world.  'It  looks  like  a  safe'. 

What  Walter  Hoving  began  25  years  ag 
continues.  John  Loring,  an  art  scholar  anc 
prmt-maker,  is  the  newest  guardian  of  th( 
Tiffany  standards.  Mr.  Loring  introducec 
Paloma  Picasso  and  brought  the  prestigiou; 
Breguet  Swiss  Watch  Company  to  the  com- 
pany. He  is  also  responsible  for  many  new 
ideas  in  china  and  silver  design,  including  the 
introduction  of  good  china  for  Tiffany's 
younger  and  upward-mobile  customers. 

'There  is  so  much  to  be  done',  says  Mr 
Loring,  smiling  over  his  job  of 'editing  out.'  'Il 
shouldn't  matter  what  something  costs.  Thai 
is  an  economic,  not  an  aesthetic  considera- 
tion. Our  interest  here  is  with  things  wel 
designed,  well-made -with  superb  colour, 
form,  functional  suitability.  In  other  words, 
quality'. 

Quality  has  always  been  synonymous  with 
Tiffany's. 


(Above) 

Casting  pattern  for  the  Bryant  Vase,  hand  chased  copper  over  a  lead 
core,  designed  by  James  H.  Whitehouse,  1875.  Tiffany  silver  factory 
die  vaults .  The  Bryant  Vase  ( now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art) 
was  presented  to  the  poet  and  editor  William  Cullen  Bryant  on  his 
80th  birthday.  It  was  commissioned  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  and  others  for  $5,000. 
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TIFFANY  WINDOWS 
REDISCOVERED 


The  city  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia  has  found  itself  in  possession  of 
a  very  rarepair  of  Tiffany  stained  glass  windows. 
They  have  recently  been  described  as  'Australia 's  richest  and  rarest 
art  treasure',  works  being  too  important  to  be  left 
unprotected  rather  than  secured  within  the  gallery  system  of  the  country. 


After  four  years'  work,  St.  Paul's  Church  was 
completed  in  1860.  Its  construction  was 
supervised  by  Edmund  Wright,  an  architect 
famous  for  his  ornately  elegant  provincial 
buildings.  It  was  built  for  the  growing  city  of 
Adelaide.  But  although  designed  as  a 
'paradise  of  dissent'  Adelaide  still  had  to  have 
the  Establishment  Church  and  places  like  St. 
Paul's  to  serve  it's  plutocracy.  The  church 
had  amongst  its  congregation  this  plutocracy, 
the  founding  fathers  of  Adelaide  who  would 
shape  its  history  and  lifestyle. 

In  recent  times  St.  Paul's  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  semi-dereliction  through  salt  damp 
damage  to  the  main  walls.  As  well  there  has 
been  water  damage  from  a  tower  which  was 
never  completed  after  the  labourer  working 
on  it  fell  to  his  death,  and  massive  wall  cracks 
due  to  old  age  and  an  earthquake  that  shook 
Adelaide  in  1954.  Its  congregation  long  ago 
moved  into  the  suburbs,  as  the  population 
diminished  due  to  the  incursion  of  business 
houses  into  the  city  centre. 

Yet  this  impoverished,  crumbling  church, 
through  a  "conspiracy  of  silence'  to  quote  a 
national  publication  which  gave  the  matter 
superficial  and  scant  comment,  has  managed 
to  'hide'  a  pair  of  Tiffany  stained  glass 
windows  for  over  70  years.  The  windows  were 
made  by  Tiffany  Studios,  New  York  in  1909, 
9  years  after  its  foundation,  and  one  of  only  6 
pairs  ever  made  and  the  only  existing  pair 
outside  the  United  States.  They  were  both 
the  instigator  and  focal  point  for  a  fund  raising 
scheme  to  restore  the  church  and  protect  its 
treasures. 

Valued  conservatively  at  around  $1  million 
the  Tiffany  windows  are  not  the  only  un- 
protected works  of  art  in  the  church,  which 
also  boasts  a  set  of  sixteenth-century  hand- 
painted  Flemish  windows,  which  have  de- 
teriorated badly  from  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, fine  craftsman-designed  furniture  and 
a  rare  and  valuable  organ.  In  September  1980 
the  church  rector,  F'ather  Walter  Ogle  an- 


nounced that  St.  Paul's  owned  these  valuable 
assets  (the  windows)  and  that  there  was 
possibility  they  would  have  to  be  sold  ta|,r 
create  restoration  funds.  This  was  met  with' 
amazement  and  incredulitv  in  certain  circles.  > , 
The  Tiffany  Foundation  in  New  York  confiii  It 
med  that  they  were  the  'lost  pair'.  They  hadm 
previously  queried  the  matter  in  a  lengt! 
phone  call,  but  during  the  conversation  thei 
authenticity  had  been  established,  because  oljtj 
the  trademark  usage  of  a  'v'  for  'u'  in  'studios'], 
that  was  stamped  on  Tiffany's  windows  an( 
lamps  at  their  base. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Tiffany's  designi 
and  interior  decorations  were  very  much  ia 
fashion.  The  windows  in  St.  Paul  were 
presented  by  the  daughter-in-law  of  one  of 
Adelaide's  most  wealthy  and  influential  fami- 
lies, Mrs.  H.  L.  Ayers,  and  were  unveiled  on 
l!2  December  1909.  They  commemorated  her 
husband  who  was  involved  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Overland  Telegraph  to  Dar- 
win, and  her  children. 

Both  windows  were  titled,  one  being  Faith 
and  the  other  River  of  Life,  a  title  used  by, 
Tiffany  in  one  of  his  earlier  and  more 
extravagant  creations  for  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  Pavilion  at  the  1900  Paris 
Exposition  Universalle  along  with  his  famous 
Four  Seasons  Window.  This  latter  River  of  Life 
is  restrained  by  comparison  with  the  opulence 
of  its  predecessor,  but  for  the  public  and 
clergy  of  Adelaide,  it  was  certainly  opulent 
enough. 

The  description  in  the  parish  newsletter 
The  Echo  with  all  the  eloquence  and  under- 
statement of  speech  of  the  time ,  indicated  the 
city's  reaction  to  'this  marvellous  gift": 
'the  windows  have  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Tiffany  of  Sew  York  and  are 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  this  firm 's  irork  to  be 
seen  in  Adelaide,  if  not  Australia.  The  window 
on  the  north  represents  Faith  and  the  figure  is  a 
beautiful  one,  of  wonderfully  rich  colouring. 
The  effect  is  extremely  fine.  That  on  the  south 


ibove)  Tiffany  Studio  stamp  from  the  base 
''the  River  of  Life  Window. 

^ar  left)  The  River  of  Life  window. 


%isle  represents  River  of  Life  being 
w  silvery  stream  bounded  by  palms  and 
ikirmounted  by  6  beautiful  cherubs'  heads. 
^Whe  work  is  exquisite  .  .  .  Most  of  the  glass  is 
mpecially  made  for  the  figure,  to  obtain  the  right 
'^lending  and  colour  schemes.  The  drapery  is 
\emarkably  fine.  In  the  landscape  the  tree  trunk 
s  wonderful,  and  the  flowers  at  the  foot  are 
down  right  into  the  glass  by  a  new  process.  The 
American  system  of  church  windows  is  very 
iifferent  from  the  English,  where  most  of  the 
\ffect  is  obtained  by  the  leads,  and  the  colour  is 
-ery  often  stippled  on  or  floral  effects  obtained 
yy  etching.  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  an  American 
irtist  of  great  ability,  by  the  introduction  of 
vpalescent  qualities,  by  letting  the  colours  run 
nto  each  other,  and  by  twisting  and  flattening 
he  glass  while  soft,  managed  to  obtain  a  great 
nany  varied  and  graduated  colours.  The 
wisting  of  the  glass  also  gives  creases  and 
ridges  resembling  drapery.  By  degrees  the 
Americans  have  eliminated  altogether  painting 
on  glass.' 

Unfortunately  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  the 
author  has  unknowingly  linked  LaFarge  with 
Tiffany  with  the  making  of  these  windows. 
The  palm  in  River  of  Life  does  have  some 
resemblance  with  LaFarge's  Watson  Memo- 
rial window  Noli  Me  Tangere  in  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,   made  some  20  years 
•  earlier,  where  the  palm  in  shades  of  green  is 
'  similar  in  design  and  placed  to  one  side  of  the 
'  panel.  But  as  both  LaFarge  and  Tiffany  were 
great  rivals  during  their  time,  and  both 
i  having  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  op- 
'  alescent  and  iridescent  qualities  in  glass  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  would  have  colla- 
borated on  such  a  commission,  especially  as 
LaFarge  would  have  been  74  at  the  time.  One 
may  also  wonder  how  actively  Tiffany  was 
involved  as  he  himself  was  61  years  of  age. 

The  windows  are  each  in  7  sections  with  a 
movable  square  panel  section  at  the  base  for 
I  ventilation,  upon  which  is  the  Tiffany  Studio 
stamp.  Tiffany  incorporated  favrile  fabrique 
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(Above)  Detail  of  a  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  window. 

(Right)  The  Faith  window. 


in  his  work,  pressed  glass  that  has  the 
appearance  of  fabric  with  numerous  verti- 
cally and  horizontally  arranged  folds.  The 
technique  was  used  mainly  in  the  production 
of  his  lamps,  but  in  the  case  of  Faith  it  has 
been  employed  to  exceptional  effect  in 
suggesting  angelic  drapery.  The  outlines  of 
the  robe  and  its  folds  are  bordered  with 
copper  'leading'  while  some  folds  are  hollow 
enough  to  insert  a  pencil.  The  top  and  bottom 
sections  of  the  heavens  and  ground  explore 
the  special  qualities  of  opalescent  glass. 

The  River  of  Life  is  a  finer  example  of 
Tiffany's  glasswork.  It's  most  striking  fea- 
tures are  the  palm  tree,  the  floral  foreground 
and  the  cherubic  heads  looking  down  upon 
this  'Garden  of  Eden'.  The  floral  arrange- 
ments characterise  Tiffany's  search  for  the 
artistic  possibilities  inherent  in  reflected  rays 
from  multi-coloured  glass  without  the  addi- 
tion of  paint.  As  with  Faith  the  window  varies 
in  thickness  so  that  its  highlights  are  the 
conglomerate  of  layers,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance on  the  exterior  has  a  repousse  quality. 

Presently  the  windows  are  protected, 
albeit  inadequately,  by  shatterproof  glass. 
They  will  not  be  sold  or  removed  into  the 
'gallery  system'  as  the  church  would  prefer 
that  they  remain  in  place  even  in  the  even- 
tuality that  the  church  falls  down  around 
them!  There  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
why  the  church  has  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate to  its  present  state  and  thus  endanger  the 
windows.  There  are  past  connections  to 
sizeable  bequests  to  the  Anglican  Church  but 
it  appears  that  not  enough  income  has  been 
directed  St.  Paul's  way  to  keep  it  in  good 
maintainence.  The  local  Apex  organisation  is 
endeavouring  to  raise  finance  for  the  church's 
restoration,  but  meanwhile  Tiffany's  win- 
dows look  out  upon  an  uncaring  city  and  with 
some  uncertainty. 

Photographs:  Alan  Cmickshank 
&  Kevin  Sidebotham. 
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tion ,  history  paintings  had  mixed  success  then 
and  arouse  httle  interest  now.  Landscapes 
remain  popular. 

The  early  American  landscape  painters 
worked  along  the  East  Coast  where  the  gentle 
features  could  not  compare  with  the  mighty 
Swiss  Alps  or  the  Italian  hills  stamped  by  2000 
years  of  human  history. 

But  American  landscape  was  wild,  un- 
touched by  the  wars  and  corruption  of  the  Old 
World.  American  artists  saw  God's  handi- 
work in  their  pristine  paradise.  'These  artists 
had  a  strong  spiritual  motivation  much 
stronger  than  anything  you  would  find  in 
Europe  during  the  same  period',  says  Pro- 
fessor Novak,  author  of  'American  Painting 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  and  'Nature  & 
Culture'.  'American  artists  expressed  their 
vision  by  rendering  the  light,  atmosphere  and 
solid  forms  around  them -while  French  Im- 
pressionists, for  instance,  became  more  in- 
terested in  paint  itself. 

Of  course,  American  artists  built  on  Euro- 
pean art.  Most  spent  time  travelling  in 
Europe  and  studying  the  old  masters.  Claude 
Lorrain,  the  seventeenth-century  French 
giant  of  landscape  painting,  was  the  biggest 
influence.  This  is  evident  in  the  2  National 
Academy  works  by  Asher  Durand 
(1796-1886),  Morning  of  Life  and  Evening  of 
Life.  Painted  in  1840,  they  use  Claude's 
conventions:  trees  framing  each  side  of  the 
picture,  a  dark  foreground,  water  in  the 
middle  ground,  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. Durand,  like  many  of  his  fellow 
Hudson  River  School  artists,  included  some 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman  ruins  to  suggest  that 
human  civilisation  is  transient,  while  God's 
work  endures. 


As  explorers  pushed  westward  and  dis- 
covered spectacles  like  the  Rockies,  Grand 
Canyon,  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite,  artists 
began  to  create  huge  landscape  paintings 
more  dramatic  than  anything  seen  in  Europe. 
German-born  Albert  Bierstadt  (1830-1902) 
was  among  the  most  successful  artists  who 
adopted  the  Grand  Manner -his  canvases 
fetched  as  much  as  $35,000  in  the  1860s.  He 
was  a  master  of  majestic  vistas,  cathedral 
lighting.  The  National  Academy  exhibition 
includes  a  good  example,  On  the  Sweetwater 
Near  the  Devil's  Gate  (1859/60).  Thomas 
Moran  (1837-1926),  influenced  by  the  Eng- 
lish impressionistic  master  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
explored  atmospheric  effects  in  his  canvases. 
He  did  more  than  perhaps  anybody  else  to 
popularise  the  spectacles  of  the  American 
West.  It's  interesting  that  he's  represented  in 
the  National  Academy  exhibition  by  a  simple 
seascape,  Three  Mile  Harbour,  Long  Island 
(1884),  dominated  by  a  lively,  overcast  sky. 

The  greatest  master  of  the  spectacular  was 
Frederic  Church  (1826-1900).  He  studied 
Thomas  Cole,  the  first  important  American 
landscape  painter  and  co-founder  of  the 
National  Academy.  Church  searched  for 
dramatic  subjects  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  South  America,  the  Middle 
East,  Europe  and  the  Arctic.  Many  of  his 
paintings  depict  powerful  forces  such  as  an 
erupting  volcano  or  thundering  waterfalls. 
He  used  rich  colours,  rendered  detail  meticu- 
lously and  filled  his  canvases  with  light.  The 
National  Academy  is  fortunate  to  have  2 
Church  paintings.  Scene  on  the  Magdalene 
(1854)  is  one  of  the  finest  he  ever  did. 

An  uniquely  American  look  emerged  with 
smaller,  quieter  paintings  in  a  mid-nine- 


( Below  left) 

George  Inness  (1825-1894).  Landscape.  Influenced  by  the  French 
Barbizon  painters,  Inness  responded  to  the  general  impression  of  a 
scene.  He  emphasised  colour  and  form  rather  than  details. 

(Below  right) 

John  F.  Kensett  (1816-1872).  Mountain  Stream:  Bash  Bish  Falls. 
Kensett  moved  from  the  dark,  formal  Hudson  River  School  style  to  more 
open  compositions  that  convey  a  feeling  of  serene  light.  This  transition 
picture  is  luminous  even  in  dark  areas. 


( Above) 

Frederick  E.  Church  (1826-1900).  Scene  on  the  Magdalene.  A  late 
Hudson  River  School  artist.  Church  achieved  dramatic  effects  with  lively 
details  and  a  mastery  of  light.  This  is  one  of  his  most  satisfying  pictures. 


(Left) 

F.  Childe  Hassam  (1859-1935).  The  Jewel  Box,  Old  Lyme.  Haxsam 
studied  art  in  Paris  and  developed  an  Impressionist  style.  But,  unlHrc 
some  French  artists  who  dissolved  solid  forms,  he  preserved  s:>!'J 
This  is  a  recurring  characteristic  of  American  landscape  pi- 
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teenth-century  style  known  as  Luminism. 
Gone  are  the  trees  framing  a  picture.  Gone, 
too,  are  the  mountains,  the  melodrama. 
Luminist  works  tend  to  be  horizontals  show- 
ing calm  water,  clear  skies  and  sharply 
rendered  details.  The  paint  is  thin,  the 
surfaces  smooth,  so  there's  no  feeling  of  an 
artist's  presence.  Luminist  works  are  remin- 
iscent of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  art,  but 
American  artists  were  much  more  fascinated 
with  light. 

The  National  Academy  exhibition  includes 
2  works  by  John  Kensett  (1816-1872)  that 
illustrate  the  transition  to  Luminism.  Bash- 
Bish  Falls  (1855)  is  an  intimate  view  of  trees 
and  water  with  just  a  little  bit  of  sky  above. 
It's  a  vertical  picture.  Kensett  advanced 
beyond  Cole  and  Durand  by  dropping  the 
convention  of  ancient  ruins.  Here  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness  stands  on  its  own.  On  the 
Narragansett  (1864)  is  a  Luminist  work:  a 
horizontal,  simple  composition,  big  sky,  a 
feeling  of  enveloping  light  and  calm.  No  dark 
colours;  Kensett  underscored  the  mood  with 
reassuring  middle  tones.  Another  transitional 
figure  was  George  Inness  (1825-1894).  He 
began  his  career  painting  dark,  detailed 
pastoral  scenes.  By  the  late  1850s,  he  had 
switched  to  brighter  colours,  more  open 
compositions,  less  detailed  rendering.  Inness 
was  animated  mainly  by  pleasing  colours  and 
shapes. 

Some  American  artists  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  French  Impressionists,  using  bright 
primary  colours  applied  heavily  to  bring  out 
the  expressive  qualities  of  paint.  But  unlike 
those  French  artists  who  dissolved  solid 
forms,  American  Impressionists,  like  Childe 
Hassam  (1859-1935),  preserved  solid  forms. 
The  National  Academy  is  showing  Hassam's 
Jewel  Box,  Old  Lyme  ( 1 906)  -  with  its  .sparkling 
colours  a  scene  readily  recognisable  as  a 
shaded  hillside. 

Romantic  landscape  painting  flouri.shed 
Hi''  K^side    Impre.ssionism,    Luminism  and 


other  styles.  For  instance,  Albert  Ryder 
(1847)  created  dark,  dreamy  images  that 
expressed  his  brooding  view  of  nature.  A 
seascape  such  as  the  National  Academy's 
Marine  (1890)  has  only  2  colour  masses,  no 
boats  or  other  human  references.  This  could 
almost  be  an  Abstract  Expressionist  work 
from  the  1950s,  except  that  the  colour  masses 
clearly  depict  a  churning  sea  and  thick, 
swirling  clouds. 

Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  find  a 
painting  by  George  Bellows  (1882-1925)  in 
the  National  Academy  exhibition,  because  he 
is  associated  with  the  turn-of-the-century 
'Ashcan  School'.  His  best-known  works  fea- 
ture street  urchins  and  urban  genre  scenes.  But 
Bellows  also  continued  a  realistic  tradition  of 
American  landscape  painting.  In  his  seascape 
Three  Rollers  (1911),  simple  forms,  vigorous 
brush  work,  a  limited  palette  of  cream,  brown 
and  beige,  make  for  a  powerful  image. 
Charles  Burchfield  (1893-1967)  approached 
landscape  with  a  more  abstract,  decidedly 
twentieth-century  vision.  In  his  Goldenrod 
(1952),  he  used  quivering  brushstrokes  to 
convey  nervous  energy.  Plants,  trees  and 
weather  suggest  energy,  even  noise.  Yet 
despite  his  abstract  forms,  they're  once  again 
recognisable.  Burchfield  remained  true  to  the 
American  realistic  tradition. 

This  exhibition  is  full  of  revelations.  For 
instance.  Abbot  Thayer  (1849-1921)  is  known 
for  affected  portraits  and  religious  pictures 
that  now  look  quite  dated,  but  the  National 
Academy  is  displaying  a  timeless,  im- 
pressionistic winter  landscape  of  his. 

William  Trost  Richards  (1833-1905)  has  a 
reputation  as  a  second  rater  because  of  the 
popular  seascapes  he  turned  out  during  the 
1880s  and  1890s.  His  daughter  donated 
a  collection  of  his  work  to  the  National 
Academy,  and  it  was  never  removed  from  the 
brown  paper  packages.  Included  were  some 
marvellous  Luminist  works.  Ba.sed  on  the 
examples  in  this  exhibition,  he  would  have  to 


be  considered  near  the  first  rank.  The 
National  Gallery  throws  the  spotlight  on  some 
less  well-known  figures.  There's  a  lovely 
Hudson  River-style  landscape  by  Kruseman 
Van  Elten,  a  Luminist  seascape  by  James 
Suydam.  On  view  also  are  abstract  works  by 
such  contemporary  artists  as  Paul  Resika  and 
Ann  Poor. 

One  group  of  paintings  reflects  the  work 
American  artists  did  in  Europe.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  this  retains  an  American  look. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  is 
Italian  Landscape  (1848)  by  Thomas  Hicks. 
This  shows  a  distant  figure  standing  atop  a 
rocky  bluff;  the  white  rocks  form  a  vigorous 
pattern  that  keeps  your  eye  moving  around. 
The  picture  radiates  energy -surely  nothing 
like  it  could  have  come  out  of  Europe. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  has  a 
conservative  reputation,  but  it  began  amidst 
rebellion  in  1825.  Two  art  students  were 
barred  by  a  crotchety  curator  from  using 
facilities  at  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Indignant,  they  and  28  fellow  artists 
launched  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Drawing,  renamed  a  year  later  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  For  a  while,  it 
was  located  in  an  almshouse.  Now  the 
National  Academy  is  on  89th  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  occupies  an  elegant 
'L'-shaped  mansion  designed  by  Ogden  Cod- 
man,  Jr.,  for  Archer  Huntington,  a  great 
collector  who  loved  Spanish  paintings. 

As  John  Dobkin  and  Barbara  Novak  culled 
the  National  Academy's  collection  for  this 
show,  they  were  disappointed  to  find  no 
painting  by  co-founder  Thomas  Cole.  Hap- 
pily, something  else  turned  up:  a  sketchbook 
belonging  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  also  co- 
founder  and  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  In 
his  sketchbook  were  glued  2  sensitive  ink 
drawings  of  a  mountain  landscape.  They 
were  given  to  Morse  by  his  friend  Cole.  Yet 
another  discovery  now  on  display  in  this 
surprising,  delightful  American  art  niu.seum. 
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'ar  left) 

,ul  Resika  (b.  1928).  The  End  of  the  Hurricane.  Here  is  a 
ntemporary  work  whose  simple  colour  masses  suggest  Abstract 
kpressionism  influences.  Yet,  it  is  clearly  recognisable  as  a  landscape. 

^ft) 

imes  Augustus  Suydam  (1819-1865).  Paradise  Rocks. 
his  is  one  of  the  best  paintings  by  Suydam,  an  artist 
ho  created  luminous  panoramas. 

'light) 

eorge  Wesley  Bellows  (1882-1925).  Three  Rollers. 
ellows  did  not  paint  pretty  landscapes,  but  they  are 
nuerful  images  that  influenced  later  artists. 


\3elow) 

Villiam  Trost  Richards  (1833-1905).  Marine,  Sunset.  This  is 
fine  work  in  the  mid-nineteenth-century  style  called  Luminism. 
is  a  contemplative  picture  reflecting  the  artist's  interest 
%  the  subtle  qualities  of  light. 
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MARRIAGE  RINGS 
JEWISH  STYLE 


From  the  fourteenth  century  to  today,  Jewish  marriages  have  often 
been  celebrated  by  distinctive,  highly  decorative  and  symbolic  rings 
in  gold  and  enamel.  Appreciated  since  Victorian  times, 
these  rings  now  attract  many  jewellery  collectors. 
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1 :  The  ring  ceremony  at  a  Jewish  wedding, 

from  a  fourteenth-century  illuminated  manuscript. 

Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem. 


■'if/lire, 


|here  are  certain  large  rings  which  are  broad 
"lid  much  ornamented  in  the  hoop,  and  have, 
way  of  a  bezel,  a  small  house,  temple  or 
oernacle  projecting  from  them.  They  are 
nerally  called  Jewish  marriage  rings,  and 
,ve  usually  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  them, 
ifeaning,  I  am  told,  "Good  be  with  us"  '. 
lus  wrote  the  antiquarian  collector  Octavius 
organ  in  'Notes  and  Queries'  of  10  June 
« 571,  expressing  a  wish  to  learn  more  about 
ese  mysterious  jewels. 
Neither  the  term  nor  the  type  to  which  he 
ferred  were  by  then  unfamiliar  to  the 
ictorian  collecting  world.  Only  a  year  later 
e  prestigious  Loan  Exhibition  of  Jewellery 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  its  con- 
ibutors  led  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
le  Princess  Louise,  showed  a  number  of 
kamples  from  various  owners  besides  those 
om  the  Waterton  collection  already  belong- 
ig  to  the  Museum,  among  such  treasures  as 
(le   Beresford   Hope   Pearl,   Mr.  Drury 


mi 
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Fortnum's  collection  of  engraved  gems,  and 
the  dazzli;^cr  Devonshire  Parure.  They  ap- 
pear in  Lad,\  Londesborough's  ring  collec- 
tion, described  in  1853,  in  the  Braybrooke, 
the  Soden  Smith,  the  Tarnoczy  and  the 
Guilhou  catalogues.  Described asofsixteenth- 
or  seventeenth-century  or  even  earlier  origin, 
they  evidently  appealed  both  to  the  historical 
sense  of  the  Victorian  collector  and  to  his 
interest  in  the  exotic,  the  appurtenances  of 
alien  cultures  and  distant  lands -an  interest 
which  recalls  that  of  the  Renaissance  creators 
of  Cabinets  of  Rarities,  as  we  see  them  in  the 
paintings  of  Georg  Hainz  or  in  some  rare  and 
precious  survivals.  And  it  is  indeed  in  a  late 
sixteenth-century  inventory  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria's  treasures,  which  vied  with  those  of 
the  Habsburgs  in  rarity  and  magnificence, 
that  we  find  the  earliest  mention  of  a  Jewish 
marriage  ring,  fortunately  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Munich  Residenz  Museum  (4). 

The  several  hundred  others  now  known. 


some  of  them  outstanding  examples  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  cannot  boast  -  ng 
traceable  history.  The  early  s  ith- 
century  Museum  Tradescantianum ,  true 
enough,  owned  a  'Jews  girdle  and  purse',  and 
'Jews'  philacteries  with  the  commandments 
writ  in  Hebrew',  but  the  8  Jewish  marriage 
rings  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  f Ox- 
ford, its  descendant,  only  came  to  it  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  Fortnum 
collection.  The  Musee  de  Cluny  owns  15,  14 
of  which  ultimately  go  back  to  the  collection 
of  Joseph  Strauss,  those  at  Pforzheim  were 
brought  together  by  Heinrich  Jeidels,  and  the 
rings  to  be  found  in  other  museums  and  in 
private  collections  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  are  similarly  proof  of 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  collectors' 
interest. 

Not  all  of  them,  by  any  means,  answer  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  description,  for  he  speaks  there 
of  only  one  type  among  several.  They  nearly 
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(Right) 

10:  An  engraving  from  B.  Picart,  Ceremonies 
et  Coutumes  Religieuses  (Amsterdam  1723), 
shoicing  the  Ashkenazi  Wedding. 
Alfred  Rubens  Collection. 

(Below  left) 

1 1 :  The  bezel  on  this  ring  takes  the  form 
of  an  open  book,  on  which  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  engraved. 
The  British  Musetim,  London. 

(Below  right) 

12:  A  rare  type  of  ring,  possibly  German, 
sixteenth  century,  with  Biblical  scenes 
in  relief  on  a  wide  band. 
The  British  Museum,  London. 
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all,  however,  bear  a  Hebrew  inscription, 
sometimes  engraved  inside  the  band,  at  other 
times  applied  outside,  or  hidden  underneath 
a  bezel  opening  on  a  hinge.  It  is  usually  that 
mentioned  by  Morgan :  ^113  /TD  (Mazal  tov) , 
or  its  initial  letters  13  D:  the  traditional  good- 
luck  wish  associated  with  Jewish  weddings, 
the  high  spot  of  Jewish  family  life.  In  the 
edicular  type  which  he  describes,  and  to 
which  the  Munich  ring  belongs,  the  structure 
forming  the  bezel  may  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
turreted  castle,  a  rectangular  (5),  square  or 
hexagonal  (6)  edifice,  or  even  crowned  with 
distinct  onion-domes.  These  buildings  have 
been  variously  interpreted  as  representing 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  synagogues 
of  the  Diaspora. 

The  'roof  which  surmounts  the  bezel  on 
some  other  rings,  whether  of  a  simple  gabled 
form  as  on  a  gold  ring  in  the  Hungarian 
National  Museum,  or  of  the  intricately  fili- 
greed  and  enamelled  kind  to  be  seen  on  a 
splendid  ring  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (4), 
is,  however,  thought  to  stand  for  the  house  the 
newly-married  couple  will  establish,  or  per- 
haps to  recall  the  Talmudic  saying,  'His  house 
is  his  wife'.  The  more  elaborate  type  of  roof- 
bezel  tends  to  appear  on  a  broad  band  of 
filigree,  bearing  bosses,  florets  and  often 
pendant  rings,  with  much  delicate  enamel- 
ling. The  roof  itself  usually  opens  on  a  hinge 
(7)  to  reveal  the  good-luck  wish,  or  the 
couple's  initials  or  occasionally  Hebrew  let- 
ters indicating  a  date;  both  this  box-like 
receptacle  and  the  use  of  filigree  have  their 
parallels  in  Mediterranean  goldsmiths'  work. 
Instead  of  the  roof,  an  engraved  plaque  or  an 
open  'book'  may  form  the  bezel  (11);  but  the 
filigree  band  is  also  often  found  on  its  own  (8), 
or  may  be  doubled  and  even  tripled,  to  form  a 
very  wide  ring.  On  the  other  hand  the  bezels 
may  be  combined  with  a  plainer  engraved  or 
•^ased  band,  or  with  a  hoop  bearing  the 
i'f;Srew  inscription  on  the  outside  in  large 
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raised  lettering,  usually  coloured  black  (9). 
There  are  a  very  few  in  which  the  temple -or 
casket-like  structure  is  held  up  by  a  pair  of 
exquisitely  enamelled  hands.  A  final,  very 
rare  type  is  a  figured  ring,  in  which  the  wide 
hoop  is  surrounded  by  applied  biblical  (12)  or 
Jewish  festival  scenes. 

Despite  these  differing  types,  Jewish  mar- 
riage rings  are  as  striking  and  recognisably  in 
a  category  of  their  own  as  'Papal'  or  memorial 
rings.  For  one  thing,  though  many  of  them  are 
costly  and  even  magnificent,  not  one  of  them 
is  set  with  a  stone.  That  this,  usually  the  focal 
point  of  the  ring,  should  be  absent,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Rabbinic  prohibition  of  gem- 
stones  in  the  wedding  ring.  This  prohibition, 
which  has  a  long  history,  is  paralleled  in 
mediaeval  Christian  ritual  as  well  as  in 
modern  practice -though  it  might  be  difficult 
to  recognise  in  the  more  ornate  of  these  rings, 
close  relations  of  our  modest  wedding-band. 

There  do  exist  other  rings  of  Jewish  origin 
which  are  .set  with  gem-stones:  .such  rings 
were  de.scribed  in  Renais.sance  and  later 
inventories  among  Jewish  po.s.sessions,  and 
there  are  engraved  stones  in  amuletic  and 
signet  rings.  An  early  mediaeval  signet  ringof 
the  Jewe.ss  A.ster  has  3  representations  of  the 


7-armed  candelabrum.  This  reminder  of  the 
great  Menorah,  carried  off  by  the  Romans 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Tem- 
ple, is  found  on  later  Jewish  signets,  engraved 
on  cornelian  and  on  'Sabbath-rings',  presen- 
ted to  the  bride  after  the  wedding,  supposedly 
to  remind  her  of  her  duty  in  lighting  the 
Sabbath  candles.  There  is  evidently  no 
general  prohibition  of  the  use  of  a  gem-stone. 

Jewish  marriage  rings  have  another  puzz- 
ling feature:  so  many  of  them  seem  quite 
simply  'unwearable':  the  illustrations  will 
convey  how  unwieldy  they  often  are.  The 
filigree  rings  with  their  large  outer  diameter 
and  projecting  bosses,  the  top-heavy  archi- 
tectural structures,  the  length  along  the  joint 
of  a  triple  band,  even  the  exceptionally  large 
inner  diameter  of  some  of  these  rings,  all  this 
inevitably  raises  the  question  of  what  their 
function  could  possibly  have  been.  They 
certainly  do  not  seem  suitable  for  wearing  for 
ever-and-a-day,  once  the  ceremony  is  over. 
Equally  curious  is  the  fact,  already  pertinent- 
ly raised  by  Octavius  Morgan  in  the  .sequel  to 
his  description,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
clear-cut  evidence,  in  Jewish  written  or  oral 
tradition  or  in  the  many  Christian  works 
describing  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
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(Below) 

3:  John  Constable.  A  View  in  Borrowdale, 

pencil,  1806, 11  X  19  inches. 
A  magnificent  example  of  the  large-scale 
pencil  drawings  Constable  made  during  the 
three  weeks  of  his  Lakes  tour  that  he 
spent  in  Borrowdale. 


(Right) 

4;  John  Constable.  Borrowdale  by 

Moonlight,  watercolour  over  pencil,  1806, 

JfVe  X  9Ve  inches. 

Verso  A  Bridge  across  a  stream, 

grey  wash  and  pencil.  A  rare  subject,  moonlight, 

and  one  of  the  very  few  well-preserved 

watercolours  from  this  tour  of  the  Lake  District. 


(Above) 

5:  John  Constable.  A  View  of  the 
Langdale  Pikes,  pencil,  1806,  6Vj,  X  BViinches. 
A  compositional  study,  probably  drawn  from 
memory,  this  draunng  is  closely  related  to 
the  only  certain  oil  painting  by  Constable 
of  a  lakeland  subject,  the  Bowfell  and 
1  angdale  Pikes  (S:  ink's,  1977). 


like  blob  and  dash  notation  for  hedgerows,' 
show  the  influence  of  Girtin  very  plainly!* 
(repr.  Tate  Gallery,   1976,  No.  65,  andfi 
Christie's  cat.  for  19  June  1976,  lot  127).  This 
influence  is  to  be  observed  less  obviously  if  atf^t 
all  in  the  new  Epsom  watercolour,  but  the' 
free,  liquid  handling  and  the  sweeping  mo- 
tions of  the  brush  might  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  that  Constable  was  endeavouring  tof 
achieve  the  'breadth  and  truth'  so  strongly 
advocated  by  Sir  George.  The  two  more 
Girtin-like  watercolours  of  the  distant  farm- 
house are  much  faded;  one  of  the  delights  of 
the  new  drawing  is  its  freshness  of  colour.  P 

During  his  sketching  holiday  in  the  Lake'C 
District  in  1806,  some  of  Constable's  finest 
work  was  done  during  the  3  weeks  he  spent  in  I' 
Borrowdale.  He  had  been  touring  with  a 
companion,  George  Gardner,  but  4  or  5  days 
after  they  arrived  in  the  valley  Gardner  left 
him  as  he  had  got  tired  of  just  looking  on  while 
Constable  sketched. 

In  his  'Life',  Leslie  records  Constable  as 
having  said  that  the  solitude  of  mountains 
oppressed  his  spirits.  'His  nature',  Leslie 
continues,  'was  peculiarly  social  and  could 
not  feel  satisfied  with  scenery,  however  grand 
in  itself,  that  did  not  abound  in  human 
associations'.  Constable  was  not  accustomed 
to  working  in  solitude,  and  those  deep, 
lakeland  valleys  with  their  low  cloud  ceilings 
and  sudden  downpours  must  have  contrasted 
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mi  |iarply  with  his  own  familiar  country  where 
|e   had   so   recently   been   enjoying  an 
an  nusually  fine  summer,  and  where  friendly 
helter,  when  needed,  was  always  near  at 
if  J  and.  So  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  lonely 
1(11  nd  on  more  than  one  occasion  exasperated 
J  )y  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  the 
a  iact  remains  that  nothing  he  had  done  so  far, 
t((  t^hether  in  oils  or  in  any  other  medium,  can 
ompare    with    some    of   the  Lakeland 
Irawings  and  watercolours  for  breadth  of 
mderstanding   and   for   an   intense  and 
ffective  power  of  expression.  Indeed,  so  far 
)eyond  himself  does  this  experience  in 
Cumberland  appear  to  have  carried  him, 
hat  it  was  2  or  3  years  before  he  was  able  to 
j^et  his  bearings  again  and  to  renew  his  study 
)f  landscape  with  anything  like  the  same 
Irive  and  fervour. 

We  could  hardly  wish  for  finer  examples  of 
Constable's  work  during  this  crucial  period 
;han  our  next  2  drawings,  the  View  in  Borrow- 
iale  (3)  and  the  beautiful  moonlit  scene, 
Borrowdale  by  Moonlight  (4).  A  drawing  of 
Borrowdale  comparable  to  the  first,  both  in 
scale  and  feeling,  and  taken  from  no  distance 
away,  belongs  to  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery 
(repr.  Tate  Gallery,  1976,  No. 76).  Though 
drawn  with  flowing,  rounded  outlines  and 
rapid,  scribbled-in  shading,  it  is  remarkable 
how  Constable  conveys  his  awareness  of  the 
hills'  massive  structure  and  the  lighter  forms 


of  the  trees  in  these  2  drawings.  Were  both 
done  on  the  same  day,  the  one  a  little  further 
up  the  valley  than  the  other? 

The  exact  viewpoint  of  Borrowdale  by 
Moonlight  (4)  not  as  yet  having  been  establish- 
ed and  its  orientation  therefore  uncertain,  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  whether  it  represents  dusk 
or  the  light  of  early  morning.  Whichever  it 
was.  Constable  was  obviously  deeply  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  moon  over  the  shadowed 
slopes,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  sense  the 
prevailing  mood,  the  profound  stillness  to  be 
felt  all  the  more  keenly  after  days  of  bluster- 
ing wind  and  heavy  rain. 

A  View  of  the  Langdale  Pikes  (5),  the  last  of 
this  group  of  early  drawings,  is  rather  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  others.  It  is 
closely  related  to  an  oil  of  a  not  dissimilar 
view,  the  Bowfell  and  Langdale  Pikes  (repr. 
Tate  Gallery,  1976,  N0.8O)  which  has  been 
described  as  an  exercise  in  the  manner  of 
Gainsborough.  This  oil  painting  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  having  been  painted  from 
nature,  and  it  is  likely  to  have  been  preceded 
by  one  or  more  compositional  studies. 

The  Langdale  drawing  (5)  does  not  look 
like  an  on-the-spot  sketch  either  and  could 
well  have  been  a  preliminary  study  for  such  a 
picture.  In  this,  too,  there  is  more  than  a 
touch  of  Gainsborough,  both  in  the 
generalised,  flakey  outlines  and  in  certain 
particulars,  the  cow  with  the  lowered  head. 


for  instance  (also  a  feature  in  the  oil  painting). 
It  is  difficult  to  know  where  among 
Constable's  other  Lake  District  drawings  we 
should  place  this  Langdale  view.  The  last 
dated  drawing  we  have  of  that  holiday  is  a 
view  of  Langdale  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  which  is  inscribed  '19  October'. 

Our  Langdale  drawing  could  have  been 
done  at  around  that  time.  But  early  in 
September,  before  setting  out  on  his  tour 
proper  Constable  had  stayed  with  some 
newly-made  friends,  the  Hardens,  who  lived 
at  Brathay  Hall  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winder- 
mere. From  Brathay,  Langdale  is  readily 
accessible,  so  the  drawing  could  h.;  <;  been 
done  then,  that  is  before  rather  tjian  after  the 
main  bulk  of  the  work  of  those  weeks. 
Stylistically  this  would  appear  the  more 
logical  dating,  for  otherwise  we  should  have 
to  assume  that  at  the  end  of  his  tour  Constable 
reverted  to  one  of  his  earlier  manners,  but  of 
course  this  is  not  impossible.  After  weeks  of 
an  almost  sensational  advance,  certainly  of 
the  most  ••  '  -  application,  one  can  im- 
agine tha'  ■  .  ,:«ht  well  have  been  a  need 
for  a  back^  .  -.iep  such  as  this.  It  is  not 
alwa.\  s  of  an  ordered  and  readily 

explit,  ries  of  stages  that  an  artist 

ever  ;        makes  his  way  forward. 
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Anna-Met  Chadwick 


MICHAEL  BENTINE  LOVES  JADE 


Michael  Dentine's  collecting  of  jade  over  the  last  forty  years 
has  given  him  immense  pleasure  and  individual  memories. 
He  recommends  every  young  person  to  start  collecting 
for  enjoyment,  regardless  of  the  value. 


lichael  Bentine  discusses  his  love 
[jade  and  other  carvings. 

.  .  . 

itine  particularly  likes  the  simple  and 

Vpressive  animal  forms.  Examples  in  his 

\ollection  date  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 

ineteenth  century. 


Really  to  love  a  collection  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  criterion  for  a  successful  collector. 
If  you  were  to  meet  Michael  Bentine  in  the 
street  today  and  discuss  his  love  of  jade  and 
other  carved  stones  the  reply  would  be  both 
entertaining  and  thrilling.  His  devotion  to 
jade  is  such  that  he  is  rarely  without  one  small 
piece  in  his  pocket  which  he  is  constantly 
handling;  he  is  never  without  a  piece  during 
his  regular  television  and  radio  appearances, 


a  role  filled  frequently  by  examples  from  his 
large  collection  of  jade  archer's  rings.  Above 
all  he  believes  that  stone  needs  to  be  cuddled. 
It  is  a  living  material  that  will  die  if  left  too 
long  unattended,  unloved;  constant  attention 
will  bring  it  to  life,  its  colour  takes  on  a 
warmer  and  truer  hue,  its  hidden  beauty  and 
qualities  revealed  to  the  owner. 

Michael  Bentine  has  a  Peruvian  father  and 
English  mother  and  his  ancestry  dates  back  to 


Michael  Bentine  collects  carvings  in  materials  other  than  jade,  including  amber,  ivories,  soapstone,  walnut  shell  and  many  semi-precious  stones. 


Ill 


the  Incas,  of  which  he  is  justifiably  proud.  A 
well-loved  comedian,  actor  and  scriptwriter, 
he  has  also  been  a  photographic  journalist, 
explorer,  cartoonist  and  picture  restorer. 
Despite  certain  problems  resulting  from  his 
mixed  ancestry,  Bentine  joined  the  Royal  Air 
Force  during  the  war,  and  then  later  worked 
for  the  Intelligence  Corps.  Many  aspects  of 
his  dynamic  personality  were  formed  during 
this  period,  but  he  did  not  emerge  as  a  highly 
original  comedian  until  the  famous  Goon 
Shows  of  the  1950s,  a  revolutionary  radio 
series  that  he  created  with  Peter  Sellers, 
Harry  Secombe  and  Spike  Milligan. 

It  was  from  his  father  that  he  inherited  a 
small  collection  of  jade  and  ivory  and  it  was 
through  his  father's  advice  and  his  own 
intuition  and  love  of  jade  that  he  continued 
to  collect.  For  him  jade  represents  the  entire 
culture  of  China,  a  civilisation  for  which  he 
has  infinite  affection  and  admiration.  He 
believes  that  the  Florentines  appear  weak  in 
comparison,  while  the  British  have  only 
2,000  years  to  reflect  on;  when  they  were 
still  painting  themselves  blue  the  Chinese 
could  already  claim  6,000  years  of  civilisa- 
tion. For  him  the  delicacy  of  jade  is 
representative  of  the  Chinese  and  each  piece 
is  a  little  part  of  China  in  his  collection.  It 
is  symbolic  of  Chinese  philosophy  and 
c  ulture;  it  also  represents  the  power  to  be 
discovered  in  many  natural  materials,  a 


power  expressed  by  his  interest  in  magic 
and  mysticism. 

The  only  requisite  he  believes  for  a  good 
collector  is  to  enjoy  the  finding  of  pieces; 
above  sll  it  has  to  be  fun.  Bentine  has 
travelled  worldwide,  which  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  famous  and  essential  for  a 
collector,  but  he  stresses  that  he  has  not  had 
large  funds  on  which  to  build  his  collection. 
Each  of  the  pieces  has  cost  him  under  £100 
but  they  have  all  been  chosen  with  a  feeling 
that  comes  only  through  experience  and 
intuition,  a  developed  understanding  of  jade 
and  a  respect  for  the  skill  of  the  jade  worker. 

The  resulting  collection  consists  of  a  few 
early  pieces  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  majority  of  pieces  are  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century.  He  is  not  able  to  keep  the 
collection  at  home.  Many  have  been  given  to 
his  children,  and  are  stored  in  safe  boxes  at  his 
bank.  Bentine  regards  this  as  one  of  the 
penalties  of  collecting.  However,  it  is  not  the 
monetary  value  of  these  pieces  that  makes 
him  lock  them  away  but  the  fact  that  each 
piece  represents  a  story  and  a  memory,  as 
such  they  are  all  as  irreplaceable  as  his 
children.  He  is  aware  of  the  irony  of  this;  the 
jade  has  been  returned  to  a  dark  and  sealed 
box  buried  in  a  bank  vault,  a  return  to  the 
environment  of  the  dark  tomb  from  which 
jade  was  traditionally  excavated. 

Jade  was  always  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the 


wealthy  in  ancient  China.  They  believed  that 
man  had  a  twin  soul;  the  Kuei  (ghost)  stayed 
around  the  tomb  and  needed  the  material 
comforts  of  humans  while  the  Shen  (soul  or 
spirit)  went  to  join  the  other  spirits  above.  So 
replicas  of  the  man's  house,  his  livestock, 
servants  and  any  other  luxuries  that  he  might 
need  in  his  after  life  were  placed  in  the  tomb. 
The  jade  pieces  were  often  symbols  of  lon- 
gevity and  wisdom;  the  cicada  for  example  is 
often  found  as  a  mouth  jade,  for  it  is  a  long 
lived  insect  which  buries  its  young  in  the  sand 
before  they  hatch  and  they  have  become 
symbols  of  resurrection.  Curved  oval  pieces 
were  placed  on  the  dead  man's  eyes,  usually 
in  the  shapes  of  fishes  which  symbolise 
watchfulness.  The  shrouds  were  held  in  place 
over  the  bodies  by  pieces  of  jade  linked  by 
silk  thread.  Each  piece  of  jade  in  the  tombs 
had  a  ritual  significance.  Jade's  beauty  and 
hardness  have  made  it  a  symbol  of  long  life,  a 
charm  against  evil  and  disease  and  Confucian 
scholars  believed  that  it  symbolised  the  ideal 
man  in  an  ideal  state.  There  are  two  types  of 
jade:  nephrite  and  jadeite.  Nephrite  is  found 
in  Sinkiang  in  the  far  western  part  of  China 
and  it  is  to  nephrite  that  the  term  yu  (jade) 
usually  refers.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
greasy,  creamy  lustre,  whereas  jadeite  is 
crystalline  with  a  glassy  texture.  Nephrite 
comes  in  a  greater  range  of  colours  and  is 
particularly  plentiful  in  green,  especially  the 
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selection  of  jade  archers'  rings,  bracelets  and  a  Pi  disc,  mostly  dating  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 


ark  spinach  green  known  in  Chinese  aspi-yu 
jaspidian);  nephrite  is  white  when  pure  but 
nee  exposed  to  iron  it  becomes  blue-green 
ailed  ch'ing-yu;  the  grey-black  colour  is 
ailed  hui-yu  (grey  jade).  Jadeite  is  found  in 
outhern  China,  from  Yunnan  southward  as 
^r  as  Burma  and  is  harder  and  denser, 
adeite  is  found  in  mauve,  yellow,  blue,  the 
dngfisher  blue  called  fei-ts'ui,  brown,  red, 
frey,  white  and  green  which  is  paler;  this 
glassy  green  colour  is  called  po-li  ts'ui  (glass 
lalcyon).  Jadeite  is  usually  uneven  or  dim- 
pled where  the  softer  areas  are  worn  and  it  is 
)ften  composed  of  several  colours  which  can 
)e  utilised  by  the  proficient  jade  worker. 

Both  jadeite  and  nephrite  are  exceptionally 
lard  and  cannot  be  cut  by  metal  and  so  the 
arver  has  to  work  diligently  and  patiently 
with  quartz  sand,  powdered  garnets  or  cor- 
rundum,  this  method  is  called  chieh-yu-sha 
jade-cutting  sand).  The  skill  of  the  jade 
worker  is  in  his  interpretation  of  the  jade 
stone.  Sometimes  a  single  colouration  forms 
the  basis  for  the  complete  work.  One  piece  in 
Vlichael  Bentine's  collection  is  a  small  ram; 
the  tiny  brown  discolouration  in  the  white 
jade  forms  the  eye  and  around  this  the  carver 
has  exquisitely  executed  the  entire  animal. 
The  skill  of  the  jade  worker  is  in  his  exploita- 
tion of  the  lustre,  size  and  discolourations  in 
the  jade.  The  dating  of  jade  poses  many 
problems.  There  are  many  fakes  and  jade  is 


so  resilient  that  indications  of  wear  are  rare 
and  discolourations  difficult  to  date. 

The  main  part  of  Michael  Bentine's  collec- 
tion is  figures  of  animals  in  a  wide  range  of 
colours  and  quality  of  carving.  There  are  also 
numerous  jade  bracelets  and  archers'  rings. 
The  deer,  bamboo,  peach,  t'ao  t'ieh  bowls, 
bats  and  many  others  are  symbols  of  happi- 
ness or  longevity.  The  animals  whether  they 
be  a  Rat,  Buffalo,  Tiger,  Cat,  Dragon, 
Snake,  Horse,  Goat,  Monkey,  Rooster,  Dog 
or  Pig  each  represent  a  Chinese  year  and  it 
was  in  this  order,  legend  has  it,  that  the 
animals  responded  to  the  New  Year  summons 
from  Buddha  who  named  a  year  after  each  of 
them.  Michael  Bentine  loves  each  piece  in  his 
collection  and  is  likely  to  pick  up  a  rat  or  a  frog 
and  sigh,  'What  more  can  you  say  about  a  rat 
or  frog  than  that.'''.  The  perfect  crouching  rat, 
the  sitting  goat,  ox  or  playful  pony  make  it 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  agree. 

Michael  Bentine  has  attempted  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  carving  a  living  stone  himself. 
While  he  was  in  Hong  Kong  he  took  advice 
from  the  jade  workers  there  and  went  away  to 
his  hotel  room  to  practice  their  teaching.  The 
result  next  morning  was  suppressed  amuse- 
ment and  loud  howls  of  laughter  in  the 
backrooms  as  his  piece  was  passed  from 
worker  to  worker.  In  fact  his  carved  seals  and 
his  pelicans  are  very  commendable  pieces  of 
work,  showing  both  sensitivity  and  excellent 


use  of  the  stone's  characteristics.  However, 
their  quality  naturally  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  skill  of  the  jade  workers.  Bentine's 
enjoyment  of  his  collection  is  enhanced 
through  his  own  practical  experiences,  which 
have  also  taught  him  to  value  other  materials. 
'I  am  not  addicted  to  jade'  he  emphasises  and 
his  pieces  in  ivory,  amber  and  soapstone 
demonstrate  this  all  round  appreciation  of 
carving,  whatever  the  material.  It  is  not  the 
monetary  value  of  the  stone  that  is  important 
but  whether  the  stone  has  an  inner  qualit\ 
and  beauty  that  can  be  released  by  the 
carver. 

Michael  Bentine  would  like  every  young 
person  to  collect  something  that  they 
treasure  even  cigarette  curds,  or  paper  bags. 
More  important  he  stresses  that  there  are 
still  plenty  of  areas  for  the  collector  to 
develop.  As  an  example  he  quotes  soap- 
stone,  still  a  rather  despised  material  despite 
the  magnificent  carvings  that  can  quite 
easily  be  disr,  •  rr«-(l  and  enjoyed.  Michael 
Bentine\  ;i:  •  any  collector  is  to  find 
something  >  .  ollect  that  has  not  yet 
escalated  price  or  become  a  recognised 
collector's  irem.  In  choosing  amber  or 
soapstone  the  advantage  would  be  a  wide 
range  ol"  beautiful  pieces  at  prices  well  below 
those  that  jade  is  now  fetching.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  kinds  of  jade  he  has  collected  were 
in  a  similar  category. 
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Lita  Solis-Cohen 


UNEARTHING  THE  PAST 
FN  PHILADELPHIA 


The  reconstruction  in  the  early  1 9  70s  of  the  'New  Market' 
area  of Philadelphia  gave  the  city's  university  an  ideal 
chance  to  excavate  the  land.  The  remains  of  broken  crockery 
and  glass  found  in  eighteenth-century  privy  pits  has  done 
much  to  further  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  life  styles  of  these 
early  Philadelphians . 


The  reconstruction  of  an  eighteenth-century 
privy  pit  in  a  small  museum  in  the  New 
Market  shopping  complex  in  an  historic 
neighbourhood  in  centre  city  Philadelphia 
produces  feelings  of  longing  and  disappoint- 
ment in  a  collector's  heart.  There,  in  the 
display  between  strata  of  brown  fill  and  grey 
sand,  are  broken  pieces  of  blue-and-white 
export  porcelain,  English  salt-glazed  stone- 
ware, cream-coloured  earthenwares,  Whiel- 
don-type  wares  and  red  earthenware  of  such 
high  quality  that  all  would  be  worth  a  small 
fortune  if  whole. 

The  connection  between  archaeology  and 
collecting  antiques  is  obvious,  but  sometimes 
overlooked.  In  the  simplest  sense,  archaeol- 
ogy is  what  proves  our  supposition  that  the 
antiques  we  have  collected  are  really  old.  No 
amount  of  time  spent  studying  old  wills  and 
other  records  can  unlock  as  many  secrets 
about  daily  life  in  the  past  as  can  the  careful 
and  scholarly  excavation  of  a  privy  pit. 

Philadelphians  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
some  recent  digs  supervised  by  archaeologist 
Dr.  Barbara  Liggett  and  a  portion  of  what  was 
retrieved  from  the  privies,  wells  and  founda- 
tions in  one  city  block  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Bake  House  at  New  Market.  New  Market  is 
Philadelphia's  version  of  San  Francisco's 
Ghiradelli  Square.  It  is  a  collection  of  smart 
shops  and  informal  restaurants  which  rep- 
resent life  much  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth- 
century.  Life  in  this  part  of  Philadelphia  has 
not  changed  much  in  250  years. 

In  1748  Joseph  Wharton,  Anthony  Morris, 
Edward  Shippen  and  several  other  Philadel- 
phia businessmen  developed  the  New  Mar- 
ket to  serve  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  (The 
Old  Market  was  six  blocks  to  the  north  on 
High,  now  Market  Street.)  The  shambles 
(covered  stalls)  and  the  Head  House  (1804) 
were  restored  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1961/2.  The  adjacent  New  Market  shopping 
centre  was  developed  by  private  investors 
fir  A  opened  in  1976. 


Reconstructed  privy  pit -a  half-scale  replica  of 
brick  shaft  used  as  a  privy,  reconstructed  with 
materials  as  found.  Oriental  porcelains , 
English  salt-glazed  stone-wares,  cream  coloured 
earthenwares  below  the  shy  red  level  were  put 
there  as  a  percolation  device  to  aid  diffusion 
of  waste  material. 


Dr.  Liggett  with  a  team  of  graduate 
students  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
began  digging  in  1970  before  the  construction 
was  begun.  Urban  archaeology  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  digging  trenches  and  retrieving 
shards.  The  first  phase  is  the  documentation 
from  land  records  of  what  was  on  the  site  and 
where  it  was.  This  was  vital  for  the  sensitive 
preservation  and  re-use  of  the  historic  struc- 
tures in  the  area.  The  results  of  the  formal 
excavations  on  one  entire  city  block  con- 
tradicted a  presumption  that  objects  found  in 
filled  and  abandoned  privies  represented 
only  domestic  trash  of  the  people  who  lived 
there.  According  to  Dr.  Liggett,  in  the  dense 
urban  environment,  it  appears  that  land  fill 
from  excavated  cellars  was  moved  from  place 
to  place  as  the  city  grew.  Moreover,  broken 
pieces  of  crockery  and  glass  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  working  privies  to  insure  that 
the  soil  would  percolate  properly  and  carry 
off  waste.  For  the  exhibition  a  half-scale  privy 
pit  has  been  reconstructed  as  found.  It  is  in  a 
clear  plastic  cylinder  to  show  how  the  layers 
of  soil  contained  high  quality  trash.  To  give  a 
better  idea  of  eighteenth-century  Philadel- 
phia, taste  cases  are  filled  with  the  choicest  of 
more  than  4,000  identifiable  vessels  retrieved 
from  the  New  Market  block.  Among  them  is  a 
sprigged  cream  ware  sugar  bowl,  the  top  of  a 
large  Wedgwood  green  and  yellow  melon- 
shaped  tureen,  a  previously  undocumented 
bag-shaped  salt  glazed  teapot  with  an  extra 
long  spout  and  a  salt  glazed  mug  with  scratch 
decoration.  There  is  also  a  hand-dipped 
English  stoneware  tankard  which  is  similar  to 
one  dated  1720  at  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Mu- 
seum. The  Bow- Worcester  soft  paste  porce- 
lain porringer  matches  one  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Philadelphia  earthenwares 
made  of  brick  clay  are  remarkable  for  they 
appear  every  bit  as  fine  as  their  English 
models.  Philadelphia  redware  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  made  in  the  colonies. 

To  dramatise  the  influence  of  English 
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I'Above,  left) 

Ulass  cruciform-shaped  decanter,  probably 
English,  c.  1 730.  One  of  three  found  on  th£  site. 

(Above,  right) 

Bag-shaped,  salt-glazed  one  cup  teapot  with 
octagonal  spout,  Staffordshire,  c.  1750. 
Height:  3  inches. 

(Right) 

Barber's  bowl,  tin-glazed  earthenware, 
probably  French,  c.  17JfO-1765. 
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building,  potting,  glass  making  and  other 
traditions  on  life  in  Philadelphia,  the  artifacts 
are  juxtaposed  with  photographs  of  English 
towns  and  countryside.  The  Quaker 
preference  for  plainness  and  frugality,  shared 
by  the  others  who  settled  here,  made 
Philadelphia  less  fancy,  not  as  Baroque  or 
Rococo  as  London.  Its  red  brick  Georgian 
buildings,  English  law,  language  and  customs 
must  have  made  those  who  came  from  smaller 
English  towns  feel  very  much  at  home.  For 
instance,  in  the  exhibition  there  is  a  cruciform 
English  glass  decanter  placed  near  a  photo- 
graphof  the  Georgian,  brickCarpenter'sCom- 
pany  Hall  and  its  cruciform  floor  plan.  The 
Greek-cross  shape  of  both  the  decanter  and  the 
building  demonstrate  what  Yale  Professor, 
Arthur  Kubler  called '  the  shape  of  time ' . 

Even  the  food  in  Philadelphia  was  not  very 
different  from  that  in  England.  An  inkling  of 


what  was  served  may  be  found  in  the  discar- 
ded animal  remains.  'We  found  deer  bones, 
and  zillions  of  chicken  bones,  and  the  remains 
of  terrapin  and  fish  scales'.  Dr.  Liggett  said. 
There  were  big  bones  which  'undoubtedly 
came  from  taverns  or  from  homes  with  large 
families'.  These  faunal  remains  which  show 
how  well  Philadelphians  ate  are  the  newest 
addition  to  the  exhibition,  which  is  a  joint 
venture  with  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  probably  the 
only  city  museum  in  a  shopping  centre 
showing  the  archaeology  of  its  own  site.  In 
fact,  the  block  bounded  by  Front  and  Second, 
Lombard  and  Pine  Streets  is  probably  the 
best  documented  piece  of  commercial  real 
estate  in  America. 

At  the  Bake  House  it  is  possible  to  get  a  site 
map  and  take  an  archaeological  walking  tour 
around  the  block.  All  the  pits  excavated  are 


circled  and  the  historic  structures  are  clearly 
numbered.  The  first  stop  is  the  Harper 
Houses  brick  buildings  built  in  1788  with  a 
passageway  that  gives  access  to  the  Bake 
House  behind,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  rental  properties  on 
Market  Street,  which  have  been  restored  byl 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  tour  passq 
Victoria,  Federal  and  Colonial  houses.  T 
of  the  Georgian  houses  built  by  Josep! 
Wharton  in  the  1740s  stand  on  Lombard! 
Street.  The  largest  structure  is  the  John  Rosa 
house  erected  in  1791,  restored  in  the  1830t| 
by  architect  John  Haviland  and  most  recently] 
recycled  as  offices  and  a  restaurant. 

But,  it  remains  to  a  reconstructed  eigh- 
teenth-century privy  pit  to  show  American 
porcelain  collectors  what  they  have  missed 
when  their  ancestors  used  Philadelphia's  best 
to  fill  Philadelphia's  needs. 


(Above) 

Soft  paste  porcelain  porringer,  bearing  the  mark  of  Thomas  Frye, 
Worcester,  1753-1758. 

(Right) 

Philadelphia  slipware  plate  in  the  English  style,  dated  1 752. 
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(Top) 

English  salt-glazed  stoneware 

'Littler  s  blue'  teapot  with  crab  stock  spout 

and  handle  c.  1 7^9-1 763 . 


(Above) 
Cream-co  ok: 
attribuU'  ^  ic 


nrare  oval  platter 
'hicldori,  1750-1760. 


(Left) 

Chincsr  hh  r  and-xvhite  export  porcelain 

(takfn  f:-:m  the  European  silver  shape  of 

c.  1    T-/  750,  probably  dating  from  the  1 760s. 

Photographs:  George  Eisenman . 
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THE  MARKET  IN  MANUSCRIPTS 
AND  EARLY  BOOKS 


It  is  reasonable  to  include  early  printed  books 
(defined  as  no  later  than  the  seventeenth 
century),  and  manuscripts  as  an  homoge- 
neous category  of  works  of  art,  but  although 
they  have  many  similarities  and  affinities 
there  are  some  fundamental  differences  bet- 
ween them  and  they  are  treated  separately  in 
the  rest  of  this  article.  The  essential  dif- 
ference, of  course,  is  that  manuscripts  are 
unique  objects  and  printed  books  are  multi- 
ples. However,  the  distinctions  between  the 
various  copies  of  early  printed  books  are  so 
great  that  they  are  virtually  unique  objects, 
particularly  those  printed  before  1550.  In 
many  other  cases  of  early  printed  books  the 
known  number  is  extremely  small,  thus  also 
emphasising  the  individual  character  of  the 
copy. 

The  factors  common  to  early  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  are  that  they  tend  to  be  traded 
by  the  same  dealers  and  are  often  but  not  al- 
ways, sold  in  the  same  sales.  Sotheby's  fre- 
quently hold  separate  salesof  manuscripts,  but 
Christie's  generally  sell  early  books  and  manu- 
scripts together.  In  both  cases  London  is  the 
centre  of  world  trade.  All  varieties  of  manu- 
scripts and  books  are  sold  in  auction  in  London . 
Some  are  dealt  with  separately ,  as  in  the  case  of 
Islamic  manuscripts.  The  buyers  and  collec- 
tors of  both  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
books  are  often  the  same.  National  and  acade- 
mic libraries  obviously  span  both  categories 
when  they  can  afford  to,  but  many  more 
private  collectors  are  interested  in  books  alone 
rather  than  in  manuscripts  as  well.  The  supply 
of  both  is  subject  to  the  same  phenomenon  of 
acquisition  for  permanent  collections  by 
public  institutions  which  effectively  is  with- 
drawing an  increasing  number  of  these  works 
of  art  from  private  hands  and  consequently 
from  the  trade.  Therefore,  there  is  a  scarcity 
effect  which  could  be  assumed  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  prices  that  these  objects  command 
when  they  do  appear  for  sale.  In  other  respects 
manuscripts  differ  markedly  from  early 
printed  books. 

Manuscripts 

Tvlanuscripts  include  secular  historic  docu- 
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?ABSTRACt^: 
^  f  the  Hiftoric 

f  Maiden  QLucene 

f  .  El.2AB£TH. 


'y4n  Abstract  of  the  Historie  of  the  renouned 
Maiden  Queene  Elizabeth'  by  M.  P. 
(Martin  Parker),  printed  in  London, 
1631,  by  Thomas  Cotes. 
Sold  at  Christie's,  London,  June  1980, 
for  £7,000. 


(Below) 

'The  book  of  Margery  Kempe',  c.  mO, 
earliest  English  autobiography  and  the  second- 
oldest  book  written  by  an  Englishwoman. 
Sold  at  Sotheby's,  London,  2If  June  1980, 
for  £50,000. 
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ments  such  as  'The  book  of  Margery  Kempe' 
which  is  the  autobiography  of  a  Norfolk 
mystic  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  is  the  oldest  known  English 
autobiography  and  the  second-oldest  book  by 
an  Englishwoman.  It  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  by 
Captain  M.  E.  Butler-Bowdon  rn  in  June 
1980  for  £50,000  ($120,000)  and  might  well 
have  fetched  more  but  for  its  uniqueness, 
which  effectively  meant  that  it  would  not  be 
given  an  export  licence  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Another  item  in  the  same  sale  was  the 
'Apocalypse'  of  John  of  Pollington  in  York- 
shire dated  asc.  1310-1325.  This  included  94 
half-page  miniatures  drawn  in  dark  brown  ink 
and  wash  coloured.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
unknown  and  unrecorded,  and  fetched 
£52,000  ($125,000)  although  it  lacked  a  cover 
or  binding.  By  contrast  a  manuscript  of 
sermons  on  vellum  by  Gaufridus  Babion 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
fetched  only  £750  ($1 ,800). 

Books  of  Hours  are  reported  to  be  popular, 
partly  on  account  of  John  Harthan's  book 
(Thames  and  Hudson,  London,  1977)  which 
has  awakened  interest  in  a  wider  audience.  At 
the  Sotheby's  sale  on  24  June,  a  dozen  were 
offered  and  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
£950  ($2,250)  to  £35.000  ($83,000).  One  Lon- 
don dealer  suggested  that  the  good  ones  were 
now  commanding  {)rices  of  £30,000  ($70,000) 
compared  with  about  £10,000  in  1970. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  even  for 
mediocre  items  in  this  category-,  which  buyers 
tend  to  judge  by  the  number  of  miniatures; 
Christie's  sold  2  French  'liooks  of  Hours'  in 
January  1980.  one  with  twelve  large  minia- 
tures for  £11,000  ($26,000)  and  one  with  10 
large  miniatures  for  £9.(M)0  ($21,000)  which 
works  out  at  about  £900  ($2, 100)  per  illustra- 
tion. A  seventeenth-century  maiuiscript  of  62 
poems  by  Henry  King.  Bishop  of  Chichester 
went  for  £2.600  ($6,200)  at  Christie's  last 
year;  it  was  one  of  only  6  such  manuscript 
collections  known  to  be  still  extant.  The 
highest  price  realised  at  auction  was  $995,000 
(£418.000),  paid  in  May  this  year  at  a  sale  in 
Paris  for  a  French  fifteenth-century  illumi- 
nated   manuscript   'On   Noble   Men  and 
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(Below) 

'Apocalypse'  of  John  Pollington,  Yorkshire, 
c.  1310-1325,  the  only  surviving  copy 
signed  by  its  scribe. 

Sold  at  Sotheby's,  London,  21^  June  1980, 
for  £52,000. 


Women'  translated  from  Bocaccio.  In  part 
this  reflects  the  extreme  rarity  of  illustrated 
secular  manuscripts,  as  compared  to  'Books 
of  Hours'  and  similar  aids  to  religion. 

The  sample  of  manuscripts  which  were 
analysed  for  their  investment  potential  was 
selected  from  those  that  had  appeared  in 
recent  sales,  and  had  been  bought  in  auction 
over  the  last  "20  years.  Their  dates  ranged 
from  c.  1150  for  the  earliest  to  1638.  Prices 
realised  in  recent  sales  ran  from  £260  ($600)  to 
£30,000  ($71,000).  The  period  between  the 
dates  when  the  manuscript  had  appeared  in  a 
sale  and  subsequently  reappeared  varied 
from  21  to  5  years.  The  sale  realisations 
increased  in  all  cases,  by  25  per  cent  at  the 
least  to  660  per  cent,  without  taking  account 
of  vendor's  commission  or  any  other  sale's 
costs.  Incidentally,  the  item  which  had  been 
retained  by  its  owner  for  the  longest 
period  -  2 1  years  -  achieved  the  highest  profit 
on  resale;  it  was  a  very  rare  'Breviary  of  the 
Use  of  York'  dating  from  c.  1425  which 
realised  £2,200  ($5,200)  at  Sotheby's  in  June 
1980,  as  against  £290  ($700)  in  1959. 

One  yardstick  against  which  'profit'  can  be 
measured  is  the  increase  in  prices  in  general, 
reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  the 
United  States  which  rose  by  290  per  cent 
between  1959  and  mid-1980;  retail  prices  in 
Britain  over  the  same  period  leapt  up  hy  530 
per  cent.  The  performance  of  manuscripts 
against  investment  in  stocks  and  shares  can 
also  be  compared  by  using  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrials,  and  The  Financial  Times  Ordin- 
ary indices,  as  references  to  stock  prices,  but 
with  the  addition  of  compound  interest  at  7.5 
per  cent  over  the  time  scale  measured. 
Between  1959  and  1980  an  investment  in 
Wall  Street  would  have  shown  a  return  of  384 
per  cent  which  was  well  ahead  of  the  rate  of 
price  inflation  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  City  of  London  would  have  produced  a 
slightly  higher  return  of  396  per  cent,  but  one 
that  limps  at  some  distance  behind  the  brisk 
march  of  sterling  inflation.  For  Americans 
who  sell  in  London,  the  present  exchange  rate 
is  favourable  and  adds  a  not  insignificant 
amount  to  the  gross  realisation. 

Again.st  the  average  return  from  the  stock 
market  three-quarters  of  the  sample  of  manu- 
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(Lefi) 

A  page  from  the  'Apocalypse'  by  John 
Pollington  (see  lefi),  one  of  the  most 
profusely  illustrated  of  all  copies. 
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t^cripts  proved  to  be  better  investments,  but 
(flhe  remaining  quarter  did  worse.  The 
Greatest  increases  in  the  sale  reahsations  of 
jBnanuscripts  were  for  those  which  had  been 
leld  for  the  longest  periods  between  sales, 
md,  broadly,  the  losers  were  those  which  had 
jeen  sold  twice  within  5  or  6  years.  The 
argest  overall  rate  of  price  increase  was  of 
nanuscripts  which  fetched  £l,000-£3,000 
$2,400-$7,100)  in  the  1979-1980  season.  A 
calculation  was  made  of  the  return  on  all 
manuscripts  in  the  sample  bought  in  1969  and 
5old  in  1980,  and  on  those  bought  in  1973.  Of 
those  which  had  been  retained  for  11  years 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  sale  price  was 
almost  300  per  cent,  or  260  per  cent  net  of  the 
vendor's  commission.  Investments  on  Wall 
Street  would  have  shown  a  profit  of  131  per 
cent,  thus  giving  manuscripts  a  clear  ad- 
vantage. Even  on  the  aggregate  of  all  manu- 
scripts bought  in  auction  in  1973,  and  sold  in 
the    current   season,   they  out-performed 


shares  by  appreciating  by  97  per  cent  net 
against  69  per  cent  and  65  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  respectively. 

Early  printed  books 

There  is  more  evidence  of  prices  for  books 
than  manuscripts  because,  as  they  are  mul- 
tiples, copies  turn  up  more  frequently  in  the 
sales  rooms.  But  to  some  extent  this  com- 
plicates the  trade  because  it  introduces  the 
differences  between  copies.  These  are  more 
than  simply  the  changes  made  between  a  first 
and  second  edition,  or  even  alterations  in 
successive  issues  of  the  same  edition,  all  of 
which  are  related  to  the  book  as  it  was  made. 
To  a  large  extent  price  is  governed  by  what 
has  happened  to  a  particular  copy  over  the 
last  300  or  400  years.  It  may  have  been 
attacked  by  worm,  suffered  from  damp,  lost 
pages,  been  rebound  after  a  century  or  so, 
embellished  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  an- 
notated by  an  enthusiastic  scholar.  Hence, 


not  surprisingly,  the  nearer  a  copy  is  to  its 
pristine  state  the  higher  the  price  it  will 
command.  The  effect  of  a  nineteenth-century 
calf  cover  on  a  seventeenth-centur\-  book  can 
be  to  reduce  its  value  by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  or  three-quarters. 

Conversely  later  additions  can  contribute 
to  the  value  of  a  copy.  In  the  first  leg  of  the 
Christie's  sale  of  books  from  the  library  of 
Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jnr.,  in  June  1979  a 
copy  of  'Coryats  Crudities',  by  Thomas 
Coryate  and  printed  b\-  W.  S.  (Stansby)  in 
1611  was  sold  for  £1,600  ($6,200);  in  1968 
another  copy  fetched  £70  ($170),  but 
Houghton's  copy  not  only  had  an  engraved 
title  page,  but  had  a  slipcase  labelled  'King 
James  i  s  copy'.  The  catalogue  described  it  as 
an  'unusually  fine  and  tall  copy'. 

As  far  as  possible  compari.sons  between 
prices  are  based  on  the  resale  of  the  same 
copy,  but  in  other  cases  advice  has  been  taken 
on  the  similarity  of  the  condition  of  the  copies 
in  question.  Inevitably  most  of  the  sample  are 
seventeenth-century  works.  The  most  expen- 
sive was  a  copy  of  'The  Tale  of  Troy'  by 
George  Peele  printed  by  A.H.  in  1604,  which 
was  bought  at  the  Christie's  Houghton  sale 
in  June  1980  for  £14,000  ($33,000).  The 
cheapest  was  a  first  edition  of 'The  History  of 
St.  George  of  Cappodocia'  by  Peter  Heylyn 
of  1631  which  went  for  a  modest  £40  ($95)  at 
Christie's  in  January  1980.  The  oldest  Innik 
was  'A  new  booke  of  good  husbandry'  by 
Janus  Dubravius-a  first  edition  of  1599 
which  fetched  £1,000  ($2,400)  in  the  same 
sale.  All  books  in  the  sample  had  been  held 
for  9  to  12  years. 

When  compared  with  investments  in  indu.s- 
trial  stock  over  the  same  number  of  years, 
two-thirds  of  the  books  in  the  sample  gave  a 
better  return  than  would  have  been  earned  on 
average  in  the  United  States,  while  a  some- 
what smaller  share  of  55  i)er  cent,  out- 
performed the  London  market.  Of  the  least 
expensive  books  fetching  up  to  £150  ($360) 
only  half  out-performed  British  industrial 
stoc  k,  but  three-quarters  did  better  than  the 
Dow  Jones  index  plus  compound  interest. 
Books  in  the  £150-£  1.000  ($36(>-$2.400) 
range  did  badly  in  that  most  did  worse  than 
shares,  with  only  one  doing  slightly  better. 
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(Right) 

'The  Tale  of  Troy'  by  George  Peele, 
printed  by  A.H.  i7i  160Jf. 
Sold  at  Christie's,  London,  June  1980, 
for  £n,000. 

(Below  right) 

'Coryats  Crudities'  by  Thomas  Coryate, 
printed  by  W.S.  (Staiisby),  1611. 
Sold  at  Christie's,  London,  June  1979, 
for  £2,600. 


The  more  expensive  books  tended  to  do 
better;  'TheTale  of  Troy'  for  example  showed 
a  400  per  cent  increase  in  price  over  10  years. 
A  copy  of  'An  Abstract  of  the  Historie  of  the 
Renowned  Maiden  Queene  Ehzabeth",  by 
M.P.  (Martin  Parker)  printed  in  London  in 
1631  by  Thomas  Cotes  in  miniature,  was  sold 
by  Christie's  from  the  Chatsworth  Collection 
in  1958  for  £340  ($810);  when  it  was  put  up 
again  in  the  1980  Houghton  sale  it  realised 
£7.000  ($16,660)  to  show  an  appreciation  of 
almost  2,000  per  cent  in  22  years.  Although 
the  book  had  an  early  nineteenth-century 
morocco  cover,  it  was  described  as  the  only 
recorded  copy  and  fetched  almost  3  times  the 
pre-sale  estimate -a  book  cannot  be  judged 
by  its  cover. 

The  return  on  a  portfolio  of  books  as 
represented  by  an  investment  in  all  the  books 
in  the  sample  which  were  bought  in  1969  and 
sold  again  in  1980  was  267  per  cent  net  of  the 
vendor's  commission,  whereas  industrial 
shares  would  have  earned  131  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  and  138  per  cent  in  Britain. 
Those  bought  in  1970,  together,  appreciated 
by  308  per  cent,  as  against  110  and  143  per 
cent  in  the  respective  stock  markets.  Thus 
because  the  gains  on  books  tend  to  be  quite 
substantial,  and  the  losses  relative  to  inflation 
rather  than  absolute,  an  investment  in  early 
books  over  the  last  decade  would  have  been  a 
far  better  buy  than  an  average  portfolio  of 
shares.  Indeed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
they  would  have  provided  a  comfortable 
hedge  against  inflation;  retail  prices  in  the 
United  States  rose  by  110  per  cent  between 
1971  and  mid-1980,  and  by  233  per  cent  in 
England. 

Owners  of  books,  however,  tend  not  to  buy 
them  as  alternatives  to  a  stake  in  the  silicon 
chip  business.  The  largest  share  of  buyers  are 
libraries  both  public  and  private,  although 
they,  like  many  private  customers  generally 
buy  at  auction  through  dealers.  There  are 
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ional  interests  at  play  in  that  the  French 
lerally  buy  books  in  their  own  language, 
recently  a  Shakespeare  folio  fetched  a 
ord  price  at  a  sale  in  Paris.  The  Germans, 
important  customers  for  books  in  lan- 
ges  other  than  German.  But  for  many 
rs  the  United  States  libraries,  generally 
onging  to  universities,  or  otherwise  allow- 
as  charities  for  Federal  tax  purposes,  were 
nain  prop  of  the  book  trade.  Over  the  last 
cade,  academic  budgets  have  been  restric- 
1,  and  the  price  of  books  has  been  rising, 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  buy  as  freely 
in  the  1960s.  Instead  Japanese  insti- 
tions  have  become  leading  customers;  one 
portant  dealer  in  London  suggested  that 
per  cent  of  the  sales  of  books  which  are 
issed  as  English  literature  last  year  went  to 
panese  customers.  The  interests  of  Japa- 
se  buyers  extend  far  beyond  early  printed 
)oks,  and  indeed  literature.  Copies  of  Adam 
nith's  'Wealth  of  Nations'  are  much  sought 
ter  by  business  meh,  and,  perhaps,  even  by 
onomists. 

The  drift  of  interest  in  early  books  in  the 
irly  70s  was  towards  scientific  and  medical 
orks,  prompted  by  high  incomes  from  these 
rofessions,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
ow  the  trend  is  towards  philosophy. 
One  of  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
30ut  both  books  and  manuscripts  is  that 
[though  London  is  the  centre  of  the  trade, 
le  majority  of  the  buyers  are  not  English, 
or  English  works  private  owners  are  still  an 
nportant  source,  but  the  most  important 
vents  in  London  in  the  1978-1979  and 
979-1980    seasons    were    probably  the 
loughton  sales  from  the  United  States.  The 
-aditional  inheritor  of  a  library  in  Britain 
lay  be  hard-pressed  to  maintain  books  and 
manuscripts  in  good  condition,  often  because 
he  house  is  damp  and  the  library  itself 
difficult  to  ventilate.  The  owner  has  to  resort 
o  heaters  and  humidifiers.  The  tax  structure 
p.  England  is  such  that  owners  have  not  felt 
encouraged  to  sell  such  libraries  except  in 
imes  of  acute  distress.  In  the  meantime 
)ooks  and  manuscripts,  which  are  a  major 
part  of  the  English-speaking  heritage,  are  in 
danger  of  deteriorating  through  neglect. 

Generally  books  and  manuscripts  are  not 
)ought  as  investments,  but,  they  have  proved 
n  the  samples  reviewed  here  to  have  given  a 
ar  better  return  over  the  past  decade  than 
•ould  be  obtained  from  stock  markets.  But 
here  are  manuscripts  and  books  which  have 
lot  done  well.  Tastes  and  customers  change. 
Buying  these  objects  requires  knowledge  and 
patience  for  particular  copies  to  turn  up.  It  is 
dealer-dominated  trade  in  which  they 
command  vast  experience  and  often  consid- 
erable resources.  Obviously  when  they  bid  for 
the  more  expensive  items  they  are  acting  on 
behalf  of  clients,  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  their  role.  One 
piece  of  advice  was  only  to  buy  at  auction 
through  a  dealer,  otherwise  you  will  be 
bidding  against  him. 


(  Above) 

'Book  of  Hours',  Ghent  or  Bruges,  c,  llt50. 
Sold  at  Sotheby's,  London,  21t  J  line  1980, 
for  £35,000. 
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'WE  TRY  HARDER  STILL 


The  rise  of  Phillips  has  been  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  art 
market.  Now,  the  established  leaders  in  a  number  of  fields 
are  finding  themselves  increasingly  under  attack  by  this  new 

rival.  Much  of  Phillips '  success  can  be  put  down  to  the 
personal  dynamism  of  the  Chairman,  Christopher  Weston, 
who  looks  at  the  history  of  the  company,  its  recent  growth  and 
its  plans  for  the  future. 


ise,' 


Sotheby's  and  Christie's- they  slide  off 
the  tongue  together  as  easily  as  Swan 
and  Edgar,  Rodgers  and  Hart,  ham 
and  eggs.  Yet  increasingly  in  conversations 
about  the  world's  great  auction  houses  you 
find  yourself  adding  'and  Phillips"  in  the  same 
breath  as  the  Big  Two.  This  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  impact  that  Phillips  has  managed  to 
generate  on  the  international  art  market  in 
recent  years.  For  although  it  can  claim  to  be 
the  third  largest  saleroom,  with  offices  in 
North  America  and  Europe  as  well  as 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a  long 
way  behind  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  in  turn- 
over and  the  gap  seems  to  be  widening 
steadily. 

In  the  1979-80  season  Sotheby's  increased 
its  world  wide  sales  by  33  per  cent  to  £241.8 
million;  Christie's  topped  this  with  a  40  per 
cent  jump  to  £153.4  million;  while  Phillips 
managed  a  more  modest  12.3  per  cent  im- 
provement to  £33.9  million.  Its  growth  last 
season  may  have  been  slightly  disappointing, 
mainly  because  it  was  unable  to  match  the 
rapid  Xew  York  expansion  of  its  two  rivals, 
but  still  Phillips  is  now  firml3'  established  as  a 
serious  competitor,  not  perhaps  at  the  top  end 
of  the  market  but  for  works  of  art  in  the 
middle  price  range  which  are  the  bread  and 
butter  of  the  auction  house  business.  And  in 
terms  of  the  goodwill  of  antique  dealers  and 
the  loyalty  of  private  buyers  and  sellers 
Phillips  has  an  undoubted  edge  on  Sotheby's 
and  Chri-stie's. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  one  man,  Christopher  Weston, 
a  slight,  restless  43-year  old  who  has  been 
chairman  since  1972  when  Phillips'  turnover 
was  less  than  £4  million  a  year  and  its  field  of 
operations  was  limited  to  London.  We.ston's 
greatest  achievement  has  been  to  represent 
Phillip.s  to  the  outside  world  very  much  in  his 
own  super-active  personality  while  building 
up  a  tremendous  team  spirit  and  collective 
identity  inside  the  organi.sation.  He  ty|>ifies 


Christopher  Weston,  Chairman  of  Phillips. 


Phillips  and  yet  Phillips  is  by  far  the  most 
democratic  and  accessible  of  the  London 
auction  houses. 

His  innovations  of  the  last  8  years  rest  on  a 
very  solid  tradition.  Phillips  was  started  in 
1796  b,y  Harry  Phillips  who  had  been  chief 
clerk  to  James  Christie  but  set  up  in  compe- 
tition when  his  request  for  a  salary  rise  after 
13  years  of  .service  had  been  turned  down. 
Harry  Phillips  made  good  use  of  the  contacts 
he  had  made  with  the  great  and  the  famous 
and  in  the  next  30  years  Philli[)s  was  disposing 
of  the  art  collections  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  Caroline,  and  the  King  of  Poland  as 
well  as  the  estate  of  Na|)oleon.  Perhaj)s  his 
greatest  coup  was  the  Fonthill  Abbey  .sale 
which  lasted  37  days  and  gave  Phillips  his 
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chance  to  build  up  publicity -an  approach 
discovered  in  recent  years -by  billeting  t 
press  at  a  nearby  hotel  at  the  modest  charge 
5s.  a  night  all  found. 

The  auction  house  continued  to  prosp 
after  Harry  Phillips  died  in  1840  but  a  declii 
set  in  near  the  end  of  the  century  and  by  tl 
1930s  Phillips,  with  the  odd  direct  descenda 
still  on  the  board,  was  nearly  down  and  out 
\^as  saved  in  1937  by  an  infusion  of  cash  an 
management  skills  from  the  Hawkings'  fam 
Iv  which  had  set  up  as  auctioneers  in  1800  b» 
had  always  stayed  in  the  decidedly  dowi 
market  areaof  Lisson  Grove.  The  Hawking 
practical  approach  still  serves  Phillips  in  tK" 
form  of  its  managing  director  Christophe 
Hawkings  who  is  very  much  the  man  on  th 
spot  while  Weston  is  dashing  around  th 
world. 

The  Hawkings'  drive  was  soon  put  to  th 
test  in  1939  when  the  Bond  Street  premise 
which  had  housed  Phillips  since  1797  burne* 
down.  With  the  loss  of  just  one  sale  th 
company  moved  100  yards  round  the  come 
into  Blenstock  House,  or  rather  into  a  renter 
area  of  a  small  part  of  it.  After  a  difficult  wa; 
when  business  did  little  more  than  tick  over 
the  addition  of  Glendinning,  the  leading  coil 
auctioneers,  and,  in  1954,  the  acquisition  oi 
Puttick  and  Simpson  secured  the  future,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  mid-1960s  that  Phillip 
became  expansion  minded,  taking  more 
space  in  Blenstock  House,  separating  picture] 
sales  from  general  furniture  auctions,  recruit 
ing  specialists  at  decent  salaries  and  starting 
to  enjoy  the  boom  which  increased  prosperity 
was  bringing  to  the  antiques  trade.  In  1964 
young  Chri.stopher  Weston,  (who  had  started 
to  work  for  the  firm  in  1951  as  a  13-year  old 
school  boy  .still  at  Lancing,  joining  full-time  at 
the  age  of  17),  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  a  year  to  broaden  his  experience,  the  year 
in  which  Sotheby's  bought  Parke  Bernet  in 
New  York.  He  came  back  excited  at  the  y 
potential  in  the  United  States;  but  he  had  first  r 
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)ut  into  practice  the  financial  skills  he  had 
reloped  as  a  night  school  accountancy 
dent  in  securing  the  British  base. 
My  first  aim  was  to  try  and  match  earnings 
1  assets.  In  197^2  we  had  no  ownership  of 
i'  of  our  London  properties.  I  had  to  build 
isset  base  for  a  company  that  was  earnings 
ntated.'  Today  Phillips  owns  Blenstock 
use,  the  old  redeveloped  Hawkings'  sale- 
im  in  Lisson  Grove,  and,  in  1976,  it  opened 
illips  West  '■2,  a  £2  million  purpose-built 
nplex  with  "2  large  salerooms  and  a  row  of 
ises,  the  sale  of  which  helped  to  defray  the 
,t.    In   fact   Phillips  owns  much  more 
)perty  than  Sotheby's  or  Christie's,  and  its 
edom  from  crippling  rent  reviews  is  an 
portant  factor  in  its  ability  to  finance  the 
jansion  that  followed  Weston's  inevitable 
•cession  as  chairman  in  1972. 
A  first  five-year  plan  had  already  been 
vised  in  1969  which  aimed  at  developing 
gional  salerooms  at   100  mile  intervals 
roughout  the  country.  In  some  cases  local 
ctioneers  were  bought  out;  in  others  Phil- 
»s  started  from  scratch.  There  are  now 
lerooms  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
rmingham,  Oxford,  Bath  and  Exeter,  plus 
fices  in  Liverpool,  Norwich  and  Dublin 
ich  could  become  salerooms.  Weston  be- 
ves  that  the  United  Kingdom  network, 
ore  extensive  than  Sotheby's  or  Christie's, 
now  complete,  and  the  second  five-year 
an,  drawn  up  in  1975,  concentrated  on 
/erseas  expansion.  Weston  was  chary  of 
tting  up  in  the  Common  Market  so  apart 
om  an  office  in  Holland  the  main  European 
ase  is  Geneva.  Instead  there  has  been  a 
ibstantial  investment  in  Canada,  where 
hillips  is  now  the  leading  auctioneer,  and 


in  the  United  States,  an  office  in  Boston  and 
2  salerooms  in  New  York. 

Phillips  has  invested  $7  million  in  New 
York  in  the  past  3  years.  'You  need  a  greater 
working  capital  in  the  us  where  people  expect 
credit',  says  Weston.  'It  will  take  time  to  get 
ever^ihing  right  and  I  would  like  to  have 
more  technical  staff  of  the  top  quality  but  I 
am  very  happy  about  developments  there.' 
He  hopes  to  be  showing  a  profit  within  5  years 
of  the  opening  in  December  1977:  it  took 
Sotheby's  over  twice  as  long.  Last  season 
New  York  produced  more  turnover  for 
Sotheby's  than  London,  and  Weston  expects 
it  to  be  the  same  for  Phillips  in  time,  given  the 
tremendous  potential  of  the  United  States. 
Already  the  company  has  made  perhaps  more 
impact  in  New  York  than  it  has  in  London.  It 
has  pioneered  sales  of  posters,  setting  (tem- 
porarily) a  record  price  of  $52,000  for  a 
Toulouse-Lautrec  poster;  it  is  dominant  in 
Lalique  and  prominent  in  Art  Nouveau  and 
Art  Deco  and  photographs,  as  well  as 
collectors'  sales,  such  as  toy  soldiers;  its 
catalogues  are  bright  and  colourful.  Indeed 
the  good  results  from  expensive,  lavishly 
illustrated  catalogues  in  New  York  has  en- 
couraged Phillips  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
smarten  up  its  traditionally  sober  catalogues 
and  the  bigger  investment  pays  off,  not  least 
in  the  higher  number  of  commission  bids 
attracted  in  by  photographs  in  the  catalogues. 

Last  season  Phillips  gained  $12.9  million  in 
sales  in  New  York  and  competing  in  the  US  is 
obviously  a  challenge  it  has  met  and  over- 
come. In  the  immediate  future  the  problems 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  antique 
trade  experiencing,  not  surprisingly,  its  share 
of  the  general  recession.  Expansion  pushes  up 
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Toulouse  Lautrec.  Moulin  Rouge,  poster, 
1891,  sold  in  Xeu-  York,  10  May  1980 
for  $52,000. 

expenses  and,  as  Weston  says,  'it  costs  the 
same  to  sell  an  object  for  £300  as  for  £3,000', 
but,  of  course,  the  reward  for  the  auctioneer  is 
much  less.  Phillips  has  increased  its  depart- 
ments from  23  to  40  in  the  past  5  years  and  this 
means  more,  and  better  paid,  specialists.  All 
told  costs  in  salaries,  in  printing  bills,  in 
running  the  salerooms,  and,  by  no  means 
least,  in  servicing  debt,  have  risen  sharply 
and  profit  margins  have  been  clipped.  Even 
so,  unlike  Bonham's,  Phillijjs  has  not  shed 
any  staff:  it  operates  on  quite  a  modest  work 
force  of  270.  The  main  economy  has  been  to 
freeze  re-building  plans  and  to  absorb  the 
recent  bout  of  expansion  before  contemplat- 
ing more  investments. 

However,  Christopher  Weston  is  not  afraid 
to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
buyer's  premium  to  bolster  profits.  This 
would  be  a  difficult  decision  since  Phillips 
collected  much  of  the  current  goodwill  felt 
towards  it  by  its  decision  not  to  follow 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's  in  1975  when  they 
slapped  on  the  10  per  cent  buyer  s  premium 
while  at  the  same  time  reducini;  the  charge  to 
vendors.  In  terms  of  publicitv  and  business 
Phillips'  determination  to  ktep  to  the  old 
system  was  very  beneficial  in  the  short  term 
as  dealers  boycotted  sales  which  carried  the 
premium:  in  1976  Phillips  pushed  its  turnover 
up  50  per  cent  while  Sotheby's  showed  no 
growth  at  all.  But  the  extra  business  was 
being  achieved  at  the  expense  of  a  much 
smaller  in'.)*'t  margin  on  each  lot  and  with 
their  n  '  iy  on  the  vendor's  charges 

Sotheln  .s  .ma  ■  iiristie's  could  comjiete  more 
effectively  for  prize  collections  coming  on  to 
the  market.  In  the  end  financial  pressures 
forced  Phillips  to  follow  the  majors  and 
impose  the  buyer's  premium. 

At  the  moment  Phillips  is  in  a  sound 
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financial  position.  Its  ability  to  budget  for  so 
much  grow'th  in  recent  years  has  led  to 
rumours  that  it  is  underwritten  by  one  weal- 
thy merchant  banker  but  Weston  says  all  the 
investment  has  come  from  accumulated 
profits  and  bank  borrowings.  'Unlike  some  of 
our  competitors  we  have  not  drawn  much  out 
of  the  company  in  personal  wealth'  says 
Weston.  The  20  shareholders  are  mainly  the 
managers  of  the  various  subsidiary  salerooms 
all  of  whom  are  encouraged  to  run  their 
operations  very  autonomously.  'There  is  no 
central  management  structure:  the  only  com- 
mon denominator  is  the  shareholding. '  Heads 
of  departments  are  also  included  among  the 
shareholders,  but  W'eston  and  Hawkings 
have  a  controlling  interest.  There  are  the 
occasional  rumours  of  bids,  but  with  the 
current  management  Phillips'  main  aim  is  to 
grow  to  be  an  even  greater  rival  to  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's. 

Weston  never  quite  knows  whether  to 
stress  the  similarities  between  Phillips  and 
the  Big  Two  or  the  differences.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  Phillips  lacks  Christie's  contacts 
with  the  great  families,  and  Sotheby's  ex- 
pertise in  modern  and  Impressionist  works  of 
art.  It  has  the  occasional  £100,000  lot  to  sell 
but  only  a  few  times  each  season.  But  in  terms 
of  the  knowledge  of  its  specialists;  its  interna- 
tional network;  and  the  speed  of  its  operation 
Weston  thinks  it  can  compete  with  anyone. 
Phillips'  main  attractions  are  that  it  can 
dispose  of  items  very  quickly  -  a  piece  of 
furniture  can  arrive  at  its  Marylebone  rooms 
on  a  Wednesday  and  be  on  offer  in  a  sale 
within  8  days,  with  payment  just  2  weeks 
later;  it  holds  more  auctions  in  London  than 
anyone  else,  continuing  through  August,  and 
with  unrivalled  experience  in  the  lower  and 
medium  quality  range,  the  range  covered  by 
most  dealers;  and  it  has  built  up  a  lead  in 
certain  collectors'  areas,  such  as  toy  soldiers, 
pot  lids,  cricketania,  fire  marks,  etc.  It  holds 
the  auction  record  of  £1,450  for  a  Salvation 
Army  band  of  toy  soldiers  and  of  £2,600  for  a 
pot  lid.  The  £380  paid  at  Phillips  for  a  Dinky 
toy  of  a  Pickford  van  is  another  record. 

Unfortunately  these  are  the  kind  of  lots 
that  require  a  great  deal  of  work  for  little 
profit.  But  by  the  mass  of  items  passing 
through  the  saleroom  (it  has  already  prepared 
its  1981  schedule  with  565  sales  in  London, 
a  rise  of  15)  Phillips  manages  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  It  means  that  everyone  has 
to  work  harder,  but  the  spirit  in  the  auction 
house  is  much  higher  than  elsewhere.  Weston 
is  easily  available;  he  takes  sales  3  or  4  times  a 
week;  most  of  the  directors  also  catalogue; 
everyone  meets  in  the  one  staff  canteen.  You 
are  as  likely  as  not  to  see  Weston  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  There  is  the  air  of  the  country 
auction  house  about  the  operation  and  this 
down  to  earth  professionalism  is  exemplified 
by  the  very  high  proportion  of  lots  it  handles 
from  executors  and  trustees.  It  means  that  it 
has  to  be  prepared  to  take  everything  but  with 
its  3  London  rooms  it  manages,  .somehow. 


But  while  Phillips  has  not  gone  grand  there 
are  dangers  in  being  so  accessible.  The 
typically  innovative  £120,000  television  and 
poster  campaign  it  pioneered  2  years  ago  was 
too  successful  in  bringing  in  potential  vendors 
with  unsaleable  objects.  The  human  touch 
takes  up  a  lot  of  time  as  sellers  arrive  without 
an  appointment  and  get  access  to  the 
specialists  -  there  is  no  off-putting  front 
counter  at  Phillips  manned  by  novices.  Phil- 
lips is  always  striving,  always  experimenting. 
'We  can  do  things  that  we  think  are  right  after 
a  two  minute  conversation'  says  Weston. 
Such  speed  may  prove  its  usefulness  in  the 
next  year  as  the  market  becomes  more 
difficult.  Already  dealers  are  only  buying 
what  they  know  they  can  sell  rather  than 
items  that  look  cheap.  All  the  major  sale- 
rooms face  tougher  trading  times  and,  with 
Weston  at  the  helm,  the  qualities  of  extra 
work,  greater  personal  involvement,  innova- 
tion, and  team  spirit  should  ensure  that 
Phillips  comes  out  of  the  slump  in  a  strong 
position.  It  really  does  try  harder  -  it  has  to. 
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Carved  and  (Jilt  SofiiN.  FaiUi  iiiU,  and  liergicr  Chairs, 
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TBSr  COSTI.V  OOTBXC  I.AI(TEB.KS, 

Two  Siik'utltd  Mvul  Cilnu  Fnimt',, 

A  MAGNIFICENT  GLASS  UOMK, 

Aboul  Hi  r<t«iiadlamoi«r,  by  l)u  crl«-brairO  Artist  DOYLE,  rUSorviely  I'ainu  J 
and  Ueitgd**!. 
AN  ELKCTttI  FYINK  MACHINE. 
A  qHaatiljf  of  Plain  and  Embtoidt red  Silk  and  Oriental  Drntiatk, 
AVD  RICH  VBLVKTS, 

BRnCADK.  TABERET,  CRIMSON  AND  SCARLKT  CLOTHS. 

CIMKT/    Atin  OTHKIt  U4«blKCS, 

Expensive  Gold  Lace»  Fringe  and  Trimmings, 

fltU  Kvpew  ic  Taitt.t  of  Ik*  same  ItiaUrial,  and  MUmeroM  Itemt  uot  Ofipficabif 
fv  the  Palarr. 

WHICH  UlLi.  OB  SOLD  BY  ALCTIO.V  HV 

Mr.  PHILLIPS, 


vou 


0 


fill 


In  the  DeliirlieU  O/fires  of  tin:  falucc, 

F.>TRANce  IN  PIMLICO, 

On  THURSDAY,  1 1  111  AUG  UST,  1S3G,  and  2  following  Days, 

AT  O.N  E  o'clock  for  TW*  PB  ECISELY. 

Ml,  bv  VUwra  T*o  I>a>.  |>rv<tding  llie  Salr.  Caulonuca  had  sMlie  U«lac!ic<l 
rPiiulico)  OOce  or  tb«  PaUcp  -,  at  tfav  Aucttia  Han.  City  ;  •n<l  ai  Mr. 
PHlI.I.IPi$'a.  73,  Nv«  BoodSiff^,  at  U.  carh,  !o  ba  rvtaraad  lo  Parctiaa<fi. 


(Above) 

Poster  advertising  Phillips '  Buckingham 
Palace  sale  of  August  1836,  the  only  sale  ever 
held  by  an  auction  house  inside  the  Palace. 
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(  Centre) 

A  Dinky  toy  model  of  a  Pickford  delivery  van, 
sold  in  1978 for  a  record  price  of  £370. 
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(  Below) 

A  collection  of  Britain 's  Salvation  Army  model 
figures,  sold  in  1979  for  a  record  price  of 
£l,Jf50. 
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I  you  approach  Baddesley  Clinton  Hall', 
Nikolaus  Pevsner  has  written,  'it  stands 
ore  you  as  the  perfect  late  mediaeval 
nor-house',  and,  it  may  be  added,  one  not 
equently  cited  as  the  'rival'  to  the  better- 
)wn  Ightham  Mote  in  Kent.  In  that  ap- 
lach.  Queen  Anne  stables  with  a  single- 
ided  turret  clock  to  one  side,  you  discover 
,t  the  walls  of  grey  sandstone  on  either  side 
the  embattled  gatehouse  actually  descend 
o  the  waters  of  a  moat  which  is  a  feature  of 
ater  antiquitj'  than  the  dwelling  it  still 
npletely  surrounds, 
hange,  inevitably,  has  occurred  since 
diaeval  times;  there  are  Elizabethan  and 
er  windows,  while  roofs  are  surmounted  by 
1,  brick  chimneys,  again  Elizabethan  or 
rhaps  a  little  more  recent,  but,  as  else- 
lere  about  the  house,  some  original 
lestration  survives.  Earlier  work  than  this 
sically  late  fifteenth-century  north  front 
pears  to  remain  in  the  south  wing  which 
so  retains  a  remarkable  hiding-place  of 
cusant  times. 

To  the  east,  where  the  moat  is  narrower, 
irly  eighteenth-century  brickwork  faces  on 
large  walled  gardens  and  long  borders.  As 
le  passes  through  the  gatehouse,  having 
ossed  a  brick  bridge  replacing  the  draw- 
ridge,  and  noted  the  octagonal  stone  paving 

rid  the  massive  door  believed  to  be  that  for 
hich  14s.  9d.  was  paid  in  1459,  there  is  a 
nail  courtyard  ahead.  There  are  Jacobean 
mbered  gables  to  one  side,  and  opposite  a 
ictorian  wing- masking  the  old  south  wing 
of  outstanding  local  craftsmanship. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  court  is  open  to  the 
loat,  though  this  does  not  always  seem  to 
ave  been  so.  Flower-beds  are  meticulously 
ept  in  the  form  of  the  'mascles'  of  the 
errers'  arms,  reminding  us  that  Baddesley 
or  so  much  of  its  history  belonged  to  the 
errers  family  in  the  direct  male  line.  This 
"amily  connection  dates  from  the  marriage  in 
1497  of  Sir  Edward  Ferrers -descendant  of 
le  Norman  Henry  de  Ferrers  who  'came 
)ver  with  the  Conqueror'  and  received  210 
nanors   in   14   counties- with  Constance, 
laughter  and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  Brome. 
Nicholas  figures  in  the  oft-told  tale  of  the 
parish  priest  whom  he  found  in  the  words  of 
Dugdale,     the     Warwickshire  historian, 
chocking  his  wife  under  the  chin',  in  the 
parlour  at  Baddesley,  'whereat  he  was  so 
enraged  that  he  presently  kil'd  him;  for  which 
offence,  obtaining  the  King's  pardon,  and  the 
Pope's  he  was  enjoyn'd  to  so  something  to- 
wards the  expiation  thereof.  He,  therefore, 
in  expiation  for  killing  the  parish  priest,  built 
a  handsome  west  tower  for  Baddesley  church 
and  raised  the  height  of  the  nave,  while  at 
nearby  Packwood  he  erected  another  tower 
which  likewise  still  exists  today.  He  had 
previously  slain  the  man  who  had  killed  his 
father,  and  his  misdeeds  led  to  a  penitent  old 
age  when  he  desired  to  be  buried  inside  the 
parish  church  in  such  a  position  that  people 
might  tread  upon  him. 


Charles  Lines 


BADDESLEYCLINTON 


Baddesley  Clinton,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  important 
acquisitions  of  the  National  Trust,  lies  on  the  borders 

of  Warwickshire  and  the  West  Midlands. 
The  late  mediaeval  manor-house,  requiring  repairs  and 
further  facilities,  is  in  urgent  need  of  monetary  donations 


(  Above) 

The  Gatehouse.  The  arch  and  door  within 
it  are  fifteenth  century  and  the  window 
over  it  late-Elizabethan  or  Jacobean. 
Photograph:  Alex  Starkey;  Country  Life. 
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(Left) 

A  synthesis  of  centuries: 

Baddesley  Clinton  from  the  north-east. 

Photograph:  Alex  Starkey;  Country  Life. 


His  unfortunate  father,  John  Brome,  who 
held  office  of  Under  Treasurer  of  England, 
had  acquired  Baddesley  by  purchase,  and  to 
him  and  to  Nicholas  must  be  assigned  the 
virtual  rebuilding  of  the  manor-house.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  name  of  the 
place  is  derived  from  'Badde',  a  Saxon  who 
had  a  'ley',  or  clearing  here,  and  the  de 
Clintons  so  often  encountered  in  Warwick- 
shire history.  This  family  came  into  posses- 
sion in  the  mid-thirteenth  century  by  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Clinton  of  Coles- 
hill  with  the  daughter  of  James  and  Matilda 
de  Bisege. 

In  1437,  the  manor-house  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  Nicholas  Metley .  He 
died  in  that  year,  one  of  his  executors,  Robert 
Catesby,  then  buying  his  house.  But  John 
Hugford,  Metley's  son-in-law,  angered  by 
this,  evicted  Catesby  and  was  in  turn  ousted 
by  Nicholas  Catesby,  Robert's  son,  who  sold 
the  manor-house  to  John  Brome,  already  in 
possession  of  the  lordship. 

A  vicious  attack  by  certain  men  from 
Warwick  (where  the  Bromes  had  more 
property)  may  have  been  on  the  existing 
house,  or  on  Brome  Hall,  Lapworth,  which 
John  also  owned,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  damage  sustained  in  these  troubles  led  to 
the  building  of  the  mansion  inherited  by  Sir 
Edward  Ferrers.  Ferrers  died  in  1535,  being 
survived  by  his  wife.  Both  are  depicted  (like 
their  children  and  the  erring  Nicholas)  in  a 
restored,  but  fascinating  east  window,  rich  in 
armorial  detail,  in  the  church,  where  so  many 
of  their  descendants  were  to  be  buried  and 
Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  have  their  painted 
altar-tomb. 

The  Little  Hall,  wainscoted  like  so  many 
of  Baddesley's  rooms  has  (a  somewhat  al- 
tered) Charles  I  court  cupboard,  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  mirror  and  a  William  and  Mary 
oak  side-table  among  its  furnishings;  a  crim- 
son and  gilt  bordered  Spode  Imperial  dessert 
service  adds  colour.  An  elaborately-carved 


arch  gives  access  to  the  Great  Hall  where 
fifteenth-century  chamfered  beams  have 
been  revealed  in  the  present  century.  It  is 
oak-panelled  and  formerly  contained  the 
'21 -feet  long  oak  table  now  at  Pack  wood 
House.  One  has  an  ample  foretaste  of  the 
wealth  of  heraldic  window-glass  extending 
around  much  of  the  house,  continued  until  the 
present  time,  and  for  which  Baddesley  Clin- 
ton is  so  renowned.  Ferrers'  alliances  are  also 
represented  on  the  great  stone  chimney  piece; 
a  carved  achievement  of  the  arms  of  Ferrers 
quarters  Brome,  Hampden  and  White,  the 
most  recent  marriage  commemorated  —  Fer- 
rers and  Peyto  in  1611 -being  on  one  of  a 
number  of  small  shields. 

A  late  Louis  xvth  Aubusson  tapestry  has  a 
scene  from  'Les  Amusements  de  la 
Compagne',  and  the  furniture  includes 
Charles  i  oak  joint  stools  and  a  carved  court 
cupboard,  with  carved  panelled  doors  and 
two  massive  carved  doors  below,  seven- 
teenth-century oak  chests  and  a  pair  of  late 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  candlestands;  a 
tiny  reliquary  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was 
reputedly  made  from  the  scaffold  or  execu- 
tion block  at  Fotheringay.  George  ll  silver 
salvers  bear  the  arms  respectively  of  Ferrers 
and  Dering,  recalling  a  nineteenth-century 
romance  to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  present  Dining  Room  and  Library  are 
to  the  north.  Both  have  sixteenth-century  oak 
panelling;  the  Library  has  an  oak  chim- 
neypiece  with  heavy  pilasters  and  the 
Ferrers'  arms.  An  important  George  ll  brack- 
et clock  in  mahogany  is  signed  'Wm.  Night- 
ingale London'.  The  Library  pictures  include 
a  portrait  of  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  from  the  .studio  of  Sir 
Joshua  Re*ynol(ls,  and  that  of  Thomas  Walker 
by  a  follower  of  Thomas  Hud.son. 

On  the  main  .stairs,  .seventeenth-century 
and  Victorian  portraits,  a  Franco-Flemish 
verdure  tai)t'stry  with  birds  in  the  foregrouiwl 
and  the  narwhal  horn  traditionally  said  to 
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have  been  presented  to  William  de  Ferrei 
sixth  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  upon  his  reti 
ment  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Fran 
and  symbolising  the  unicorn  used  as  ti 
Ferrers'  crest.  ThereisCharlesiandGeorgi 
furniture  and  the  Parliamentary  coat  si 
posedly  left  during  a  visit  by  Cromwellii 
soldiers.  A  persistent  local  legend  has  it  t 
'Cromwell  could  not  find  the  house',  but  soi 
of  his  followers  certainly  did,  'ye  parliame 
troops  at  divers  and  several  tymes'  taki 
away  such  Ferrers'  pos.sessions  as  horses  a: 
cattle,  'One  rich  plush  saddle  trimmed  rounde 
aboute  the  skirts  with  a  gold  lace  and  a  golA 
fringe',  fowling-pieces  and  armour,  a  Geneva' 
bible  and  'Many  linnens  out  of  ye  dryinga 
chamber'. 

There  is  yet  more  heraldry  in  the  windowi 
of  Henry  Ferrers"  room,  which  takes  its  namft 
from    the   antiquary   already  mentioned, 
though  it  is  also  referred  to  as  the  State  f'^' 
Bedroom.  Henry,  Lord  of  Baddesley  for  7C  ' 
years,  was  a  poet  and  an  adherent  of  the  01d|' 
Faith  in  very  difficult  times.  He  narrowly  ! 
escaped  some  involvement  in  the  Gunpowderj 
Plot,  and  an  idea  of  his  frugal  life  at  Baddes- 
ley may  be  gleaned  from  diary  entries. 

fie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward, 
whose  marriage  with  a  Peyto  lady  of  Chester- 
ton is  recorded  by  the  shield  of  1611  on  the 
Great  Hall  chimneypiece.  Henry  and  Ed 
ward  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  splen- 
did woodwork  (including  another  grand  chim- 
neypiece in  Henry's  room)  that,  like  the 
windowglass,  is  such  an  impressive  feature  of 
Baddesley  Clinton. 

Apart  from  work  on  the  church,  we  owe  to 
Edward  the  creation  of  the  private  chapel  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house.  But  the  Spanish 
leather  hangings  there  are  later  and  were 
added  by  the  gifted  Georgiana,  Lady  Chat- 
terton,  who  was  to  live  for  a  time  at  Baddesley 
Clinton  in  Victorian  days.  Here,  one  may 
refer  to  a  charming  story.  As  stately  Lady 
Chatterton,  she  was  approached  by  Captain 
Edward  Dering,  whose  family  then  lived  at 
Surrenden  Dering  in  Kent,  for  the  hand  of  her 
niece  and  ward.  Miss  Rebecca  Dulcibella 
Orpen.  The  elder  lady,  however,  was  some- 
what deaf,  and  imagined  that  Dering  (over  20 
years  younger)  was  actually  proposing  to  her. 
She  accepted  him,  and,  far  too  chivalrous  to 
disappoint  her,  he  married  her  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  London. 

The  marriage  appears  to  have  been  very 
happ3'.  Later,  Marmion  Ferrers,  last  of  the 
original  male  line  at  Baddesley,  and  by  right, 
through  his  mother,  Lady  Harriet  Ferrers 
Townshend,  Baron  Ferrers  of  Chartley  and 
Baron  Compton,  married  Rebecca.  After  a 
while  Lady  Chatterton,  as  she  continued  to  be 
known  and  Captain  Dering  were  f)ersua<led 
to  Join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  in  the  moated 
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nor-house.  It  is  no  secret  that  their  coming 
ed  the  estate  from  derehction  or  sale.  The 
cid  Hfe  of  the  quartet  in  their  Warwick- 
!  re  home,  with  its  music  and  prayer, 
dlework,  painting  and  extensive  hterary 
err)  ours  (Georgiana  and  Dering  were  prohfic 
res  p  pubHshed  writers),  seems  to  have  a 
r;i,  (  'ious  dreamHke  quahty  now.  A  painting  by 
becca,  showing  the  four  of  them  in  the 
eat  Hall,  evokes  this  period  in  Baddesley's 
itory,  as  do  many  other  pictures  by  the 
ne  artist  which  remain  in  the  house.  After 
dy  Chatterton  and  Marmion  Ferrers' 
aths,  Dering  did,  at  last,  marry  Rebecca, 
e  survived  well  into  living  memory,  dis- 
ining  motor  cars  and  modernity  in  general, 
d  driving  through  the  lanes  in  her  horse- 
iwn  carriage,  the  manor-house  lit  by 
idles  only.  Striking  full-length  paintings  by 
r  depict,  respectively,  Marmion  and 
3ring,  both  attired  in  the  antique  garb  they 
Pected,  with  velvet  knee-breeches,  black 
k  stockings  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  dif- 
rent  aspects  of  the  house  in  the  backround. 
Mrs.  Dering  (firstly  Mrs.  Ferrers)  painted 
e  12  panels  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  after  Old 
asters,  in  the  reverently-kept  chapel,  but 
e  oak  lectern,  which  may  have  been  a  ship's 
^rehead,  is  eighteenth  century.  Various 
mily  portraits  line  a  gallery  looking  down 
to  the  portrait  (Dutch  School)  of  the  Old 
fetender,  to  whom  some  of  the  Ferrers 
rhaps  owed  allegiance.  The  wainscoted 
eat  Parlour  over  the  gatehouse  has  lost  its 
pestries  and  a  number  of  notable  pieces  of 
rniture  have  gone  from  the  house  in  the 
■esent  century.  Very  fortunately,  like  the 
ng  table  already  described,  various  items 
ere  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Graham  Baron 
jjjsh,  of  Packwood  House  and  later  of  Wing- 
■eld  Castle,  Suffolk. 

I,  I  Two  Mortlake  tapestries  in  the  Packwood 
ong  Gallery  likewise  come  from  this  source, 


4. 


(  Above) 

Charles  ii  oak  cupboard,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  bone,  a  long  drawer 
below  doors  concealing  three  drawers, 
and  an  early  eighteenth-century  carved 
wood  figure  of  Mars,  formerly  at 
Baddesley  Clinton,  nmv  at  Packwood  House. 
Photograph:  John  Bethell. 

one  with  a  scene  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  other  with  the  Coronation  of  Marcus 
Aurelitis.  In  the  Great  Hall  there  are  4 
Baddesley  Clinton  tapestries.  Two  early 
eighteenth-century  Soho  panels  (originally 
one  long  panel)  are  woven  with  figures 
representing  the  Continents  of  Africa  and 
Ainerica.  From  Baddesley,  too,  are  a  seven- 
teenth-century Brussels  panel  woven  with  a 
terraced  garden  and  a  long  vista  of  fountains 
and  vases  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  with  the 
Muses  in  the  foreground,  after  L.  van  Schoor, 
and  a  seventeenth-century  Mortlake  tapestry 
depicting  Alexander  presenting  his  son  to  the 
Philosophers .  A  delightful  full-length  portrait 
of  c.  1660,  depicting  a  girl  in  an  ostrich  feather 
hat,  red  shawl  and  holding  a  wreath  of  roses. 


in  the  Great  Hall  is  also  from  the  neighbour- 
ing house. 

Mrs.  Dering  died  in  1923,  Baddesley 
passing  in  turn  to  2  of  her  first  husband's 
great-nephews  who  assumed  the  Ferrers 
name.  The  Packwood  acquisitions  took  place 
before  the  late  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Ferrers 
purchased  Baddesley  Clinton  and  carried  out 
important  restoration  during  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  At  his  death  in  1970,  the  house  and 
over  1(K)  acres  of  land  and  contents  were  left 
to  the  National  Trust.  The  endowment, 
however,  proved  insufficient,  and  the  Trust 
had  to  decline  with  much  reluctance.  For  a 
long  and  harassing  period,  the  future  of  this 
exceptional,  indeed  unique,  house  remained 
in  grave  doubt.  After  arduous  negotiations 
and  unhappy  setbacks,  it  was  purchased  in 
1980  by  the  Government,  with  land  and 
contents,  from  Mr.  Ferrers'  son  and  heir,  Mr. 
Thomas  Weaving  Ferrers-Walker,  who  had 
conducted  an  heroic  .struggle  to  save  the 
house  for  po.sterity.  It  was  the  last  purchase 
under  the  old  National  Land  Fund.  A  large 
grant  has  been  made  by  the  Historic  Build- 
ings Council  for  essential  repairs  and  2 
anonymous  donors  have  most  generousl\' 
provided  an  endowment  of  £300,000. 

A  further  sum  of  £100,000  and  more,  is, 
however,  required  towards  repairs  and  for  the 
provision  of  such  amenities  for  visitors  as  a 
tearoom.  National  Trust  shop  and  an  exhibi- 
tion room  in  the  attractive  .stable-block.  A  car 
park,  concealed  from  the  house,  must  also  be 
provided.  It  is  hoped  that  the  former  butler's 
pantry  may  be  used  for  the  display  of 
selections  from  the  large  collection  of  Baddes- 
ley Clinton  documents  which  are  of  much 
historic  interest  and  importance. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  National  Trust,  Severn  Regional  Office, 
34-36  Church  Street,  Tewkesbury,  Glouces- 
tershire GL20  5SN. 


Above) 

The  Dining  Room.  Sixteenth-century  oak 
mnelling,  carved  with  the  Ferrers'  arms, 
mpaling  White,  signifying  the  marriage 
yf  Henry  Ferrers,  the  antiquary,  with  a 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  White  of 


South  Warnbourne,  Hampshire. 
Heraldic  glass;  Charles  ii  gate-leg  table; 
a  set  of  William  and  Mary  oak  chairs; 
Charles  ll  court  cupboard;  William  and 
Mary  marquetry  longcase  clock, 
the  dial  signed  'John  Matthew  London'. 


(Above) 

Tfie  chapel  iv  ilie  south  range. 

The  eighteenth  century  oak  lectern  may  have 

beer,  .  ;  ship's  figurehead. 

Photograph:  Alex  Starkey;  Country'  Life. 
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by  seeing  their  subjects  in  a  broader  coiitexllf  ' 
than  the  traditional  collector's  guide  to  .  .  .,)•*'*' 
they  enrich  both  the  potters  and  the  pots.  iM^^^ 

Terence  A.  Loch 


The  Wedgwood  Circle  1730-1897 
Four  Generations  of  a  Family 
and  their  Friends 

By  Barbara  and  Hensleigh  Wedgwood 
386  pages,  122  illustrations 
London:  Studio  Vista 
£9.95 

In  the  year  of  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a 
plethora  of  books  would  be  published  on  the 
great  man  and  his  wares -indeed  he  would 
have  applauded  such  commercial  acumen 
himself.  And  so  it  has  proved.  Some  of  the 
offerings  are  relatively  routine  guides  for 
collectors  of  the  ware,  others  such  as  the 
admirable  'Dictionary  of  Wedgwood'  by 
George  Savage  and  Robin  Reilly  are  works  of 
more  substance.  Two  books  worthy  of  espe- 
cial mention  are  biographical,  the  book  under 
review  and  the  first  and  classic  two-volume 
'  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood'  by  Eliza  Metey  ard 
which  has  been  re-printed.  Re-reading  it  one 
is  inevitably  reminded  just  how  great  the 
debt -often  churlishly  unacknowledged  -  is 
owed  to  Miss  Meteyard  by  all  subsequent 
writers  on  the  subject.  But  Meteyard  is 
somewhat  too  adulatory  in  tone  for  our 
present  sceptical  age,  the  perspective  she 
brought  to  bear  was  that  of  a  self-made 
woman,  a  journalist  and  an  admirer  of  one 
who  rose  from  the  humblest  of  beginnings  to 
greatness  and  fortune. 

Successive  biographers  have  brought  their 
own  perspectives  and  prejudices  to  bear.  Dr. 
Samuel  Smiles  (it  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
guru  of 'Self  Help'  was  a  medical  practitioner) 
was  concerned  not  only  with  his  subject's 
remarkable  exemplification  of  the  Smiles' 
principles  and  virtues,  but  also  with  the  state 
of  the  patient's  health,  his  insomnia  and 
general  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

In  our  own  century  Dr.  John  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Neil  McKendrick  have  illuminated  the 
economic  areas  of  Wedgwood's  activity  and 
given  us  an  insight  into  the  business  methods 
and  financial  perspicacity  of  the  young  man 
described  by  John  Wesley  as  being  'small  and 
lame,  but  his  soul  is  near  to  God'.  Now  'The 
Wedgu'ood  Circle'  provides  us  with  another 
and  most  valuable  viewpoint. 

Barbara  Wedgwood  is  a  writer  and  an 
authority  on  nineteenth-century  English  life 
and  letters,  Hensleigh  is  a  great-great-great 
grandson  of  the  master  potter;  he  has  himself 
been  'through  the  mill'  of  working  at  Etruria, 
and  thus  brings  to  the  study  an  understanding 
of  the  techniques  of  pottery,  and  an  empathy 


Josiah  Wedgwood  III,  phutuyruph. 
'The  Wedgwood  Circle  1730-1897'. 

with  the  subject  which  stems  directly  from 
kinship. 

Of  this  fascinating  book  barely  a  third  deals 
with  the  life  and  achievements  of  Josiah  i. 
Though  much  of  the  material  is  familiar  it  is 
rendered  far  more  vivid  than  usual  by  the 
acute  sketches  of  many  characters  whose 
lives  were  interwoven  with  that  of  Wedg- 
wood. The  remainder  of  the  book,  though  it 
owes  something  to  Miss  Meteyard's  studies  of 
the  later  Wedgwoods  is  also  indebted  to  Julia 
(Snow)  Wedgwood  whose  'Scrapbook'  com- 
piled in  1897  contained  much  unpublished 
material.  The  skill  of  the  authors  in  telling 
their  tale  is  such  that  the  personalities  of 
Josiah's  sons  are  as  fully  and  roundly  presen- 
ted as  that  of  the  master.  As  they  and  their 
descendants  move  about  English  landed  and 
literary  society,  there  are  many  revealing 
vignettes  of  Victorian  England.  Occasionally 
the  brush  strokes  are  too  broad  and  the 
material  too  compressed,  barely  has  one  met 
a  character,  been  given  a  ten-line  sketch  than 
he  or  she  disappears  from  the  story  for  ever. 
But  this  is  to  cavil  about  a  minor  imper- 
fection. 

Barbara  and  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  have 
written  a  most  entertaining,  witty  and  per- 
ceptive study.  Their  book  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  Wedgwood  library,  for,  by 
concentrating  upon  peo[)le  and  not  pots,  and 
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Eighteenth-century  Wedgwood  Mjiives 
A  Guide  for  Collectors  &  Connoisseurs  Mm^ 
By  David  Buten  Mm0 
192  pages,  196  illustrations 
and  20  colour  plates 
London:  Pitman  House 
£8.95 

1980  saw  the  250th  anniversary  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood's  birth,  marked  by  many  exhi- 
bitions and  new  publications  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Philadelphia  was  the  centre  oi 
American  Wedgwood  celebrations.  There, 
the  Wedgwood  International  Seminar  (an 
American  institution)  held  its  25th  annual 
meeting  and  faithful  devotees  attended  lee- 
tures  and  visited  the  special  anniversary 
exhibition  of  eighteenth-century  Wedgwood 
ware.  Philadelphia  has  long  been  a  Mecca  for 
Wedgwood  enthusiasts,  and  the  man  largely 
responsible  for  this  was  the  late  Harry  M. 
Buten  who  once  began  a  book  with  the  words 
'Wedgwood  is  a  way  of  life'.  Mr.  Buten's 
unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  energy  resul-' 
ted  in  the  creation  of  the  Buten  Museum  of 
Wedgwood,  that  is  he  turned  his  roomy 
Wedgwood-crammed  mansion  into  a  public 
museum.  The  author  of  the  book  under 
review  is  his  son  and  successor  as  Director  of 
the  Museum,  and  he  was  also  responsible  for 
arranging  the  anniversary  exhibition  and 
celebrations  in  Philadelphia. 

The  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  catalogue  of 
extremely  rare  and  early  Wedgwood  pieces 
contributed  by  many  private  collectors  and 
museums  to  the  Philadelphia  anniversary 
exhibition,  around  which  the  early  story  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood's  manufacture  is  told.  The 
popularity  and  lure  of  collecting  Wedgwood  is 
not  difficult  to  fathom:  compared  with  the 
products  of  other  ceramic  factories,  the  dec- 
orative ware  in  particular  is  easily  recogni- 
sable, usually  fully  marked,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  It  does  not  take  long  to  become  a 
superficial  expert  in  Wedgwood ,  if  this  is  not  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  true  expertise 
requires  much  deeper  study,  and  the  book  is 
aimed  at  those  wishing  to  dig  deep. 

After  a  brief  biographical  and  historical 
introduction,  and  a  chronology,  the  book  is 
divided  into  7  chapters,  one  each  for  the  type 
of  ware  manufactured  by  Josiah  Wedgwood 
during  his  lifetime:  Queen's  Ware,  Vari- 
egated Ware,  Pearl  Ware,  Black  Basalt, 
Jasper,  Cane  Ware  and  Rosso  Antico.  This  is 
a  sensible  arrangement,  but  the  layout  of  the 
text  is  somewhat  confusing:  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  narrative  printed  in  italics 
and  the  captions  to  the  illustrations,  the  latter 
being  frequently  considerably  longer  than  the 
narrative.  Consequently,  much  of  the  general 
information  has  to  be  sought  in  the  captions. 
The  dating  system  adopted  is  most  ad- 
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able,  each  piece  is  given  a  bracket  for 
liest  and  latest  possible  production,  thus 
»iding  the  irritating  and  general  practice  of 
ing  a  'circa  date  by  which  is  usually  meant 
earliest  likely  date.  There  are  many 
»inal  quotations  from  the  Wedgwood 
hives  and -a  great  boon  to  serious 
dents -every  one  is  given  a  source 
ference. 

\merican  Wedgwood  scholarship  has 
ditionally  been  strong  in  the  ornamental 
res,  perhaps  because  these  were  and  still 

tmost  widely  collected,  just  as  they  were  in 
gland  when  the  great  'first  generation' 
■flections  were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
t  century.  By  comparison,  the  study  of 
seful'  ware -table  wares -has  been  much 
glected.    Wedgwood's    partner    in  the 
oduction  of  useful  ware,  his  cousin  Thomas 
edgwood,  died  in  1788  (not  1787  as  stated  in 
e  Chronology)  and  his  important  role  has 
11  not  received  the  recognition  it  merits  as 
mpared  with  the  more  glamorous  role  of 
lomas  Bentley,  Wedgwood's  partner  in  the 
namental  ware  production.  Shortly  before 
s  accidental  death,  Thomas  had  planned  to 
eak  away  from  the  partnership  and  set 
mself  and  his  sons  up  as  independent 
tters  in  Burslem.  Thus  his  death  saved 
siah  Wedgwood  from  considerable  em- 
joiB  irrassment,  but  Thomas's  eldest  son  Ralph 
d  start  a  pottery  on  his  own  around  1790, 
arking  his  wares  'wedgwood'.  The  enter- 
*ise  failed  and  Ralph  moved  on  to  Ferry- 
idge  in  Yorkshire  in  about  1798,  to  join  a 
cal  pottery  which,  for  a  few  years,  marked 
leir  products '  Wedgwood  &  Co. '.  This  episode 
not  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
lustrated  may  be  ascribed  to  Ralph  Wedg- 
ood;  they  certainly  did  not  come  from 
osiah's  Etruria  factory.  A  pearlware  flask, 
larked   'r.  wedgwood'  and  a  pearlware 
Jl,  late  fall  into  this  category.  One  wonders  why 
(Ji  le  two  Staffordshire  figures  were  included  in 
he  book:  they  are  known  to  have  been  made 
•y  Ralph  Wood  who  marked  them  'wedg- 
TOOd'   since  they  were  manufactured  to 
rder.  Among  the  rarest  illustrated  cream- 
vare  items  is  a  coloured  trial  plate  for  the 
imperial    Russian    Service.    These  few 
coloured  pieces  have  always  been  known  to 
)e  trials,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  this  attribu- 
ion  credited  to  an  individual  American 
:;ollector. 

Turning  to  Jasper,  the  so-called  'dimpled' 
v^ariety  (here  called  'orange  peel')  was  not 
exclusive  to  the  eighteenth  century  but  was 
revived  in  the  1860s.  The  tri-colour  Pegasus 
Vase  belongs  to  the  Nottingham  Castle  Mu- 
seum and  not  to  the  British  Museum  whose 
version  is  blue  and  white ,  and  it  was  this  latter 
vase  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  presented  to 
the  Museum,  referring  to  it  as  'the  finest  and 
most  perfect  I  have  ever  made'.  One  of  the 
gifted  aristocratic  amateur  designers  for  Jas- 
per was  Lady  Elizabeth  Templetown  (here 
persistently  mis-spelt  Templeton),  but  her 
design  Charlotte  at  the  Tomb  of  Werther  is  not 
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the  one  shown  here  and  the  somewhat  tor- 
tuous chronology  given  to  this  piece  is 
therefore  irrelevant. 

Among  the  many  apposite  quotations,  ono 
hitherto  unpublished  extract  from  the  Wedg- 
wood archives  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It 
relates  to  the  orders  placed  by  a  Mrs.  Eliza 
Mainwaring,  evidently  a  faithful  customer  of 
Wedgwood  for  over  20  years,  who  at  one  time 
ordered  a  dessert  service,  leaving  the  choice 
of  pattern  to  Wedgwood  but  stipulating  that 
as  'it  is  designed  to  be  used  after  China, 
therefore  I'd  wish  to  have  it  elegant'.  The  list 
of  items  ordered  by  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and  her 
comments  give  us  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the 
table  customs  of  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

The  quality  of  the  illustrations,  both  black 
and  white  and  colour  plates,  is  excellent  and, 
as  prices  go  these  days,  at  £8.95  the  book  is 
very  good  value  indeed. 

J.  K.  des  Fontaines 


The  Dictionary  of  Wedgwood 

By  Robin  Reilly  and  George  Savage 

JfH  pages,  600  illustrations 

and  23  colour  plates 

London:  Antique  Collectors'  Club 

Z25.00 

The  two  authors -both  well-known  authori- 
ties on  ceramics  and  antiques -have  once 
again  combined  their  talents  and  knowledge 


Cybele,  solid  blue  and  white  jasper  figure 
ofCybele  crowned,  with  attendant  lion; 
one  of  a  pair  of  candlesticks  attributed  to 
Flaxman,  c.  1785. 


to  produce  an  important  reference  book  on 
the  subject  of  Wedgwood.  In  1973  they 
published  an  exhaustive  work  on  'Wedgwood 
Portrait  Medallions'  (Barrie  &  Jenkins),  and 
they  have  now  followed  it  up  with  'The 
Dictionary  of  Wedgwood'.  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise  that  Wedgwood  should  lend  itself  to 
encyclopaedic  treatment,  but  to  anylx>dy 
remotely  familiar  with  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  English  potter  the  surprise 
must  be  that  nobody  had  thought  of  producing 
such  a  reference  work  before  now.  Quite 
apart  from  Josiah  Wedgwood's  pioneering 
role  in  creating  the  pottery  industry  (it  can 
only  properly  be  called  an  'industry-'  after  he 
left  his  stamp  on  it),  his  involvement  in  both 
local  affairs  (for  example  road  building, 
canals)  and  national  issues  (Commercial 
Treaties  and  Chamber  of  Manufacturers) 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  of  the 
leading  intellectual  and  public  figures  in 
politics,  trade,  science  and  the  arts.  Thus  any 
detailed  presentation  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
achievements  must  start  with  a  canvas  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  allow  for  margins  reaching 
well  beyond  strictly  ceramic  matters.  The 
circumstance  that  the  pottery  firm  he  created 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  for  five 
generations  and  is  now  the  biggest  single 
ceramic  manufacturing  group  in  the  world, 
provides  an  uninterrupted  panorama  of  cera- 
mic history  and  fashion.  Fortunately  for 
historians  of  all  disciplines,  the  factory  arch- 
ives have  largely  been  preserved  reaching 
back  to  the  early  beginnings  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood as  a  potter.  The  authors  of  the 
'Dictionary'  have  drawn  deeply  from  this 
store. 

Taking  the  first  entry  under  each  letter, 
one  gets  the  following  cull:  Absolon,  Baby 
Feeder,  Cabaret  a  Deux,  Da  Bologna, 
Earthenware,  Fairyland  Lustre,  Pietro  Gaj, 
Hackwood,  Ice-cream  Cup,  Jackfield  Ware, 
Kantharos,  La  Charite-sur- Loire,  Arnold 
Machin,  Naked  Boy,  Observatory,  Caniillo 
Pacetti,  Queen's  Shape,  Radix  Amethyst, 
Sacrifice,  Tablets,  Ulfsunda,  Variegated 
Ware,  Wakral,  Yellow  Glazed  Ware,  Zaffre. 
Quite  sufficient  to  startle  the  expert  and 
astonish  the  layman.  In  addition  to  brief 
single  entries,  there  are  short  essays  not  only 
on  specific  ceramic  subjects  like  Black  Bas- 
alts, Jasper,  Rosso  Antico,  etc.  i)ut  on  wider 
topics  like  Neo-classical  Style,  Rococo, 
Canals,  and  biographical  -^ketches  of  many 
personalities  connected  with  the  history  and 
products  of  the  firm.  Particularly  valuable 
are  the  cs.says  on  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  Wedgwood,  as  authoritative  in- 
formation on  these  periods  has  been  scant 
hitherto.  The  entry  'Processes  of 
Manufacture"  f.'.i'.'es  an  admirably  lucid  and 
well  illustrated  account  of  the  various  tech- 
niques, but  curiously  omits  to  mention 
'sprigging'  and  'undercutting'  used  in  or- 
nani<  '  ting  Jasper,  although  there  are 
sen;-. rate  entries  for  these  terms.  ICntries 
relating  to  classical  mythology  abound,  inain- 
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A  bamboo  panel.  'Tiffany  Windows'.  Photograph:  Christie's,  New  Y'ork 


ly  relating  to  subjects  used  in  decorating 
Jasper  ware:  this  is  perhaps  a  trifle  over- 
done, as  reference  to  any  classical  dictionary 
would  satisfy  the  curious.  It  would  have  been 
miraculous  if  the  odd  error  had  not  crept  into 
a  work  of  this  scope.  The  two  cream  ware 
plates  shown  under  the  entries  'Rock'  and 
'Sadler  &  Green'  are  problem  pieces  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  having  been  dec- 
corated  by  the  Liverpool  printers  Sadler  & 
Green,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  factory 
trials.  The  'Chrysanthemum'  pattern  is  here 
given  to  enamelled  floral  decoration  on  Black 
Basalt,  but  that  should  correctly  be  called 
'Eastern  Flowers'.  The  'Chrysanthemum'  is 
an  on-glaze  brown-printed  design  which  is 
actually  illustrated  on  a  teapot  on  page  364 
where  it  is  referred  to  as  a  'Japan'  pattern. 
Nor  was  it  an  under-glaze  blue  pattern,  as  is 
here  implied  by  its  inclusion  in  a  list  of  such 
patterns  on  page  346.  Wedgwood's  under- 
glaze  blue-printed  patterns  were  not  mainly 
Chinese  in  character,  and  Wedgwood  (or 
Spode  for  that  matter)  did  not  manufacture 
tableware  in  this  early  genre  especially  for 
export  to  America.  This  came  much  later,  in 
the  1880s.  Josiah's  brother  John  was  not  nick- 
named 'the  Alderman',  that  was  another 
brother,  Aaron.  The  mark 'Wedgwood  &  Co'  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  having  been  used 
by  Ralph  Wedgwood  at  Ferrybridge  during 
the  brief  period  1798-1801,  and  not  during  his 
preceding  Burslem  period  when  it  was  prob- 
ably a  simple  impressed  '^^^;DGWOOD'  mark 
which  is  continuing  to  cause  much  confusion 
among  the  cognoscenti. 

But  this  is  chiselling  at  the  edges.  Ad- 
mirably cross-referenced,  the  'Dictionary' 
handles  and  reads  easily  in  clear  type  and  lay- 
out. The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  quality, 
and  the  work  will  be  essential  for  anybody 
who  needs  or  wants  to  know  a  lot  about 
Wedgwood,  but  serious  students  will  regret 
the  very  few  literary  references  in  the  text  for 
further  reading.  However,  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  'Dictionary'  is  the  most 
comprehensive  that  has  appeared  on  the 
subject  so  far.  J.  K.  des  Fontaines 

TiFF.WV'  W'lXDOWS 

By  Alistair  Duncan 

22 If.  pages,  116  illustrations  and  llJf  colour 

London:  Thames  &  Hudson 

£20.00 

Louis  Comfort  Tiffany's  name  is  now  best 
remembered  in  the  context  of  Tiffany  lamps. 
This  is  a  shame,  for,  as  Alistair  Duncan  now 
explains  in  'Tiffany  Glass',  the  lamps  were 
merely  a  spin-off  from  his  successful  stained 
glass  factory,  a  commercially  brilliant  idea  for 
using  up  little  bits  of  excess  glass. 

Mr.  Duncan  does  not  attempt  a  biography 
of  L.  C.  Tiffany.  The  price  of  the  book 
denotes  a  certain  interest  in  the  .subject.  Yet 
he  manages  to  make  an  account  of  the  glass 
works  shed  fascinating  light  on  the  man 
himself. 


I  had  always  imagined  Louis  Tiffany  to 
have  been  a  young  artist  anxious  to  escape 
from  his  father's  famous  business  and  join  the 
idealists  and  aesthetes  who  were  making 
names  for  themselves  in  Europe.  The  photo- 
graph of  his  New  York  studio  shows  the  kind 
of  interior  so  praised  by  Edgar  Alan  Poe.  But 
Mr.  Duncan  pinpoints  a  rather  different 
aspect  of  the  man.  He  already  had  a  useful 
name,  he  had  the  financial  backing  of  his 
father's  firm,  and  he  had  established  a 
successful  decorating  business;  but  he  was  not 
averse  to  foiling  his  competitor's  attempt  to 
protect  himself  with  patents -a  move  for 
which  John  La  Farge  never  forgave  him,  nor 
to  inveigling  experts  from  Venice  and  Stour- 
bridge to  come  and  work  for  him.  And  he 
offered  a  total  service;  not  only  the  glass  but 
also  the  frame  and  the  shipping. 

Tiffany's  clients  for  stained  glass  included 
several  Ivy  League  colleges  and  libraries, 
memorial  windows  to  four  past  Presidents, 
department  stores  and  private  clients  such 
as  Andrew  Carnegie  and  R.  B.  Mellon.  He 
was  considerably  helped  on  his  way  by  the 
boom  in  church  building  which  brought  so 
many  ecclesia.stical  commissions  that  they 
formed  the  bulk  of  his  business  for  many 
years.  Tiffany  al.so  knew  the  value  of 
publicity  and  he  exhibited  at  international 


exhibitions  in  Chicago,  London  and  Paris. 

Tiffany  glass  was  not  cheap.  Mr.  Duncan 
explains  that  'at  Tiffany  Studios  one  got  what 
one  could  afford,  and  low  budgets  brought 
lightly  decorated  geometric  panels'.  The 
theme  of  a  window  depended  on  its  eventual 
location,  but  critics  both  then  and  now  agree 
that  his  best  designs  were  the  ones  which 
depended  most  on  colour  and  technique,  the 
floral  studies  or  impressionistic  landscapes. 

Tiffany  began  his  experiments  with  glass  in 
the  1870s,  although  he  did  not  have  his  own 
glass-works  until  1893,  at  Corona,  where  he 
produced  nearly  all  his  own  glass.  He  not  only 
had  a  palette  of  over  5,000  different  colours, 
including  his  'opalescent'  glass  (first  used  by 
John  La  Farge),  but  also  various  types  of 
glass.  Glass-making  is  a  difficult  technique  to 
explain,  but  Mr.  Duncan  does  it  by  showing 
what  use  the  different  types  were  put  to,  so 
that  the  reader  can  then  search  them  out 
among  the  lavish  illustrations  in  the  book. 
Plated  glass,  for  example,  gave  perspective  to 
landscapes  and  etched  flashed  glass  was 
perfect  for  sunsets. 

This  I  have  learnt  from  reading  Mr. 
Duncan's  text,  and  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
well  researched  and  beautifully  photo- 
grai)hed.  Isabelle  Anscombe 
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A  fine  Chippendale  period  mahogany  serpentine  chest  of  drawers 
in  original  condition  including  a  fitted  top  drawer.  Circa  1760. 

Height  2' 8"  (81  cms.) 
Depth  1'  10l"(58  cms.) 
Width  3' 0"  (92  cms.) 
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Walt  Kuhn 

(1877-1949) 
Mario 

Oil;  34  "x  23  " 
Signed  lower  right 
"Walt  Kuhn/ 1938" 
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Thomas  Gainsborough. 

Ann  Ford,  later  Mrs.  Philip  Thicknesse, 

1760,  77VsX  53  inches. 

Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

See  article  'Gainsborough:  the  European'. 
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GALERIE 
RETTER  &  EISEMBART 

Paintings  of  top  masters  of  the  19th  century 


We  regard  the  purchase  of  paintings  as  a  confidential  matter. 
We  attach  great  importance  to  an  individual  consultation  in  our  gallery  rooms.  And  we  warrant  the  genuineness 

of  the  paintings. 


Max  Liebermann 
oil  on  canvas,  99.5  x  77.5  cm 
I.I.  sign  &  81  dat. 
(III.  in  "Max  Liebermann"  by  Erich  Hancke,  1914,  p.  532) 


A.  Achenbach  •  O.  Achenbach  •  F.  Brissot  de  Warville  •  P.  Baumgartner  •  G.  v.  Bochmann  •  J.  Bosboom  •  L.  Caille 
E.  H,  Compton  •  L.  Corinth  •  L.  Correggio  ■  P.  C.  Dommersen  •  A.  Eversen  •  A.  Fontaine  •  M.  Gaisser  ■  O.  Gebler  •  F.  Geselschap 
E.  Grutzner  •  J.  Hannza  •  C.  Heinisch  •  C.  Jutz  •  C.  Kroner  •  Hugo  Kauffnnann  •  Herm.  Kauffmann  •  L.  Knaus  •  H.  Koekkoek 
A.  Koester  •  M.  Liebermann  ^  K.  Millner  ■  P.  M.  Molyn  •  H.  Muhlig  •  B.  P.  Omeganck  •  G.  Pallmann  •  O.  Pippel  •  N.  Roosenboom 
K.  Stuhlmuller  ■  F.  Schlesinger  •  W.  Trubner  •  E.  Verboeckhoven  •  F.  Voltz  •  Th.  Weber  •  Wierusz-Kowalski  •  H.  v.  Zugel  and  many 

others. 

Berliner  Strasse  27,  D-6000  Frankfurt/Main  Telephone  (0611)  29  35  03 


A  very  fine  and  extremely  rare  early  18th  century  mirror, 
the  border  with  verre  6glomis6  panels,  the  carved  gilt  gesso 
frame  with  elaborate  carved  gitt-wood  insets  at  the  corners. 
English,  circa  1700. 
Height:  4' 5" 
..^     Width:  3' 6" 


MALLETT&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wi  YOBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  74' '  (5  line*; 
TELEX  2569Vc!^LK^^  LO)BoN  W .  Y  OBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LOI^feorf  Wi  V  ilj 

Abo  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  bf  LONDON,  P.O.  Box  396  N.Y.  10028.  Telephone :  (a  1 2)  876  9033.  Telex :  62580 


AQI 
SPEN 
S 


What  takes  us  so  long,  you  might  ask? 

The  fact  is  before  a  BMWs  complete  no 
less  than  39  stages  of  painting  need  to  be 
completed. 

And  if  after  all  that  we  find  imperfections, 
instead  of  trying  to  polish  them  out  we  repaint 
the  car 

And  to  make  sure  we  don't  miss  the 
imperfections,  BMWs  paintwork  inspectors 


have  their  vision  inspected  every  12  months 
We  even  forbid  the  wearing  of  watches, 
rings  or  belts  in  the  final  stages  of  assembly 
To  ensure  our  cars'  skin  remains  unscratched. 

The  benefit  of  such  procedures  is  not 
just  how  our  cars  gleam  on  the  showroom 
floor  But  how  long  they  keep  their  shining 
reputation.  For  once  on  the  open  road, 
everything  from  corrosive  salt  to  flying 


stones  are  trying  to  undo  our  good  wor^ 
Just  how  little  they  succeed  is  suggt 
by  the  latest  data  from  Germany  on 
official  corrosion  tests  carried  out  on : 
old  cars. 

99.9%  of  BMW  5  Series  passed  tt 
with  flying  colours:  and  our  success 
was  unbeaten  by  any  other  make  of  i 
which  was  inspected. 


THE  BMW  3  SERIES  STARTS  FROM  £5,355.  THE  5  SERIES  STARTS  FROM  £6,985.  THE  7  SERIES  STARTS  FROM  £12,435  AND  THE  6  SERIES  STARTS  FROM  £16,635  FOR  A  BROCHURE  ON  THE  RANGE i 


BUKUNWME 

FEB  1 3  1901 


1  course,  by  preserving  our  cars'  looks 

ilso  preserving  their  value. 

;ix  year  old  BMW  518,  to  continue  the 

)le,  is  today  listed  as  being  worth 

two-thirds  of  its  original  price. 

lereas  other  cars  in  its  class  can  drop 

level  within  just  two  years. 

3  wouldn't  suggest  that  ifs  just  the 

f  of  our  paintwork  that  explains  these 

JIONS  WRITE  TO:  MARKETING  DEPARTMENT  BMW  (GB)  LTD. 


figures. 

For  the  same  inability  to  compromise 
can  be  found  in  all  we  do.  As  you'll  discover 
should  you  visit  BMWs  Bavarian  factory  to 
watch  your  cb-  oeing  built. 

You'd  notice  how  BMWs  assembly  lines 
move,  at  a  third  of  the  speed  of  conventional 
mass  production  lines. 

You'll  also  notice  that  we  don't  pay  any 


less  attention  to  our  less  expensive  cars. 

And  that  means  a  £5,355  BMW  316  is 
as  carefully  built  as  a  £20,990  BMW  735i 
Special  Equipment. 

Which,  if  you're  looking  for 
a  new  car,  is  a  fact  you  should 
surely  reflect  on? 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 


ELLESFIELD  AVENUE.  BRACKNELL,  BERKSHIRE  RG12  4TA.  FOR  TAX-FREE  SALES:  56  PARK  LANE.  LONDON  Wl.  RING  01-629  9277. 


Important  IWo-Day  Auction  at  Phillips 

The  collection  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Fuller  Chapman 


The  Living  Room  of  the  Chapman  Estate  showing  the  Femand  Lcger  Equisse  pour  Les  Quatres  Personages  above  the  fireplace, 
and  over  the  sofa,  the  Raoul  Duf>  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Kenzo  Okada  Dawn 


lUesday,  March  3, 1981 

(at  867  Madison  Ave) 

POST-IMPRESSIONIST  PAINTINGS 

including  Leger,  Marcoussis,  Nicholson 
&  Riopellc 

FINE  JEWELRY 

including  a  fine  4.68  cushion  cut  diamond, 
a  collection  of  Art  Deco  crystal  and 
diamond  jewelry,  and  a  Cartier  agate  clock 


Wednesday,  March  4, 1981 

(at  525  East  72nd  St) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  DECORATIONS, 
AND  SILVER 

20th  CENTURY  LITERATURE,  ART 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  etc., 

including  inscribed  Gertrude  Stein 

On  View:  3  days  prior  to  sale  Catalogue:  »14,  »16  by  mail 

For  further  information,  contact  Leslie  John  Gillham.  (  212)  S"'0  4~85 


FOUNDED  IN  LONDON  A  IN  179*. 
FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 

867  Madison  Avenue  (at  72nd  St  )  New  York,  N  Y  10021  •  (212)  S70-48.^0 
525  East  72nd  St  (between  York  Ave  &  East  River)  New  York,  N  Y  10021  •  (212)  570-4842 
6  Faneuil  Hall. Marketplace,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109  (617)  227-6145 


London 


The  Hague 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Geneva 


Henry  Farny  (1847  - 1916) 


"Tke  Realistic  Expressions  of  Henry  Farny" 

Major  Retrospective,  Spring  1981,  TKe  Snite  Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind  lana 


TKe  Coming  of  tKe  "Fire  Horse 
GouacKe  on  paper,  13  3/8  x  21  5/8  incKes 


GERALD  PETERS 

Post  Office  Box  2524    Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501  505-988-8961 

Seeking  works  not  previously  exhibited. 


THE  TAGGART  TRUST 


Precious  metal. 


]ionorahle  Mention 
Paris  Salon,  1890 


SIGNAL  OF  PEACE  (c.1890)  81.5cm. 
by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  (1861-1944) 

first  Class  M^dal 
World's  Columbian  Exposition 
Chicago,  1893 


Underspecific  authorization  of  Lawrence  Dallin  and  Ruth  M.  Dallin,  Cyrus  Dallin's  heirs,  Gorham  Founders 
has  agreed  to  complete  the  seven  Dallin  equestrian  bronzes  using  Dallin's  original  master-patterns  which  have 
remained  in  Gorham's  possession  since  Dallin's  death  in  1944. 

All  seven  equestrian  bronzes  are  available  exclusively  through  The  Taggart  Trust. 


For  a  fourteen-page,  full-color  portfolio  of  the  equestrian  works  of  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  send  three  dollars  to  The  Taggart  Trust 


Correspondents:  Chicago  •   Cody,  Wyoming  •  Dallas  •  New  York  City  •  Scottsdale  •   San  Francisco 
1600  Taggart  Plaza,  Post  Office  Box  42999,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89104,  702-386-0086,  Telex  68-4541,  Cable  Taggart. 


THE  TAGCART  TRUST 


Precious  metal. 


Destined  to  become  one  of  America's  most  highly 
prized  public  monuments,  Edward  J.  Fraughton's 
"Spirit  of  Man"  has  been  commissioned  in  monu- 
mental proportions  to  grace  the  entrance  of  Salt  Lake 
Cit/s  elegant,  new,  multi-million  dollar  Symphony 
Hall. 

The  sculpture  symbolizes  man's  inner  drive  to 
reach  beyond  the  mediocrity  of  his  vain  existence  . . . 
to  extend  his  wings  .  .  .  and  himself. 


Edward  j.  Fraughton  is  one  of  the  most  disting- 
uished classical  sculptors  of  our  time. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  international  awards 
and  commissions,  Fraughton  was  recently  selected  to 
sculpt  the  Official  1 981  Presidential  Inaugural  Medal. 

The  "Spirit  of  Man"  will  be  carefully  cast  in  bronze 
by  skilled  artisans  in  a  limited  edition  of  only  one 
hundred  pieces  world-wide. 

Available  exclusively  through  The  Taggart  Trust. 

$10,000.00  each. 


For  a  twenty-page,  full-color  portfolio  of  the  works  of  Edward  J.  Fraughton  send  five  dollars  to  The  Taggart  Trust 


Correspondents:  Chicago  •  Cody,  Wyoming  •  Dallas   •  New  York  City  •  Scottsdale   •  San  Francisco 
1600  Taggart  Plaza,  Post  Office  Box  42999,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89104,  702-386-0086,  Telex  68-4541,  Cable  Taggart 


MILLAN 
•^ERRIN 
ALLERY 


Walter  Richard  Sickert 
1860-1942 


The  New  Home'  is  acknowledged  by  the  leading 
scholars  of  Sickert  as  one  of  the  artist's  most 
important  paintings.  When  the  picture  sold  in 
1973  at  Sothebys  London  it  established  a  record 
price  for  the  artist  which  it  held  until  late  1979. 
The  current  literature  on  Camden  Town  painting 
and  Sickert  suggests  that  the  artist  produced  his 
best  work  from  1907  to  1914,  and  that  his  most 
important  work  was  executed  between  1906  to 
1908:  'Mornington  Crescent'  and  'The  New 
Bedford'  in  1907;  The  Juvenile  Lead'  and  The 
New  Home'  in  1908.  The  New  Home'  remains  the 
only  picture  of  the  four  not  already  in  a  public 
museum. 

"The  quality  which  gives  such  peculiar  fascination 
to  the  North  London  paintings  is  the  application 
of  subjects  conspicuously  shabby  and  anecdotal, 
of  procedures  which  resume,  with  consummate 
erudition  and  taste,  the  distilled  wisdom  of  the 
foremost  masters  of  the  age;  not  only  of  Whistler 
and  Degas,  but  of  Pissarro,  Vuillard,  and 
Bonnard ...  It  was,  1  suppose,  in  the  best  of  his 
Camden  Town  pictures  that  Sickert  came  nearest 
to  realizing  his  aims  as  a  painter .  .  .  The 
'Mornington  Crescent'  already  mentioned,  and 
'The  New  Home'  are  deliberately  designed  and 
thickly  painted .  .  .  there  is  nothing  summary 
about  them.  .  .it  was  the  result  of  a  prodigious 
effort  of  will,  inspired  by  tenacious  conviction." 
(Sir  John  Rothenstein) 
"The  New  Home'  is  the  exemplar  of  Camden 
Town  portraiture"(Dr.  Wendy  Baron) 


The  New  Home 

ai  on  canvas.  1908 
21  X  16  ins. 


LITERATURE: 

Browse,  Lillian,  'Sickert'  1943,  Illustrated  Plate  39 
Rothenstein,  Sir  John,  'Sickert',  1961,  Illustrated 
Colour  Plate  10 

Pickvance.  Robert,  The  Masters  Series:  'Sickert', 
1967,  Illustrated  Colour  Plate  XI 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  'Sickert',  Illustrated 
No.  123 

Baron,  Wendy,  'Sickert',  1973,  pp  108,  348,  Catalogue 
No.  267,  Illustrated  Fig.  181  Sothebys  London,  'The 
Review  of  the  Season,  1973',  Illustrated  Colour. 
Rothenstein,  Sir  John,  'Modem  English  Painters', 
1976,  Page  52 

Baron,  Wendy,  'Camden  Town  Recalled',  Fine  Art 
Society,  1976." Illustrated  No.  136 
Baron,  Wendv,  'The  Camden  Town  Group',  1979, 
pp  20.  164,  166,  168,  Illustrated  Plate  41  Yale  Center 
For  British  Art:  'The  Camden  Town  Group',  1980, 
Page  61,  Illustrated  Page  60  Doubleday  &  Company, 
New  York,  'Post-  Impressionism',  1979,  Illustrated 
Page  82 

Watney,  Simon,  'English  Post-Impressionism',  1980, 
Illustrated  Full  Page  Colour  Plate  18 
♦Provenance.  Exhibitions  &  Price  On  Request. 
Recent  Catalogue  A\ailable:  Fine  19th  &  20th  C. 
British  Drawings  &  Watercolours.  ($  10.  Postpaid) 

MyCMILLAN 
PERRIN 
lALLERY 

120  ^'orkville  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ontario  (416-921-2105) 
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Wyoming  Territory.  Gouache  on  poper,  5  x  8^4  inches 


H€NRY 
FARNY 

(1847-1916) 


Near  Standing  Rock.  Gouoche  on  paper,  3%  x  14  inches 


Speciolizing  in 
19rh  G  20rh  Cenrury 
American  Arr 

CO€  K€RR 
GALLCRY 

49  eosr  82  Srreer 
New  York  10028 
212-628-1340 


Western  Landscape  with  Duttes.  Worercolor,  6x9  irxhes 
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WESTERN  ART 


Specializing  in  old  original  paintings,  watercolours,  and  bronzes  by  masters  such  as 
Remington,  Russell,  Farny,  Leigh,  Hennings,  Ufer  and  others. 
Also  19th  Century  American  and  European  works  of  art.  Individual  works  and 

collections  purchased. 


Send  for  free  illustrated  brochure. 
Available  shortly. 


J.N.  BARTFIELD  ART  GALLERIES 


Established  1937 

45  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Telephone:  (212)  753-1830 


JOHN 
SING€R 
SARG€NT 

(1856-1922) 


Speciolizing  in 
19rh  &  20rh  Cenrury 
Amencon  Arr 

COG  K€RR 
GALL€RY 

49  €osr  82  Srreer 
New  York  10028 
212-628-1340 


Miss  Helen  Drice,  1907  Oil  on  convos,  58  x  34  inches 
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Introducing  a  catalog  as  unique  as  the  rarities  inside  it. 


In  a  world  of  catalogs  filled 
with  photographs  and  little  else, 
the  Ivy  Galleries  premier  catalog 
stands  out.  With  prices.  With  our 
exclusive  guarantees.  And  with 
an  incredible  variety  of  choice 
treasures. 

Pricing  simplifies  purchases. 

Every  piece  in  our  colorful, 
36-page  catalog  is  clearly  de- 
scrioed,  pictured  and  priced.  So 
you  can  add  timeless  works  of  art 
and  craftsmanship  to  your  collec- 
tion without  ever  leaving  your 
home,  without  traveling  to  New 
York  City,  and  without  sitting 
through  numerous  lots  at  auction 
hoping  for  a  successful  bid. 
Exclusive  guarantees. 

Ivy  Galleries  offers  a  guarantee 
of  authenticity  and  a  guarantee 
of  condition  on  every  piece  sold, 
and  we  back  those  guarantees 
with  a  money-back  (plus  interest) 


'  Copyright  1980,  Ivy  Galleries,  Inc 


offer.  Our  reputation  for  excel- 
lence, acquired  with  almost 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  col- 
lectibles, stands  behind  every 
piece  we  sell. 

Incredible  variety. 

Never  before  has  one  catalog 
brought  together  such  a  variety 
of  choice  treasures  from  around 
the  world.  Art  nouveau.  Impor- 
tant silver  Objects  of  vertu  and 
antique  jewelry.  Rare  stamps 
and  coins. 

To  order  a  copy  of  our  premier 
catalog  at  the  introductory  price 
of  $5,  send  a  check  or  money 
order  to:  Ivy  Galleries,  Inc., 
Collectibles  Catalog,  2121  N. 
Akard,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


GalleH 


2121  N.  Akard 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 
WATS:  1-800-527-9250 
In  Texas:  214-742-1079 


r 


sAntAfeeast 

Galleries 

Austin  &  Santa  Fe 
200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel  (505)  988-3103 
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GALLERIE 


>1RETk 


1305)576-2040 

2212  Biscayne  Boulevard 

5th  Floor/ Miami, 
Florida  33137 


ARTNOUVEAU 
1890-1905 


French  art  glass  by 
EMILE  GALLE  ( 1846-1904). 

Early  GALL^  iamp, 
bronze  base  by 

PIERRE  SELMERSHEIM. 

"Fuchsia  cameo  glass  Hlrttp 
23-1/2"  h.|60  cm). 

14-1/2  "dte-gT^cm). 

Carved  and  marquetry 
nest  of  tables  by  EMILE  GALLE. 

Gueridoh  by  LCjfUlS  MAJORfeLLE. 


Bronze  sculpture  by 

LOUIS-ERiviEST  PARRIAS(184M' 


For  information  regarding  these  and  other  superb 

ART  ^IOUV&^U,  art  OECO  and    re  JAmrAiESE  antiques, 
please  write,  phone  or  visit  6Al  ARETA. 
S  OpenTue$.-Fri.,  !I"6,ar  ARi'-ppo5ntrnentl$adv 


"THE  DECISION" 

A  MAJOR  WORK  .  .  . 

Weight:  Approximately 
71  pounds 

Height:  25V2  inches  (65  cm.) 

Signature,  Foundry  mark, 

Provenance 

From  an  edition  of 

30  bronzes 

Catalog:  Five  dollars 

by  mail 

Inquire  directly  by 
telephone  or  mail, 
or  through  selected 
galleries 


BY  API'OINTMKN  I 

TO  H.M.  <m:H  N 
EtlZABFTIl  int. 


BY  APIK)INTHEVr 
ANTIQUE  DEAI.FC 
TO  THE  l  ATE 
QlEhN  MARV 


S^o/te  ^ryiufh  and  GmUnenta£  ofUik/r,  c^imiatm^ 


A  Pair  of  George  1  silver 


^i|ittttM|||||^^^inches . 

Weiglat:40ouiic(^ 


From  our o'f^- 'fion  of  Geor^<^ian silver 


....uauonsfor  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telt'-.v       01-619  6261     TflrlrOphh- Addrett  "euclaMe  London  )V.r 


dotin  Kelt 


154  BROMPTON  ROAD  •  LONDON  SW3 IHX    TELEPHONE:  01-589  6454    CABLES:  KEILANTIQ 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealer's  Association 


A  fine  George  III  mahogany  two  pillar  dining 
table  fitted  with  two  contemporary  leaves.  Circa 
1790. 

Length8ft.6in.  (259cm). 
Width  4ft.  Bin.  (142cm). 
Height  2ft.  4in.  (71cm). 


Also  at:  10  Quiet  Street,  Bath,  Avon.  Tel:  0225  63176 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc.. 


John 
Leslie 

Breck  (1860-1899) 
Mew  oflpsvich  Bay 

Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  22  inches 

Signed  and  dated:  John  Leslie  Breck  '98 


Cables  BKRRYHILL  NKW  YOHK 
Fifth  Avmic.al  57tli  Street.  New  York  mm  •  ("21!2)  371-6777 

Member  of  ihe  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 
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25  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l.       TELEPHONE:  01-499  8220       CABLES:  KEILANTIQ 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealer's  Association 


I 


A  fine  18th  Century  French  Provincial  walnut  commode  of  excellent  colour  and  patination,  retaining  its  original  handles. 

Circa  1770. 

Length 4ft.  Sin.  (130cm).  Depth  2ft.  lin.  (63cm).  Height  2ft.  lO^in.  (88cm). 

Also  at:  10  Quiet  Street,  Bath,  Avon.  Tel:  0225  63176 


Summer  House.  The  new  name  rising 
when  attention  turns  to  dependahle 

representation  of  extraordinary  artistic 

talent.  ()rif?inal  works  of  nenr\  l-<irnv. 
George  Catlin,  J-rederic  Hemin^^ton, 

Charles  M.  Russell,  rhonias  Mor.in  .  .  . 

representinj4  C.harlen  Jeffres'  and  John 
Wilson,  rhe  conipUMe  Anierit  cUi  and 
English  series  of  Dorotlu'  I)oughi\'  liirds 
are  also  available  from  Summer  House. 

Suintner  House 

l936Daylc)n  HoiiU-vard  Chdllaiioorta.  T<-iiti.  :174I.'S 
Phoiu-  «ir>  875 o.';?.'; 
n()iil<-  Cillsirap  Stowari;  Prfsldeni 
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60NN0ISSEUI 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORL 

f M    Fine  art  has  no  country,  no 
•^^kgmi^^^^m    boundaries,  no  politics  and 
^^n^SiMfl^^^^^    no  time.  A  vase  made  in 

Athens  twenty  centuries 
ago,  discovered  in  Rome  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  ai 

  English  lord,  could  be  sold 

'//w'  --^a^^^m.  /  xiQxt  year  in  New  York  to  a 

\  /-^w^ni^^^^H    buyer  from  Okinawa 

■|::  I 

^^"^  Subscribe  to  ^ 

twelve  issues  of  The 
Connoisseur  and  receive  this 
handsome  volume,  Intemational  Art  and 

Antiques  Yearbook,  FREE. 

PLUS — If  you  order  a  gift  subscription  for  a  friend  we  shall  send  both  you 

and  your  friend  a  copy  of  this  handsome  book. 

SUBSCRIITION'ORra^^  " 

UK  ONLY — Please  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Connoisseur.  For  12  months  Q]  £32  inc.  postage. 

OVERSEAS — Please  send  me  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Connoisseur.  For  12  months  (excluding  USA  and  Canada)  Q  £36  inc.  postage 
My  name  and  address  is  (Block  Capitals  Please) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  £  (made  payable  to  The  Connoisseur) 

Please  send  one  year's  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  to: 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

Message  

Place  coupon  into  envelope  and  address  to  Colin  F.  Brunton,  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  72  Broadwick  Street,  LONDON  Wl  V  2BP. 


INTERNATIONAI 

ART  &  antique: 

YEARBOOK  1980 


GEORGE  I 


Left:  A  good  George  II  Coffee  Pot, 
London  1 733  by  George  Wickes. 
Weight  21 .6oz.  Height  7iin. 


Right:  A  slightly  smaller  example, 

London  1736  by  Augustine  Courtauld. 
Weight  16oz.  Height  7in. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


S.I.SHRUE60LE 


LONDON  43MUSEUMSTREET  L0ND0NW^1A1LYTEL  01-^052712  NEWYORK  104EAST57mSTREET  NEWYORK  10022TEL.0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Ass  javon  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers '  Association  of  Amenca 


International 

Antiques 

Fair 

HONG  KONG 


A  gathering  of  the  world's  major 
Oriental  art  dealers  and  collectors 
in  Asia's  art  centre. 

May  13th-17th,  1981 

Hotel  Furama  Inter-Continental 

Hong  Kong 


For  information  on 
attending  contact: 

Andamans  East  International  Ltd 

6  On  Lan  street, 

10th  Floor,  Hong  Kong 

Telephone:  5-252446 

Cable  Address:  ANDAMANS  Hong  Kong 

Telex:  85213  AGELL  HX 


A  ^au  ucn  to  fK 

SiNGAPORE  AiRUNES 


\ 


A  magnificent  1 9th  Century  Indian 
Agra  Carpet  with  a  tonnato  red  bacl<ground 
10'10"(330cm)x  10'7"(323cnn) 
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Avon  House ,  Tetbury ,  Glos . 


A  17th  century  ebony  veneered  Bracket 
Clock  by  Isaac  Lownds  in  Ye  Pall  Mall, 
C.1685.  Height  12" (30.48 cms) 


Regd. 


MICHAEL  G.  COX 


Tel.  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


Mahogany  Mantel  Regulator  signed  Henry  Neu.  de  A  small  George  III  Mahogany  Bracket 

LepawJe a  Paris,  the  striking  movement  of  3  weeks  Clock  by  M/c/we/ W.  Griffith,  London. 

duration ,  pin-wheel  escapement .  Height  15"  (38. 1  cms) 

Height  16i"  (42  cms) 

We  have  available  a  selection  of  books  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  Versailles ,  the  work  of  Canaletto ,  furniture  (English  and  Continental) ,  as  well  as  horology. 

Price  list  on  application. 
DEALER  IN  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  AND  FURNITURE 

Saturday  afternoons  by  prior  appointment  only. 


Butterfield's 


EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN 
PICTURES 

including  paintings,  sculptures,  prints  &  photographs 

AUCTION:  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  18  and  19, 1981, 
at  7:30  p.m. 

sessions  of  Old  Master,  19th  century  and  Modern  European 
paintings;  American  19th  century,  Western,  Marine  and 
Impressionist  works;  American  and  European  prints  and 
photographs.  Artists  include  Kaulbach,  Schreyer,  Virgile  de  la 
Pena,  Maury,  Biddle,  Danby,  Park,  Lawson,  Little,  Carlsen, 
Waugh,  Sharp,  Dallin,Jacobsen. 
Inquiries  to  Lisa  Peters  or  Peter  Fairbanks. 

EXHIBITION:  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  prior  to  sale 
Illustrated  catologue  postpaid  $12.50  ($15.00  overseas) 


Joseph  Sharp,  "Indian  at  Camp/ire",  oil  on 
canvas,  20" x  16" 


Butterfield's ' 


Auctioneers  &  Appraisers  Since  1865 
244  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco.  California  94109  ■ 


(415)  673-1362 
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Hancocks 

&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 

1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  WIX  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 
Cables  Handore,  London 


////// 


^^^^ 


An  eighty-one  piece  Fiddle  pattern  service 
made  by  Carl  Faberge  in  Moscow  1896 


A.D.C.  HERITAGE. 


FINE  JEWELS 
AND 
SILVER 


THE  PAVILION 
1 12  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  SW3 
01-5814049 

Fine  pair  of  Tiffany  &c  Co.  Silver  Rinse  Bowls  bearing 
London  Import  Marks  for  1 90 1 , 23  cm.  diameter. 


LAPAEtt 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


An  exceptionally  rare  and  fine  GERMAN  Tapestn^  Picture  of  the 
Crowning  of  Mary;  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  c.  1540; 
Upper  Rhine.  Woven  in  exquisite  colours,  in  fine  silks  and  wools, 
showing  Mary  flanked  by  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  above  her 
head  the  Holy  Spint,  with  Angels  in  attendance,  and  the  Donor  pictured 
lower  left.  In  superb  state  of  preservation,  nnounted  and  framed,  the 
whole  measures  2'  9"  x  2'  1 0"  (84  cms  x  87  cms). 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

Ixindon  S.W.I       Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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BLOND  FINE  ART 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  Wl    Tel:  01-437  1230 


Two  Women  No.  II.  1931 
Wood  engraving  6i  X  4i  ins. 

JOHN  BUCKLAND  WRIGHT 

1897-1954 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints 
1 2  February  -  7  March 

Weekdays  10-6  Saturdays  10-1 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M    THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  &  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  a  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


A  fine  set  of  four  George  III  carved  and 
giltwood  open  armchairs,  upholstered  in 
silk  velvet. 
English  circa  1 785. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  .  35- 169^  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 

Telegrams:  CulleuS  London  Asprey  S  a  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone,  Geneva  Telex:  251  10 

Telephone  28-72-77 


L^r  Galleries 


13  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l.    Telephone:  01-629  3538    Cables:  Legerian,  London,  W.l. 

Exhibition 
THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 

2nd  February — 27th  February 


Coursing  the  Hare.  c.  1810.  Size:  11X15  inches 


Important  North  German  auction  house 
and  art  dealer  seeks 

Experienced  Auctioneer 

with  a  good  all-round  trade  knowledge 
in  the  art-historical  branch,  who  would 

be  responsible  for  the  whole  auctioneering 
programme.  Where  pubHcations  are 

concerned,  he  should  also  be  responsible 
for  the  putting  together  of  the  ambitious 
auction  catalogue .  Staff  already  skilled 
in  this  type  of  work  are  available  to  help. 
This  is  a  semi-independent  post  for  the 
right  person  in  a  highly  recommended 
house  with  excellent  connections  both, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Please  write  with  details  of  past  experience 
and  curriculum  vitae  to 

No.  311,  c/o  The  Connoisseur 


Interested  in  purchasing 
quality  works  by  Italian  artists 
of  the  later  19th  century 


Giusseppe  Abbati 
iviose  Bianchi 
Giovanni  Boldini 
Odoardo  Borrani 
Vincenzo  Cabianca 
Giovanni  Costa 
iranquiilo  Cremona 
Vi(o  D'Ancona 
Eugenio  de  Blaas 
Giuseppe  de  Niltis 
Giacomo  di  Chirico 
Giovanni  Fattori 
Giacomo  Favretto 
Mariano  Fortuny 
Viltore  Grubicy 
Domenico  Induno 
Camillo  Innocenti 
Vincenzo  Irolli 


Silvestro  Lega 
Enrico  Lionne 
Antonio  IVlancini 
Francesco  Michetti 
Angelo  iMorbelli 
Domenico  Morelli 
Luigi  Nono 
Alberto  Pasini 
Giuseppe  Pellizza 
Gaetano  Previati 
Giovanni  Quadrone 
iviedardo  Rosso 
Giuiio  Sartorio 
Giovanni  Segantini 
Itelemaco  Signorini 
Ettore  Tito 
Giocchino  Toma 
Federico  Zandomeneghi 


and  others  of  comparable  quality 


jomm 

VOLFE 
QflLLEKY 


457  West  Broadway 
New  York.N.Y.  10012 
(212)  533-3900 

Tuesday  throuRh  Saturday. 
11:00  A.M.  -  6:30  P.M. 
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ESTABLISHED  1865 
14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1141  2  3 


SAMUEL  ARND 


A  rare  group  of  finely  chased  silver  stirrup  cups  with  gilded 

interiors  by  the  distinguished  Russian  silversmith  and 

jeweller  Samuel  Amd. 

Hare:  St.  Petersburg  1851.  Height  6A  inches, 

Elephant:  St.  Petersburg  1857.  Length  5i  inches 

Ram:  St.  Petersburg  1860.  Height  3  inches. 


Members  of  LAPADA  present 
Q  major  colledion  of  fine  antiques  for  sale 


LAPADA 

Antiques  Event 


EUROPA  HOTEL, GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W1.  28th  APRIL  to  2nd  MAY 

You  will  find  a  wealth  of  fine  English  and  Continental  furniture,  porcelain, 
silver,  arms  and  militaria,  rugs.  Oriental  items,  antique  metalware, 
objets  d'art,  and  much  more,  all  carefully  selected. 

The  standard  of  quality  and  presentation  will  be  high. 


Japanese  lacquer  writing  box, 
Korin  style, 
9"  X  8^' 


Late  1 7th  C  stick  inlaid 
with  silver  coat  of  arms  of 
Marquis  of  Montrose 


*  There  will  also  be  a  loan  exhibition  of  Worcester  porcelain  items  associated  with 
the  Monarchy  through  9  reigns,  "Royal  Royal  Worcester". 


■  Mfi:     London  and  Provincial  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. , 
—iLl    1 12  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  IJJ.  Tel.  01-584  7911 
Hours  Open:  28  April  2.20  to  8, 29/30  AprU  11  to  8, 1/2  May  11  to  6 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


Henry  Moore, 
O.M.,C.H. 
"Man  and  Woman 
No.1",  1979,  cast 
9/9, 8V4  X  X 
IVa  inches 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (5141  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 


WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Afine  Antique  Silver  Oval  two  handled  Tea  Tray 
onfourfeet.  Engraved  with  contemporary  arnnorials. 
Date  1793. 

Made  by  Thomas  Hannam  and  John  Crouch  of  London. 
Weight:  87  ozs. 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS       CHANCERY  LANE        LONDON        WC2A  IQS 

Telephone 01  -242  3248/9    Tele:,rams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  IQS 
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Rarely  seen  masterpieces 

from  East  European  collections. 


Early  Russian  Icon  Painting 


Other  titles  include:    Rembrandt  Etchings     Antique  Firearms       Ivan  Generalic      Antique  Intaglios 

Magnificently  produced  volumes 

from 

Collier  Macmillan,  Stockley  Close,  Stockley  Road,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex  UB7  9BE 


ORIGINAL  WORKS 


OF  ART 


CODY 

DeMATTEG 
De  YONG 
EARLE 
HAGEN 
JUNG 

MILES 
and 


Others 


John  Singer 
Sargent 

Coe  Kerr  Gallery  is  compiling  o  corologue 
rolsonne  of  rhe  oil  poinnngs  and  worercolors 
by  John  Singer  Sorgenr. 

We  would  oppreciore  ony  infomnorlon  on 
pointings  held  in  public  and  privore  collecrions. 
Confidenrioliry  will  be  observed  or  rhe  owner's 
request. 

Pleose  telephone  Meg  Robertson  or 
Donno  Seldin  or  212-628-1040  or  write: 

CO€  K€RR  GALL€RY 

49  East  82  Street    Dept.  C     New  York  10028 
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T.  Crowther  &  Son  Ltd. 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham  SW6  INH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiquity  Ldn. 


We  are  especially  interested  in 
purchasing  fine  pieces  of 
1 8th  Century  furniture,  hrofiies, 
wood  and  warble  Chimney  pieces, 

grates,  fenders  and  fire  irons. 


fTCROWTHER^SON.. 


hJrAL^kS  IN  ANTIOHtS' 

t  WORKS  OF  AKr 
OAK  (  lINt  PANtlUNC 
WUOK  G  W  Atmi  L 
II         I  INK  ES 
>Mn)ll(.MT  IKONWORK 

f,  r.«KI  11  N  ORNAWf  OTS 


oak  and  pine  panelling  and 

Garden  Ornaments  to 
supplement  the  extensive 
stocks  already  available 
from  our  showrooms. 


A  very  fine  Irish  18th  century  carved  statuary  marble  Chimneypiece. 
C.  1780.  Length  ofshelf:  6  ft.  4  in.  Total  height:  5  ft.  3f  in. 
Opening:  4ft.  2f  in.  x  4ft.  Uin.  high. 
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Ader,  Picai^p  Tajan 


AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS  -  1 2  RUE  FAVART 
75002  PARIS  -  TEL.  261 .80.07  -  TELEX.  ADERPIC  21 2563F 


SOME  IMPORTANT  AUCTIONS  IN  MARCH  1981 

HOTEL  GEORGE  V-31  Avenue  George  V  75008  Paris 

Wednesday  18th  March  1981  at  2.30  p.m. 


AN  IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION. 
18th  CENTURY 
BRONZES  -  OBJETS  D' ART 
SEATS  AND  FURNITURE 

Experts:  MM.  J.  P.  Dillee,  O.  Le  Fuel 
J.  M.  Praquin,  J.  P.  Camard. 
Viewing:  Monday  16th  March  from  9  to 
11  p.m.  and  Tuesday  17th  March  from 
1 1  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  and  from  9  to  11  p.  m. 


LE  PAUTRE  (Pierre) 
Bronze  group  with  brown  patina 
"Aeneas,  Anchises  and  Ascanius 
fleeing  Troy" 

Louis  XIV  Period.  Height  89  cm.  With  its  base  height  131  cm. 


Fauteuil  from  an  important  , 
salon  suite  comprising 

eight  fauteuils  and  one  settee  in  caiVed  gilt  wood. 
Louis  XV  Period.  Covers  in  Regence  period  needlework 
Fauteuils:  height  105  cm.  width  74  cm.  depth  58  cm. 
Settee:  height  105  cm.  width  206  cm.  depth  89  cm. 


HOTEL  GEORGE  V- Thursday  19th  March  1981  at  2.30  p.m. 

OBJETS  D' ART  FROM  VARIOUS  GREAT  COLLECTIONS 

Experts:  MM.  J.  P.  Dillee,  G.  Levy-Lacaze 
Viewing:  Monday  16th  March  from  9  to  11  p.m.  andTuesday  17th  March  from  11  a.m.  to6p.m.  andfrom9to  11  p.m. 


Candelabra.  One  of  a  pair  with  Chinese  figures  in  patinated  and  gilt  bronze 
with  black,  red  and  gold  lacquer  -  Louis  XV  Period 
Height  20  cm.  width  17  cm.  depth  10.5  cm. 


Important  commode  by  LATZ  with  exotic  wood  veneer  and 
marquetry.  Finely  chased  ormolu  mounts.  Louis  XV  Period. 
Height  90  cm.  width  137  cm.  depth  60  cm. 


TO  BUY  OR  SELL  PLEASE  CONTACTTHE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESSES 

IN  SWITZERLAND:  ART  PROMOTION  S.A. - 1 0  quai  G^n^ral-Guisan  and  20,  rue du  Rhdne- 1 204  GENEVE-Tel.  (022)  21 .48.28 
IN  MONTE  CARLO:  ART  MONACO  S.A.-  "Le  Saint-James"  -5  avenue  Princesse-Alice-  PRINCIPAUTE  DE  MONACO-Tel,  (93)50.73.1 5 
IN  BELGIUM :  ARTHES  S.A.,  Avenue de  Putdael  1 5, 11 50  BRUXELLES-Tel.  (02) 771 .98.52 
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Ader,  Picai^p  Tajan 


AUCTIONEERS  IN  PARIS- 12  RUE  FAVART 
75002  PARIS  -  TEL  261 .80.07  -  TELEX.  ADERPIC  21 2563F 


SOME  IMPORTANT  AUCTIONS  IN  MARCH  1981 

HOTEL  GEORGE  V- Wednesday  18th  March  1981  at  9  p.m. 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

COLLECTION  OF  M.  et  MmeJAHAN 
and  various  other  collectors 

FINE  GROUP  OF  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  MASTERS 
Experts:  MM.  P.  Antonini,  G.  Herdhebaut 

Viewing:  Monday  16th  March  from  9  to  11  p.m.  and  Tuesday  17th  March 
from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  to  11  p.m. 


FRANCKEN  (Frans  II) 
The  opening  of  the  Ball 
Oil  on  panel. 

Height  50  cm.  Length  71  cm. 
(Collection  of  M.  et  Mme 
Henri  Jahan) 


BRUEGHEL  (Pieter  II)  called  "The  Younger" 
Conversation  by  the  Stream 
Oil  on  circular  panel. 
Diameter  17.50  cm. 


NOUVEAU  DROUOT  -  9  rue  Drouot  75009  Paris 
Tuesday  24th  March  1981  at  9  p.m. 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS 

70  IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  AUGUSTE  HEREIN 

Experts:  MM.  A.  Pacitti,  P.  Jeannelle 

Viewing:  Monday  23rd  March  from  9  to  11  p.m.  and  Tuesday  24th  March 
from  1 1  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


HEREIN  (Auguste) 
Composition  -  Oil  on  canvas 
signed  and  dated  1919. 
Height  220  cm.  length  80  cm. 


RENOIR  (Pierre-Augusta) 
Paysage,  1916 

Oil  on  canvas  bearing  the  Atelier  stamp 
Height  29  cm.  length  38  cm. 
Lit.  Part  of  no.  577  PI.  182  described  and 
illustraed  in  "L' AteUer  de  Renoir"  Vol.  II 
Bemheim  -  jeune  Publisher 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL  PLEASE  CONTACTTHE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESSES 

IN  SWITZERLAND:  ART  PROMOTION  S.A. - 1 9  quai  G6n|ral-Guisan  and  20,  rue  du  Rh^^^^^ 
IN  MONTE  CARLO:  ART  MONACO  S. A.  - '^e  Saint-James"  - 5  avenue  Princess^^^^^^ 

IN  BELGIUM :  ARTHES  S.A.,  Avenue  de  Putdael  1 5, 1 1 50  BRUXELLES  -Tel.  (02)  771 .98.52 
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San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


THERIEN  &  CO 


Winfield  Winsor  Antiques 

Sheraton  satinwood  cylinder-top  lady's 
writing  table,  circa  1790,  85  cm  (33  Vi 
in.)  high,  54  5  cm  (21  Vi  in.)  wide, 
44.5  cm.  (17  Vi  in.)  deep,  writing  surface 
open,  48.5  cm.  (19  in.)  wide,  37  cm. 
(14V2  in.)  deep.  458 Jackson  Street,  San 
Francisco  94111  Telephone  (415) 
362-0613. 

Louis  D.  Fenton 

Fa-Hua  pottery  three-coloured  wine  jar, 
Ming  dynasty,  1500 A  D.,  44  cm.  (17V*  in.) 
high,  34.2  cm.  (13Viin.) diameter.  432 
Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111 
Telephone  (415)  398-3046. 

S.  Arbes  &  Company 

Pair  of  Italian  Neo-Classical  canned  and 
gilt  arm  chairs,  circa  1800, 102  cm.  (40 
in.)  high,  61  cm  (24  in.)  wide,  53  cm. 
(21  in.)  deep  701  and  700  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco  94111  Telephone 
(415)391-7985 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

A  Ix>uis  X\'  beechwood  duchesse 
stamped  Pere  Gourdin  (Jean  Gourdin, 
mattre  1737),  Paris,  circa  1745. 198 
cm.  (76  in.)  long,  81.2  cm  (32  in  )  wide 
560 Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-4034 

Ed  Hardy iSan  Francisco 

Illustrating  one  of  a  pair  of  Chinese 
black  and  gold  lacquer  Ixingitig  s/x'lres, 
circa  1800,  72  5  an.  (28Vi  in  )  high 
From  our  fine  collection  of  17th  and 
18lh  century  Otienlal  and  Furopeart 
anti(/ues  855  Monlgomcty  Street.  San 
Francisco  94133  Telepf.n>nc  (415) 
981-5886 

Tberien  &  Co. 

George  II  kneehole  desk  of  yew  and  wal- 
nut teoods:  the  face  with  ribbon  and  rose 
can  ing  separating  drawers  reiaitiing 
original  gilt  brass  fittings.  IHth  century, 
80  cm  (31 V2  in  )  high.  116  8  cm  (46  in  ) 
wide,  66  cm.  (26  in.)  deep.  811  Mont- 
gomen'  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-6991 
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JOSEF  HOFFMAN  1870-1956 

ARCHITECT  AND  DESIGNER 


EXHIBITION      AT     THE  AUSTRIAN 
INSTITUTE,  11  EAST  52nd  STREET  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  759-51 65, 
FEBRUARY  1 7-MARCH  1 7, 1 981 
MONDAY-FRIDAY  1 0AM  TO  5PM 

LENDER  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  GALLERY 
METROPOL  INC.,  31  EAST  31st  STREET 
NEWYORKCITY 


COLLECTION  FOR  SALE 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONIST 
ODILON  ROCHE 


A  145-piece  watercolour  and  pencil  collection.  Odilon 
Roche's  close  association  and  quality  of  style  places  him  as 
the  leading  disciple  of  Auguste  Rodin. 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Adelson 
P.O.  Box  427 
Snowmass,  Colorado  81654 

Phone:  303-927  4080 
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ALA 
VIEILLE 
RUSSIE 

ESTABLISHED  1851 


781  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-1727 


Electrotypes  of 
a  pair  of  standing 
presentation  candlesticks, 
the  originals,  in  silver, 

were  presented  by 
Empress  Catherine  I 
of  Russia  on  March  5,  1726 
to  the  Synod  House 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

Made  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London, 
circa  1879,  by 
Elkington  &  Co.  London. 

Height  eOVi" 


Impeccable 
Lineage. 


Spend  a  "day  in  the  country"  viewing  a 
treasury  of  English  antique  furniture, 
silver  and  decorative  accessories.  The 
WaKefield-Scearce  collection  is  housed 
under  one  historic  roof  with  the  unique 
Shops  of  Science  Hill  and  the  charming 
dining  room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your 
day  in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its  elegance, 
its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of  hospitality  the 
South  has  perfected.  Whether  you  are  a 
casual  visitor  or  a  connoisseur,  we 
anticipate  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

Georgian  silver,  three-bottle  inKstand 
bu  F.  Kandler, 

London,  c. !  76! .  Bottles  later. 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL(C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  or  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
of  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  S5.00. 


Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 


It  comes  with  a  great  hotel. 
The  location,  next  door 
to  the  best  museums, 
galleries  and  boutiques. 
And  near  to  all  of  New  York. 

The  renaissance  of  a 
great  hotel  in  the  European 
tradition. 
Connoisseurs  the  world 
over  find  the  feehng 
expressed  best  at 
The  Westbury. 

For  reservations  call  the  hotel  or 
toll-free  800-223-5672 
(N.Y.  State  800-442-5886; 
N.Y.C.  541-4400) 


69th  Street 
at  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 
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12th  WEST  GERMAN 

Fine  Arts  and 
Antiques  Fair 
Cologne 

Art  and  antiques 
from  ancient  to  modem  times 

Amazing  variety,  superb  pieces, 
noble  rarities 

More  than  160  galleries  and  antique 
dealers  are  exhibiting 

March  21st- 29th,  1981 

Daily  irom  11  a*m*  to  8  p*m* 

Exhibition  grounds  Deutz,  Rhineside  halls 


Hi 


Information  for  visitors  from  Great  Britain: 

International  Trade  Fair  Agencies  Ltd.,  Standbrook  House,  2  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W1X  3DB,  telephone  (01)  40909  56, 
Telex  2-2751 

Messe-  und  Ausstellungs-Ges.m.b.H.  Kol-  •  P.O.  Box  21  07  60  •  D-5000  Koln  21  •  telephone  (221)  82  11 
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8Y  APPOINIMENI  10 
H  M  THE  QUEEN 
SILVEHSMITHS  &  JEWELLERS 
CARRINGTON  b  CO  LTD 
LONDON 


CARRINGTON  An  Associate  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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DOLL  AUCTION 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1981  AT  1  P.M. 

at  our  Galleries. 

Exhibition:  March  23rd  thru  the  27th,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily. 
1 1  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  day  of  sale. 

An  Extensive  and  Varied  Collection  of  Fine  Antique  and  Collectible  Dolls. 


7' 


FRENCH:  Four  Bru  Dolls,  Matching  Boy  and  Girl  Walking  and  Waving 
Dolls;  Nursing  Bebe.  Jules  Steiner— Kicking  and  Crying  Dolls,  Mech- 
anical Talking  Doll.  Jumeau- Child  Dolls,  Mechanical,  Mulatto  Bebe, 
Emma  Clear  Reproduction.  Femand  Gaultier.  S.F.B.J.  —Child 
Dolls,  "Laughing  Jumeau",  Boy  Character  Doll.  French  Fashion 
Fashion  Dolls.  Limoges— Lantemier  et  Cie.  Unis  Child  Doll. 
1^     ENGLISH:  Montanari  Poured  Wax  Doll,  Pierroti  Poured  Wax  Doll. 
GERMAN:  Two  Fritz  Bartenstein  Two-Faced  Character  Doll.  Ar- 
mand  Marseille— Child  Dolls,  Dream  Babies,  Black  Baby,  Googly. 
Kammer  and  Reinhardt  K  star  R.  Simon  and  Halbig  K  star  R. 
Heubach  Kopplesdorf .  Gebruder  Heubach.  Kraus  Gebruder.  Max 
Handwerck.  Heinrich  Hand werck— Simon  and  Halbig.  J.D. 
Kestner.  Cuno  and  Otto  Dressel.  Edmund  Ulrich  Steiner. 
OTHERS:  Grace  S.  Putnam— Bye-lo  Babies.  Nineteenth 
Century  Pink  Lustre,  Parian  and  Tinted  Bisque  Head  Dolls. 

Terms:  Cash,  Check,  American  Express,  VISA,  Mastercard.  (All 
property  subject  to  a  10%  buyers  premium  payable  by  all  buyers 
as  part  of  the  purchase  price.)  Information:  Please  call  (313) 
338-9203;  Outside  of  Michigan  call  toll  free  1-800-521-8070. 
The  auction  will  be  conducted  "in  situ".  Property  is  subject  to  a 
10%  buyers  premium  payable  by  all  buyers  as  part  of  tlie  pur- 
chase price.  Gallery  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  item. 


Pair  of  Bru  Companion  Boy  and  Girl 
Walking  and  Waving  Dolls.  Incised  "Bru 
JNE  R  9",  22"  high  (each). 


C.B.  CHARLES! 


GALLERIES  fBSfiP  SINCE  1959 

AUCTIONEERS  •  APPRAISERS  •  ESTATE  SPECIALISTS 
825  Woodward  Avenue  •  Pontiac,  Michij^an  48053  •  (313)  338  9203 


r" 


L 


Mail  to:  C.B.  Charles'  Galleries 

825  Woodward  Avenue,  Pontiac,  Michigan  48053 

□  Enclosed  is  $12.00,  $15.00  overseas  (Post  sale 
price  list  $2.00). 

Please  send  me  your  exciting  fully  illustrated 
catalogue. 

I  understand  that  each  doll  is  fully  described 
and  I  may  bid  in  person  at  the  auction  or  by 
absentee  bid  (instructions  included  with 
catalogue). 

□  I'm  considering  closing  all  or  part  of  my  doll 
collection.  Please  contact  me  with  details.  I 
understand  there  is  no  obligation. 


Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip. 
Phone  


P.S.  Please  add  my  friend's  name  to  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  notices  of  fine  doll  auctions. 


Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip. 
Phone  


R  ■ 
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OF  MOUNT  STREET  LTD 

1 12  Mount  Street 
London  W1Y5HE 

Telephone:o  1-499  2858 
Cables:  Bargro  London  Wi 


The  Connoisseur's 
Guide  to 
Mount 
Street 


: ARLY  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL 


FURNITURE  &  OBJECTS 


Bobinet 

102  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
01-4080333/4 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LIMITED 


128  Mount  Street,  London  WIY  5HA 
Telephone:  01-4992265 


Over  a  long  period,  indeed  a 
period  only  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939, 
Berkeley  Square  and  the  streets 
that  adjoined  it,  had  formed  a  self- 
contained  residential  oasis  in  the  very 
centre  of  London.  Respectable,  and 
thus  highly  desirable  since  the  18th 
century,  the  area  managed  to  preserve  its 
individual    identity    until  comparatively 
recent  times.  Somehow  the  worldly  bustle  of 
Piccadilly  and  the  rather  risque  qualities  of 
Shepherd's  Market  were  kept  at  bay,  giving  the 
square  and  its  environs  the  feeling  of  a  secluded 
village,  protected  from  the  harsher  realities  of  London 
life.  It  took  the  combined  efforts  of  Hitler  and  commercial 
developers  to  alter  the  pattern  of  centuries  and  destroy  the 
essentially  residential  nature  of  the  area. 


A  Chinese  Jade  Carving  of 
a  crouching chimaera 
Sung  dynasty. 
Length  IW' 


John  Keil 

25  Mount  Street,  Wl 
01-4998220 


Fine  English  furniture  and  works  of  art 


The  Connoisseur^ s 
Guide  to 
Mount 
Street 


Toynbee-Clarke 

95  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 
01-499  4472/4473 


Antique,  Art  Nouveau,  Edwardian  and 
Art  Deco  Jewellery . 

Victorian  &  Edwardian  Silver 

Frames. 
We  undertake  Valuations  for 
Insurance:  Buy  and  Sell  on 
commission:  Design  and 
Re-model  Jewellery 


As  an  urban  village,  Berkeley 
Square  was  dependent  upon 
local    suppliers    for  domestic 
necessities,  and  these  needs  were 
met  by  the  traders  in  Mount  Street, 
on  the  north  west  corner  of  the 
Square.  Originally  Mount  Street  was 
the  High  Street  for  the  area,  complete 
with  bakers,  fishmongers,  dairies,  green- 
grocers and  an  ironmonger.  Today,  such 
shops  have  inevitably  disappeared,  but  the 
tradition  survives  in  a  butcher's,  a  poulter  and 
game  dealer  and  decorative  and  unexpected  shops 
providing  a  link  with  the  past.  This  tradition  is  also 
preserved  by  one  of  London's  leading  gunmakers,  whose 
shop  and  skills  existed  to  service  the  needs  of  couTtitry 
gentlemen  staying  in  the  town  houses  of  the  area  whilst  visiting 

London. 


The  Connoisseur's 
Guide  to 
Mount 
Street 


LALIOUE 


LIMITED 


Established  1938 


24  Mount  Street   •    London  W1Y  5RB, 
Tel:  01-499  8228 


Antique  &d  Modern  Furniture 


From  the  Mentmore  collection. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  bv  Albert  Carrier- 
Bell  leuse ;  on  a  circular  base  68. 5cms.  high. 
Ditto,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  French  1 870 

27  Mount  Street, 
London  Wl 
0  J -629  6448 


a 


On 


most  200 ^mrs. 
consuftants, 


(lavc  ex^anfe/jrom 

t^drojjiccs 
mMount  Stmt 

anft^cCit^Ho 
33  offices  worffwUc. 


Jones  Lang 

Chartered  Surveyors 


At  our  Mount  Street  Accessories  Shop,  you 
will  find  an  exclusive  range  of  hand-picked 
gifts,  all  bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
quality  that  is  Purdey. 

James  Purdej  and  Sons 
(Accessories)  Ltd. 
84  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

01-4991801 


Most  of  the  other  shops  and 
suppliers  in  Mount  Street  reflect 
the  changing  nature  of  the  area. 
Between  the  Wars,  Mount  Street 
was  the  recognised  centre  of  the 
West  End  estate  agency  business  and 
as  late  in  1950,  there  were  still  some 
seventeen  firms  practising  in  the  Street. 
However,  the  main  reason  for  visiting 
Mount  Street  today  is  to  enjoy  it  as  a  centre 
for  art  and  antiques.  Beneath  the  towering 
terracotta  pinnacles  and  Italianate  details  are  to  be 
found  a  range  dealers  specialising  in  all  aspects  of  the 
antique  world.  The  setting  is  entirely  suitable,  and  a 
pleasure  in  itself,  for  the  terracotta  facades,  mostly  built 
during  the  1 880's,  have  recently  been  extensively  restored 
and  so  give  a  flavour  of  the  colourful  and  decorative  qualities  of 
Victorian  commercial  architecture  at  its  best. 


Fine  19th  century  trench  Furniture^ 
and  Continental  Porcelain 


The  Connoisseur's  £ 

llESKIA 


RABI 

GALLERY 


Formerly  Soleyman  RABI  Brothers 

Founded  Teheran  1 878 
Antiquities  and  Fine  Oriental  Carpets 


Guide  to 
Mount 
Street 


ANTIQUE  CARPETS, 

TAPESTRIES 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

19  Mount  Street,  MayfairWlYSRA 
Tel.  01-629  1483 


John  German  Ralph  Pay 


ALL  ASPECTS  OF  ADVICE  ON  ALL 
TYPES  OF  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT, 
VALUATIONS,  SALES  AND  PURCHASES 
AND  BUILDING  DESIGN  THROUGHOUT 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


ANTIQUE  TABRIZ 
RUG 


Map  of  Mayfair  area  from 


We  bid  you  welcome  to  the  annual 

STOCKHOLM  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
APRIL  1-5,  198L  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN 


A  pair  of  candle-sticks.  Lapis  lazuli  and  gilt-bronze.  England  c.  1760.  Height  42  cm. 

Organizers:  Stockholmsmassan-Stockholm  International  Fairs 

Sponsored  by  the  City  of  Stockholm  and  the  Stockholm  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Postal  address:  S-125  80  Stockholm.  Visitor's  address:  Massan-Alvsjo. 

Telephone:  ^  46  8  749  1 1  00.  Telegrams:  Stockholmfair,  Telex:  106  60. 


16^1-1981 

350th  Anniversary  Clock 

Garrard  are  proud  to  mark  this  notable 
anniversary  with  a  superb  clock,  specially 
:onimissioned  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Clockmakers  and  made  for  Garrard  by 

EW  Elliott  Ltd. 
Elliott's  are  of  course  among  the  world's 
leading  makers  of  reproduction  clocks 

and  this  is,  fittingly,  a 

very  fine  example  of  their  work 


It  has  been  designed  to  recall 
clockmaking  through  four 
centuries. The  17th  century  is  of 
course  represented  by  the 
Company's  Arms,  which  appear  on 
the  dial,  the  side  frets  and  the  glass 
door  at  the  back  of  the  clock. 
Characteristic  of  the  18th  century  is 
the  break-arch  style  of  the  rich 
mahogany  case;  feet,  finial,  handles, 
side  frets  and  trim  are  gilt.  From  the 
19th  century  come  the  white 
enamel  dial  and  the  three  chimes: 
Westminster,  Whittington  and 
Winchester,  obtainable  at  will. 
The  20th  century  is  represented  by 
the  lever  escapement  in  the  hand- 
finished  8-day  movement. 
The  clock  measures  12^4  inches 
high,  excluding  the  finial. 

Only  350  will  be  made,  each 
individually  numbered,  with  a 
signed  Certificate  of  Authenticity. 


It  is  available  only  from 
Garrard,  price  ;{^950 

Orders  will  be  dealt  with  in 
strict  rotation  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year. 

You  are  invited  to  examine 
a  specimen  at  Garrard. 

A  fully-illustrated  colour 
leaflet  will  be  sent  on  request. 


IIVAI'IIIIMMIXI  111 
r  Ill-KMAJl-M  V  nil  Ul  I  I  \  ■. 

aOLDSMn  ilSACRDW'N  JI  Wl  I  1  I  US, 
GARRAKl)  &  CO  1.1 1),  LONDON 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers  . . . 


112  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W1A2JI 
TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


FRAINK  C  ARC) 
GALLERY 


il  KAST  57xH  ST..  rsiKW  YOKK,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  I>I.  3-2166 


The  Emperor's 
Old  Clothes 

An  Exhibition 
and  Sale  of 
Chinese  and 
Japanese 
Textile  Art 


February  21 
through 
April  4 


A  jacket  in  dark  blue  with 
satin  stitch  and  Peking  stitch. 

A  skirt  of  green  silk  with  satin  stitch.  19th-century. 


Members  of  The  Art  and  Antiques  Dealers  League  ol  America. 
The  Appraisers  Association  ol  America  and  CiNOA 

E^J  FRANKEL 

ORIENTAL  ART 

25  East  77th  Street.  New  York,  New  York  10021 
Telephone  (212)  879-5733 


Ltd 
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GALLERIES  LTD. 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralta  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501  505/982-4631 


MARY  CASSATT/1884-1926  Portrait  of  Agnes,  Age  Six  1910  oil  TWi-xl&h' 
Literature:  Mory  Cassatf,  A  Catalogue  Raisonne,  by  Adelyn  Breeskin,  page  210,  no.  583 1 


Zvei 


NEW  YORK  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

MARCH  20,2I,22,2?,I98I 
NOVEMBER  19,  20,  21, 22, 198I 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
APRIL  9, 10,11,12,1981 


OHARE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
APRIL  23, 24,25,26,1981 
AUGUST  20, 21, 22, 23,1981 


TORONTO 
INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUES  EXHIBITION 
MAY  28,  29,  30,  31, 198I 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
JULY  23,  24, 25,  26,1981 


Each  showing  is  unique.  So  write  us.  We'll  be  happy  to  add  your  name  to  our  mailing  list,  and  forward  a  complete  listing 

of  exhibitors,  as  well  as  accommodations. 


Martin  Ellis  antiq,ue  shows  JudyPass- 

P.  O.-Box  350,  Northfield,  IL.,  60093  Phone  (314)  %1'9119  and  (312)  446-6736 


JOHN 
JARVIS 


MeetingcmtheTroxl  Gouache.  15"  x  30" 


P.O.  Box  D/Dept.  C5 
Sedona,  Arizona  *  86336 
(602)  28^7489 
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JIM  FOWLER'S 


Premier  gallery 
specializing  in 
19th  and  20th  century 
art  by  American  and 
European  masters 
with  emphasis  on 

paintings  of 
the  American  West 

7133  STETSON  DRIVE      SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
PHONE  (602)  994-5453 


Moki  Maiden  -  Walpi.  First  Mesa 
gouache  on  academy  board  11x9 


HENRY  FARNY 


HENRY  F.  FARNY  ( 1 84 1  - 1 9 1 6) ,  Fairy  Tales     gouache  on  artists  board     9V2  x  14 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  February  1981 
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Image  of  the  manifold  art  life 
of  past  and  present 


dieRunst  dieKunst 

tinil  uii.l 

(lils  schoiic  I  Icim  das  scIkmic  I  Icim 


The  leading  magazine  for  all  connoisseurs 
and  collectors  existing  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 


die  Kunst 

das  schone  Heim 


always  vital,  judicious  and  topical.  Reports  on  ancient  art  -  modern  art  - 
Ostasiatics  -  arts  and  crafts  -  graphic  arts  -  architecture  - 
ancient  and  modern  interior  design  -  on  auctions  and  exhibitions.  Each  issue 
with  excellent  printed  reproductions  mostly  in  colour  and  English  summary. 

Judge  by  yourself: 
Ask  for  a  free  specimen  copy  and  terms  of  subscription. 

Q 

Verlag  Karl  Thiemig  P.O.  Box  90  0710  D- 8000  Munich  90 


i 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 


SANTA  BAFJ3ARA 

27  E.  DE  LA  GUERRA  /  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)963-1517 


An  exceptional  walnut 
bureau  bookcase 
retaining  its  original 
hand-worked  hardware. 
Signed  and  datd. 
twice  "26Jiolie  1733. 
Robert  Brown." 
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Sothebyls 

NewY)rk 


THURSDAY  5TH  MARCH,  1981 ,  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  AT  10. 1 5  AM  AND  2  PM  EACH  DAY 

Russian  Works  of  Art 


A  Russian  icon  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon,  central  Russia,  attributed  to  Rostov-Suzdal,  c.  1500,  104  by 
81.5  cm. 


On  view  from  Saturday  28th 
February. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $9  by  mail, 
$10  overseas,  order  by  sale  no. 
4557Y  with  cheque,  bank  draft  or 
money  order  denominated  in  U.S. 
dollars  only  to  Sotheby's  New 
York,  Department  CON. 

The  standard  commission  charged 
to  sellers  is  10  per  cent  on  each 
catalogued  lot  sold  for  over  $1000. 
All  property  sold  is  subject  to  a 
premium  of  10  per  cent  payable  by 
all  buyers  as  part  of  the  purchase 
price. 


Enquiries:  Gerard  John  Hill 
(212)  472  3619 


Sotheby's  New  York 

1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  472  3400 
Telex:  232643  SOL  UR 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
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Sotheby's 

Los  Angeles 


MONDAY  2ND  MARCH,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  THREE  DAYS 

A  Week  of  Important  Sales 


Including  property  formerly  in  the 
Estate  of  the  late  Conrad  Hilton, 
Bel  Air,  Cahfornia;  the  Estate  of 
James  I.  Ramo,  San  Francisco  and 
the  Estate  of  Mr.  William  Slater, 
Santa  Barbara 

Monday  2nd  March  at  1.30  pm 
Near  and  Far  Eastern  Rugs, 
Carpets,  Textiles  and 
Tapestries 

and  at  7.30  pm 
English  and  American 
Furniture  and  Decorations 

Tuesday  3rd  March  at  7.30  pm 
French  and  Continental 
Furniture  and  Decorations 

Wednesday  4th  March  at  1.30  pm 
American,  Continental  and 
English  Silver 

and  at  7.30  pm 

Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Thursday  5th  March  at  1.30  pm 
Oriental  Works  of  Art  and 
Ceramics 

and  at  7.30  pm 
Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 

Illustrated  catalogue  in  two 
volumes: 

Volume  I:  All  rugs  and  decorative 
arts,  $10,  $12by  mail,  $14overseas. 
Volume  II:  All  Oriental  Works  of 
Art,  $6,  $8  by  mail,  $10  overseas. 

On  view  from  Thursday  26th 
February  to  Sunday  1st  March, 
Noon  to  5  pm. 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
7660  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California  90036 
Telephone:  (213)  937  5130 
Telex:  677120  ABINITIO  LSA 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles 


A  fme  Pende  Engsi 


A  Russian  neo-classical  style  gilt- 
bronze  mounted  malachite  centre 
table 


A  George  II  mahogany  bookcase/chest  of  drawers 


A  12  panel  brown  ground  coromaiidcl  screen 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  February  1981 
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"Love  Song" 
CarlHerpfer 
1838-1897 
Canvas  size:  51  x  38"(129.5  x  96.5cm.) 
Outside  frame:  58  x  45"  (147.5  x  1 14.5cm.) 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  A.  W.  Bayes, 
Sir  F.  Brangwyn,  A.  de  Breanski,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E.  Bellanger, 
Edgar  Bundy,  I.  Chelminski,  Joseph  Caraud,  Ben  Constant, 
Pierre  0.  J.  Coomans,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux, 
Marie  Dieterle,  Auguste  Daini,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred 
East,  Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick, 
Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Russell  Flint,  R.A.,  H.  Goldthwaite, 

F.  Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Jos,  Gyselinckx, 
W.  Hendricks,  J.  J.  Henner,  Carl  Herpfer,  Joseph  Highnnore, 

G.  de  Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette,  Bernard  de  Hoog, 

H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Victor  Huguet,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Michail 
Ivanoff,  W.  G.  F.  Jinsen,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  Henry 
Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  John  Lomax,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van 
Marcke,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti,  Frederick  Morgan, 
Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker,  Philippe  Pavy,  James  Peel, 
Antonio  Piotrowski,  Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  George 
Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Lucius  Rossi,  Ferdinand  Roybet, 

W.  Dendy  Sadler,  C.  B.  Schreiber,  E.  Semenowsky,  Wm.  Shayer, 
Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thornley,  J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers, 
E.  Walbourne,  James  Webb  and  others. 

MEDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8,  Qanada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code: 416 


Pair  of  Regency  cast  iron  bootscrapers 
Antiques  &  Curios  &  Art  Objects 


870  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 


(2129  879-6120) 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 
OldMasters 


EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  WIV  ONP 
01-493  0657 


FRANCIS  WHEATLEY 

Large,  signed  and  dated  1 779 
oil  painting  for  sale  privately. 

Replies  do:  The  Publisher, 

The  Connoisseur, 
National  Magazine  House, 
72  Broadwick  Street, 
London  Wl. 
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Commissaires-Priseurs  Associes 


12,  rue Drouot  7509  Paris.  Tel:  246-61-16 


COLLECTION  OF  PROFESSOR  TH.  ALAJOUANINE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  X,  VARIOUS  OTHER  COLLECTORS 

Important  modern  paintings  by: 

Georges  BRAQUE,  Mary  CASSATT,  Honore  DAUMIER,  Edgar  DEGAS,  Raoul  DUFY,  Andre  DUNOYER  DE  SEGONZAC, 
Emile  Othon  FRIESZ,  Armand  GUILLAUMIN,  Marie  LAURENCIN,  Albert  LEBOURG,  Gustave  LOISEAU, 
Maximilien  LUCE ,  Henri  MATIS SE ,  Aristide  MAILLOL,  Albert  MARQUET ,  Berthe  MORISOT ,  Pablo  PICASSO , 
Camille  PISSARRO,  OdilonREDON,  Auguste  RENOIR,  Paul  SERUSIER,  Maurice  UTRILLO,  Maurice  de  VLAMINCK,  Edouard  VUILLARD, 

Georges  ROUAULT 


including 

Mary  CASSAT 
"Femme  a  I'enfant" 
Pastel  80.5  cm  X  63.5  cm. 
Signed  lower  right 

Berthe  MORISOT 
"Paris  sous  la  neige" 
OU  on  canvas 
46  cm  X  38  cm 
Bearing  atelier  stamp 
( not  illustrated ) 

Auguste  RENOIR 
"Portrait  deCoco" 

Oil  on  panel 
33.5  cm  X  32.5  cm 
( not  illustrated ) 

UTRILLO 
"Ma  noird'Ango" 

Varengeville, 
Seine  Inferieure 
( not  illustrated) 

Albert  MARQUET 
"Yole  amarree  sur  la  Seine" 
65  cm  X  81  cm 
( not  illustrated) 

Odilon  REDON 
"Personnage  aux  fleurs" 
Oil  on  canvas 
68  cm  X  48  cm 


Experts: 

Mile  Paule  Cailac 
13,  rue  de  Seine 
Paris  6 
T.326.98.88 


M.  Jeannelle 
64  av.  Henri  Martin 
Paris  16 
T.504.47.77 


Experts: 

M.  Pacitti 

174,  Fg.  St.  Honore 

Paris  8 

T.563. 75.30 


MM.  Fabre 
12  rue  Berlioz 
Paris  16 
T.500.16.66 


Camille  PISSARO  "Masures  pr^ss  d'Osny" 
Oil  on  Canvas  60  cm  X  74  cm.  Signed  and  dated  lower  right 

AUCTION  IN  PARIS -ESPACE  DROUOT  80 

Tuesday  ITtii  March  1981  at  9  pm 

Viewing:  Monday  16th  March  frym  11  am  to  6  pm  and  from  9  pm  to  1 1  pm. 
Tuesday  ITs  '    lar   j  from  11  am  to  6  pm 


ePhillips 


Monday  23rd  March  at  1 1  a.m. 

Fine  Watercolours  and  Drawings 


William  Callow,  Fishing  boats  off  Dieppe,  signed,  watercolour 


Robert  Hills  'Deer  watering  in  a  narrow  wooded  valley'  signed  and 
dated  1819  watercolour  and  body  colour  heightened  with  white 


David  Roberts  'A  View  of  the  Houses  of  ParUament  and 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  Thames' ,  signed  and  dated  August 
26, 1862,  pencil  and  watercolour  heightened  with  white  on  buff 

paper 


WilUam  Marlow  'View  of  the  Ponte  Sant' Angelo  and  the  Castel 
Sant' Angelo  from  the  Tiber  with  St.  Peter's  in  the  distance'  signed, 
pen  and  ink  and  watercolour  washes 


The  sale  will  also  include  other  fine  works  by  Roberts,  Marlow  and  Hills  as  well  as  a  set  of  drawings  by  Kate  Greenaway 

Viewing:  Thurday  19  March  9  am  -  5  pm 
Friday  20  March  9  am  -  5  pm 
Saturday  21  March  9  am  -  12  noon 

For  further  information  please  contact  Lowell  Libson  on  01-629  6602  Ext.  213 
Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 

NewM,H()7.\UdisonA\enue  BostomB  North  Faneuil  Kill.  Toronto, /If)  I)A\cnp()rt  Rodd.  Geaeva,6RuedeldCite,  Dublia,;^  |-r<\nkfc)rt  Awnue  aJso  at  Ircinchcsthmughout 
NwV)rkNMfKj21  Warket  Place  Boston  'l()rx>nto.OntarK)  12()4(iene\a.  RdihfiarDuWinG  Great  Britain. 

Id '212)  o7 1 48.50 


lei:  ff)17)  227(5140 


M  (4I())  m  mm  'Id:  (022)  2Hm-2H 

SWrnlxTMii  lK«.■^>xlClyuf  hinc  An  .'WtionirrN 


compiled  by  Virginia  FitzRoy 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


Albert  Wainwright  1898-1943 

Artist  Illustrator,  theatre  and 
costume  designer  of  Castleford 
13  December-22  February'  1981 
Wakefield  Art  Gallery 
Yorkshire 

This  is  the  first  major  retrospec- 
tive exhibition  of  the  work  of 
Albert  Wainwright,  since  his 
death  in  1943.  The  main  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  his 
designs  of  costume  and  sets  for 
theatres  in  Leeds  and  Castleford. 

When  he  joined  the  Royal  Air 
Force  in  1918,  he  began  a  fasci- 
nating series  of  sketchbooks  and 
diaries,  which  were  continued 
during  his  many  visits  to  the 
continent  and  especially  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria  from  1927  to 
1939.  In  the  later  German  sketch- 
books, his  increasing  sadness  at 
the  rise  of  Nazism  and  the  Hitler 
Youth  becomes  apparent. 

Also  included  in  this  section  is 
the  important  Castleford  Sketch- 
book of  1928,  a  revealing  and 
sometimes  amusing  record  of  the 
mining  town  as  it  was  in  the  late 
1920s. 

(Belov:) 

Albert  W'ainuright . 
Illustration  for  He  nick's 
'Amores', 

When  as  in  silks  my  Julia  Croes, 
pen  and  ink,  23  x  14.4  cm. 
Wakefield  Art  Gallery 
and  Museums. 


(Above) 

Honore  Daumier. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Pama, 

l6'/4  X  13  inches. 

Armand  Hammer  Foundation. 


(Above  right) 
Honore  Daumier. 
Inconvenient  de  jupons  a  ressort 
en  acier,  lithograph. 
Armand  Hammer  Foundation. 


(Bight) 

Honore  Daumier. 
Xadar  elevant  la  Photographic 
a  la  hauteur  de  I'Art. 
Armand  Hammer  Foundation. 


Honore  Daumier  1808-1879 

31  January-- 15  March  1981 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Burlington  House 
Piccadilly,  SWl 


This  exhibition  consists  of  the 
lithographs,  bronzes,  drawings, 
watercolours  and  oils  by  Daumier 
in  the  Armand  Hammer  Collec- 
tion. He  is  well  known  for  his 
caricatures  which  give  one  a  great 
insight  into  nineteenth-century 
France.  The  exhibition,  is  the 
same  as  the  one  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum  selected  by  Miss  Mon- 
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more  oil 


gon  but  includes 
paintings. 

In  1976,  Hammer  acquired 
5,000  works  by  Honore  Daumier 
from  George  Longstreet. 
Daumier's  works  can  be  taken  on 
several  levels.  Some,  like  Les 
Avocats  and  Les  Amateurs  de 
Tableaux  show  contemporary 
Parisian  life;  the  lithographs  of 
law  courts  and  lawyers,  Les  Avo- 
cats with  its  related  watercolours 
and  drawings,  represent 
Daumier's  biting  criticism  of  a 
corrupt  legal  system;  Les  Ama- 
teurs de  Tableaux,  records 
Daumier's  involvement  in  the 


world  of  art  exhibitions,  appreci- 
ation and  collecting.  Then  there 
is  Daumier's  literary"  series,  such 
as  the  illustrations  of  Don 
Quixote,  which  in  many  ways 
symbolise  the  idealism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  political 
cartoons  of  the  years  1830-1835, 
range  from  comment  upon  na- 
tional events  to  criticism  of 
Louis-Philippe's  court  and 
government,  and  the  King  him- 
self particularly  as  the  enemy  of 
personal  and  press  freedom.  It 
illustrates  Daumier's  diversity  of 
themes  and  his  development  as  an 
artist  from  youth  to  maturity. 
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John  Piper:  The  Sitwells' 
Montegufoni 

28  Januan'-20  February  1981 
The  Maclean  Gallery 
35  St.  George  Street,  Wl 

In  1972,  shortly  before  the  estate 
was  sold,  I  spent  a  day  exploring 
Montegufoni  and  its  treasures.  It 
was  a  day  of  wonderful  but  con- 
fused memories,  the  colours  of 
the  Tuscan  countryside  merging 
with  the  Baroque  splendour  and 
Venetian  elegance  of  the  Castello, 
the  extravagent  furniture  against 
the  fading  walls  and  the  gently 
decaying  stucco,  the  relics  in  the 
Chapel  contrasted  with  the  pagan 
fantasy  of  the  Grotto,  and  the 
many  surprises,  for  example  the 
murals  by  Severini.  To  see  the 
series  of  watercolours  of  Mon- 
tegufoni painted  by  John  Piper  in 
1947  at  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell's  re- 
quest brought  these  memories 
sharply  into  focus,  and  the  Cas- 
tello back  to  life. 

Sir  George  Sitwell  bought 
Montegufoni  and  its  estate,  a 
formidable  fortress  between 
Florence  and  Volterra,  in  1909, 
and  gave  it  to  his  seventeen-year- 
old  son,  Osbert.  Enchanted  by 
Montegufoni,  Osbert  gradually 
turned  it  into  a  second  home, 
even  though  he  was  not  able  to 
regard  it  as  solely  his  property 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  When  he  began  to  work  on 
his  autobiography,  'Left  Hand, 
Right  Hand',  Osbert  Sitwell  de- 
cided to  include  illustrations  of 
his  houses,  Renishaw  in  Derby- 
shire and  Montegufoni,  which  he 
commissioned  from  John  Piper. 


(Below) 

John  Piper,  Montegufoni: 
The  Cardinal's  Garden, 
pen  and  watercolour,  1947. 


Sitwell  shared  Piper's  interest  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  and 
he  was  familiar  with  Piper's  sen- 
sitive approach  to  the  deliniation 
of  buildings  and  architectural  de- 
tail. The  drawings  of  Renishaw 
were  completed  first  and  then 
Sitwell  and  Piper  set  off  for  Italy. 

The  drawings  make  it  clear  that 
Piper  was  as  enchanted  with 
Montegufoni  as  its  owner,  and 
equally  fascinated  by  its  history. 
Built  originally  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Acciaiuoli  family,  the 
house  had  followed  a  familiar 
pattern  of  rebuilding,  expansion 
and  development  over  several 
centuries.  The  Baroque  fagade, 
the  Cardinal's  Garden  and  the 
Grotto  all  date  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  the 
details  of  this  period  that  parti- 
cularly appealed  to  Piper.  He 
realised  the  impossibility  of  try- 
ing to  draw  the  whole  structure,  a 
sprawling  mass  without  any  over- 
all unity  of  design  or  period,  and 
so  concentrated  on  the  details, 
which  reflected  his  own  interests 
and  were,  in  any  case,  highly 
expressive  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  buildings.  By  rapid  drawing 
and  subtle  use  of  colour  washes. 
Piper  was  able  to  bring  Mon- 
tegufoni to  life. 

John  Piper  is  one  of  the  greatest 
architectural  artists  of  this  cen- 
tury and  the  Montegufoni  series 
are  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
expressive  use  of  line  and  colour. 
The  drawings  are  also  a  vital 
document  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literary  life  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
linking  the  Sitwells  and  their 


(Below) 

John  Piper,  Montegufoni: 
The  Baroque  Fagade, 
pen  and  watercolour,  1947. 


(Above) 

John  Piper,  Montegufoni: 
Latona  and  the  Peasants, 
a  detail  of  the  Grotto, 
pen  and  watercolour,  1947. 

circle  with  the  literary  traditions 
of  previous  centuries.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  pleasure  to  see  the 
series  of  drawings  displayed  to- 
gether, particularly  as  this  may  be 
the  last  time  they  can  be  enjoyed 
together  in  this  country.       P.  A. 


(Below) 

John  Piper,  Montegufoni: 
The  Entrance  to  the  Grotto, 
pen  and  watercolour,  1947. 


Second  Sight  Number  Three 

The  Watering  Place 
February  18-20  April  1981 
The  National  Gallery 
Trafalgar  Square,  WC2 


This  is  the  third  'Second  Sight' 
exhibition,  this  time  featuring 
The  Watering  Place,  by  Rubens 
and  Gainsborough.  Assistant 
Keeper  Dillian  Gordon  examines 
the  relationship  between  the  2 
pictures  in  her  audio-visual  show 
and  her  accompanying  booklet. 
Gainsborough  saw  and  admired 
the  Rubens,  but  did  not  exhibit 
his  version  until  9  years  later. 
However,  Gainsborough's  pic- 
ture is  very  much  a  painting  in  its 
own  right.  The  2  artists'  approach 
to  the  subject  is  totally  different; 
Rubens  began  with  a  central 
panel  and  added  to  it  whereas 
Gainsborough  began  with  a  fully- 
worked  out  composition.  Rubens' 
figures  are  engaged  in  everyday 
activities  and  he  uses  strong 
colours  -  reds,  blues  and  pur- 
ples. Gainsborough  used  pastel 
colours  and  the  whole  effect  of  the 
picture  is  much  'dreamier'. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  and 
contrast  these  2  pictures,  and  it 
also  helps  one  to  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  two  artists. 
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Below) 
'ubens. 

"he  Watering  Place. 

'he  National  Gallery,  London. 


Far  below) 

rainsborough. 

''he  Watering  Place. 

^he  National  Gallery,  London. 


John  Buckland  Wright 

12  Februar>'-8  March  1981 

Blond  Fine  Art 

33  Sackville  Street,  Wl 

This  exhibition  is  the  first  full- 
scale  retrospective  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints  to  be  held 
since  the  artist's  death  in  1954. 
Along  with  Eric  Gill,  David 


Jones  and  Eric  Ravilious,  John 
Buckland  Wright  was  one  of  the 
great  artist  engravers  who  be- 
tween 1920  and  1950  helped  to 
restore  engraving  as  a  serious 
artistic  medium.  Born  in  New 
Zealand,  his  family  moved  to 
England  when  he  was  a  child. 
Trained  initially  as  an  architect, 
he  became  fascinated  by  engrav- 


ing, taught  himself  the  technique 
and  soon  decided  to  pursue  it  as  a 
profession.  Working  at  first  as  a 
book  illustrator,  he  moved  to 
Belgium  and  then  to  Paris  where 
he  became  a  director  of  William 
Haytor's  famous  Atelier  17.  Here 
he  worked  with  artists  such  as 
Brancusi,  Picasso  and  Matisse. 

By  this  time  his  exceptional 
master)'  of  the  techniques  of  both 
wood  and  copper  engraving  had 
helped  to  establish  Buckland 
Wright's  reputation  throughout 
Europe,  a  reputation  based  as  well 
on  his  natural  feeling  for  structure 
and  form.  His  work  is  highly  de- 
corative and  exhibits  the  precise 
master}'  of  line  that  is  a  feature  of 
the  period.  In  1936  he  received  the 
first  of  twelve  commissions  to  illu- 
strate Golden  Cockerell  Press 
books,  work  that  furthered  his  re- 
putation, especially  in  America. 
Buckland  Wright  today  is  prob- 
ably best  remembered  for  his  book 
illustrations,  as  with  the  Golden 
Cockerel,  the  work  leading  to 
many  other  commissions. 

Since  his  death,  Buckland 
Wright's  work  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  better-known 
contemporaries  and  so  this  ex- 
hibition provides  a  much  needed 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  role  he 
played  in  the  revival  of  engraving 
between  the  wars. 

(Below) 

John  Buckland  Wright. 
Dolores,  wood  engraving,  1933. 
Blond  Fine  Art  Limited. 
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Jasper  Johns,  Working  Proofs 

4  Februan  -22  March  1981 

The  Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  SW 1 

In  1960  a  lithographic  stone  made 
its  way  into  Jasper  Johns'  New 
York  studio.  It  had  been  sent  by 
Tatyana  Grosman.  At  the  time, 
studio  lithography  was  almost 
unknown  to  American  painters, 
so  Mrs.  Grosman's  Long  Island 
workshop,  Universal  Limited  Art 
Editions,  provided  them  with  a 
rare  opportunity  for  a  print- 
making  experience.  It  was  here 
that  Jasper  Johns  printed  his  first 
lithograph.  Target.  During  the 
following  two  decades,  working  at 
Gemini  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
Crommelynck  studio  in  Paris, 
and  with  the  Petersburg  Press  in 
New  York,  (as  well  as  ulae),  he 
created  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant graphic  statements  of  this 
century. 

As  a  painter  Johns  treats  his 
surfaces  in  a  marvellously  sensual 


fashion.  He  makes  us  relish  the 
plasticity  of  his  brushwork;  he 
attaches  objects  such  as  a  ruler,  to 
the  canvas;  he  implies  (in  the 
1957  painting  Drawer)  that  a 
drawer  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
picture.  But  a  lithograph  is 
ineluctably  flat.  It  is  always  prin- 
ted flat  on  carefully  selected 
paper,  compressing  the  image. 
Nevertheless,  Johns  maintains 
his  surface  explorations  in  this 
medium,  achieving  through  mul- 
tiple layers  laid  down  in  the 
printing  process  a  complex  spatial 
weaving  of  transparancies  and 
remarkable  textures. 

This  exhibition,  organised  by 
Christian  Geelhaar  of  the  Basel 
Art  Museum,  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  Johns'  dictum:  'Take  an 
object.  Do  something  to  it.  Do 
something  else  to  it'.  The  prints 
will  seem,  perhaps,  familiar  to  us, 
because  Johns  works  with  images 
already  established  as  his  own  - 
targets,  flags,  ale  cans,  lightbulbs. 


(Left) 

Jasperjohns. 
Ale  Cans,  1964, 
trial  Proof. 

Tate  Gallery,  London. 

(Below  left) 
Jasperjohns. 
Foirade  si  Frizzles, 
words  1975176, 
trial  Proof  3 1 10. 
Tate  Gallery,  London. 

numbers  and  letters,  maps, 
flagstones  -  all  of  them  common- 
places of  the  American  environ- 
ment, and  'things  the  mind  al- 
ready knows'. 

Withi4/e  Cans,  for  example,  we 
are  shown  not  only  the  final  litho- 
graph, printed  from  seven  stones 
at  ULAE,  but  six  working  and  two 
trial  proofs  as  well.  The  proofs  are 
unique  works  in  themselves,  some 
of  them  from  the  artist's  private 
collection. 

They  show  us  the  entire  work- 
ing process  of  addition  and  adjust- 
ment. Each  print  is  a  form  of 
reproduction  that  alters  our  per- 
ception of  its  prototype,  and^this 
kind  of  subtle  visual  shift  is  the 
magical  result  of  Johns'  relentless 
repetition  and  variation  of  his  own 
range  of  images.  He  translates 
them  from  one  medium  into 
another,  rephrasing  the  problems 
with  a  technical  facility  and  a 
tense  energy  that  is  astonishing. 

The  selection  of  proofs  all  bear 
the  traces  of  his  activity  in  the 
studio,  that  is,  the  dynamic  in- 
teraction between  the  artist,  the 
stone,  the  plates  and  the  printers. 
Between  printing  one  proof  and 
the  next  there  are  scribbled  cray- 
on additions,  new  scratches,  lines 
of  wash,  or  fresh  brush  strokes. 
We  are  made  to  look,  and  look 
again.  'Jasper  plays  with  things', 
says  Tatyana  Grosman.  'He  likes 
to  see  the  choices.  He  plays,  but 
he  doesn't  try.  Jasper  never  tries. 
He  does  it.' 

The  twenty-seven  sets  of 
prints,  which  span  the  years  from 
1960  to  1976,  include  among 
others.  Good  Time  Charley,  and 
the  especially  interesting  Decoy  i 
and  II ;  they  end  with  nine  etch- 
ings from  'Foirades/Frizzles',  a 
book  made  in  collaboration  with 
Samuel  Beckett  (published  by  the 
Petersburg  Press),  and  altogether 
they  form  an  exciting  display  of 
Johnsian  mastery. 

Clare  Cooper 


(Above) 

Koson  (1877-1945). 
Snowy  Heron. 
Japanese  Gallery. 

Kacho-ga 

1  December-28  February  1981 

Japanese  Gallery 

66d  Kensington  Church  Street 

W8 

An  exhibition  of  Kacho-ga  (Bird 
and  Flower  Prints  and  Paintings), 
including  the  works  of  various 
artists  from  the  middle  nine- 
teenth century  until  the  twentieth 
century,  for  example,  Hiroshige. 
Also  showing  will  be  the  works  of 
Koson,  Keinen  and  Bairei  who  is 
noted  for  illustrated  books  on  this 
subject. 


Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Lady  Louisa  Russell. 
Lent  by  The  Marquis 
of  Tavistock. 
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(Above) 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
T.  Phillips. 

Xational  Portrait  Gallery, 
London. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
1781-1841 

Sculptor  of  the  Great 

6  Januan--15  March  1981 
National  Portrait  Galler}' 
St.  Martin's  Place,  WC2 

The  National  Portrait  Gallen,', 
London  and  the  Mappin  Art 
Gallen,-,  Sheffield  are  holding  the 
first  ever  exhibition  entirely  de- 
voted to  Chantrey's  work.  It 
marks  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversar}'  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey,  and  has  been  selec- 
ted by  Dr.  Alex  Potts,  of  the 
University  of  East  Anglia.  The 
exhibition  will  include  about  30 
of  Chantrey's  finest  statues  and 
busts  including  portraits  of  some 
of  his  famous  contemporaries, 
such  as  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Wordsworth  and  British  mon- 
archs  from  George  iii  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

Chantrey  was  in  no  way  bound 
by  the  conventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv.  He  found  a  bal- 


( Above) 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
James  Watt. 

Xational  Portrait  Gallery, 
London. 

ance  between  classicism  and 
naturalism.  He  liked  to  study  a 
sitter  informally;  an  uninhibited 
character  himself,  he  helped  to 
put  the  sitter  at  his  ease.  To 
complete  the  final  sculpture, 
Chantrey  went  through  various 
stages.  First  he  drew  the  sitter: 
profile,  three-quarter  and  full- 
face.  Then  he  took  six  or  seven 
sittings  for  working  on  the  clay 
model.  The  model  might  only  be 


(Above) 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Queen  Victoria,  184 L 
Xational  Portrait  Gallery, 
London. 


frontal,  but  Chantrey  would  only 
cut  it  off  at  the  neck,  and  turn  it 
until  he  found  the  best  position.  A 
cast  was  then  made, and  his  assis- 
tants worked  up  the  marble  using 
a  pointing  machine.  There  would 
probably  only  be  one  final  sitting 
to  complete  the  bust. 


British  Watercolours 
1760-1930 

from  Birmingham  City 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery 

7  Februar>  -7  March  19S1 
Royal  Museum.  Canterbur." 
14  March- 12  April  1981 
Rochdale  Art  Galler>- 

This  travelling  exhibition  or- 
ganised by  the  .\rts  Council  spans 
the  years  1760-1930  and  com- 
prises 72  watercolours  including 
works  by  Paul  Sandby.  Girtin, 
Rowlandson,  Cozens.  Cotman, 
Turner,  Prout.  Palmer  and  Ravi- 
lious.  The  work  of  2  lesser  known 
Birmingham  artists  T.  M.  Rooke 
and  Henn.-  Payne  have  been  in- 
cluded to  give  the  exhibition  an 
indication  of  the  thriving  artistic 
community-  in  Birmingham  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  including  the  Pre-Raph- 
aelite, William  Holman  Hunt. 


William  Blake. 

The  Mission  of  Virgil. 

The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
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Artist  and  Camera 

Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 

Touring  Exhibition 

until  8  February  1981 

D.L.I.  Museum  and  Arts  Centre, 

Durham 

14  February-29  March  1981 
Cartwright  Hall,  Bradford 

For  some  years  now  photography 
has  been  seen  as  an  adjunct  to 
conventional  artistic  activities, 
and  as  an  art  form  in  its  own  right. 
This  exhibition  explores  another 
aspect  of  photography,  namely 
the  use  of  the  medium  by  artists 
who  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  traditional  forms  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  The 
taking  of  photographs  is  now  a 
universal  activity,  and  so  it  enjoys 
a  level  of  immediacy  as  a  method 
of  communication  that  an  artist 
can  exploit  to  involve  the  public 
directly  with  his  work.  At  the 
same  time,  a  number  of  artists 
have  discovered  that  the  camera 
can  in  fact  be  made  to  lie  most 
effectively;  the  universal  fami- 
liarity with  the  photograph  makes 
fantasy  both  easy  to  achieve  and 
broadly  acceptable.  The  interest 
of  this  exhibition  lies  in  its  basic 
concept,  namely  the  belief  that  an 


artist  can  now  choose  to  use  a 
camera  instead  of  a  brush,  palette 
knife  or  chisel.  It  is  important  to 
see  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  photographers  who  take 
artistic  photographs,  and  artists 
who  see  photography  as  an  addi- 
tional medium  for  expression  and 
development. 

The  exhibition  includes  the 
work  of  24  artists,  working  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  range  of  work  includes 
environmental  and  landscape 
photography,  the  recording  of 
activities  and  documentation  of 
sculptural  forms,  the  link  bet- 
ween photography  and  the  writ- 
ten word  and  its  use  as  a  man- 
ipulative medium,  and  photo- 
graphs that  set  out  to  break  down 
barriers  between  fact  and  fiction. 

The  exhibition  has  been  selec- 
ted by  Miranda  Strickland- 
Constable,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Leeds  City  Art  Gallery  and  there 
is  a  well  illustrated  catalogue. 


(Below) 
Ger  van  Elk. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Sardines, 
photograph,  1971. 


(Above) 

Lucian  Freud. 

Portrait  of  Caroline,  1954, 

tempera  on  board, 

32.5  X  23.6  cm. 

Arts  Council  Collection. 


From  Object  to  Object 

4  February-28  February  1981 
Gardner  Centre  Gallery, 
Brighton; 

7March-4  April  1981 
UCNW  Art  Gallery,  Bangor; 
11  April- 10  May  1981 
Williamson  Art  Gallery, 
Birkenhead; 
16  May- 14  June  1981 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Carlisle; 

20  June- 18  July  1981 
Derby  Art  Gallery; 
and  will  then  travel  to:  Stoke-on- 
Trent;  Plymouth;  Barnsley; 
Bilston 

Abstract  art  dismisses  representa- 
tion of  the  object.  However, 
many  artists  have  stood  out 
against  this.  This  Arts  Council 
exhibition  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ferent approach  of  each  artist  to 
such  categories  as  portraits, 
nudes,  still-lifes  and  landscapes. 
The  artists  in  this  exhibition  in- 
clude Frank  Auerbach,  Ken 
Baird,  Mark  Boyle,  William 
Coldstream,  Michael  English  and 
Lucian  Freud. 
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A.  W.  Calcott  RA  (1779-1844) 

11  February-29  March  1981 
The  Tate  Gallery 
Millbank,  SWl 

The  reason  why  Calcott's  work  is 
so  unknown  may  be  due  to  the 
very  bad  press  that  he  was  given 
by  Ruskin.  'I  see  not  any 
preference  or  affection  in  the 
artist:  there  is  no  tendency  with 
which  we  can  sympathise  .  .  .  He 
appears  to  have  completed  them 
methodically  .  .  .  been  content 
with  them  when  completed  ..." 

Ruskin  was  not  born  when 
Calcott's  early  works  were  ex- 
hibited, and  his  criticism  can  only 
have  been  based  on  partial  evi- 
dence. The  reason  for  this  exhibi- 
tion being  put  on,  therefore,  is  to 
show  Calcott  in  his  true  light  and 
not  just  as  a  follower  of  Turner. 

The  exhibition  has  been  selec- 
ted by  Dr.  David  Blayney  Brown, 
of  The  Department  of  Western 
Art  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford;  he  also  prepared  the 
catalogue.  It  concentrates  on 
Calcott's  work  as  a  landscape  and 
marine  painter,  including  both 
finished  works  and  oil  sketches.  It 
mainly  comprises  his  early  works, 
the  period  when  he  was  most 
closely  in  touch  with  Turner, 
1805-1830;  this  was  undoubtedly 
his  finest  period.  The  exhibition 
will  take  place  within  the  Turner 
galleries  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
special  selection  of  works  from 
the  Turner  Bequest. 


(Above) 
A.  W.  Calcott. 
Rotterdam, 
48.2  X  71  cm. 

Mrs.  Guy  Knight  Collection. 
(Below) 

Thomas  Rowlandson. 
Tight  Lacing,  a  Little  Tighter, 
c.  1790,  watercolour, 
IV/2X  Ws  inches. 


Thomas  Rowlandson 

2  February- 27  February  1981 
The  Leger  Galleries 
13  Old  Bond  Street,  Wl 

'Thomas  Rowlandson'  will  be 
about  the  largest  exhibition  of  his 
work  on  the  open  market  since  the 
1830s.  The  catalogues  are  being 
sold  in  aid  of  the  Abbot  Hall  Art 
Gallery,  Kendal. 


Art  Treasures  from  China 

5000  Bc  to  900  AD 

New  archaeological  finds  from 

the  People's  Republic  of  China 

7  February-26  April  1981 

The  Museum  for  East  Asian  Art, 

Berlin 

In  March  1974,  villagers  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shaanxi 
while  drilling  wells,  unexpectedly 
came  upon  a  subterranean  com- 
plex with  a  whole  army  of  around 
7,000  life-sized  warriors,  horses 
and  battle  chariots  of  fired  and 
painted  clay,  all  individually 
modelled  and  of  great  artistic 
quality.  Suddenly  a  legend  be- 
came reality.  A  selection  of  the 
excavation  results  of  the  past  30 
years  is  being  shown  in  Berlin, 
assembled  by  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  especially  for  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  with  Berlin 
and  Belgium.  It  contains  around 
120  exhibition  pieces  of  outstand- 
ing quality,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  before  outside 
China.  They  come  from  the 
heartland  of  Ancient  China  on  the 
Yellow  River,  principally  the  2 
provinces  Henan  and  Shaanxi 
and  are  accompanied  by  draw- 
ings, plans,  photographs  and  des- 
criptive texts.  Also  represented 
are  bronze  castings,  ceramics, 
stone  sculpture,  jade  carving  and 
works  in  precious  metal,  objects 
from  the  cult  of  death.  Buddhism 
and  from  secular  fields. 


(Below) 

Five  musicians  on  a  camel 
China,  c.  723  .w. 
earthenware  with  three  coloured 
glazes.  Height:  58.4  cm. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Mei  Chadwick 


HONG  KONG 


An  Anthology  of 
Chinese  Ceramics 

21  October-21  December  1980 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 

The  Hong  Kong  art  world  is  still 
bubbling  with  the  news  of  the  vast 
sums  paid  at  Sotheby's  sale,  Hong 
Kong,  on  25  November  1980  by 
Chinese  collectors  for  porcelain 
pieces  from  the  Edward  T.  Chow 
Collection.  The  two  pieces  which 
superceded  even  the  most  fantas- 
tic speculations  were  the  Doucai 
chicken  cup,  fifteenth-century, 
mark  and  period  of  Chenghua, 
which  sold  for  $4. 8  million  hk  to  a 
local  collector  and  the  Doucai 
stemcup  (babei),  fifteenth-cen- 
tury, period  of  Chenghua,  which 
sold  for  $4.2  million  hk  to  a 
collector. 

Another  reflection  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  among  Chinese 
collectors  in  ceramics  was  the 
successful  exhibition  organised 
by  the  Urban  Council  in  associ- 
ation with  the  Hong  Kong  Mus- 
eum of  Art  and  the  Min  Chiu 
Society  as  part  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Asian  Arts  Festival.  The  160 
pieces  in  the  exhibition.  An  Anth- 
ology of  Chinese  Ceramics,  were 
from  the  collections  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Min  Chiu  Society. 
The  exhibition  gives  the  viewer 
an  insight  into  the  tastes  of  local 
collectors  -  the  pre-dominance 
of  Ming  and  Quing  wares  and  the 
fewer  exhibits  of  earlier  periods 
was  particularly  noticeable.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  Tang  pieces,  showing  their 
growing  popularity.  The  wide 
range  of  pieces  from  the  Han 
Dynasty  to  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century included  many  re- 
markable items  exemplifying  the 
varying  periods  use  of  form,  co- 
lour, glaze  quality,  decorative 
patterns  and  potting  and  faring 
techniques. 

The  Min  Chiu  Society  is  uni- 
que in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  foun- 
ded in  1960  by  a  few  Chinese 
collectors  in  order  to  promote  the 
appreciation  of  Chinese  and 
Asian  culture.  The  Society  has 
since  expanded  to  32  members 


(Right) 

Meiping,  Yuan  Dynasty, 
fourteenth  century ,  jfingdezhen 
region,  Jiangxi  province ,  blue 
and  white  porcelain,  decorated 
in  underglaze  blue  in  three  zones 
with  cloud  collar  panels,  a 
continuous  peony  scroll  and  lotus 
petal  shaped  panels,  the  base 
unglazed.  Height:  41.3  cm. 


(Above,  far  right) 
Vase,  Quing  Dynasty, 
early  Kangxi, 
late  seventeenth  century, 
Jfingdezhen  region,  Jiangxi 
province,  porcelain,  gu-shaped 
beaker  vase  with  bulbous  waist, 
painted  in  underglaze  red  and 
blue,  carved  with  mountains  in 
slight  relief  under  a  celadon 
wash.  Six  character  mark  of 
Kangxi  in  underglaze  blue. 
Height:  45  cm. 


(Fight,  centre) 

Ewer,  Ming  Dynasty  ( 1522-1566). 
Jfingdezhen  region,  Jiangxi 
province,  blueandwhite 
porcelain,  painted  in  underglaze 
blue  with  garden  scenes  within 
heart  shaped  panels,  six  character 
mark  ofjiajingin  underglaze 
blue.  Height:  24  cm. 


(Right) 

Figure  of  a  Horse,  Tang  Dynasty, 
first  half  of the  eighth  century. 
North  China,  earthenware, 
covered  with  a  polychrome  lead 
glaze  over  a  white  slip. 
Height:  76cm. 
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(Above) 

Flask,  Western  Han  Dynasty 
(202bc-9ad),  North  China, 
grey  earthenware  cocoon-shaped 
flask,  incised  with  double  bands 
around  the  body,  the  surface 
burnished  with  traces  of  red 
pigment.  Width:  33  cm, 

and  is  based  in  a  sumptuous 
apartment  where  there  is  a  Hbrary 
for  the  members'  use  and  some  of 
the  finest  pieces  from  the 
members'  collections.  All  new 
members  are  vetted  carefully  and 
before  acceptance  must  have  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  other 
members. 

The  meetings,  which  take 
place  twice  a  month,  include  a 
luncheon  or  dinner,  and  over 
Chinese  tea  the  members  produce 
the  pieces  they  have  recently 
acquired  or  wish  to  discuss  with 
their  colleagues.  There  are  also 
informal  lectures  from  visiting 
experts.  The  meetings  are  de- 
voted to  furthering  the  traditional 
Chinese  approach  to  connoisseur- 
ship,  in  which  close  inspection, 
delicate  handling,  patience  and  a 
commitment  to  learning  are  es- 
sential ingredients.  The  name 
Min  Chiu  means  'diligent  search' 
and  the  activities  of  the  Society 
certainly  live  up  to  this. 

There  are  no  female  members 
of  the  Min  Chiu  Society,  and  so  it 
was  a  great  honour  for  me  to  be 
the  guest  of  Laurence  C.  S.  Tam, 
Curator  of  the  Hong  Kong  Mus- 
eum of  Art,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society.  There  were  two  visit- 
ing experts  on  this  occasion, 
Teresa  Tsao  from  the  National 
Palace  Museum,  Taiwan,  and 
Teresa  Bartholomew  from  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, USA.  The  evening  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  I-Hsing 
wares,  and  by  the  end  I  felt  that 
the  members  had  truly  sought  to 
achieve  a  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  these  wares. 

Anna-Mei  Chadwick 


Hong  Kong  Arts  Festival  1981 

25  January-22  February  1981 

Hong  Kong  is  a  bustling  and 
dynamic  cosmopolitan  city  and 
each  year  its  Arts  Festival  attracts 
artists  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  Hong  Kong  people  are  given 
a  unique  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
talent  of  many  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  Festival  celebrates  the 
performing  arts  with  the  aim  of 
promoting  a  greater  appreciation 
of  every  culture.  1981  is  no  excep- 
tion and  drama,  mime,  dance, 
poetry,  opera  and  music  are  re- 
presented. The  Old  Vic  Theatre 
is  coming  from  Britain  to  render 
new  interpretations  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice'  and 
'Trelawny  of  the  Wells'.  The 
China  Opera  and  Dance  Drama 
Theatre  will  be  offering  a  contrast 
in  style  with  performances  of 
'The  White-Haired  Girl'  and 
'The  Marriage  of  Xiao  Erhei'.  In 
the  musical  sphere  there  are  many 
established  and  some  new  stars 
including  the  Halle  Orchestra, 
Britain's  oldest  professional  sym- 
phony orchestra  and  the  Hong 
Kong  Philharmonic,  many  soloist 
singers,  violinists,  clarinetists  and 
jazz  groups.  From  America  the 
Louis  Falco  Dance  Company 
brings  its  own  distinctive  contem- 
porary choreography.  The  mime 
artist  Bob  Berky  and  the  poet  Pam 
Ayres  will  also  be  contributing  to 
a  performing  Arts  Festival  that 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  events  in  the  Chinese 
year. 


(Above) 

Louis  Falco  Dance  Company, 
America. 

Hong  Kong  Arts  Festival  1981. 
(Below) 

Chinese  Dance  Drama 
from  Peking. 

Hong  Kong  Arts  Festival  1981. 


(Below) 

Timothy  West  as  Shylock  in 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice', 
Old  Vic  Company,  London. 
Hong  Kong  Arts  Festival  1981. 
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compiled  by  Lynne  Thornton 


Islamic  Art 

The  most  exceptional  group  of 
Islamic  ceramics  to  be  seen  on  the 
market  for  the  last  10  years  was 
auctioned  at  Nouveau  Drouot  on 
the  10  December  1980.  Shards 
from  the  Fostat  excavations  with 
mamelouk  blazons,  palmettes 
and  heraldic  birds  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  £3,400  (before  sales  tax) 
and  were  in  the  main  bought  by 
museum  keepers  and  private  col- 
lectors for  reference  purposes. 
Three  Fatimid  lustreware  pieces, 
dating  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries,  fetched 
£14,300,  £8,200  and  £5,700, 
prices  which,  although  high,  were 
not  particularly  surprising  con- 
sidering their  extreme  rarity.  The 
Syrian  ceramics  included  an  un- 
usual Rakka  stool  with  a  turquoise 
glaze  (£3,800),  the  Ottoman 
ones,  a  fifteenth-century  found- 
ation plaque  (£10,800) -the  only 
other  one  known  is  in  the  Cairo 
museum -and  a  pair  of  sixteenth- 
century  Isnik  tiles  with  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  cobalt  blue  and 
red  palmette  decoration,  which 


FRANCE 


came  originally  from  the  Rustem 
Pasha  mosque  in  Istanbul 
(£4,400).  The  prices  on  the  whole 
were  excellent  for  the  Fatimid, 
Syrian  and  Isnik  ceramics  (al- 
though it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Isnik,  a  must  in  every  tradi- 
tional ceramic  collection,  has  not 
gone  up  drastically  in  price  over 
the  years  but  has  just  followed  the 
general  rise).  On  the  other  hand, 
only  the  best  Persian  pieces  sold 
well.  Anything  of  middling  qual- 
ity fetched  20%  to  60%  less  than  it 
would  have  done  before  the  Iran- 
ian revolution. 

The  Institute  of  the  Arab 
World  will  have  a  museum,  a 
study  centre  with  audiovisual  and 
written  documents,  and  exhibi- 
tion and  conference  halls.  Nine- 
teen Arab  States  are  members  of 
the  Foundation  created  to  finance 
and  realise  the  Institute.  An  am- 
bitious project  which  has 
provoked  heated  discussions  even 
before  building  has  begun.  The 
proposed  use  of  government- 
owned  land  in  the  15th  arron- 
dissetnent,  temporarily  loaned  to 
the  City  of  Paris  and  at  present 


used  by  children  as  a  sports 
ground,  has  been  fiercely  contes- 
ted by  local  parents,  supported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Jacques 
Chirac.  Counter-propositions 
made  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  M.  Chirac  have  been 
rejected.  There  are  other  difficul- 
ties besides  this  latest  skirmish 
between  the  French  Government 
and  the  City  of  Paris.  The 
Institute's  museum  may  possibly 
house  Islamic  works  of  art  and 
archeological  remains  whose 
restitution  has  been  asked  for  by 
certain  countries.  Besides  these 
litigious  pieces,  there  would  be 
those  for  which  the  French  mus- 
eums do  not  have  sufficient  space 
to  exhibit.  But  a  national  museum 
such  as  the  Louvre  cannot  lend  to 
a  private  institution.  Moreover, 
many  of  its  manuscripts,  minia- 
tures and  ceramics  are  Turkish, 
Persian,  Indian  and  Moresque; 
Islamic,  but  not  Arab.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  final  decisions 
concerning  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Institute  may  soon  be 
taken. 


(Left) 

Fatimid  lustreware  plate, 
early  twelfth  century. 


(Above) 

Christian  Schad. 
Self-portrait  with  model,  1927. 

Realisms  between  Revolution 
and  Reaction  1919/1939 

17  December-20  April  1981 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou 
Plateau  Beaubourg, 
75004  Paris 

Metafisica,  Valori  Plastici, 
Novecento,  New  Objectivity, 
Verism,  Precisionnism,  Region- 
alism ;  a  few  of  the  European  and 
American  movements  of  the 
inter-war  years,  with  their  return 
to  the  object  in  its  factual  reality, 
without  idealisation  nor  sub- 
jective deformation.  This  latest 
Beaubourg  mammoth,  which  at- 
tempts to  explain  this  'call  to 
order'  in  painting,  architecture, 
photography,  applied  arts  and 
literature,  needs  attentive  reading 
of  the  accompanying  material. 
There  are  many  artists  relatively 
unknown  or  never-before  seen  in 
France,  with  a  preponderance  of 
portraits  expressing  disillusion- 
ment, perversion,  frousty  dull- 
ness, cynicism,  narcicism,  wan- 
toness,  repellent  ugliness  or  inner 
loneliness.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to 
look  at  the  machines  and  urban 
landscapes  of  Sheeler,  Demuth, 
O'Keefe  and  Hopper. 
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■^ght) 

\ugene  Grasset.  La  Vitrioleuse, 
hograph,  1894. 

.etrospective  Eugene  Grasset 
1841-1917) 

8  December-31  March  1981 
ves  Plantin  and 
rangoise  Blondel 
3  rue  de  Seine,  75006  Paris 
elephone:  633  8241 

jrasset  was  one  of  those  extra- 
rdinary  men  who  seems  to  have 
ad   ten   lives.    With   an  en- 
yclopaedic  knowledge  of  fauna 
nd  flora,  Japan,  ancient  Egypt, 
he  Middle  Ages,  the  Renais- 
ance,  he  was  the  link  between  the 
nediaevalism  of  Victor  Viollet  le 
Due  and  the  Art  Nouveau  of 
Uphonse  Mucha.  Although  of 
vide  celebrity  during  his  lifetime, 
lis  role  as  a  major  and  influential 
igure  in  the  evolution  of  style  in 
he  late  nineteenth  century  has 
lever  been  fully  recognised.  In- 
lovator  in  nearly  all  fields  of 
graphic  and  applied  arts,  fur- 
niture, tapestries,  mosaics,  cera- 
mics, jewellery,  posters,  his  range 
s  astonishing.  There  is  a  whole 
Iworld  of  change  between  his  for- 
Imal  anachronic  plates  for  Quatre 
Fils  Aymon  (1883)  and  the  force- 
ful, violent  and  fluid  graphics. 
Danger,   La   Vitrioleuse,  Mor- 
phinomane  of  the  1890s.  This 

I gallery  exhibition,  on  a  scale 
normally  only  to  be  found  in  a 
museum,  is  accompanied  by  a 
well-researched  catalogue.  This 
is  rare  in  Paris,  where  too  many 
"  galleries  are  content  with  merely 
hanging  pictures  for  a  show,  with- 
out any  particular  effort  on  their 
part  to  contribute  towards  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  art  history. 


Jean  Carlu. 

Publicity  with  a  punch 

27  November-29  March  1981 
Musee  de  I'Affiche 
18  rue  de  Paradis 
75010  Paris 
Telephone:  824  50  00 

Powerful  graphics  alHed  with 
clarity  of  message  were  Carlu 's 
hallmarks.  One  of  the  4  most 
famous    French   poster  artists 


of  the  inter-war  period,  with 
Loupot,  Cassandre  and  Colin,  he 
adapted  the  principles  of  Cubism 
to  the  art  of  publicity,  of  which  he 
became  a  brilliant  theorist. 
During  the  1930s,  Carlu  was 
politically  engaged,  while  at  the 
same  time  experimenting  in  new 
techniques:  photo- montage, 
metallic  and  luminous  posters. 
Sent  to  New  York  for  the  World 
Fair  of  1939,  he  was  to  remain  in 
this  city  until  1952,  designing 
posters  for  both  the  American  war 
effort  and  French  resistance.  The 
present  exhibition  covers  Carlu 's 
work  between  1918  and  1970,  the 
artist's  own  archives  having  been 
destroyed  during  the  war,  many 
of  his  major  posters  have  been 
lent  by  museums  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany. 

This  striking  example  of 
Carlu's  graphic  work  clearly 
shows  how  his  bold  sense  of 
design  crystallised  the  passions  of 
the  war  years. 


(Left) 

Jean  Carlu.  Lithograph,  194 J. 


Les  Metiers  de  I'art 

November-March  1981 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs 
107  rue  de  Rivoli,  75001  Paris 
Telephone:  620  32  14 

A  heaving  mass  of  around  4,000 
invited  guests  at  the  opening  of 
this  exhibition  struggled  for  an 
hour  before  finally  getting 
through  to  the  first  gallen,'.  The 
catalogue,  includes  Beaubourg's 
recently  published  'Realismes'. 
This  show,  with  its  4  themes, 
formation,  tradition,  restoration 
and  creation,  has  given  rise  to 
much  comment  and  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent.  Com- 
panions' masterpieces,  artisanal 
crafts,  products  by  national 
manufacturers  and  schools  of 
techniques,  works  of  art  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  centu- 
ries from  the  museum's  collec- 
tions, luxury  goods  and  fashion 
from  well-known  houses,  fur- 
niture, ceramics,  jewellery,  glass, 
textiles  by  individual  contempor- 
ary creators,  all  have  been  presen- 
ted together  in  a  manner  which  is 
both  provocative  and  ambiguous. 
Although  over  300  contemporary 
artists  are  represented,  many  feel 
that  their  work  has  only  served  to 
better  the  cause  of  the 
museum.  There  is  in  fact  a  crafts 
shop  in  the  museum's  entrance, 
but  this  will  be  open  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  exhibition  (a  fuller 
article  will  be  published  in 
March). 


(Below) 

Hamisky.  Sculpture,  1890. 
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BRUSSELS  FAIR 


La  Foire  des  Antiquaires  oed 
Belgique,  the  26th  annual  Belgian 
Art  and  Antiques  Fair,  will  be 
held  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts 
in  Brussels  from  3  to  17  March 
1981. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Fair 
will  be  Flowers  and  Fruits,  a 
theme  that  has  inspired  the 
imagination  of  so  many  artists  in 
the  past  and  one  which  will  conti- 
nue to  excite  and  give  pleasure  to 
both  exhibitors  and  visitors  to  the 
Fair.  This  Fair  has  traditionally 
maintained  a  high  regard  for  the 
quality  and  authenticity  of  the 
objects  and  paintings  on  display 
and  so  a  large  number  of  visitors 
are  expected  this  year  to  see  the 
displays  arranged  by  the  forty- 
seven  dealers  participating  in  the 
Fair.  All  are  members  of  the 
Chambre  des  Antiquaires  de 
Belgique. 

Many  of  the  items  included  in 
the  Fair  are  illustrated  in  the 
catalogue,  which  also  includes 
articles  of  general  interest.  The 
Fair  will  be  formally  opened  at  6 
p.m.  on  2  March  1981,  and  will 
then  remain  open  to  the  public 
daily  from  2.30  p.m.  to  10  p.m., 
from  3  to  17  March.  Further 
details  about  the  Fair  can  be 
obtained  from  Yolande  Raskin, 
27  rue  Ernest  Allard,  1000 
Bruxelles.  Telephone  513  48 
31/511  67  77. 


(Above,  left) 

Glass  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
Empress  of  Russia,  c.  1740. 

(Above) 

Clock  made  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Baillon,  the  clockmaker  to 
Louis  XV. 

(Below) 

Jacob  Storck  (1660-1686). 
A  View  of  the  Town  of 
Amsterdam. 
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(Above,  left) 

Carved  marble  relief  portrait  of 
a  knight,  North  Italian,  fifteenth 
century. 

(Left,  centre) 

Buckle  in  silver-gilt,  decorated 
with  cameos,  pearls  and  rubies, 
made  by  Van  Strudonck, 
c.  J900. 

(Above) 

Carving  of  St  Ursula  surrounded 
by  Virgins,  Malines,  fifteenth 
century. 

(Above,  right) 

Splendid  carved  walnut  four- 
doored  cupboard.  Burgundy, 
sixteenth  century. 

(Right) 

Peter  Brueghel  the  Younger 
(1564-1638),  Peasant  Dance. 


(Right) 

Pair  of  Ruhlmann  armchairs, 
originally  made  for  the 
Normandie,  c.  J 925,  and  a  wood 
and  lacquer  sculpture  by 
y.  O.  Maes,  France,  c.  1920. 
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Old  Master  Paintings  from 
the  Collection  of  Baron 
Thyssen-Bomemisza 

7  Februan--5  April  1981 

Denver  -\rt  Museum; 

25  April -28  June  1981 

Kimbell  Art  Museum, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas; 

18  July -20  September  1981 

William  Rockhill  Xelson  Galler}" 

of  Art.  Kansas  Cit}'; 

9  October -6  December  1981 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  -Art.  New  York 

This  is  a  spectacular  exhibition 
selected  from  a  collection  which 
spans  six  centuries  of  ^^  estern 
European  art  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  private  collection  in 
the  world,  second  only  to  the 
Royal  Collection  inherited  by 
Her  MajestA'  The  Queen. 

Baron  Thyssen-Bomemisza  of 
Lugano,  Switzerland  has  selected 
57  pieces  from  his  collection,  as  a 
gesture  of  international  goodwill, 
to  tour  America.  The  exhibition 
has  been  supported  by  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  United 
Technologies.  These  master- 
pieces represent  only  one-sixth  of 
the  magnificent  collection.  The 
other  treasures  include  fine  exam- 
ples of  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
sculpture,  rare  oriental  rugs, 
tapestries,  Renaissance  jewels, 
porcelains,  mediaeval  ivories, 
French  gold  boxes  and  examples 
of  vermeille  and  silver. 

August  Thyssen,  born  in  1842, 
provided  the  fortune  and  the 
foundation  for  the  collection.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer of  wire  and  started  his  own 
successful  iron  and  steel  works 
near  Mulheim.  It  was  his  second 
son,  Heinrich,  who  founded  the 
collection  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Lugano.  The  second  Baron 
Thyssen-Bornemisza,  born  1921 , 
still  lives  in  the  villa  La  Favorita, 
and  it  is  his  connoisseurship 
and  love  of  art  that  has  expanded 


Francisco  de  Zwharan 
(1598-1664).  Saint  Agnes, 
c.  1640s,  140  X  107  an. 
Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection. 

(Belov:) 

Francois  Boucher  ( 1 703  - 1 770) . 

La  Toilette,  1742, 

52.5  X  66.5  cm. 

Bawn  Thyssen-Bomemisza 

Collection. 


(Above) 

Hans  Memling.  Portrait  of  a 

Young  Man,  c.  1490,  oil  on  oak, 

29.2  X  22.5  cm. 

Baron  Thyssen-Bomemisza 

Collection. 

and  cared  for  this  outstanding 
collection. 

The  first  Baron  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  collected  two-thirds 
of  the  collection  in  Lugano.  His 
primar\'  interest  was  in  the  Ger- 


man School,  eight  of  which  are  in 
the  touring  exhibition.  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  by  Hans  Baldung  is  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  the 
painter  Lucas  Cranach.  The  lady 
has  heavily  hooded,  almond- 
shaped  eyes  and  a  cupid's  bow 
mouth.  Lucas  Cranach's  work 
The  Madonna  with  a  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  develops  this  sensitive 
portrayal  of  femininit>'.  The 
Madonna's  sidelong  glance  ap- 
pears to  acknowledge  the  sorrow 
she  sees  ahead  in  the  life  of  her 
child.  The  modest  smile  of  the 
Portrait  of  a  Woman  by  Albrecht 
Altdorfer,  the  formality  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Wedding  Portrait  by  a 
South  German  master  (Sebald 
Bopp?)  and  The  .Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  Johann  Koerbecke 
provide  a  sample  of  the  collection 
of  German  primitive  paintings, 
unrivalled  by  any  private  collec- 
tion and  few  museums. 

Another  unique  part  of  the 
collection  is  the  early  Flemish 
School,  containing  pictures  from 
Burgimdy  and  Flanders.  The 
earliest  painting  is  the  Annunci- 
ation bv  Jan  van  Eyck  depicting 
Our  Lady  and  the  Angel  Gabriel 
in  simulated  sculptures;  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  finest  examples 
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\(Right) 

fjiovanni  Bellini  (?)  and 
Workshop.  Nunc  Dimittis, 
c.  1505,  oil  on  poplar, 
62  X  82.5  cm. 

Baron  Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection. 

of  his  work.  The  red  flowing 
robes  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Our 
Lady  of  the  Barren  Tree  by  Petrus 
Christus  is  an  enchanting  por- 
trayal of  the  Virgin  in  the  barren 
spiky  tree,  representing  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  and  foreshadowing 
the  Crown  of  Thorns;  the 
Virgin's  rich  red  and  olive  colours 
accentuate  her  warmth  and  purity 
against  the  barren  background. 
Other  Flemish  and  Burgundian 
pictures  include  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man  by  Memling,  works 
by  Juan  de  Flandes,  Gossaert, 
Heemskerck,  Lucas  Van  Leyden 
and  the  earliest  Portrait  of  Wen- 
ceslas  of  Luxembourg,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  by  an  unknown 
Burgundian  artist.  The  most 
important  picture  of  the  later 
Flemish  artists  is  Rubens'  Toilette 
of  Venus,  which  has  striking 
resemblances  to  Titian's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject. 

There  are  eleven  Dutch  paint- 
ings with  works  by  the  great  mas- 
ters Rembrandt,  Jan  Steen,  Will- 
iam Claesz,  Heda,  Willem  Kalf 


and  Pieter  de  Hooch.  However,  it 
is  the  Italian  Schools  which  supply 
the  most  fascinating  masters. 

Two  superb  Italian  paintings 
on  view  are  the  Young  Knight  in  a 
Landscape,  1510,  by  Vittore 
Carpaccio,  Christ  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  by  Duccio  di  Buonin- 
segna.  In  the  first  painting  the 


knight  has  been  identified  as 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
1490-1538,  Duke  of  Urbino.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  full-figure  por- 
traits and  is  a  splendid  example  of 
Carpaccio's  love  of  religious  alleg- 
ory and  mastery  of  details  in  the 
landscape.  The  second  work,  by 
the  celebrated  master  Duccio, 
was  painted  200  years  earlier  and 
is  one  of  the  10  panels  separated 
from  the  Maestd,  commissioned 
for  the  high  altar  of  Siena  Cathe- 
dral. Christ  sits  on  the  polygon 
well  raising  his  hand  with  the 
calmness  of  divinity,  while  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  raises  her 
hand  in  awe.  Duccio's  mastery  of 
the  significant  gesture  and  inner 
emotion  can  be  clearly  recognised 
in  this  one  scene  of  the  Maestd. 
Other  quatrocento  artists  in  this 
section  include  Giovanni  di 
Paolo,  Francesco  del  Cossa,  An- 
tonello  da  Messina,  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  an  artist  of  the  High 
Renaissance,  Palma  Vecchio. 
There  is  a  late  Titian,  Portrait  of 
Doge  Francesco  Venier,  an  ugly, 
sickly  man  dressed  in  voluminous 
gold  brocade  robes,  with  a  sea- 
scape to  his  left.  Titian  has  cap- 

(Left) 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640). 

The  Toilette  of  Venus,  after 

Titian,  c.  162819, 

137  X  110  cm. 

Baron  Thyssen-Bomemisza 

Collection. 


tured  the  character  of  this  small 
man  for  posterity.  The  Spanish 
pictures  in  the  Thyssen  collection 
consist  of  two  excellent  pictures 
by  El  Greco  of  the  Annunciation 
and  works  by  Goya  and  Zubaran. 

The  present  Baron,  unlike  his 
father,  is  a  collector  of  eighteenth- 
century  and  later  works.  His  col- 
lection includes  paintings  by  the 
French  artists  Watteau,  Boucher 
and  Fragonard.  In  Francois 
Boucher's  La  Toilette  the  lady 
deshabille,  the  kitten  playing,  the 
steaming  tea,  the  caps,  gowns, 
ribbons  and  the  stylishly  posed 
maid  create  an  elegant  and 
charming  domestic  scene.  The 
Baron  also  collects  works  by  his 
favourite  American  artists.  The 
haunting  nature  of  Hopper's 
work,  the  socially  committed  Ben 
Shahn  and  other  New  York  Abs- 
tract Expressionists  are  amongst 
the  works  hanging  in  the  villa. 

The  collection  of  Baron  Thys- 
sen-Bomemisza not  only  includes 
the  greatest  masters  but  consists 
of  some  of  their  finest  and  rarest 
works.  As  a  true  connoisseur  the 
Baron  has  often  generously 
donated  his  money  to  aid  the 
preservation  of  works  of  art  all 
over  the  world.  He  has  donated 
funds  for  the  salvage  of  the  dam- 
aged frescoes  after  the  floods  of 
Florence  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  wall  paintings  of  Fra 
Angelico  in  San  Marco. 

Anna-Mei  Chadwick 
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The  Art  of  Healing:  Medicine 
and  Science  in  American  Art 

7  February-29  March  1981 
Birmingham  Museum  of  Art 
2000,  8th  Avenue  North 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35203 

The  exhibition  includes  over  100 
paintings  and  sculptures,  ranging 
over  the  whole  American  ex- 
perience of  healing  and  medicine. 
The  centrepiece  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  Thomas  Eakins'  Portrait 
of  Professor  Gross,  a  painting 
rarely  seen  outside  its  permanent 
home  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  one 
of  a  number  of  Eakins'  paintings 
with  medical  themes,  reflecting 
his  close  connection  with  the 
medical  and  scientific  communi- 
ties. In  date  the  exhibits  will 
range  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury' to  the  twentieth,  and  will 
include  works  by  Benjamin  West, 
Charles  Wilson  Peak,  Winslow 
Homer,  Grant  Wood,  Stuart 
Davis,  Andrew  W^yeth  and  Andy 
Warhol.  Many  are  conventional 
portraits  of  physicians  and  scien- 
tists, but  unconventional  medi- 
cine is  also  represented,  for  exam- 
ple George  Catlin's  studies  of 
Indian  medicine  men .  Other 
paintings  depict  the  drama  of 
medicine,  for  example  Civil  War 
field  clinics,  while  the  humour  is 
represented  by  Norman  Rock- 
well. A  book  documenting  the 
exhibition  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  William  Gerdts. 


(Left) 

Thomas  Eakins. 
Benjamin  Howard  Rand, 
1874. 

The  Art  of  Healing, 
Birmingham  Museum  of  Art. 

Miami  National  Antiques 
Show 

7-10  February  1981 

During  the  last  three  years,  the 
Miami  show  has  become  a  major 
antiques  and  collecting  event, 
drawing  visitors  not  only  from  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  from  Europe  and  South 
America. 

At  this  event,  the  first  bi- 
seasonal  presentation  of  the  show 
in  Miami,  the  exhibits  will  in- 
clude American  and  European 
period  furniture,  American  glass, 
English  and  American  silver.  Art 
Nouveau  and  art  wares,  jewel- 
lery, pottery  and  porcelain  of  all 
periods,  paperweights,  prints  and 
art  and  antiques  from  the  Far 
East,  India,  Africa  and  Russia. 
The  show  will  be  at  the  Miami 
Expo  Center,  located  at  72nd 

(Below) 

Stuart  Davis.  The  Doctor, 
watercolour,  1912. 
The  Art  of  Healing, 
Birmingham  Museum  of  Art. 


Avenue,  NW,  and  the  EastAVest 
Expressway  (836),  and  will  be 
open  daily  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
(1  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Saturday  and 
Monday). 

Collectors'  Cars  and  Aircraft 
for  sale  in  Los  Angeles 

An  auction  of  Collectors'  Cars 
and  Vintage  Aircraft  will  be  held 
by  Christie's  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  Center  on  Sunday, 
15  February  1981. 

The  sale  includes  a  1941 
General  Skyfarer  aircraft,  the 
only  example  of  this  type  known, 
a  1928  Rolls  Royce  tourer,  a  1936 
Packard  convertible,  a  1940 
Buick  convertible,  a  1941  Cadil- 
lac  convertible  coupe  and  several 
1950s  MGs. 

The  auctions  of  collectors'  cars 
held  in  Los  Angeles  are  small 
sales  of  very  high  quality  (usually 
under  50  lots)  and  are  organised 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Eisenberg, 
with  the  Hon.  Patrick  Lindsay  as 
auctioneer. 


(Above) 

1940  Buick  Convertible  Coupe 
Super  8.  To  be  sold  by  Christie's, 
Los  Angeles,  15  February. 


(Above) 

Vincent  van  Gogh. 
Still-life:  Vase  with  Irises 
against  a  yellow  background, 

1887,  92  X  73.5  cm. 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 

Vincent  van  Gogh 

and  the  birth  of  Cloisonism 

24  January-22  March  1981 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 

The  exhibition  includes  145 
works,  including  oil  paintings, 
watercolours,  pastels  and  several 
large  zincographs;  about  80  are 
major  works  by  van  Gogh  and 
Gauguin,  and  65  by  artists  in 
eluding  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Emile 
Bernard,  Louis  Anquetin,  Jakob 
Meyer  de  Haan  and  Paul  Serusier . 

The  exhibition  is  showing 
works  seldom  exhibited  and  deals 
with  the  evolution  of  Cloisonism 
in  France  between  the  years 
1886-1891.  Cloisonism  originally 
referred  to  the  mediaeval  enamel 
decoration.  Stained  glass  win- 
dows and  Oriental  vases,  a  linear 
style  with  flat  areas  of  colour 
enclosed  by  strong  outlines.  In 

1888,  Louis  Anquetin  was  the 
first  modern  French  painter  to  be 
called  a  'Cloisonist'  but  this  style 
was  particularly  associated  with 
Gauguin. 
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JAZZ  MASTERPIECES 

34/105 

EARLY  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

05/106 

FRENCH  FURNITURE 

p7 

FRANCIS  BACON 

08 

DUTCH  OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

<vid  Hockney.  Etching  from  the  set  of  39  published 
'r  Petersburg  Press  in  1969  for  $750  ( then  £310) . 
pet  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  November  1980  for  £1,200. 
lotograph:  Sotheby' s,  London. 


The  modern  and  contemporary  print  market  is  de- 
veloping along  some  unexpected  lines.  Some  of  the 
'household  name'  print-makers  such  as  Hockney, 
Dali,  Chagall  and  Picasso  are  putting  up  strong 
performances  for  different  reasons .  Sotheby '  s  21  Novem- 
ber 1980  sale  included  18  lots  of  prints  or  groups  of 
prints  by  David  Hockney  of  which  4  were  unsold .  In  spite  of 
this  the  market  for  Hockney  prints  seems  to  grow  ever 
stronger .  His  circle  of  admirers  is  widening  all  the  time 
and  at  this  sale  successful  bids  were  made  from  Japan  and 
South  Africa . 

If  a  print-publisher  had  tried  to  devise  a  style  and 
personality  to  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  market  it 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on  Hockney.  Some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  winning  recipe  are  a  highly  individual 
and  recognisable  style ,  'easy'  or  at  least  uncomplicated 
subject-matter  -  chairs,  flowers,  swimming  pools  etc. 
-  undisturbing  modernity ,  brilliant  sunlit  colours  and 
an  agreeably  contentious  life-style . 

Ignorance  about  print-making  methods  -  particularly 
in  the  United  Kingdom  -  and  a  common  misconception  that 
what  the  marketing  men  referred  to  as  '  original  prints ' 
were  actually  reproductions  that  came  rolling  off  the 
press  at  high  speed  and  without  the  slightest  involve- 
ment from  the  artist  hindered  the  development  of  the 
market  for  many  years.  Print-publishers  still  have 
difficulty  getting  across  to  the  general  public  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  an  '  original  print '  . 

All  aspiring  print-makers  nowadays  need  a  publisher 
with  strong  international  connections.  Many  art  market 
observers  regard  the  whole  print  market  as  manipulated, 
not  to  say  'hyped'  ,  and  it  is  very  often  the  case  that 
prints  sold  at  auction  some  years  after  their  original 
publication  are  shown  to  have  been  a  very  poor  invest- 
ment.  The  table  shows  a  generally  strong  performance, 
the  highest  rate  of  growth  coming  from  the  early  low- 
priced  prints .  Since  1977  the  price  of  some  of  Hockney '  s 
single  images  at  the  retail  level  has  risen  to  $4,500 
(currently  about  £1,800)  .  From  now  on  the  likelihood  is 
that  Hockney 's  work,  depending  on  the  popularity  of 
individual  images,  will  be  a  safe,  marketable  but  less 
spectacular  investment  than  in  the  past . 

The  November  sale  also  highlighted  some  unsuccessful 
excursions  into  the  print  market.  Three  prints  by  Pat- 
rick Caulfield  published  by  Waddington  Graphics  at  £75 
apiece  in  1973  were  sold  for  £90,  £80  and  £60,  the  pound 
having  lost  65%  of  its  purchasing  power  over  the  period. 
These  same  prints,  originally  from  editions  of  72  were 
still  available  from  the  publishers  at  £400  each.  Sim- 
ilarly, 2  Ivor  Abrahams  prints  published  by  Bernard 
Jacobson  at  £250  each  in  1978  were  unsold  at  this  sale  at 
£55  and  £70 . 

The  2  last-mentioned  artists,  although  widely  respec- 
ted and  even  considered  successful,  cannot  sustain  the 
publication  prices  of  their  prints  on  the  open  market. 
There  comes  a  time  for  the  most  successful  artists  when 
auction  prices  move  up  to  and  beyond  the  prices  at  which 
their  prints  were  originally  published.  Until  this 
happens,  the  auction-rooms  usually  find  themselves  un- 
dercutting the  print-publishers  who  mostly  lack  the 
resources  to  support  their  own  artists  in  the  open 
market.  Investor-collectors,  particularly  in  New  York , 
have  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  they  can  often  do  a  lot 
better  buying  at  auction  than  direct  from  the  galleries . 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  make  New  Yorkprint  auctions 
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much  livelier  gatherings  than  their  counterparts  in 
London . 

While  half  the  pleasure  of  buying  prints  is  to  indulge 
one  '  s  own  fancy,  it  is  worthwhile  keeping  an  ear  open  for 
the  opinions  being  put  about  by  those  arbiters  of  taste, 
the  art  historians,  critics,  museum  curators  and  the 
like.  Ironically,  many  have  been  very  scathing  about  the 
later  graphic  work  of  Salvador  Dali ,  Chagall  and  Bernard 
Buffet  all  of  whom  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
Japan.  Although  many  regard  Chagall's  recent  output  as 
dull  and  repetitive,  his  French  publisher's  have  little 
difficulty  in  selling  out  each  new  edition.  An  investor 
intent  on  buying  Chagall  -  and  this  may  not  be  wise  since 
so  many  experts  are  revising  downwards  their  assessment 
of  his  overall  artistic  achievement  -  should  go  for  the 
prints  of  his  earlier  experimental  period  which  are  now 
fetching  between  £2 , 000  and  £5 , 000  . 

While  fashion  in  art  is  certainly  fickle,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  reputation  of  as  great  an 
artist  as  Picasso  being  downgraded .  Nevertheless ,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  reappraisal  of  the  output  of  his 
different  periods  of  print-making  activity.  One  of  the 
best-known  of  all  Picasso's  etchings  Le  Repas  Frugal, 
executed  in  1905,  was  sold  for  £11,500  at  this  auction. 
Other  prints  from  the  same  edition  of  250  that  have  been 
sold  recently  made  the  following  prices :  1975,  £8,800; 
1977,  £7,200;  1978,  £20,000;  1978,  £11,500;  1979, 
£12,500;  1979,  £12,000;  1980,  £12,200;  1980,  £11,500. 
Some  of  the  prices  above  have  been  translated  into 
sterling  at  the  exchange  rates  prevailing  at  the  time, 
and  this  may  result  in  some  distortion.  Although  the 
variations  in  price  also  reflect  the  quality  of  the 
impression  as  well  as  the  condition  of  each  print,  it  is 
clear  that  prices  have  moved  on  to  a  plateau  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

The  prices  realised  for  the  35  prints  made  by  Picasso 
before  1939  and  sold  by  Sotheby '  s  on  21  November  ranged 
from  £500  to  £11 . 500  with  an  average  of  £1 , 550  .  Although 
this  section  included  many  prints  from  the  famous  Vol- 
lard  Suite,  and  although  most  Picasso  experts  rate  his 
earlier  graphic  work  more  highly  than  the  later,  it  was 
surprising  to  find  that  the  31  post-war  prints  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  £450  to  £9,000  and  achieved  an 
average  of  £1,875. 

The  quality  of  Picasso's  later  graphic  work  of  the 
1960s  is  generally  thought  to  be  quite  uneven.  There  are 
still  a  great  many  buyers  in  the  market  for  whom  the 
ownership  of  a  Picasso  print  is  an  end  in  itself  with  the 


Pablo  Picasso .  Femme  aux  cheveux  fious ,  1962,  linoleum  cut 
printed  in  colours .  Sold  at  Sotheby ' s,  November  1980  for 
£2,  900 .  Picasso  ' s  best  post-war  graphics  are  growing  strongl 
in  value.  Photograph :  Sotheby's,  London. 


result  that  they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  good  ar 
the  not  so  good.  It  is  likely  that  in  time  prices  wi] 
change  to  reflect  the  creative  differentials. 

The  Picasso  exhibition  in  New  York  predictably  stimi 
lated  the  market  further  and  helped  to  produce  an  overa] 
increase  in  value  for  his  graphic  work  of  perhaps  20%ove 
the  last  year . 


PUBLICATION  PRICES  ANDSALEROOMVALUESNOVEMBER 1980  OFHOCKNEY  PRINTS 

Publication  Date 

Title 

Publication  Price 

1980  Value 

1962 

The  Fires  of  Furious  Desire .  Edition  of  91 

£12.50 

£320 

1961-3 

The  Rake  ' s  Progress .  Set  of  16  etchings .  Edition  of  50 

£240 

£7 , 800 

1964 

Water  Pouring  into  a  Swimming  Pool ,  Santa  Monica .  Editionof75. 

£25 . 20 

£620 

1966 

'  Fourteen  Poems '  by  C .  V .  Cavafy .  Text  and  12  etchings . 
Edition  of  500. 

£75 

unsold  at  £400 

1969 

Illustrations  for  '  Six  Fairy  Tales '  from  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
Edition  of  400. 

$750 

(then  £310) 
£25 

£1,200 
£370 

1971 
1973 
1976-7 

French  Shop.  Edition  of  500 
Two  Peppers.  Edition  100  . 

The  Blue  Guitar .  Set  of  20  etchings .  Edition  of  200 . 

$600 

( then  £250) 
$6,000 

( then  £3.400) 

£360 

individual 
etchings  sold 
for  £160,  £200 
and  £220 
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JAZZ  MASTERPIECES 


■tap  V  hen  one  considers  that  a  daguerreotype  of  an 
Wfkl  unexceptional-looking  Victorian  gentleman  can 

llf  sell  for  $38,000  -  the  price  paid  recently  for  a 
'  "  self-portrait  by  Southworth  -  one  might  well 
der  why  a  unique  gramophone  record  in  good  condition 
e  by  King  Oliver  in  1925  and  still  enjoyable  only  costs 

his  particular  78  has  King  Oliver,  referred  to  by  his 
il,  Louis  Armstrong,  as  Papa  Joe,  on  the  cornet, 
sal  Thomas,  a  16-year-old  prodigy,  who  died  the 
lowing  year,  on  the  piano  and  his  sister,  Sippie 
lace  as  vocalist .  They  play  and  she  sings  '  The  Morning 
e  Blues'  (which  should  have  been  spelt  'Mourning'  )  in 
eful  empathy,  Hirsal  and  Joe  a  perfect  complement  to 
)pie's  blue  mood  contralto.  While  the  voice  is  now 
ghtly  distorted,  the  cornet  and  piano  come  through 
ouched  over  the  years,  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  day  they 
e  recorded. 

agtime  was  the  first  popular  music  to  be  recorded  and 
ted  from  the  turn  of  the  century  up  to  1917  as  the 
ted  States  entered  the  war  and  Scott  Joplin  died, 
er  that  the  carefully  composedmelodies,  so  intricate 
t  few  could  play  them,  were  transformed  by  improvisa- 
n  into  jazz.  An  early  recording  which  nicely  illus- 
tes  this  move  was  made  by  the  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  where 
rag  melody  'Shine  on  Harvest  Moon '  translated  into  a 
improvisation  aptly  renamed  '  At  the  Jazz  Band  Ball '  . 
ance  Band  music,  played  in  the  classy  hotels  and 
Irooms,  was  played  straight  with  a  clear  meldody  and 
only  improvisations  were  4  or  8  bar  solos  played  now 
then  by  one  or  other  of  the  more  talented  members  of 
band.  In  a  more  enterprising  hotel,  like  the  Park 
tral  in  New  York,  Jack  Teagarden  and  Benny  Goodman 
^ht  besoloistsonthe  same  night  before  moving  on  to  the 
cal  speak-easy  where  they  could  relax  in  a  true  jazz 
jdium . 

pf  these  records,  beyond  question  the  rarest  are  those 
jrly  jazz  and  dance  band  numbers  issued  on  original 
brican  labels  such  as  Paramount  and  Gennett  recorded 
the  '  20s  and  '  30s .  In  some  cases  only  1 , 000  copies  were 
rculated  of  which  there  can  now  onlybe  a  handful  left  in 
ifistence .  Likewise  rare  numbers  were  issued  in  England 
Parlophone ,  Columbia  and  HMV  labels . 
Between  the  wars  was  a  particularly  fruitful  time  for 
zz    recording    in    Germany  -  a    land    of   avid  jazz 
thusiasts  -  where  recordings  made  in  New  Orleans  were 
sued  on  the  Odeon  label.  During  the  rise  of  Hitler 
on-Ayran'  music  was  suppressed  and  much  of  the  jazz 
tput  was  destroyed.  Old  catalogues  testify  to  the  rich 
ferings  featuring  greats  such  as  King  Oliver,  Jelly- 
11  Morton,  John  Bayersdor f fer ,  a  white  New  Orleans 
met  player,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  clarinet- 
sts  of  all  time,  the  Italian,  Charlie  Scaglioni  .  These 
■  .eces  are  rarities  of  particular  quality . 
-The  major  enthusiasts  in  Europe  are  Germans,  Dutch, 
'iss,  Swedes  and  English  while  in  the  States  major 
)llectors  are  centered  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  New 
>rk  where  prices  are  far  higher  than  in  Europe.  Ameri- 
ins  often  come  over  to  London  and  scoop  up  armfuls  of 
)Cords  in  the  Portobello  Road  and  other  London  street 
irkets  where  there  is  a  fast-dwindling  supply.  Often 
le  best  places  to  find  rarities  are  in  the  ports  such  as 
)rtsmouth  and  Liverpool  where  the  big  liners  used  to 
)ck  and  impecunious  sailors  would  sell  records  they  had 
eked  up  when  they  called  at  New  Orleans . 


While  rarity  is  essential,  the  condition  is  most  often 
of  equal  importance.  In  mint  condition,  which  is  by  no 
means  exceptional  to  find,  a  1926  record  can  sound  as  good 
as  the  best  modern  recording.  Obviously  where  only  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  a  recording  are  known  to  exist  the 
condition  is  not  of  absolute  importance.  One  of  the 
earliest  electric  recordings  was  made  in  1924,  the  only 
one  which  featured  King  Oliver  and  Jelly-Roll  Morton 
together.  The  crude  techniques  used  and  less  than  fair 
condition  of  this  recording  are  not  important  for  the 
rarity  value  together  with  the  historical  value  put  this 
record  at  S300  20  years  ago  and  today  it  would  make  well 
over  $1,000. 

In  1924  a  recording  studio  was  a  small  hot  room,  windows 
closed  against  the  noise  of  the  traffic.  Musicians 
played  into  a  primitive  metal  funnel  and  were  placed  at 
varying  distances  from  it  according  to  the  amount  of 
noise  made .  Louis  Armstrong  was  placed  20  feet  from  the 
recording  equipment  for  fear  that  he  would  smash  it  with 
the  power  of  the  sound  waves  eminating  from  his  trumpet . 
The  trombonist  was  seated  on  a  high  stool  with  his  back  to 
his  neighbours  to  protect  them  from  being  punched  by  his 
slide,  a  mirror  being  placed  against  the  wall  so  that  he 
could  still  keep  an  eye  on  his  mates .  The  result  obviously 
leftalot  to  be  desired .  What  clarity  was  obtained  by  such 
recordings  was  often  eroded  by  the  buyer  for  the  75c 
needed  to  buy  these  records  would  mean  skimping  on  the 
steel  needles . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  early  recordings 
have  a  unique  value  in  that  some  can  be  played  and  en  j  oyed 
as  they  were  50  years  ago.  Although  a  high  number  were 
issued  their  fragility  meant  that  there  are  some  which 
are  now  extremely  rare  and  from  the  dwindling  availabil- 
ity a  fairly  swift  rise  in  value  can  be  predicted.  The 
shrewd  collector  is  turning  into  an  investor  and  if  we 
compare  records  with  the  sharp  upward  trend  in  the 
investment  value  of  photographs  which  could  be  said  to  be 
to  the  eye  what  records  are  to  the  ear,  a  rare  and 
early  King  Oliver  will  prove  as  hot  a  commodity  as  it  is  a 
sound . 

Anyone  interested  in  making  such  an  investment  will  do 
well  to  arm  himself  with  Brian  Rust's  invaluable  and 
comprehensive  directory  and  Vintage  Jazz  Mart,  a  bi- 
yearly  publication  which  has  regular  listings  of  avail- 
able records. 


King  Oliver's  Creole  Jazz  Band .  'A  Pictorial  History  of  Jazz ' 
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EARLY  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 

The  commemorative  medals  that  are  suitable  for 
investment  are  principally  those  struck  during 
the  nineteenth  century  and  earlier,  a  few  from  the 
present  century  up  to  1960  but  practically  never 
those  promoted  in  the  press  today. 

From  the  Renaissance  onwards  the  practice  grew 
throughout  Europe  of  striking  medals  to  commemorate 
events  such  as  victories,  coronations,  treaties,  royal 
marriages  and  so  on.  The  engraving  of  the  dies  on  which 
these  medals  were  struck  was  usually  of  superb  quality 
and  so  it  is  that  the  medals  themselves  constitute  aminor 
although  rather  neglected  art-form. 

Most  sophisticated  investors  still  recoil  in  horror  at 
the  thought  of  commemorative  medals,  remembering  only 
the  grim  experiences  of  those  who  'invested'  in  the 
aggressively  marketed  products  of  the  last  2  decades. 
But  the  sale  of  part  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
collection  of  medals  at  Sotheby '  s  on  3  December  1980  gave 
a  clear  indication  that  market-prices  for  early  items  of 
real  quality  are  moving  strongly  ahead.  The  medals  were 
nearly  all  struck  before  1786  and  collected  by  the  first 
duke  who  died  in  that  year.  Almost  all  were  in  silver  and 
in  extremely  fine  condition.  They  were  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  France  and  the  Low  Countries;  a 
second  sale  to  be  held  later  this  year  will  dispose  of 
those  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire .  Several  sales  of  compar- 
able quality  were  held  in  continental  Europe  during 
1980,  but  for  the  United  Kingdom  this  auction  was  un- 
precedented, realising  £263,000  for  the  464  lots  and 
giving  an  average  of  over  £560  per  medal . 

These  historical  medals  are  on  the  whole  far  less 
expensive  than  coins  of  comparable  rarity  and  condition . 
The  reason  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  old  coins  were 
once  the  currency  of  their  country  and  circulated  with  a 
more  obvious  value  as  a  medium  of  exchange .  The  similar- 
ity to  coins  in  shape,  metal  and  design  explains  part  of 
the  medals'  attraction  but  their  historical  appeal  is 
probably  even  greater.  For  those  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  history  of  their  native  country,  there  is  hardly  a 
more  vivid  means  of  reconstructing  the  events  of  a 
particular  reign  or  period  than  by  building  up  a  collec- 
tion of  the  medals  celebrating  those  events.  An  element 


A  silver  medal  struck  in  Russia  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
Catherine  the  Great  ( 1762-1796 )  byWaechter.  Obverse,  bust  of 
Catherine  wearing  armour  and  plumed  helmet ;  reverse,  Russia 
and  a  Roman  warrior  offering  coronation  regalia  to  Catherine 
seated  right.  Sold  at  Sotheby's,  December  1980  for  £800 . 
Photograph :  Sotheby '  s,  London. 
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George  Bower .  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth  ( illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II  and  Lucy  Walter ,  1685.  This  extremely  fine  and 
rare  medal  was  sold  at  Spink  Coin  Auctions,  February  1980 
for  £1,000.  An  example  was  sold  in  1970  for  £85. 
Photograph:  Spink  &  Son,  London. 


1 

INDICATIVE  PRICE  COMPARISONS  OF  EARLY  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS  1 

SWEDEN 

Charles  XI  installed  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  1671, 
by  John  Roettiers 

1971 ,  £40 ;  1977 ,  £170 ;  Dec  .  1980 ,  £400  j 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

Defeat  of  the  English  at  Bergen,  1655, 
by  G.  Pool 

1972 ,  £145 ;  1976 ,  £600 ;  1980 ,  £1 , 100 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

William  lu  and  Mary  invi  ted  to  England  by  the 
Protestant  Party,  1688 

1976,  £350;  1980,  £750 

 ■                                                     ■                   -  — 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

Birth  of  Prince  Williamof  Orange,  1748. 
by  Martin  Holtzhey 

1978,  £450:  1980,  £580  [ 

LOW  COUNTRIES 

Death  of  Princess  Anne  of  Orange ,  1759, 
by  Johan  GeorgHoltzhey 

1973.  £50;  1978,  £110;  1980,  £100 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Hancock  's  Battle  of  the  Nile 

1970,  £12;  1975,  £20;  1980,  £85 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Davison  's  Nile  Medal .  Tribute  to  Lord  Nelson 

1972,  £25;  1977,  £35;  1980,  £55 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Belzonl  Opening  of  the  Pyramid  of  Chepren ,  1818 

1967 .  £2 . 50 ;  1970 ,  £12 ;  1978 ,  £60 ;  1980 ,  £75  | 
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FRENCH  FURNITURE 


*  rediscovery  together  with  the  investment  appeal  of  a 
glected  sector  lies  behind  strong  growth  in  prices 
er  the  last  tenyears.  The  growthhasnotbeenuniformin 
'ery  field  and  prices  for  nineteenth-century  Napoleon- 
medals  and  for  many  of  those  of  the  Low  Countries  have 
ittened  out  or  eased  off  over  the  last  year. 
Large  quantities  of  medals  other  than  historical  have 
en  struck  over  the  centuries  and  from  these  collectors 
ually  choose  a  theme,  a  period,  a  country  or  even  a 
rticular  engraver  on  which  to  base  their  collection, 
long  the  groups  currently  growing  fast  are  Irish,  Greek 
id  Jewish  medals;  medals  struck  to  commemorate  achieve- 
nts  in  the  fields  of  exploration  and  science,  parti- 
larly  medical.  Academic  prize  medals  -  often  struck 
gold  during  the  nineteenth  century  -  are  not  popular , 
iless  the  name  of  the  recipient  featured  on  them  is  that 
'  someone  who  was  or  became  famous ,  and  these  often  sell 
.  or  even  below  melt  value  .This  provides  an  interesting 
.ternative  method  of  investing  in  gold.  The  value  of  the 
3dal  will  fluctuate  with  the  gold  price  but  the  poten- 
Lal  gains  following  on  a  growth  of  demand  from  collec- 
jrs  for  what  are  very  desirable  pieces  are  included  in 
le  price  for  nothing. 

The  recent  publication  of  Volume  i  of  Laurence  Brown '  s 
X  Catalogue  of  British  Historical  Medals  1760-1960' 
icludes  all  important  details  of  around  1,700  medals 
truck  up  to  1837.  In  some  cases  the  numbers  struck  in 
If  ferent  metals  are  on  record  and  in  others  they  are  not . 
le  author  provides  an  estimated  rarity  rating  for  each 
3dal :  the  bronze  versions  of  a  medal  used  to  be  struck  in 
lousands  and  the  silver  versions  in  hundreds.  Collec- 
Drs  should  avoid  the  so-called  white  metal  versions 
truck  in  large  quantities  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ury.  Medals  struck  in  this  alloy  have  far  less  appeal 
han  any  others  and  can  even  blister  and  corrode . 
The  publication  of  a  priced  catalogue  would  give  a 
remendous  boost  to  the  market  and  this  Seaby's,  the 
amous  London  numismatic  dealers  and  publishers,  have  in 
ind  to  bring  out  before  long.  The  effect  may  well  be  as 
ramatic  as  was  the  publication  by  Spink  in  1969  of  a 
riced  catalogue  of  military  medals . 
Considering  the  depth  of  the  recession,  activity  in  the 
arket  is  generally  brisk.  Demand  for  medals  up  to  about 
50  is  still  strong,  business  is  reported  to  be  a  little 
lower  in  the  £300  to  £500  range,  yet  the  sale  of  the 
orthumberland  collection,  at  which  every  single  medal 
as  sold  giving  a  total  30%  above  the  highest  estimates, 
roves  that  really  outstanding  material  is  commanding 
igher  and  higher  prices . 

Prices  in  many  areas  of  the  coin  market  have  now  moved 
eyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  collectors  and  it  is  almost 
ertain  that  more  and  more  will  switch  to  medals .  Medals, 
n  fact,  have  one  significant  artistic  advantage  over 
oins .  Because  they  were  not  required  to  circulate  nor  be 
tacked  in  the  same  way  as  coins ,  the  artist  engraving  the 
ie  had  more  scope  and  could  work  in  much  higher  relief. 

Investors  entering  the  field  should  concentrate  on 
ronze,  silver  and  goldmedals  froml500  to  1820  .  Itiswise 
0  avoid  the  very  early  and  expensive  Renaissance  medals 
ecause  later  casts  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
ater  are  quite  common  and  sometimes  very  hard  to  identify 
or  what  they  are.  Condition  is  almost  as  important  to 
alues  as  in  the  coin  wo  rid .  There  is  not  the  same  obsessive 
oncern  for  the  very  highest  grades  but  it  is  sensible  to 
tickasnearlyaspossible  to  '  Extremely  Fine '  . 


The  best  French  furniture  is  by  common  consent  the 
finest  ever  made  and  has  always  been  outstanding- 
ly expensive.  £12,000  was  paid  for  a  piece  at  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton' s  sale  in  1882,  a  far  higher  price 
than  was  then  being  paid  for  the  world's  greatest 
paintings . 

The  status  of  furniture  within  the  art  world  is  slight- 
ly controversial.  Essentially  functional,  it  might  be 
considered  primarily  a  craft,  in  the  sense  that  its  role 
imposes  limitations  on  its  creators.  A  chair,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  so  constructed  that  it  does  not  collapse 
when  you  sit  on  it .  No  such  inhibitions  affect  the  creator 
of  a  painting  or  of  a  piece  of  music  or  poetry.  This  is 
perhaps  an  essential  difference  between  an  art  and  a 
craft,  although  the  border-line  is  extremely  blurred. 
Pure  art-forms  maybe  used  with  the  intention  of  exerting 
influence  and  in  this  sense  they  may  be  said  to  have  a 
function  -  to  propagate  ideas  or  ideals,  for  instance - 
but  that  is  not  a  necessary  condition . 

So  when  people  spend  £250 , 000  on  a  piece  of  furniture, 
are  they  paying  over  the  odds  for  the  work  of  a  fancy 
carpenter  or  are  paying  for  a  great  artistic  achieve- 
ment? In  French  furniture  the  cabinet-maker  displays  a 
virtuosity  in  precision  that  commands  admiration.  The 
elegance  of  the  overall  effect  may  also  be  admired, 
although  elegance  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  art. 
Rather  than  these,  it  is,  of  course,  the  harmony  of  line, 
colour  and  proportion  that  the  maker,  working  within  the 
functional  parameters  imposed  on  him,  is  able  to  achieve , 
which  lift  French  furniture,  at  least  for  the  enthusi- 
asts, into  the  realm  of  art . 

The  supremacy  of  French  furniture  always  ensures 
fierce  competition  for  the  best .  Styles  range  all  the  way 
from  the  ultra-flash  Versailles  pieces  to  the  quite 
crude  but  more  human  provincial  work  with  its  strong 
earthy  appeal.  The  movement  of  prices  in  this  field  is 
particularly  hard  to  monitor  since  quite  minor  vari- 
ations of  line  will  affect  the  character  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  2  pieces  that  may  sound  identical  from  cata- 
logue descriptions. 

Nevertheless,  prices  for  the  middle  quality  and  price- 
range  are  estimated  to  have  risenby  500%  since  1965,  just 
keeping  ahead  of  United  Kingdom  inflation  at  360%  over 
the  period.  Taking  the  3  5-year  periods  since  1965 
separately,  a  piece  costing  £2,500  in  1965  would  have 
risen  100%  to  £5,000  in  1970  (UK  inflation  25%),  100% 
again  to  £10,000  by  1975  (UK  inflation  85%)  and  from  1975 
to  1980  a  further  50%  to  £15,000  during  which  period  UK 
inflation  was  100%.  Within  this  picture,  different 
periods  of  furniture  have  been  moving  at  different 
rates.  Empire  furniture  hardly  moved  for  many  years  but 
accelerated  sharply  over  the  last  5  years,  rising  in 
value  by  around  200%.  French  country  furniture ,  at  which 
Parisians  once  looked  down  their  noses,  is  now  in  greater 
demand  and  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  5  years . 
Good  quality  country  furniture ,  which  is  far  more  versa- 
tile in  that  it  looks  at  home  in  both  the  kitchen  and  the 
drawing-room,  can  still  be  bought  in  the  low  thousands. 
Because  of  its  greater  accessibility  in  terms  of  price 
and  its  growing  popularity,  the  best  country  furniture 
has  greater  investment  potential  now  than  the  more 
expensive  pieces. 

Much  Boulle  furniture  has  also  risen  by  200%  or  more 
during  the  last  5  years.  All  French  furniture  requires 
enormous  skill  and  is  therefore  extremely  expensive  to 
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FRENCH  FURNITURE 

continued 


have  restored.  This  is  a  particular  problem  with  Boulle 
which  can  get  in  a  terrible  mess  with  bits  of  tortoise- 
shell  and  brass  wire  falling  out.  Even  moderate  damage 
can  take  a  year  or  two  and  several  thousand  pounds  to 
repair . 

Straight-talking  dealers  will  describe  the  whole 
French  furniture  market  as  a  minefield  or  jungle.  It  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  place  for  any  but  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  experienced.  It  has  to  be  faced 
that  there  is  every  incentive  for  the  rogue  to  '  improve ' 
the  appearance  of  an  existing  piece.  A  bureau  plat,  for 
example,  can  cost  anything  from  £1 , 000  to  £100,000.  The 
determinants  of  value  are  quite  simply  the  date,  the 
quality  of  the  mounts  and  veneers ,  the  colour,  the  style 
and  the  name  of  the  eheniste.  In  France  particularly, 
'restorers'  are  exceedingly  clever  at  'working  up'  a 
dull  nineteenth-century  example ,  perhaps  even  of  German 
or  Austrian  origin,  into  something  more  desirable  and  so 
lifting  it  into  a  higher  price-range.  The  steps  they 
might  take  include  rechasing  the  mounts,  adding  a  band  of 
inlay  for  a  classier  look,  bleaching  the  bare  wood  on  the 
underside  to  make  it  look  lighter  and  older  and  even 
applying  the  stamp  of  a  famous  maker.  £5,000  +  £5,000  = 
£50,000  is  the  kind  of  mental  arithmetic  the  furniture 
fixer  does.  He  buys  a  sound  nineteenth-century  bureau 
plat  with  a  good  eighteenth-century  line  for  £5,000  and 
it  will  pay  him  handsomely  to  spend  another  £5,000  to 
bring  it  into  the  £50 , 000  league  . 

The  reason  collectors  are  so  keen  on  a  good  provenance 


Th: 
,r.is 


is  not  so  much  snobbery  as  the  protection  it  normal]  f"' 
affords  against  fakes .  If  a  piece  is  known  to  have  been  : 
someone  '  s  house  for  150  years ,  there  is  a  good  chance  th 
it  has  not  been  '  got  at '  . 

Much  French  furniture  sold  at  auction  in  London  goes  1' 
France  and  America.  In  America,  much  of  the  retail  trac 
is  controlled  by  decorators  who  will  expect  up  to  30%  c 
40%  of  the  retail  price  as  commission  and  this  gives  i 
indication  of  the  margins  the  dealers  are  working  oi 
London  sales  often  include  pieces  dealers  have  be( 
unable  to  sell  and  private  buyers  can  afford  to  be  vei 
selective.  Above  all,  they  should  never  buy  a  bargaii 
for  there  will  invariably  be  something  wrong. 

Many  London  dealers,  already  incensed  by  the  impos: 
tion  of  the  10%  buyer's  premium,  are  concerned  at  tl 
drift  of  private  buyers  into  the  salerooms.  Apart  frc 
doing  the  trade  out  of  a  customer,  the  growing  participj 
tion  by  these  individuals  has  the  effect  of  occasional] 
disrupting  the  illegal  'rings'  into  which  some  furnitui 
dealers  form  themselves.  Many  dealers  also  regard  mai 
of  the  auctioneers'  catalogue  descriptions  as  far  tc 
flattering.  In  acting  for  the  vendor  it  would  be  quil 
understandable  if  an  auctioneer  were  inclined  to  give 
piece  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Dealers  claim  that  sine 
London  auctioneers  offer  no  guarantee  of  the  materic 
they  sell,  this  constitutes  a  serious  trap  for  t\ 
inexpert  private  buyer.  Certainly,  it  makes  sense  fc 
such  a  buyer  to  seek  at  least  one  independent  opinicf^J^' 
before  entering  the  jungle  . 
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An  early  Louis  xv Kingwood  bureau  plat . 
Sold  at  Christie  ' s .  London,  December  1980 , 
for  £15,  000 .  An  established  provenance  can 
dramatically  influence  prices  in  the 
saleroom. 
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FRANCIS  BACON 


n  a  recently  published  interview  Francis  Bacon 
comments  that  his  pictures  do  not  sell  very  easily. 
This  is  certainly  an  odd  statement  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  early  canvases  at  least  are  considered 
^rly  unanimously  to  be  amongst  the  greatest  paintings 
this  century.  But  it  is  in  fact  true  that  paintings  by 
;on  have  frequently  not  reached  their  reserves  in  the 
le rooms  in  the  last  few  years . 

)ince  the  economic  crisis  in  1974  the  contemporary  art 
rket  has  seen  some  lean  years  and  while  Bacons  were 
Iling  at  huge  prices  up  to  1974  his  work  immediately 
ter  that  time  remained  unsold.  In  times  of  economic 
stability,  contemporary  art  which  has  not  had  a  chance 
pass  the  test  of  time  constitutes  an  investment  risk 
ich  can  only  be  taken  on  the  crest  of  an  economic  wave  . 
e  best  Impressionist  paintings,  for  instance,  have 
Id  and  even  increased  their  prices  throughout  the 
rrent  recession  thanks  to  their  established  status  and 
rketability . 

j-Iaving  said  that,  there  are  exceptions  in  the  contem- 
rary  art  world  such  as  Hockney  or  Ben  Nicholson .  Prices 
r  Hockneys  go  from  strength  to  strength  and  four  works 
Nicholson,  3  oils  and  a  pen  and  ink  sold  in  December 
80  at  Sotheby's  for  prices  higher  than  the  highest 
timates  in  each  case . 
The  reasons  for  the  success  of  Hockney 's  work  as  in- 
stments  might  be  thought  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
bject-matter  has  an  easier  appeal  than  that  of  Bacon 

0  is  himself  apparently  fond  of  saying:  '  whoever  heard 
anyone  buying  a  picture  of  mine  because  he  liked  it '  . 
t,  although  it  is  true  that  some  more  horrifying  images 
y  only  appeal  to  a  specialist  taste  it  does  not  follow 
at  these  are  the  unsaleable  ones . 

In  May  1980  his  painting  From  Muybridge  -  a  woman  emp- 
ing  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  paralytic  child  on  all  fours, 
inted  in  1965  -  a  ghoulish  picture  of  an  embryonic 
eature  and  a  woman  formed  like  a  fleshy  animal  balanced 
a  circular  construction  -  sold  for  $180,000  at 
theby'  s  New  York.  Whereas,  inDecember  1979  his  VanGogh 
!  a  landscape ,  a  more  attractive  subject,  remained  un- 
Id  at  £36,000,  £40,000  -  £45,000  having  been  con- 
dered  a  fair  estimate  .  Similarly,  only$110,000  wasbid 
r  a  large  study  for  HenriettaMoraes  for  which  $200 , 000 
$250,000  was  estimated  and  Portrait  of  Henrietta 
>raes  remained  unsold  at  Sotheby's  in  London  in  April 
)79  -  the£54,000bidfallingshortof  the  reserve. 
There  are  some  factors  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 

1  understanding  of  the  uneven  market  in  Bacon's  case. 
Ls  work  is  often  uneven  -  his  professed  method  of 
iinting  being  one  that  risks  success  against  failure. 
3  paints  extremely  quickly  and  strives  to  portray  his 
ibjects  as  if  by  accident .  In  recent  years  his  paintings 
ive  not  been  thought  to  measure  up  to  his  earlier  workand 
Lthough  there  was  a  time  in  1953  when  David  Sylvester 
ascribes  himself  as  going  from  dealer  to  dealer  trying 
p  sell  one  of  his  friend '  s  canvases  for  him  and  failing  to 
3t  the  laughable  sum  of  £60  for  it ,  Bacon '  s  paintings  of 
lie  '  50s  and  '  60s  were  the  ones  which  reached  astronomi- 
al  sums  in  the  years  up  to  1974 . 

Some  canvases  which  have  been  on  the  market  are  in  the 
ainter's  view  unfinished  or  overworked  and  are  des- 
ribed  in  his  catalogue  raisonne  as  'abandoned 
ictures'  .  Some  of  these  were  paintings  left  behind  in 
he  cellar  of  a  house  and  were  put  on  the  market  against 
he  artist '  s  will .  A  few  have  been  withdrawn . 


On  the  whole  dealers  will  not  buy  a  Bacon  unless  they 
have  a  guaranteed  buyer  handy  and  the  prices  in  the 
auction  rooms,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  current  demand, 
are  far  lower  than  in  the  galleries  where  dealers  will  ask 
prices  apparently  well  above  the  open  market  level. 
Either  dealers  are  holding  out  for  a  good  price  for  their 
Bacon,  in  order  not  to  make  a  loss  on  the  high  price  that 
they  might  have  paid,  or  else  they  are  confident  that  this 
painter '  sworkwill  eventually  be  valued  at  orwell  above 
the  level  at  which  it  was  valued  in  the  years  up  to  1974. 
This  confidence  might  well  be  born  out  since  very  recent- 
ly Christie's  realised  a  respectable  $100,000  for  3 
portrait  studies  of  Isabel  Rawsthorne  and  Sotheby '  s  sold 
a  self-portrait  painted  in  1973  on  behalf  of  the  Crane 
Kalman  Gallery  for  £25 , 000  -  the  top  estimate  suggested 
for  this  picture . 

In  the  writer's  view  the  very  recent  upward  trend  in 
prices  for  Bacon  is  a  sign  that  his  successful  works  will 
eventually  outstrip  those  of  Hockney  in  value  and  as  good 
investments.  Hockney's  work  does  not  bear  the  artistic 
weight  nor  the  innovative  power  of  Francis  Bacon.  A 
portrait  such  as  the  one  illustrated,  bought  in  mid- 
recession,  must  rise  in  value  as,  hopefully,  the  reces- 
sion ends.  When  this  happens.  Bacon's  work  will  have 
started  to  prove  its  worth  under  the  test  of  time  . 


Francis  Bacon .  Self-portrait ,  1973. 
Sold  at  Sotheby ' s,  December  1980 
for  the  top  estimate  of  £25,  000. 
Photograph :  Sotheby ' s ,  London. 
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DUTCH  OLD  MASTER 
DRAWINGS 


Two  recent  sales  at  Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay  in  Am- 
sterdam, one  in  October  1979  and  the  other  in 
November  1980,  have  provided  an  excellent  chance 
to  assess  the  state  of  the  market  for  Dutch  Old 
Master  drawings.  The  resultswere  very  disappointing  for 
the  owners  and  add  up  to  somethingof  acautionary  tale  for 
investors . 

It  is  one  of  the  bromides  of  the  art  world  that  you  should 
not  offer  anything  for  sale  in  an  auction  room  too  soon 
after  it  has  been  seen  there  before,  and  that  usually 
means  not  before  5  or  even  10  years  have  elapsed.  It  does 
not  apply  by  any  means  in  every  sector  of  the  art  market , 
but  in  the  Old  Master  drawing  market  selling  too  early 
seems  to  result  in  lower  prices  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected.  Such  a  drawback  certainly  constitutes  a 
strong  deterrent  for  investors.  Most  investors  are 
prepared  to  forgo  marketability  in  return  for  faster 
capital  growth,  but  a  10  year  wait  is  absurd. 

Is  it  true  that  a  quick  resale  damages  prices  anyway? 
Certainly,  it  cannot  be  verified.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  it  provides  those  who  like  to  paint  a  picture  of 
relentlessly  risingpriceswithauseful  explanation  for 
a  static  market.  If  a  too  early  reappearance  in  the 
auction  room  really  does  affect  prices  adversely,  then 
this  effect  is  quite  irrational.  No  art-object  ever 
loses  its  attractions  or  characteristics  simply  through 
changes  of  ownership.  What  happens  is  that  dealers,  like 
everyone  else,  enjoy  making  discoveries.  If  a  drawing 
has  been  seen  around  too  much  it  gets  'stale'  ;  if  it  is 
frequently  offered  for  sale  people  begin  to  get  the 
feeling  something  may  be  wrong  with  it.  and  no  dealer 
wants  to  be  stuck  with  'old  maid'  .  But  while  selling  in 
these  circumstances  may  be  bad  news  for  the  vendor  in  that 
most  dealers  will  refuse  to  compete,  it  may  be  seen  as 
correspondingly  good  news  for  the  buyer  who  secures 
perfectly  good  drawings  against  much  reduced  competi- 
tion. 

In  October  1979  the  F.W.  A.  Knight  collection  was  sold 
including  25  drawings  that  had  been  bought  at  auction 
between  1975  and  1977.  Seven  bought  in  June  1975  showed  a 
1%  gain  before  expenses.  Twelve  bought  in  November  1975 
gained  7% ,  2  bought  in  May  1976  gained  14%  and  4  bought  in 

Jan  van  Goyen.  View  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  dated  1653 .  Sold  at  Sotheby  Mak  van 
Waay,  November  1980  for  the  equivalent  of 
£8,  000.  Only  the  best  Dutch  Old  Master  drawings 
have  proved  a  good  investment . 
Photograph:  Sotheby ' s,  London. 
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March  1977  were  up8%.  Five  othersbought  at  various  tinw 
failed  to  sell  at  all.  After  expenses  and  inflation  aj 
taken  into  account  the  overall  investment  turns  intc  | 
significant  average  loss  of  around  35%  over  the  di: 
f erent  periods . 

This  disappointing  performance  cannot  be  explained : 
terms  of  poor  quality .  Although  there  was  nothing  sensj 
tional  in  the  sample  analysed  the  drawings  were  very  fli 
and  included  works  by  Nicholas  Berchem,  Gerbrand  van  dc 
Eeckhout,  Jan  Lievens,  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  Anthon:| 
Waterloo,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  NicolaJ 
Maes  and  Cornells  Dusart . 

A  second  chance  to  compare  prices  occurred  on  18  Novei 
ber  1980 .  In  this  case  9  drawings  were  re-offered  whic 
had  been  bought  5  years  before  to  the  day.  Seven  sold  fc 
about  £11,000  giving  a  miserable  profit  of  14%  over  tl 
period.  The  other  2  failed  to  reach  their  reserves 
Although  in  the  most  obvious  sense  the  only  real  price 
comparisons  to  be  made  are  when  the  selfsame  drawings  ar 
sold  at  auction  on  2  or  more  occasions,  there  are  mar 
closely  comparable  drawings  within  the  oeuvre  of  eac 
artist  which  offer  an  acceptable  alternative.  An  aci 
vantage  of  this  type  of  comparison  is  that  it  avoids  tl 
alleged  distortion  that  occurs  with  the  quick  resale . 

There  have  been  a  number  of  such  comparable  drawing 
being  sold  recently  and  on  this  evidence  the  state  of  th 
market  looks  distinctly  healthier .  Two  very  similar  Ja 
van  Goyen  landscapes  made  the  equivalent  of  £5,000  an 
£15,000,  a  200%  gain,^over  a  4-year  period  to  Novembe 
1979 .  A  Rembrandt  drawing  sold  at  the  Hirsch  sale  in  197 
for  £24, 000  was  similar  to  that  soldat  the  Cremer  sale  fo 
the  equivalent  of  £40,000  in  November  1980.  Again 
similar  drawings  by  David  Vinckeboons  made  £2,600  i 
November  1974  and  £8, 000  in  November  1980 ,  a  rise  of  208% 
and  2  village  scenes  by  Pieter  Molyn  made  £950  in  1975  an 
£6,000  in  November  1980,  a  gain  of  530%. 

The  market  for  these  Dutch  drawings  is  very  special 
ised.  The  finest  material  excites  eager  competitio 
whenever  the  little  that  is  around  appears  for  sale 
There  is  also,  however,  a  depressing  amount  of  'junk 
going  around,  usually  selling  with  optimistic  attribu 
tions ,  in  the  £300  to  £600  price-range  . 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  also  fine  an 
beautiful  drawings  in  this  price-range,  it  is  rathe 
that  many  buyers ,  particularly  in  the  New  York  market ,  d 
not  seem  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  trouble  i 
that  the  indifferent  works  have  performed  and  are  likel 
to  perform  badly  as  investments.  Prices  for  such  mat 
erial  have  barely  risen  in  many  cases  over  the  last  1, 
years,  and  rarely  more  than  100%.  The  time  to  get  rid  o 
poor  quality  drawings  is  now.  A  smaller  number  of  reall, 
fine  drawings  will  produce  greater  benefits  both  aes- 
thetic and  financial. 

Museum  buying  remains  quite  an  important  factor  in  th' 
international  market .  The  quality  of  drawings  offered  i 
London  and  Amsterdam  tends  to  eclipse  those  to  be  bough 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  curious  but  understandable  marke 
factor  that  American  museum  representatives  tend  not  ti 
make  buying  trips  to  Europe  in  winter,  partly  from  choiC' 
and  partly  because  they  are  often  running  short  of  fund: 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  lesser  competition  a' 
that  time  tends  to  produce  slightly  lower  prices  tha: 
might  have  been  expected  earlier  in  the  year.  Regula: 
buyers  at  any  rate  report  that  the  few  bargains  there  ar( 
may  be  had  towards  the  end  of  the  year . 

\ 
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Thomas  Gainsborough 
Mary,  Countess  Howe 
'probably firmmiddle  1760s' 96  X  60 inches. 
Iveagh  Bequest,  Kenwood. 
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The  transfer,  with  important  addi- 
tions, of  the  'Thomas  Gainsborough' 
exhibition,  held  recently  at  the  Tate 
Gallen,"  in  London,  to  the  Grand  Palais  in 
Paris,  where  it  will  be  on  view  until  26  April 
198 1 ,  is  a  significant  event  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  To  begin  with,  a  number  of  his 
best  known  works  have  been  included :  notably 
the  early  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Andrezis  and 
jfohn  Plampin  (National  Gallen,),  Mars- 
Countess  Hotie  and  Hounds  coursing  a  fox 
(Iveagh  Bequest,  Kenwood),  John,  fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford  (National  Portrait  Gallen,-), 
jfohn,  tenth  Viscount  Kilmorey,  Giovanna 
Bacelli,  The  Housemaid  and  The  Market  Cart 
(Tate  Gallen.-),  as  well  as  the  mutilated  but 


still  splendid  Three  Eldest  Princesses  from  the 
Royal  Collection. 

The  impression  left  by  the  Tate  show  was 
inevitably  somewhat  unbalanced,  even  though 
the  works  by  Gainsborough  in  the  permanent 
collection  are  easily  accessible.  Nevertheless, 
to  complete  the  experience,  it  was  really 
necessan,-  to  visit  the  National  Galler}-  and 
Kenwood  and  possibly  the  National  Gallen,-  of 
Scotland  as  well,  although  their  stupendous 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Thomas  Graham  does  not 
feature  in  either  version  of  the  exhibition.  This 
is  probably  the  most  serious  omission  (apart 
from  The  Mall  in  the  Frick  Collection), 
particularly  in  view  of  John  Hayes'  assessment 
of  it  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Tate  catalogue 


GAINSBOROUGH  THE  EUROPEAN 


as  'not  only  one  of  the  grandest  but  one  of  the 
most  glamorous  of  his  creations,  impressionis- 
tic yet  exquisite  in  handling  and  colour'.  Dr. 
Hayes's  known  fondness  for  Gainsborough's  i  f 
landscapes  tempted  him  to  weight  the  exhibi 
tion  in  that  direction  with  the  result  that  the 
painter's  grandest  portrait  manner,  with  one  or 
two  important  exceptions,  was  somewhat 
under  represented.  The  additions  in  Paris  have 
gone  a  good  way  towards  redressing  this. 

The  other  achievement  of  the  Paris  show  is  Ij^ 
that  it  places  Gainsborough  firmly  in  his  ^ 
European  context,  not  only  physically  but  & 
intellectually  and  culturally.  The  early  Prob-  St 
able  Self- Port  rait ,  icith  his  wife,  Margaret,  1  t 
from  the  Louvre,  which  came  to  the  Tate 


Jejfery  Daniels 


On  6  February  1981  a  major  exhibition  of  Gainsborough's  paintings  will  open  in  the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris. 
For  the  first  time,  the  importance  of  Gainsborough  as  a  European  artist  will  be  established. 


I 


khibition,  has  now  been  joined  by  their 
'ertrude,  Lady  Alston,  dated  by  Sir  Ellis 
/aterhouse  in  his  'Gainsborough'  (1958)  to 
le  mid  1760s.  French  attitudes  have  changed 
jnsiderably  since  the  days  when  these  2 
nportant  pictures  were  hung  on  a  back 
^iltaircase  at  the  Louvre.  This  reassessment  of  a 
ainter  too  long  considered  merely  in  relation 
ifi|b  his  British  contemporaries  such  as  Reynolds 
nd  Romney,  will  be  given  additional  impetus 
y  the  new  Introduction  that  Dr.  Hayes  has 
■reduced  for  the  French  edition  of  his  cat- 
logue,  which  includes  sections  devoted  to  the 
onsideration  of  Gainsborough's  place  in 
European  Art,  his  links  with  the  Rococo  and 
is  interpretation  of  the  'grand  manner'. 


When  Gainsborough  left  his  home  town  of 
Sudbury  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  so  (c.  1740), 
he  entered  the  London  studio  of  Hubert 
Gravelot,  a  French  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver, studying  at  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy  under  Francis  Hayman.  This  was  a 
meeting  place  for  the  'advanced'  artists  of  the 
time  who  worked  in  a  vigorous  Rococo  manner 
that  is  still  basically  robust  in  spite  of  an 
overlay  of  elegance.  It  is  possibly  significant 
that  St.  Martin's  Lane  also  trained  a  number  of 
craftsmen,  including  the  most  famous  English 
furniture  maker,  Thomas  Chippendale,  whose 
magnificent  furniture  in  the  Rococo  manner 
combines  just  these  characteristics.  William 
Hogarth,  whose  Captain  Coram  (1740)  bril- 


Left) 

rhomas  Gainsborough, 
hhn  Plampin, 

earlier  1750s  19'/2  X  IS'A  inches'. 
The  National  Gallery,  London. 


(Below) 

Thomas  Gainsborough. 

River  Scene  with  Cattle  watering 

and  Ferry  Boat,  c.  1754-6, 

49  X  39  inches.  Private  Collection. 


liantly  adapts  the  Baroque  state  portrait  con- 
ventions to  the  requirements  of  an  almost 
aggressively  middle-class  patron,  was  the  nat- 
ural leader  of  the  group  and  it  was  probably  he 
who  commissioned  from  Gainsborough  in 
1748  the  little  roundel  of  The  Charterhouse  for 
the  Court  Room  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to 
which  he  had  himself  contributed  the  Moses 
brought  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  2  years  earlier. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  picture  marks  the 
end  of  Gainsborough's  apprenticeship,  for 
soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  Suffolk,  by  now 
a  husband  and  shortly  to  become  a  father.  The 
finest  portraits  from  these  years,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Andrews  (1748)  and  Heneage 
Lloyd  and  his  sister  (early  to  mid  1750s)  are 
still  very  much  in  the  Rococo  tradition  of 
Hayman.  Injfohn  Plampin  he  actually  uses  one 
of  Hayman's  uncomfortable  looking  'relaxed' 
poses  although  he  manages  to  invest  the  figure 
with  a  little  more  solidity.  In  the  landscapes  of 
the  same  period  it  is  Dutch  influences  that  are 
apparent,  but  combined,  as  Dr.  Hayes  points 
out  with  reference  to  the  Landscape  with  Sand 
Pit  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  with 
French  elements.  In  the  'way  in  which  the 
clouds  cascade  across  the  sky'  he  pertinently 
discerns  a  similarity  to  Fragonard's  treatment 
of  sky,  concluding  that  'even  at  this  early  stage, 
Gainsborough  was  no  imitator  of  Ruisdael  or 
Van  Goyen  and  that  he  was  already  capable  of 
fusing  Dutch  and  French  elements  into  a  style 
that  was  recognisably  personal'.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  River  Scene  with  Cattle  watering 
and  Ferry  Boat  (Private  Collection)  is  more 
Claudian  in  inspiration,  although  the  rosy 
lighting  is  clearly  Dutch,  derived,  it  is  sugges- 
ted, from  the  works  of  Aelbert  Cuyp,  which 
were  increasingly  appreciated  by  English  col- 
lectors. The  unusual  format  was  dictated  by  its 
presumed  function  as  an  overmantel  in  the 
home  of  Thomas  Spencer  of  Hart  Hall,  for 
whom  it  was  painted  c.  1754-6. 

The  1750s  were  years  of  struggle  for  the 
Gainsborough  family:  a  second  daughter  had 
been  born  to  them  in  1752  and  although  his 
wife,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  had  a  private  income  of  £200  a  year, 
Thomas  had  to  travel  the  country  in  search  of 
commissions,  visiting  Buckinghamshire  in 
1750.  In  the  following  year  he  executed  his 
first  surviving  full-length  portrait,  William 
Wollaston  (Trustees  of  the  late  H.  C.  Wollas- 
ton)  in  which  the  subject  adopts  the  notorious 
cross-legged  stance  so  beloved  of  Arthur 
Devis.  It  is  an  essentially  informal  image  of  a 
benign  country  gentleman,  who,  like 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  was  an  accom- 
plished flautist.  Soon  afterwards  Gains- 
borough made  the  momentous  decision  to 
uproot  himself  from  Suffolk  and  settle  in  Bath, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  as  a 
fashionable  watering  place. 

The  impact  of  Bath  on  Gainsborough's  art 
was  little  short  of  revolutionary,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  first  work  to  come  from  the 
new  studio,  the  astonishing  Ann  Ford,  later 
Mrs.    Philip    Thicknesse    (Cincinnati  Art 
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Museum).  The  positioning  of  the  arms  is 
basically  in  accordance  with  accepted  notions 
of  'genteel'  behaviour,  but  by  twisting  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  round  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  head  and  torso  Gainsborough  has  invested 
the  image  with  an  aggressiveness  verging  on 
boldness.  The  unconventionality  of  the  pose 
evoked  admiration  not  untinged  with  criti- 
cism, one  contemporary-,  Mrs.  Delany,  stating 
emphatically  that  she  'should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  anyone  [she]  loved  set  forth  in  such  a 
manner'.  A  preparatory  drawing  in  the  British 
Museum  indicates  the  care  with  which  Gains- 
borough worked  out  his  composition. 

A  few  years  later  he  produced  an  image  that 
managed  to  be  equally  arresting  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  eccentricity,  the  scintillating 
Mary,  Countess  Howe  (Iveagh  Bequest,  Ken- 
wood), possibly  the  artist's  masterpiece  in  the 
field  of  female  portraiture.  The  treatment  of 
the  diaphanous  gauze  apron  over  the  shimmer- 
ing pink  silk  of  the  dress  is  unequalled  in 


contemporary  painting.  Fragonard,  in  a  pic- 
ture like  Le  Billet  Doux  (Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York)  attempts  to  convey  the 
alluring  texture  of  such  delicate  fabrics  but  his 
touch  is  coarser,  recalling  the  handling  of  paint 
of  Frans  Hals,  rather  than  Van  Dyck,  to  whom 
Gainsborough  owes  so  much.  The  true  heir  of 
Gainsborough  in  European  painting  is  Goya, 
as  Roger  Fry  noted  in  1934,  and  even  if  his 
touch  is  more  impressionistic,  the  rendering  of 
the  shimmering  dresses  of  the  2  women  in  the 
Majas  on  a  Balcony  (Metopolitan  Museum, 
New  York)  is  certainly  comparable  with 
Gainsborough's. 

There  are  other  similarities,  too:  although 
Gainsborough  shows  no  trace  of  the  cruel 
contempt  for  his  sitters  that  Goya  seems,  at 
least  to  modern  eyes,  to  show  in  so  many  of  his 
portraits,  he  certainly  does  not  flatter  them 
either:  the  strong  self-assurance  of  James 
Christie  (J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Malibu)  and 
the  vacuous  arrogance  of  Robert,  Viscount 


Belgrave  (Duke  of  Westminster)  come  ove; 
quite  clearly.  There  are  even  similarities  ir 
composition  which  have  led  commentators  tc 
suggest  that  Goya  had  seen  prints  or  mezzo  ^''' 
tints  after  paintings  by  Gainsborough.  Perl''^' 
haps  the  most  striking  instance  is  Goya's  ^'^ 
Portrait  of  theDuke  of  Alba  (Prado,  Madrid)  ir  *™ 
which  the  subject  stands,  cross-legged,  leaning  " 
on  a  piano  and  holding  a  score  by  Haydn.  Il 
was  probably  painted  in  1795.  The  Portrait  oj 
Johann  Christian  Fischer  (Royal  Collection) 
painted  some  15  years  before,  is  almost  the' 
composition  in  reverse,  although  there  are' 
obvious  differences,  particularly  in  ex 
pression.  Whereas  Fischer  looks  upward, 
presumably  for  musical  inspiration,  Albs 
projects  an  aura  of  aristocratic  melancholy. 

The  Fischer  portrait  was  painted  after  the 
artist's  removal  from  Bath  to  London  (1774) 
where  he  took  a  lease  on  a  wing  of  Schomberg 
House  in  Pall  Mall.  Its  sophisticated  elegance 
contrasts  with  the  uncompromising  frontalityi 
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(Above) 

Fracisco  jfose  de  Goya  y  Lucientes. 
Majas  on  a  Balcony, 
c.  1805-1812,  77  x  49  inches. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 


(Above) 

Jean-Honore  Fragonard.  Le  Billet  Doux, 
c.  1775,33  X  26  inches. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 

(Right) 

Thomas  Gainsborough. 
Johann  Christian  Fischer, 
90  X  591/4  inches. 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London, 
1 780.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 


(Above) 

Francisco  Jose  de  Goya  y  Lucientes. 

Duke  of  Alba,  1795, 

77  X  50  inches. 

Prado  Museum,  Madrid. 

(Far  right) 

Thomas  Gainsborough. 
John,  Viscount  Kilmorey, 
'Probably  about  1768', 
92x61  inches. 
Tate  Gallery,  London. 
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F  thejfohn,  Viscount Kilmorey  (Tate  Gallery), 
ainted  about  1768,  in  which  the  solid  virtues 
E  the  landowning  classes  seem  to  be  em- 
odied.  Compared  with  Kilmorey,  Fischer 
(oks  almost  insubstantial,  as  if  in  allusion  to 
is  skill  in  producing  ethereal  sounds  from  an 
istrument  as  intractable  as  the  oboe,  on  which 
e  was  the  foremost  virtuoso  of  his  day. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
icademy  of  Arts,  London,  in  1780,  only  a  few 
lonths  after  the  sitter's  diasastrous  marriage 
liih  Gainsborough's  elder  daughter  Mary, 
'rofessionally,  the  ensuing  decade  marks  the 
pogee  of  Gainsborough's  career,  not  only  as  a 
ainter  of  the  whole  of  London  society, 

Iacluding  the  Royal  family,  but  also  of  land- 
capes  and  those  'fancy  pictures'  in  which  he 
vokes  the  spirit  of  Murillo  in  the  age  of 
jreuze.  In  them  he  demonstrates  his  aware- 
less  of  the  new  concept  of  'sensibility'  which  is 
mbodied  in  the  novels  of  Samuel  Richardson 
md  the  educational  theories  of  Jean- Jacques 


Rousseau.  His  peasants  are  admittedly  ideal- 
ised, even  sentimentalised,  if  they  are  com- 
pared with  Chardin's  wonderfully  unselfcon- 
scious  scullions  and  kitchen  maids,  but  they 
mercifully  lack  the  portentous  moral  overtones 
of  Greuze's  simpering  village  maidens  and 
guilt-ridden  youths.  A  picture  such  as  Cottage 
girl  with  Dog  and  Pitcher  (Sir  Alfred  Boit)  is 
acceptable  in  spite  of  its  chilling  wistfulness, 
because  of  its  bravura  execution.  With  real 
children  Gainsborough  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful, as  in  the  delightful  Jfohn  and  Henry 
Truman-Villebois  (Private  Collection)  in 
which  he  uses  a  theme  often  treated  by 
Chardin,  the  building  of  a  house  of  cards, 
giving  it  a  grander  pictorial  context  which 
ultimately  derives  from  Van  Dyck.  The  result 
is  reminiscent  of  Drouais  and  even  anticipates 
Madame  Vigee-Lebrun.  Like  both  of  these 
artists,  Gainsborough  depicts  children  as 
children  not  as  miniature  adults,  placing  them 
in  relaxed,  graceful  postures  that  are  neverthe- 


less appropriate  to  their  social  standing. 

With  adults  too,  he  can  capture  a  quintes- 
sentially  revealing  attitude:  the  contrast  be- 
tween Lady  Howe's  cool  assurance  and  the 
Bacchic  abandon  of  Giovanna  Bacelli  (1782: 
Tate  Gallery)  is  instructive.  The  latter,  a 
celebrated  dancer,  strikes  a  balletic  pose  that 
would  have  been  considered  indecorous  in  an 
aristocratic  sitter.  Even  Mrs.  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  (Elizabeth  Linley),  although 
famous,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  her  family, 
for  her  musical  talents,  is  presented  in  a 
demure  seated  pose.  Mrs.  Sheridan  (National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington)  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1783,  the  year  in  which 
Gainsborough  was  composing  one  of  his  most 
appealing  essays  in  the  manner  of  Watteau, 
The  Mall  (Frick  Collection,  New  York), 
unfortunately  not  available  for  exhibition.  In 
this  the  figures  were  studied  from  dolls,  but 
there  is  none  of  the  stiffness  or  awkwardness 
that  so  often  results  from  this  practice,  as  in 
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Devis'  conversation  pieces  for  example.  On  the 
contrary  the  figures  individually  convey  a 
remarkable  sense  of  movement  while  the 
spacing  of  the  various  groups  creates  a  tension 
which  hints  at  the  intrigues  and  rivalries  of 
Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal.  In  fact,  al- 
though Watteau  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
ultimate  source  (Sir  Ellis  Waterhouse,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  'the  artist  appears  to  have 
wished  to  deny  it')  for  both  The  Mall  and  the 
slightly  later  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land with  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  there  are 
also  close  resemblances  to  the  engravings  by 
Moreau  le  jeune  for  the  Monument  de  Cos- 
tume, which  began  to  appear  in  1777,  even 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  technique.  The 
Arcadian  atmosphere  is  essentially  courtly, 
closer  to  the  Hameau  of  Versailles  than  to  the 
island  of  Cythera.  It  is  tempting  to  wonder, 
with  Sir  Ellis  Waterhouse,  how  Gainsborough 
would  have  benefitted  from  the  studio  training 
of  Tiepolo  or  Fragonard:  would  he  have 
produced  a  Banquet  of  Cleopatra  or  a  Fete  at 
Saint  Cloud?  The  late  unfinished  Diana  and 
Actaeon  (Royal  Collection)  suggests  that  he 
might  well  have  done. 


(Above,  left) 
Thomas  Gainsborough. 
The  Mall  1783, 
47  X  57  inches. 

Exhibited  at  Schomberg  House,  1784 
Frick  Collection,  New  York. 

(Left) 

Thomas  Gainsborough. 
John  and  Henry  Truman-Villeboid, 
'About  1783',  61  x  51  inches. 
Private  Collection. 

(Right) 

Thomas  Gainsborough. 

Giovanna  Bacelli, 

88'/2  X  57  inches. 

Painted  for  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 

exhibited  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London, 

1782. 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Jones,  1 784. 
Tate  Gallery,  London. 
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Puckered  and  pouting  lips,  swollen  eyes,  scooped-out  jowls, 
scarified  cheeks,  stick  arms,  jutting  breasts  and  buttocks. 
^Pointed  heads  on  cylindrical  necks.  Puffs  of  cowrie-incrusted 
plaited  hair,  bent  knees,  pot  bellies.  Hollow  eye  sockets.  Faces  and 
fangs.  An  army  standing  in  silent  dignity  with  an  air  of  profound 
meditation.  Each  piece,  with  its  presence,  its  own  particular 
form  and  force,  is  exciting  alone  but  helps  to  enrich  the 
whole.  Each  sculpture  contains  within  itself  the  secrets 
of  its  past  life  but  finds  a  new  identity  because  it  has 
been  chosen.  It  is  this  accumulation,  dense,  un- 
reasonable, seemingly  haphazard  but  in  fact 
carefully  and  sensitively  balanced,  which 
gives  this  collection  its  impact  and  origi- 
nality. Masks  from  famous  collections, 
statues  of  extreme  rarity,  take  their 
place  amongst  ethnographical  objects. 
No  special  treatment  for  star 
pieces,  no  display  cases  or  spot- 
lights, just  enough  filtered 
light  to  make  out  details. 

It  is  because  the  collector 
has  for  many  years  studied 
African  art  in  museums,  exhibitions, 
collections,  in  galleries  and  auctions, 
as  well  as  forming  his  own  library, 
that  he  feels  that  he  has  earned  his 
collection:  'I  learned  to  understand 
and  to  love  African  art'.  The  third 
generation  of  a  well-known  family  of 
collectors  of  Impressionist  paintings, 
he  himself  bought  contemporary  art. 
Although  always  interested  in  Afri- 
can sculpture,  it  was  not,  however, 
until  1970  that  he  took  the  decisive 
step  of  acquiring  his  first  piece. 
African  ar.  soon  became  a  passion, 
with  a  need  to  own,  to  possess. 

This  type  of  sculpture  was  made 
by  animists,  who  attribute  a  living 
soul  to  inanimate  objects  and  nat- 
ural phenomena.  The  mainly  settled 
agricultural  communities  were  found 
in  West  \nd  Central  Africa,  Liberia, 
the  Ivor}'  Coast,  Ghana,  Mali,  Guinea, 
the   Congo,    Dahomey,    Upper  Volta, 
Angola,  Cameroon,  Togo,  Nigeria.  Figure 
sculpture  is  scarcely  found  in  the  Muslem  parts 
of  Africa,  Islam  discouraging  the  representation 
of  living  creatures.  The  masks  and  figures  were  used 
during  festivities,  initiation  ceremonies,  funerals,  fertility 
rites,  or  as  guardians  of  villages  and  reliquaries  for  the  bones 
of  ancestors.  Some  were  intended  only  to  be  seen  by  the  high  priest  or 
members  of  a  sect  and  were  kept,  wrapped  in  material,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  hut.  On  the  other  hand,  masks,  often  part  of  an  elaborate  costume,  were 
worn  during  dances,  when  they  became  inhabited  by  a  spirit.  Besides 


tical 


these  ceremonial  pieces,  there  were  witch  doctors'  fetishes,  figures  stuck 
with  bells  or  nails,  pieces  of  textile,  human  hair,  feathers,  or  filled  with 
magic  potions.  A  giant  gourd  in  the  collection,  one  of  only  three  or  four 
known,  is  hung  with  thirty  or  so  human  jaws.  Even  utilitary  objects, 
spoons,  door  posts,  combs,  neck  rests,  loom  pulley,  musical 
instruments,  ceremonial  stools,  became  sculptures  by  the 
addition  of  human  figures  and  heads  or  animals.  The 
sculpture  can  be  hieratic,  with  a  coolness  of  composure, 
humoristic,  imaginative,  realistic  or  grotesque  (with 
sweeping  horns,  fangs,  exaggerated  pierced  ears  or 
eyes  standing  on  stalks).  With  this  range  of  styles 
from  naturalism  to  almost  abstract  stylisation, 
the  surface  can  vary  from  a  shining  smooth- 
ness, the  highly  polished  patina  going  from 
black  to  chestnut,  to  the  rough  undressed 
wood  of  rugged,  brutish  pieces. 
Sometimes  the  sculpture  is  col- 
oured and  patterned  in  white, 
black  or  brick- red.  Asymmetri- 
cal pieces  are  uncommon  in 
black  African  art.  It  is  frontal, 
the  figures  disposed  about  a  ver- 
axis  and  facing  forward, 
although  the  sculptor  pays  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  profile  view, 
with  a  satisfying  balance  of  round, 
angular  or  cubic  elements.  For  long 
believed  to  have  each  interpreted 
nature  according  to  his  own  vision, 
each  sculptor  in  fact  worked  with- 
in a  local  artistic  tradition  which 
had  developed  over  centuries. 
Knowledge  about  the  identifica- 
tion of  tribal  styles  has  progressed 
through  that  of  the  sub-tribes,  to 
towns  and  villages  and  even, 
though  rarely,  to  the  names  of 
individual  artists. 

Black  African  sculptures  were 
first  brought  back  to  Europe  by 
travellers  as  curiosities.  They  were 
then  treated  as  ethnographically  in- 
teresting objects.  It  was  due  to  a  few 
artists,  Vlaminck,  Derain,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  that  they  were  finally  con- 
sidered as  an  art  form.  From  this  time, 
1905,  Western  art  was  to  be  transformed  by 
this  revelation.  African  art  was  taken  up 
by  collectors  and  writers,  Frank  Havilland, 
Felix  Feneon,  Tristan  Tzara,  Apollinaire,  and  by 
the  great  dealers,  Paul  Guillaume,  Louis  Carre,  Charles 
Ratton,  Andre  Lefevre  .  .  .  by  the  1930s,  it  had  become  as  fashionable  as 
Japonism  had  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  great  period  of 
importation  into  Europe,  and  more  particularly  into  the  United  States, 
was  between  1950  and  1952.  It  went  on  until  the  late  1960s,  often  as  a 


Lynne  Thornton 


BUVCK  AFRICAN  ART  IN  PARIS 

The  new  interest  in  primitive  and  tribal  art  is  reflected  by  the  activities  of  a  French  private  collector, 
who  displays  his  African  art  among  the  French  furniture  and  the  modem  paintings. 
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result  of  the  upheavals  in  the  African  States, 
notably  the  Biafran  war.  For  a  long  time  called 
primitive  art,  it  is  only  for  the  last  few  years 
that  it  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  the  world.  Although  the  break  with 
naturalism  in  Western  painting  and  sculpture, 
so  indebted  to  the  Fauves'  and  Cubists'  discov- 
er}- has  made  us  more  receptive  to  the  stylised 
forms  of  African  art,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  it  within  its  original  African 
context. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  are  exciting 
about  collecting  black  African  art  is  that  no  one 
collection  resembles  another.  'It  depends  en- 
tirely on  personal  choice'.  A  collection  of 
paintings,  for  instance,  is  restricted  to  the  style 
of  work  of  the  particular  artists  in  question, 
and  is  therefore  limited.  With  African  art, 
although  the  ethnics  are  known,  the  author  is 
not,  therefore  the  notion  of  signatures  or  an 
individual  style  does  not  apply.  One's  own 
taste  and  appreciation  of  quality  are  primor- 
dial, as  long  as  they  are  backed  up  by 
knowledge.  There  are  no  limitations  to  the 
combinations  possible  in  this  type  of 
collection'.  There  is  something  else  which 
places  African  art  apart  from  other  forms  of 
art.  The  notion  of  authenticity,  when  it 
concerns  Western  painting  and  works  of  art,  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
artist  and  that  the  piece  in  question  was 
executed  during  a  certain  given  period  of  time. 
Here,  the  sculpture  is  not  only  anonymous  but 
its  age  is  generally  of  little  importance.  Al- 
though terracotta,  bronze  and  ivory  sculptures 
do  not  deteriorate,  those  in  wood  are  not 
generally  more  than  a  100  or  a  150  years  old, 
owing  to  difficult  African  climates.  They  are  in 
any  case  difficult  to  date.  The  term  authentic- 
ity in  the  case  of  African  sculpture,  then, 
means  that  the  object  should  have  been  made 
by  black  African  animists  with  a  ritual  signifi- 
cance and  should  have  actually  been  used. 
Signs  of  wear,  a  rubbed  patina,  a  loophole  of  a 
horn  worn  through  by  the  cord,  carefully 
repaired  cracks,  all  are  signs  that  the  piece  was 
not  just  made  for  the  tourist  trade,  already 
existant  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  sculpture  in  this  collection  comes  from 
many  different  ethnics.  He  is  not  more  interes- 
ted in  one  region  than  another.  All  that  counts 
is  the  quality,  rather  than  the  rarity  or  a 
fashionable  taste  for  one  region  or  another.  He 
has,  for  instance,  only  two  Kota  ancestral 
reliquaries  covered  in  brass  and  copper  of  a 
kind  particularly  sought  after  at  the  moment. 
Although  some  pieces  come  from  auctions  of 
famous  collections,  Andre  Lhote,  Andre  Vla- 
minck,  Pierre  Loeb,  Helena  Rubenstein,  Rene 
Rasmussen,  the  owner  does  not  consider  it 
necessar)'  to  have  this  seal  of  approval,  as 
though  provenances  automatically  guaranteed 
quality.  For  him,  it  is  just  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  coveted  object.  It  is  certain  that 
buying  sculpture  of  top  quality  has  become 
extremely  difficult  except  for  people  with 
unlimited  means,  due  to  the  spectacular  prices 
considered  normal  by  the  fanatical  collectors 


(Above  and  below)  » 

General  views  of  the  collection,  showing  the  African  pieces  contrasted 

with  traditional  French  furniture  and  contemporary  paintings. 
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of  African  art,  but  crazy  by  the  non-initiated, 
although  people  are  beginning  to  accept  Afri- 
can art  since  it  is  now  codified  and  consecrated 
by  these  high  prices  in  the  art  market.  The 
collector  says  that  he  started  buying  just  in 
time  to  be  able  to  acquire  important  pieces  just 
before  the  sharp  rise  (due  in  part  to  the  strict 
ban  on  exportation  by  African  States).  He  still, 
however,  follows  auctions  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  visiting  -  and  lending 
to  -  international  exhibitions.  And  he  is  still 
able  to  find  some  objects  he  wants  to  own. 
Hunting  for  things  is  all  very  well,  but  buying 


something  he  enjoys  is  much  better!  One  often 
finds  amongst  a  collection  of  early  twentieth- 
century  paintings,  a  piece  or  two  of  African  art 
as  an  illusion  to  its  influence  on  the  Fauves  and 
Cubists.  Although  naturally  aware  of  this 
connection,  it  does  not  interest  him  in  itself 
(although  a  head  with  a  dislocated  nose  and  a 
squashed  eye  pleases  many  of  his  friends  as 
being  so  similar  to  Picasso's  'Femme  qui 
pleure'.  He  is  above  all  a  specialist  of  African 
sculpture.  This  has  not  stopped  him,  however, 
mixing  in  African  beadwork  and  Kasai  textiles 
as  well  as  Indian,  Indonesian  and  Oceanic 


sculpture  and  ethnographical  objects.  And 
since  one  does  not  entirely  give  up  one's  first 
love,  there  are  a  few  paintings  from  his  earlier 
collection,  Klein,  Kandinsky,  Leger,  Calder, 
Wolfgang  Paalen.  It  is  a  collection  which  one 
could  savour  for  hours,  for  days,  discovering 
and  handling  each  piece,  but  one  which  leaves 
the  impression  of  being  a  world  apart.  'I  collect 
for  myself,  he  says  'not  for  other  people'. 


Photographs:  Michel  Nahmias. 


(Above) 

Henry  Famy.  The  Ogalalah  Sioux  — 
Rushing  Lightning,  watercolour 
on  cardboard,  9'^/i6  X  J'A  inches. 
Famy  distmguished  himself  as  an  observer 
of  personal  character.  Though  trained  as  a 
landscape  artist  rather  than  a  portrait 
painter,  he  could  render  a  likeness  with 
facility  while  capturing  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  sitter.  This  Ogalalah  warrior,  Rushing 
Lightning,  preserves  in  his  countenance  all  the 
pathos  which  symbolised  the  downfall  of  his 
people  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Though  adorned  with  the  proudest 
of  all  headpieces,  a  single  'coup'  feather 
denoting  he  was  the  first  to  touch  an  enemy  in 
battle.  Rushing  Lightning  manifests  in  his 
pitiful  expression  the  tragedy  which  had 
recently  befallen  him  and  his  people. 


Peter  H.  Hassrick 
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'I  believe  .  .  .  that  American  artists  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
foreign  schools  of  art,  or  our  own,  should  paint 
the  things  of  interest  they  see  around  them,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
people  who  may  call  them  commonplace  .  .  .'. 
y.  G.  Brown,  'American  Subjects  for  American  Painters', 
New  York  Herald, 
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In  the  Spring  of  1889  a  number  of  American 
painters,  Henry  Farny  and  Frederic  Reming- 
ton among  their  ranks,  submitted  works  to  a 
jury  of  American  artists  and  critics  who  were 
appointed  to  judge  what  might  be  appropriate 
for  inclusion  in  the  highly  touted  Paris  In- 
ternational Exposition.  By  late  August 
Harper's  Weekly  would  announce  that  both 
artists  had  garnered  significant  recognition  for 
their  work.  Remington  with  a  silver  medal  for 
his  oil  A  Lull  in  the  Fight  and  Farny  with  an 
Honorable  Mention  for  his  painting  Dowser. 

Between  the  2  artists  there  existed  a  com- 
monality of  interest  and  persuasion.  Each  had 
an  abiding  fascination  for  the  Far  West,  its 
people  and  its  saga.  Each  had  firsthand  know- 


ledge of  the  region  and  a  devoted  concern  for 
its  proper  pictorial  recording.  And,  each  was  to 
win  considerable  acclaim  in  future  years  for  his 
generous  and  talented  devotion  to  that  unique 
element  of  the  American  scene.  Yet  the 
similarities  ended  there.  For  Frederic  Rem- 
ington the  world  brimmed  with  masculine 
bravura  and  the  boldest  narratives  of  western 
adventure.  For  Henry  Farny  there  was  a 
sensitive  reckoning  with  the  charm  which 
made  the  frontier  a  special  place,  a  humility  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  West  allied  with  an 
empathy  for  its  diverse  human  elements. 

Although  both  artists  were  essentially 
regionalists,  Farny  presented  themes  and 
moods  in  his  painting  which  have  become 


(Above) 

Henry  Farny.  Pastures  New,  15  X  28  inches. 
Creating  a  sense  of  drama  and  anticipation 
with  only  two  figures  in  a  barren  landscape 
was  a  difficult  task  at  best.  Yet  Farny  was  a 
master  of  exploring  the  ultimate  potential  of 
understatement.  The  closely  allied  harmonies 
of  the  painting,  punctuated  only  by  the 
waning  moon  and  the  bright  red  on  the  details 
of  the  costumes,  provide  a  comfortable  visual 
continuity.  The  simple  gesture  of  one  rider 
and  the  concerned  expression  of  the  other, 
however,  suggest  that  the  quiet  flow  of 
nature's  elements  -  water,  light  and  air  - 
may  soon  be  disturbed  by  some  unseen 
external  force. 
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central  to  all.  His  works  are  bound  together 
with  universal  preceptions,  fashioned  from  an 
understanaing  of  man's  place  in  a  world  of 
omnipresent  beauty'  and  force.  His  American 
West  was  at  once  composed  in  the  calm  of 
nature's  tranquility  and  in  the  dynamics  of 
man's  presence.  His  was  perhaps  the  truest 
image  of  the  West's  diverse  temper. 

Frangots  Henri  Farny  was  born  in  France  in 
1847.  He  was  6  when  his  family  moved  to 
America  and  settled  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
From  childhood  he  was  fascinated  with  In- 
dians whom  he  encountered  in  this  frontier 
environment.  When  his  family  moved  further 
west,  but  closer  to  civilisation,  taking  up 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  he  harboured  a  restive 
impulse  to  preserve  the  uniqueness  of 
America's  wilderness  and  its  native  peoples. 

Determined  in  his  boyhood  to  become  a 
painter,  Farny  attempted  to  persuade  his 
family  to  send  him  abroad  for  formal  training. 
In  his  early  20s  Farny  prevailed,  and  he  sailed 
for  Rome  in  1866.  He  studied  for  a  time  there, 
then  proceeded  to  Diisseldorf,  Vienna  and 
finally  Munich  before  returning  to  America  in 
1870.  His  initial  successes  were  slim.  Though 
he  was  able  to  place  a  few  illustrations  with 
Harper's  Weekly  and  win  commissions  for  an 
occasional  circus  poster,  he  was  drawn  back  to 
Europe  3  years  later. 

Despite  his  attachment  to  Europe,  it  was  the 
lessons  of  his  homeland  which  provided  the 
basis  for  pictorial  understanding  without 
which  Farny  would  never  have  found  success. 
In  1881  he  discovered  a  theme  which  would 


(Above) 

Henry  Farny.  Indian  Encampment,  1897, 
gouache  and  tempera,  signed  lower  right, 
13  X  24'/2  inches,  jf.  N.  Bartfield  Galleries, 
New  York.  In  his  view  of  the  Western 
landscape,  Famy's  perspective  was  unique 
from  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Strongly 
influenced  by  the  formal  compositional 
qualities  of  Japanese  prints,  the  painter 
approached  broad  reaches  of  scenery  with 
studied  rather  than  firsthand  observation.  By 
using  a  bird's-eye  perspective,  Farny  directed 
his  viewpoint  to  focus  down  on  the  landscape 
thus  allowing  the  flow  of  the  prairies  and 
foothills  to  be  revealed  rather  than  suggested. 
His  placement  of  the  horizon  line  in  the  top 
one-third  of  the  picture  and  the  river 
reinforced  that  same  sense  of  expansiveness. 
In  such  a  setting  his  figures  appear  toy-like. 


(Right) 

Henry  Farny.  Woodchopper,  watercolour  and 
gouache  on  cardboard,  13' A  x  6'/2  inches.  If 
indeed,  as  the  inscription  suggests,  this  Sioux 
woman  was  drawn  by  George  Catlin,  she  was 
either  very  young  in  the  1830s  or  very  much 
older  than  Farny  portrayed  her  fifty  years 
later. 
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;ive  his  work  its  true  character  -  the  American 
ndian.  The  occasion  of  his  renewed  attention 
o  Indians  came  with  the  surrender  of  the  great 
Moux  chief,  Sitting  Bull.  Farny,  seeing  his 
mmediate  future  as  an  illustrator  of  vital 
^erican  subjects,  was  drawn  west  to  record 
he  sensational  news.  In  hopes  of  capturing  in 
Daint  the  image  of  the  captive  chief,  Farny 
lurried  west  to  the  Sioux  agency  at  Standing 
lock  where  Sitting  Bull  had  been  incarcerated 
iirectly  following  his  surrender.  When  the 
irtist  arrived  however,  the  Sioux  leader  had 
jeen  moved  to  Fort  Randall  in  Dakota  Territ- 
)ry.  Yet  even  without  this  central  figure, 
?arny's  enthusiasm  waxed  high.  He  would  tell 
reporters  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  8 
November  1881:  'The  plains,  the  buttes,  the 
vhole  country  and  its  people  are  fuller  of 
naterial  for  the  artist  than  any  country  in 
Europe'. 

j  Though  it  was  a  conclusion  spawned  by 
|/outhful  infatuation  and  a  bewildered  sense  of 
jinion  with  the  vastness  of  Western  space  and 
ijiistory,  Farny  was  deeply  enough  attracted  to 
ijhe  scene  to  be  captured  for  life.  He  would 
]:herish  that  place  and  that  time  and  in  so  doing 
{would  draw  the  rest  of  America  to  his  side. 

Farny  made  many  subsequent  trips  to  the 
West  -  to  Montana,  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
a  and  to  other  locations  full  of  exotic  zest.  By 
he  early  1890s,  he  was  widely  known  for  his 
istute  observations  of  the  Far  West,  for  com- 
bining romance  with  a  crisply  delineated  real- 
ism. There  was  enough  mystery  to  sway  the 
strictest  of  pragmatic  minds  and  yet  enough 


(Above) 

Henry  Farny.  Toilers  of  the  Plains,  1882, 
22Vi6  X  40  inches.  Farny 's  early  studio  work, 
as  contrasted  with  his  Western  field  studies, 
evinces  a  sombre,  pointedly  formalised 
approach  to  his  subject.  In  Toilers  of  the 
Plains,  which  was  probably  painted  for  a 
European  audience  (possibly  the  painting  of 
the  same  title  accepted  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of 1882),  the  subdued  light  and 
studied  composition  reflected  lessons  learned 
from  Japanese  prints  and  Munich  academies. 


(Pight) 

Henry  Farny.  The  Challenge, 
pastel  on  paper,  47V8  X  JJVs  inches. 
This  sketch  for  The  Challenge  is  unique  in 
Farny 's  work  in  several  respects.  First,  it  is 
an  unusually  large  picture  for  an  artist  who, 
for  the  most  part,  specialised  in  small,  finely 
finished  paintings.  Second,  it  is  Farny' s  only 
known  pastel.  Third,  it  is  among  the  few 
paintings  by  Farny  depicting  dramatic  action. 
The  fact  that  the  Indian  with  a  band  of 
warriors  supporting  him,  looks  directly  at  the 
spectator  and  has  just  pulled  his  horse  to  a 
stop,  lends  a  menace  to  the  theme  in  contrast 
to  the  harmonious  and  peaceful  compositions 
usually  found  in  Farny' s  work.  The 
inscription  indicates  that  this  pastel  was 
intended  as  a  sketch  for  another  painting, 
perhaps  an  oil,  which  has  not  been  located 
and  may  not  have  been  completed. 


elemental  truth  to  bring  even  the  staunchest 
romantic  to  a  perception  of  reality.  Farny  play- 
ed both  persuasions  and,  in  so  doing,  gained  his 
most  popular  achievement.  Of  Farny's  realism, 
Edward  F.  Flynn,  wrote:  'Farny  paints  not 
only  the  real  Indian  and  his  real  life,  but  he 
paints  the  real  scenery  of  the  real  Indian  coun- 
try, from  the  brilliantly  coloured  mesas  of  the 
Zuni  territory  to  the  wild,  drear,  snow-tipped 
canyons  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Buttes  of  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Sioux'  {The  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial Gazette,  14  March  1893). 
■Conversely,  the  more  romantic  side  of 
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Farny's  character  imbued  his  work  and  his 
lifestyle  with  special  emblems  of  exotic  be- 
musement.  In  one  of  Farny's  early  exhibitions, 
the  combination  of  paintings  and  studio  collec- 
tion were  juxtaposed  to  present  an  overtly  pic- 
turesque effect.  As  an  observer  noted:  'The 
decorations  of  the  room  in  which  the  Farny 
pictures  will  hang  will  be  picturesque  and 
appropriate.  The  spoils  of  many  an  Indian 
camp,  the  barbaric  trappings  of  the  chase,  and 
post  and  Bad  Lands  battlefields,  trophies  of  the 
hunt  on  lone  prairies  and  in  echoing  canyons, 
will  be  used  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  paintings  that  depict  the 
real  life  of  a  race  whom  romanticists  have 
woven  many  a  fascinating  tale  and  about  whose 
history  and  customs  tomes  of  ethnological  love 
have  been  written'. 

Beyond  this  knack  for  combining  truth  and 
romanticism  in  his  portrayal  of  Indian  life, 
Farny  possessed  an  uncanny  ability  to  observe 
nature,  its  forms  and  the  light  which  brought 
life  and  colour  to  its  countenance.  He  had  early 
in  his  career  determined  to  be  a  figure  painter, 
and  it  is  through  his  human  subjects  that  he 
earned  recognition.  But  the  lessons  learned 


(Below,  left) 

Henry  Farny.  Happy  Days  of  Long  Ago. 
1912,  33'/i6  X  22^/4  inches. 
One  of  Farny's  recurring  themes  involved  a 
record,  at  least  in  the  title  of  his  works,  of  the 
carefree  life  of  the  American  Indians  before 
their  existence  was  threatened  by  encroaching 
whites.  Sheltered  in  the  broad  shadows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  this  band  of  Indians  flows 
along  with  life  in  a  pattern  set  to  motion  by 
their  ancestors. 


(Below,  right) 

Henry  Farny.  Squaw  and  Papoose  -  bringing 
in  the  Wood,  gouache  on  panel,  7x5  inches. 
Farny,  satisfied  with  such  genre  subjects, 
brought  them  beyond  the  mundane  to 
statements  of  empathy  for  the  human 
condition.  Sensitive  to  the  people  in  his 
paintings,  Farny  was  also  attuned  to  their 
place  in  the  environment.  His  remarkable 
ability  to  portray  the  temperature  of  light  and 
the  human  presence  allowed  Farny  to  achieve 
a  unique  form  of  art. 


from  his  early  mentors,  such  as  landscape 
painter  Herman  Herzog  in  Diisseldorf,  were 
those  which  would  serve  him  best.  For  Farny, 
though  known  today  as  a  portrayer  of  Indians, 
was  in  truth  most  distinctive  as  a  landscapist. 
Denny  Carter  in  'Henry  Farny'  observed  of 
Farny's  work  his  'greatest  achievement  as  an 
artist,  was  his  depiction  of  the  western 
country'. 

Even  in  his  own  day,  afficionados  of  Farny's 
work  noted  the  importance  of  the  artist's 
approach  to  nature.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on 
viewing  a  group  of  Farny  paintings  on  display 
in  Cincinnati  in  1910  was  especially  impressed 
by  a  south  western  view  which  concentrated  on 
the  landscape  rather  than  the  Indians.  He 
remarked:  'It  is  like  going  home  to  see  that,  I 
have  seen  exactly  that  landscape  a  hundred 
times.  It  is  perfect.  It  is  the  real  West'. 

Farny,  in  fact,  had  difficulty  with  the 
rendering  of  figures,  particularly  horses  and 
other  four-legged  creatures.  Rarely  do  his 
horses  find  solid  anatomical  foundation  -  they 
seem  to  float  on  top  of  the  picture  surface  as 
silhouettes  or  cutouts,  neither  supporting  their 
riders  nor  touching  the  earth  which  supports 
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*  i  heir  mass.  The  -Indians  become  less  believ- 
1  iible  as  a  consequence  of  the  animals  they  ride 
[)T  lead,  yet  the  backdrop  of  western  space  and 
^  [jrandeur  and  omnipresent  light  control  these 

fiortcomings  and  impose  a  spectrum  of  ele- 
ental  beauty  and  relevance  which  absorb 
en  the  most  critical  of  observers. 
The  glow  and  reverence  of  Farny's  paintings 
have  captivated  historic  as  well  as  modern 
s  audiences.  For  those  qualities  have  brought  to 
light  an  image  of  our  West  which  will  endure  in 
those  who  hold  the  West  as  fundamental 
sources  of  American  history  and  beauty. 


(Above) 

Henry  Famy.  Near  Standing  Rock,  gouache 
on  paper  mounted  on  board,  J'A  X  14  inches. 
Famy  arrived  too  late  to  see  Sitting  Bull 
incarcerated  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  and 
his  hopes  of  recording  a  likeness  were  dashed. 
Despite  this  disappointment,  Famy  was  not 
left  short  of  all  his  expectations.  The  Western 
landscape  provided  an  imposing  and  vital 
image  for  the  painter's  brush.  He  took  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  establishingeven 
in  such  intimate  views  as  this  a  union  of  sky 
and  land  which  speakonly  of  Westemspace. 


(Below) 

Henry  Famy.  Fording  the  Stream, 
22  X  20  inches.  In  many  of  Famy's  most 
successful  works  he  employed  several 
successive  horizontal  planes  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  receding  depth.  Even  when  he 
avoided  precise  detailing  of  figures  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  as  in  this  picture,  the 
artist  achieved  a  remarkable  spatial  illusion. 
Combining  open,  free  brushwork  with  muted 
tonalities,  he  set  a  unique  mystery  and  glow  to 
his  scenes  of  everyday  Indian  life. 
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Geoffrey  Munn 


J  Iccording  to  The  Times  of  13  June  1883, 
7  A  \  the  business  which  Fortunate  Pio 
LOA  Castellani  (1794-1865)  founded  in 
1814  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Raggi 
jn  the  Via  de  Corso  in  Rome  was  not  only  a 
eweller's  shop  but  a  picture  dealing  salon. 
Both  aspects  of  the  business  were  aimed  at 
roreign  trade  and  therefore  the  jewellery 
ichoed  the  French  and  English  taste. 

Encouraged  by  a  few  real  admirers  of 
mcient  art  Castellani  began  in  the  1820s  to 
-ealise  the  potential  market  for  accurately  and 
lonestly  represented  reproductions  of  Antique 
,ewellery.  Apparently  a  jeweller  called  Sarno 
,n  Naples  had  given  the  movement  its  first 
mpetus  and  fostered  by  demand  from  abroad 
:he  project  thrived. 

Fortunato  Castellani  had  8  sons  and  he 
:hose  2  of  them,  Alessandro  (1822-1883),  and 
Augusto  (1829-1914),  to  follow  him  in  the 
business  of  jeweller  and  goldsmith. 
Alessandro's  commitment  to  liberal  politics 
and  the  resulting  imprisonment  and  exile  he 
suffered  in  its  cause,  interrupted  his  career. 
Furthermore  his  early  family  life  was  devas- 
tated by  the  untimely  loss  of  his  wife  and  son, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  in  a 
hunting  accident,  excluding  him  to  some 
extent  from  workshop  activities.  Consequent- 
ly, management  of  the  firm  fell  to  Augusto  and 
Alessandro  adopted  the  role  of  antique  dealer, 
collector,  and  most  importantly  of  all,  bio- 
grapher and  foreign  representative  of  the 
house. 

Alessandro  lectured  in  Paris  to  the  members 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  on  the  Jewellery  of  the  Ancients,  and  in 
the  early  1860s  he  opened  a  small  but  success- 
ful branch  at  5  Champs  Elysees.  In  1861  he 
visited  London  and  addressed  the  Arch- 
aeological Institute  with  a  paper  called 
'Antique  Jewellery  and  its  Revival'  which  was 
privately  circulated  in  August  1862.  A  version 
of  the  same  was  also  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876. 

The  sources  of  so  much  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Neo-Historical  jewellery  we  associate 
with  the  Castellani's  are  outlined  in  these 
publications. 

Michaelangelo  de  Caetani,  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta  (1804—1883),  a  contemporary  aesthete 
and  liberal,  is  credited  as  a  constant  and 
learned  guide,  as  well  as  an  occasional  designer 
of  Castellani  jewels.  The  Schmuck  Museum  in 
Pforzheim  holds  a  bracelet  (9)  which  clearly 
derives  from  the  design  now  housed  in  the 
Caetani  archives  (10).  As  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  the  inspiration  is  somewhat  eclectic  and 
the  form,  which  probably  has  its  aesthetic 
ancestry  in  a  jewel  such  as  those  found  in 
Eretria  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  bc,  is 
tempered  by  the  addition  of  gemstones  in 
Renaissance-style  gold  collets.  The  Duke  of 
Sermoneta  is  also  known  to  have  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  during  the  creation  of  the 
parure,  made  by  Castellani  for  the  Countess  of 
Crawford,  now  housed  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London.  However,  his  part 


in  the  design  must  have  been  minimal  since, 
according  to  'Encyclopaedia  Italiana'  he  was 
quite  blind  by  1865.  The  Duke's  interest  in  the 
Antique  was  wide  ranging,  and  his  designs 
drew  equally  on  Byzantine,  Mediaeval,  Re- 
naissance, and  Classical  sources,  with  a  slight 
predilection  for  Lombardic  jewels.  The  cata- 
logue of  'The  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Jewellery  and  Personal  Ornaments' 
which  took  place  in  the  South  Kensington 
Musuem  in  1872/73  had  a  specific  category  for 
Modern  Work  after  Antique  models  and  here 
exhibit  586  is  described  as  a  coronet  formed  of 
bouquets  of  white  flowers  in  enamel  with  gold 
stems  and  leaves  designed  by  the  Duke  of 
Sermoneta  and  made  by  Castellani.  He  also 
had  a  hand  in  the  conception  of  the  present- 
ation sword  made  by  Augusto  Castellani  to  be 
given  to  Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  People  of 
Rome  in  1859.  This  extraordinary  object  is 
illustrated  in  colour  in  J.  B.  Waring's 
'Industrial  Art  and  Sculpture  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition'  in  1862  and  is  presumably 
decorated  with  mosaic  work. 


/;  One  of  the  marks  of  the  Castellani  atelier. 

2:  A  pair  of  bracelets  in  mosaic  mounted  in 
gold  showing  early  Christian  devices.  Each 
plaque  signed  in  reverse  with  plain 
monogram.  Length:  6^/2  inches. 
S.  y.  Phillips,  London. 

3:  A  gold  diadem  decorated  with  Royal  Blue 
dipped,  and  eau  de  nil  and  powder  blue 
cloisonne,  enamels  set  with  brown  agate  and 
white  glass  beads.  Signed  twice  with  plain 
monogram.  Height:  PA  inches. 
Ex.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection. 
Private  Collection. 


4:  A  Neo-Renaissance  jewel  by  Castellani, 
Height:  JVs  inches. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


4 


Caetani  is  acknowledged  by  Alessandro 
Castellani,  together  with  a  certain  Count 
Oulsouffief ,  as  being  the  chief  advisers  to  the 
family  in  the  work  on  early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  mosaics.  Sadly  Oulsouffief  died 
before  results  of  his  work  could  be  clearly  seen 
but  the  Castellani  family  continued  to  scour 
the  basilicas  of  Saint  Alexander  and  others  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  for  inspiration.  The 
unforgettable  mosaics  of  Ravenna  were  also  a 
source.  The  bracelets  in  (2)  show  in  their 
rather  severe  elegance  how  the  art  of  mosaic 
work  had  been  raised  above  the  banality  of 
contemporary  porcelain  paintings  so  often 
used  as  models. 

Like  Caetani  the  Marquis  of  Campana  was  a 
key  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Castellani  firm. 
An  insatiable  collector  of  all  manner  of  antique 
objects,  the  Marquis  assembled  what  was  to  be 
described  later  by  Mr.  Newton,  then  keeper  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  as  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
ancient  gold  and  silver  ornaments  ever  assemb- 
led. The  Castellani  family  were  intimately 
involved  in  the  acquisition,  restoration,  cata- 
loguing, and  eventual  sale  of  these  precious 
objects  to  Napoleon  iii. 

The  purchase  of  the  929  jewels  and  their 
export  from  Italy  came  about  because  the 
Marquis,  Director  of  the  Sacro  Monte  di  Pieta, 
was  accused  of  maladministration  and  pecula- 
tion and  imprisoned  for  these  alleged  crimes  in 
1859.  In  his  private  memoirs  Augusto  Castel- 
lani asserts  the  innocence  of  the  Marquis,  who 
declared  he  was  the  victim  of  a  reprisal  by  the 
Clerical  Government  for  non-collaboration. 
Fortunato  Pio  Castellani  and  his  2  sons  tried  in 
vain  to  save  Campana  and  preserve  the  jewels 
for  the  nation.  They  even  suggested  a  forma- 
tion of  a  limited  company  to  repay  the  debt  of 
900,000  scudi  by  exhibiting  the  jewels  to  the 
public  at  a  fee  of  1  scudo  a  head.  Furthermore 
Augusto  Castellani  held  the  money  could 
quickly  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  duplicates, 
presumably  of  their  own  manufacture.  But  all 
to  no  avail  since  by  1860  the  entire  collection  of 
gold  and  silver  belonged  to  the  French. 

In  an  Italian  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
tentatively  dated  1850  by  the  British  Library, 
there  is  already  evidence  that  certain  objects 
owned  by  Campana  were  popular  sources  for 
modern  goldsmiths  work:  'E  si  portentosa  la 
varieta  di  questa  speciale  elegantissima  raccol- 
ta  di  orecchini  e  pendenti,  che  potrebbe 
additarsi  qual  repertorio  artistico  e  tipico  a 
promuovere  il  buon  gusto  nella  moderna 
orificeria'. 

The  Castellanis  made  several  pastiches  of 
antique  jewels  held  by  Campana  for  they  had 
the  added  advantage  of  being  in  possession  of 
plaster  casts  of  every  jewel  as  well  as  their  first 
hand  experience  of  the  same.  The  earrings  in 
(8)  are  an  eloquent  example  of  one  of  the  more 
direct  copies.  The  technique  employed  on  the 
antique  prototypes  said  to  have  come  from 
Vulci  is  called  dipped  enamel.  The  technique 
is  fully  examined  in  'Greek  and  Roman 
Jewellery'  by  R.  A.  Higgins,  together  with  a 
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method  for  constructing  loop-in-loop  chain 
work  also  used  in  the  earrings.  Another  version 
of  this  type  of  jewel  but  with  a  cockerel  instead 
of  a  swan,  is  number  190  in  the  Campana 
catalogue  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
sale  of  the  effects  of  Alessandro  Castellani  in 
Rome  in  1884  there  was  sold  another  pair  of  the 
same  form  signed  with  the  monogram  of  the 
firm. 

At  the  1884  sale  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  purchased,  amongst  other  things,  a 
pair  of  modern  bracelets  by  Alessandro  Cas- 
tellani which  derive  from  prototypes  in  the 
Campana  collection,  now  housed  in  The 
Louvre.  Apparently  the  purchase  was  all  the 
more  attractive  since  they  could  be  bought  'for 
less  that  it  would  cost  to  make  them'  and  they 
would  be  useful  for  circulating  exhibitions  and 
as  instruction  to  young  goldsmiths.  The  jewels 
are  profusely  decorated  with  filigree  and 
granulation  and  since  they  are  hinged  and  are 
decorated  with  so  many  different  patterns  and 
textures  it  has  been  suggested  by  Judith  Rudoe 
of  the  British  Museum  that  the  originals  were 
made  up  from  antique  fragments,  probably 
from  earrings. 

A  loose  copy  of  one  of  the  3  jewels  of  this 
nature  held  by  Campana  is  in  the  Hull-Grundy 
gift  to  the  British  Museum  and  is  made  by 
Melillo,  and  a  fourth  bracelet  is  in  a  private 
collection  and  is  illustrated  in  ( 1 5 ) .  One  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  such  bracelets  were 

6:  Copies  of  the  Founder  Jewel  by  Castellani, 
signed  monogram  in  cartouche.  Height: 
I Wi6  inches.  Private  Collection,  New  York. 


particularly  enjoyed  by  modern  craftsmen  for 
they  provided  a  chance  to  exhibit  prowess  in 
the  imitation  of  granulation,  filigree  and 
jointing  of  goldwork  in  which  the  ancients 
excelled. 

The  jewel  from  the  Campana  Collection 
which  received  such  universal  acclaim  for  its 
purity  of  inspiration  and  unadulterated  state  is 
the  diadem  or  stephane  found  at  Palo  in 
Etruria.  It  is  number  206  in  the  Campana 
Catalogue  which  reads  thus  'e  che  e  oggetto 
d'ammirazione  a'  moderni  orefici'.  Indeed 
Castellani  made  a  close  copy  of  the  jewel 
which,  like  the  original,  is  decorated  with 
enamel  and  represents  one  of  the  finest  arch- 
aeological essays  ever  attempted  by  the  firm 
(3). 

In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  in  1883  F. 
Lenormant  published  a  review  of  the  Campana 


5  ^ 

5:  The  Founders  Jewel,  French, 
fourteenth  century. 
New  College,  Oxford. 


collection  in  which  he  was  unstinted  in  his. 
praise  of  2  of  the  jewels  recently  acquired  by 
France.  One  was  the  stephane  and  the  other 
was  the  extraordinary  bulla  found  at  Chiusi 

(11)  .  According  to  Lenormant  it  is  a  head  of 
Bacchus,  but  today  it  is  more  often  described 
as  Achelous,  the  River  God.  He  insisted  that 
the  work  and  style  are  so  remarkable  that  the 
jewel  merited  all  the  attention  it  received  from 
the  modern  craftsmen  who  viewed  it. 

Three  revivalist  jewels  are  known  to  date 
which  appear  to  owe  their  origins  to  the 
Etruscan  pendant.  One  is  the  beaded  necklace 
by  Giuliano  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, another  is  a  close  copy  by  Castellani 
housed  in  the  Villa  Giulia  Museum  in  Rome 

(12)  .  The  third  is  the  nineteenth-century  few/Za 

(13)  which  bears  no  signature  but  the  quality 
of  the  jewel  and  in  particular  the  granulation  is 
so  fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  work  far 
from  the  Castellani  workshops.  Comparison 
with  the  original  reveals  some  adaptions.  A 
diadem  of  leaves  and  berries  has  been  added  to 
the  curled  hair,  possibly  to  reinforce  the 
Bacchus  image  and  the  eyes  have  lost  their 
original  spirit  and  now  betray  a  nineteenth- 
century  hand. 

Other  favourites  from  the  Campana  Collec- 
tion is  the  Helios  brooches  now  in  the  Louvre; 
these  were  prototypes  for  a  Castellani  pastiche 
purchased  by  Mrs.  J.  Hull-Grundy  and  given 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1978. 

T*he  Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1872/3  already  cited  contained  6 
jewels  by  Catellani,  one  being  a  corona  copied 
from  an  antique  original  found  at  Cumae,  and 
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Another  being  a  pair  of  earrings  in  the  form  of 
gold  discs,  with  enamelled  pendants  modelled 
as  bunches  of  grapes  described  as  being  after 
antique  originals  in  the  Campana  Collection. 

The  Castellani  family  were  invited  in  the 
late  1830s  to  advise  the  Papal  States  on  the 
acquisition  of  treasures  from  the  Regulini 
Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri,  and  the  granulation 
they  saw  there  proved  a  powerful  incentive  to 
continue  with  their  experiments  in  this 
medium.  The  discoveries  at  Vulci  and  Chiusi 
have  already  been  seen  to  influence  the  Castell- 
ani repertoire,  but  Alessandro  tells  us  in 
'Antique  Jewellery  and  Its  Revival'  that  the 
sites  of  Toscanella  explored  by  Secendiano 
Campanari,  and  at  Caere  by  the  Marquis  of 
Campana,  were  also  very  rewarding.  Among 
other  sites  mentioned  are  Cumae,  Ostia,  and 
Kerch  in  the  Crimea. 

As  Charlotte  Gere  has  pointed  out  in 
'Victorian  Jewellery  Design'  the  Castellani 
Collection  was  also  a  source  for  the  pastiches 
made  by  the  firm.  Augusto  Castellani  acquired 
for  his  collection  a  pair  of  earrings  in  the  form 
of  female  heads  decorated  with  necklace 
diadems  and  earrings  which  were  found  at 
Kerch.  He  showed  them  to  Eugene  Fontenay 
who  records  the  experience  in  'Les  Bijoux 
Anciens  et  Modernes'.  The  earrings  naturally 
entered  the  commercial  repertoire  of  the 
Castellani's  and  the  results  are  to  be  seen  in  (7) . 

The  Tomb  of  KolObaat  Kerch,  dating  from 
375-350  BC,  was  possibly  seen  in  person 
by  Alessandro  Castellani  when  it  was  exca- 
vated in  1864.  At  any  rate,  the  finds  were 
widely  published  in  a  paper  entitled  'An- 


8:  Dipped  enamel  and  gold  earrings  copied 
from  prototypes  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
Signed  with  plain  monogram. 
Length  PA  inches. 


tiquites  du  Bosphore  Cimmerien'  by  Gilles. 

An  extraordinary  necklace  and  a  pair  of 
pendants,  possibly  breast  ornaments,  which 
were  discovered  there,  were  acquired  by  The 
Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad.  They  were 
later  to  be  models  for  the  jewels  by  Castellani 
(14).  These  pastiches  were  acquired  from  the 
posthumous  sale  of  Alessandro's  effects  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  the 
bracelets  already  mentioned.  The  pendants, 
which  represent  Thetis  with  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  are  rendered  in  repousse  gold  panels 
which  are  in  turn  hung  with  vase-shaped 
ornaments  on  a  complex  mesh  of  loop-in-loop 
chain  work.  The  necklace  is  in  the  form  of  a 
flexible  band  of  similar  chain  work  hung  with 
over  60  vases.  The  quality  of  granulation  work 
is  inferior  to  that  generally  found  on  Castellani 
jewels  and  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  the 
ornaments  were  repeated  by  some  method  of 
casting  rather  than  by  the  individual  attention 
which  would  have  been  lavished  on  the  origi- 
nals. The  pendants  are  datable  to  between 
1865  and  1884. 

In  the  same  sale  Lot  855  was  a  copy  of  a 
necklace  found  in  the  Crimea  composed  of  18 
heads  of  lo,  while  the  next  lot  was  a  copy  of  a 
diadem  found  in  South  Russia  decorated  with 
red,  blue  and  green  enamels,  and  offered  for 
sale  as  a  masterpiece  of  goldsmith's  work. 

According  to  'Antique  Jewellery  and  Its 
Revival'  the  jewels  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  were  not  held  in  such  high 
esteem  as  those  from  the  more  distant  past,  and 
owing  to  their  rarity  portraits  of  the  period 
were  frequently  used  as  sources.  Nonetheless 


10 

10:  A  design  for  a  bracelet  by 
Michaelangelo  Caetnai,  Duke  of  Sermoneta. 
Caetani  Archives,  Rome. 


(Left) 

9:  A  granulated  gold  bracelet  in  the  form  of 
entwined  snakes  decorated  with  rubies  and 
emeralds.  Signed  twice  with  plain  monogram. 
Length:  J'/s  inches.  The  Villa  Giulia  Museum 
in  Rome  holds  a  version  of  this  bracelet. 
Schumukmuseum  Pforzheim. 
Photograph:  Gunter Meyer. 
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reproductions  of  Renaissance  jewels  following 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  frequently  formed  part 
of  the  Cas:-  iiani  repertoire  (4). 

The  pendant  illustrated  is  in  the  style  of  the 
mid-sixteenth  centun,-  and  is  decorated  with 
enamel,  rubies,  pearls  and  a  diamond,  and 
centres  on  a  sapphire  intaglio  of  a  nineteenth- 
centur}'  battle  scene.  No  provenance  for  this 
gem  has  yet  been  suggested  but  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  the  Castellani's  had  in  their 
workshops  engravers  who  produced  many  of 
the  cameos  and  intaglios  which  figure  in  the 
jeweller)'.  Some  are  signed  with  the  monogram 
of  two  'c's.  We  learn  from  'Engraved  Gems', 
London  1908  by  Duffield  Osborne,  the  name 
of  one  of  these  car\'ers  was  Gaetano  Trabacchi. 
I  am  grateful  to  Charlotte  Gere  of  the  British 
Museum  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  fact. 

WTien  Alessandro  Castellani  visited  England 
in  the  early  1860s  it  was  very  probably  to 
establish,  in  Frith  Street,  his  pupil.  Carlo 
Giuliano,  as  manager  of  the  London  branch. 
Doubtless  he  took  this  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  fourteenth-centur\'  French  'Founders 
Jewel'  at  New  College,  Oxford  (5).  Like  so 
many  of  the  jewels  which  were  admired  by 
members  of  the  family,  this  formed  the  model 
for  a  pastiche.  In  this  case  4  versions  are 
known,  3  illustrated  here  and  another  in  the 
Villa  Giuha  Museum  Rome  (6).  They  are  set 
with  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires  respec- 
tively. Interestingly  the  archways  occupied  by 
the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  and  Mary  are 
decorated  with  plique-a-jour  enamel  in  each 
case.  The  Castellanis  had  heard  of  the  techni- 
que through  'Peinture  en  Email'  by  Jules 
Labarte,  published  in  Paris  in  1856,  where  the 
author  says  the  method,  although  known  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  now  been  lost  and  appealed 
to  working  goldsmiths  to  revive  it.  The 
Castellani  family  accepted  the  challenge  and 
Labarte  was  later  to  acknowledge  them  as 
wholly  successful  in  the  venture. 

The  versions  of  the  Founders  Jewel  by 
Castellani  amply  illustrate  their  creator's  in- 
terest in  all  aspects  of  jewellery  design  and 
technique. 

How  far  the  Castellani  family  were  success- 
ful in  their  search  for  the  secret  of  granulation 
has  yet  to  be  minutely  examined.  HoMever, 
Alessandro  explained  that  the  best  results  were 
achieved  by  the  use  of  an  arsenite  flux  and  an 
impalpably  fine  solder. 

This  is  supported  by  the  discovery  made  by 
R.  W.  K.  Honeycombe,  Professor  of  Metal- 
lurgy- at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneford  during  their  use  of  a 
scanning  electron  microscope.  The  jointing  of 
a  Castellani  brooch  with  a  beaded  border  (Lot 
380,  Christie's  Geneva,  November  1977)  was 
found  to  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  a  silver 
solder  on  high  quality  gold  and  not  the 
colloidal  hard  soldering  used  by  the  ancients. 
One  of  the  bracelets  purchased  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  1884  (Museum  Num- 
ber 634884)  was  recently  examined  by  Miss  J. 
Darrah  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  through  a  microscope  and  the  gran- 


ules were  found  to  be  in  the  region  of  0. 10  mm. 
and  were  somewhat  clogged  by  the  metal 
ground  to  which  they  were  attached.  Com- 
parison was  made  with  a  circular  gold  orna- 
ment of  seventh  centun,-  bc  (Museum  Number 
88381863),  which  was  also  decorated  with 
granulation.  These  were  found  to  be  much 
smaller,  less  regular,  and  not  clogged  with 
metal.  Since  the  granulation  found  on  the 
nineteenth-century  bracelet  is  some  of  the 
finest  achieved  by  the  Castellanis,  one  must 
assume  that  they  were,  as  they  had  so  often 


//.•  Pendant  in  granulated  gold  representing 
Achelous,  Etruscan.  Length:  J^A  inches. 
Musee  de  Louvre,  Paris. 


12 

12:  A  gold  Bulla  decorated  with  filigree 

and  granulation.  Signed  with  plain  monogram. 

Height:  1^4  inches. 

Villa  Giulia  Museum,  Rome. 


13:  Gold  Bulla,  Rome,  c.  1860.  Reverse 
compartment  for  souvenir.  Height:  PA  inches. 
Private  Collection. 


confessed,  a  long  way  from  achieving  the  tech- 
nical finesse  of  their  Classical  predecessors. 

If  the  Castellanis  did  use  solder  in  their 
jointing  of  the  high  quality  gold  used  in  their 
jewels  they  would  have  been  faced  with  a 
colour  change  of  the  metal  which  they  would 
have  needed  to  disguise.  The  required  result 
was  almost  certainly  achieved  by  gilding  the 
finished  article  to  the  colour  of  the  native  gold 
used  by  the  ancients.  Fortunato  Pio  Castellani 
addressed  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei  in  Rome 
in  1826  on  the  chemical  processes  of  the 
colouring  of  gold  and  the  application  of  the 
'electrotype  and  similar  processes  to  the  art  of 
gilding'  and  one  may  suggest  that  it  was  these 
skills  which  were  employed  in  obtaining  the 
colour  and  texture  of  jewellery  made  by  the 
family.  Examples  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  fire  in  order  to  achieve  repair  or 
alteration  lose  these  qualities  when  the  gilding 
'burns'  away  to  leave  a  reddish  gold  beneath. 

Mrs.  Bur>',  Deputy  Keeper  of  Metalwork  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Musuem,  has  recently 
made  a  suggestion  which  throws  new  light  on 
the  marks  until  recently  attributed  to  the 
Castellani  atelier.  Certain  of  the  obtrusive  gold 
monograms  applied  to  the  bodies  of  jewels  are 
clearly  composed  of  back  to  back  'c's  with  a 
shaped  cartouche  (1).  However,  others  like  the 
example  found  on  the  Achelous  pendant  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  necklace 
of  Amphorae  recently  sold  by  Hancocks  in 
London  and  described  in  the  Newsletter  of 
Society  of  Jewellery  Historians,  No.  8,  are 
composed  of  2  letters,  one  of  which  is  more 
readily  legible  as  a  'g'  than  a  'c'  since  the  foot  is 
bifurcated  (16). 

Since  jewels  bearing  this  mark  have  been 
seen  to  have  a  Giuliano  of  London  provenance, 
it  seems  logical  to  describe  the  cypher  as  a 
monogram  of  'cg'  and  to  think  of  it  as  an  earlier 
mark  for  Guiliano  used  while  he  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  Castellanis  possibly  before 
he  entered  his  mark  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  on  17 
February  1863. 

The  driving  force  of  the  enterprise  outlined 
here  was  'to  recall  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  modern  world  towards  worthy  objects' 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Castellanis 
succeeded  in  their  own  time.  The  irony  is  that 
they  have  today  become  part  of  the  heritage  to 
which  they  intended  only  to  pay  homage. 
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,  I  14:  Necklace  and  breast  ornaments  in 
I    granulated  and  repousse  gold,  copied  from  the 
r  1  treasure  of  Kol  Oha.  A  version  of  this  jewellery 
r  i  was  shown  at  the  1878  Exhibition.  Signed 
!  !  with  plain  monogram.  Height  of  pendants: 
'  \  6^4  inches. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 


15:  A  hinged  gold  bracelet  decorated  with 
filigree  and  granulation  deriving  from  an 
Antique  original  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
Signed  with  plain  and  cartouche  monogram. 
Length:  7  inches. 


16:  Early  mark  of 
Guiliano  based  on 
Catellani  mark. 
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Researched  by  Robert  Storr 


FOR  SALE: 

THE  ELIZABETH  GOODSPEED  CHAPMAN 

COLLECTION 

Bobsy  Goodspeed  became  the  President  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago  in  1931  and  was  largely  responsible  for  vigorously 
promoting  the  modem  movement.  Her  estate,  including  paintings,  furniture  and  the  contents  of  her  library,  is  being  sold  in 

two  major  sales,  to  be  held  by  Phillips  in  New  York  on  3  and  4  March  1 981 . 


( Above) 

Marcel  Duchamp.  View  in  Paris,  11  July 
1937,  Elizabeth  Goodspeed  Chapman  on  the 
terrace  of  Hotel  Georges  V,  signed. 

(Left)  Henri  Matisse. 

The  Grand  Interior  at  Nice,  1928.  Given  by 
Mrs.  Chapman  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

In  1939  the  consolidation  of  the  modern 
movement  was  marked  by  a  celebration 
about  which  Carl  Van  Vechten  said  to 
Gertrude  Stein:  'The  opening  of  the  new 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  was  something:  Bobsy 
Goodspeed,  Brancusi,  Marsden  Hartley  and 
Anne  Lindbergh  all  in  the  same  room 
together!' 

It  must  indeed  have  been  something.  Every 
name  that  Van  Vechten  listed  is  well  known  - 
except  for  Bobsy  Goodspeed.  Who  was  Bobsy 
Goodspeed? 

Bobsy  Goodspeed,  later  Mrs.  Gilbert  Chap- 
man, was  born  Elizabeth  Barret  Fuller  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  in  1893.  Sent  to  Miss 
Porter's  School  in  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
where  she  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  Arts,  she 
began  a  rigorous  technical  training  as  a  painter 
immediately  after  graduation  at  the  Villa 
Dupont  and  more  importantly  at  the  Academic 
Julien.  In  1913,  she  returned  to  Chicago  and 
continued  to  study  at  the  Art  Institute  under 
Arthur  Dow,  Georgia  O'Keefe's  teacher. 

After  her  marriage  in  1916  to  Charles 
Goodspeed  and  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  they  set  out  on  a  delayed  'honeymoon' 
which  lasted  10  years.  The  ravages  of  the  war 


(Above)  Alexander  Calder. 

Elizabeth  Goodspeed  Chapman,  8  April  1945. 

convinced  the  Goodspeeds  that  revolutions 
and  other  upheavals  were  likely  to  sweep  even 
those  countries  left  untouched  by  the  late  war, 
and  so  they  decided  to  see  much  of  the  world 
first  hand.  Their  travels  took  them  around  the 
world  twice;  never  by  the  easiest  route.  In 
1923,  they  went  from  'Cape  to  Cairo',  includ- 
ing a  100-mile  walk  around  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  In  1924,  they  set  out  for  some  of  the  more 
obscure  corners  of  South  America,  and  in 
1925,  following  an  extended  stay  in  Peking, 
they  drove  across  the  Gobi  Desert.  An  excit- 
able but  affable  Russian  commissar  was  sent 
along  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble  with  the 
warring  political  factions  of  the  region.  The 
car  broke  down  far  from  civilisation,  so  the 
party  stood  up,  so  the  story  goes,  spread  their 
overcoats  wide,  and  sailed  their  Rolls  Royce 
back  across  the  Russian  wastes! 

By  the  end  of  the  1920s  the  Goodspeeds 
were  back  in  Chicago  to  stay.  Bobsy  Good- 
speed,  in  1931  upon  the  death  of  Rue  Car- 
penter, became  President  of  the  Arts  Club  of 
Chicago.  Chicago  begins  the  most  remarkable 
chapter  of  her  life.  The  Arts  Club  was  founded 
in  1916,  3  years  after  the  famous  Armory  Show 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  At  that  time  the 


(Above) 

Pablo  Picasso.  Daniel-Henry  Kahnweiller. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Chapman  to  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 


students  of  the  Art  Institute  had  demonstrated 
against  the  radical  new  art,  and  the  museum, 
rich  in  Impressionist  paintings,  was  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  modern  movement  which 
Impressionism  began.  There  were,  in  fact, 
very  few  places  where  one  could  see  examples 
of  modern  art.  A  handful  of  private  collectors 
were  devoted  to  it,  such  as  John  Quinn,  'The 
Man  From  New  York'. 

There  were  practically  no  galleries,  except 
for  Alfred  Steiglitz's,  open  to  it.  The  nucleus 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  would  not 
form  for  many  years.  Indeed,  with  Katherine 
Dreier's  'Societe  Anonyme',  the  Arts  Club 
was  virtually  the  only  non-commercial 
exhibition  space  dedicated  to  Modernism.  It 
began  to  show  the  best  of  what  was  being 
produced  by  younger  artists:  it  sponsored  the 
first  comprehensive  Brancusi  exhibition, 
under  the  patronage  of  Marcel  Duchamp,  to 
be  seen  in  America.  When  Bobsy  Goodspeed 
became  President  of  the  Club,  it  was  already 
greatly  expanded.  Its  schedule  included  many 
more  'firsts'  -  the  first  Chicago  shows  of 
Soutine,  of  Dali,  of  Kokoschka,  and  of 
Beckman.  She  also  created  a  very  lively  and 
personal  'salon'. 
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In  the  1930s  and  '40s,  the  Club  played  host 
to  music  premieres  by  Stravinsky,  Bartok, 
Schoenberg,  Hindemith  and  Cage,  often  with 
the  composer  in  attendance.  The  list  of  writers 
is  equally  impressive.  A  patron's  task  is  partly 
to  present  an  artist's  work  to  the  public,  but 
another  quite  pleasant  aspect  is  social.  .  .  to 
introduce  artists  to  each  other,  to  critics,  and  to 
potential  supporters  who  might  create  new 
opportunities  for  them.  So,  after  the  evenings 
at  the  Club  there  were  galas  and  parties  for  the 
artist  during  his  stay  in  the  city.  Bobsy 
Goodspeed's  life  and  the  activities  of  the  Club 
were  documented  as  each  guest  signed  or  left 
some  record  of  his  visit.  These  present  a 
complete  inventor}'  of  writers,  musicians  and 
painters  active  between  the  wars.  Stravinsky, 
Calder  and  Matisse  all  drew  her. 

The  most  important  friendship  perhaps  was 
the  one  with  Gertrude  Stein.  Bobsy  Good- 
speed  had  been  introduced  to  Stein  by  Fanny 
Butcher  Bokum,  literary  critic  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  In  1935,  after  the  popular  success  of 
'The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas',  Stein 
decided  to  come  to  America  and  a  major  part  of 
her  itinerary  was  a  2-week  stay  with  the 


Goodspeeds.  They  saw  Stein's  opera  'Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts',  lectures  at  the  Arts 
Club,  and  met  Thornton  Wilder,  who  was  to 
become  a  life-long  friend  and  ally. 

The  friendship  with  Stein  lasted  until  she 
died  in  1946.  Bobsy  Goodspeed  supported  the 
Stein/Toklas  household  before  the  war  and 
during  Stein's  fatal  illness.  Stein's  failing 
health  coincided  with  Barney  Goodspeed's 
own  last  years,  which  deepened  the  bond 
between  the  3  women.  Bobsy  Goodspeed  also 
secretly  helped  to  support  Alice  in  her  last 
years,  when  her  money  and  reserve  of  saleable 
paintings  had  gone. 

Every  summer,  frequently  in  the  company 
of  Alice  Roullier,  a  dealer  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  Bobsy  Goodspead 
travelled  to  Europe  to  arrange  the  upcoming 
season  for  the  Arts  Club.  What  impressed  the 
artists  most  was  Bobsy 's  understanding  of  their 
art  and  her  respect  and  sympathy  for  them.  A 
1939  letter  from  Braque  reflects  this: 
'Dear  Madam, 

It  is  a  long  time  now  that  I  have  owed  you  a 
letter  but  we  have  lived  such  difficult 
moments  with  so  many  preoccupations  to 


(Below) 

Femand  Leger.  Equisse  pour  Les  Quatres  Personages, 
signed  and  dated  '44,  19  X  23^/4  inches. 
To  be  sold  by  Phillips,  New  York, 
3  and  4  March  1981. 


which  we  must  turn  our  attention  that  I  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so. 

But  now  that  war  has  been  declared  one 
must  begin  to  try  and  live  with  this  calamity 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us. 

As  I  wrote  recently  to  Mrs.  Chrysler,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that,  despite  all,  there  is  still 
a  country  like  your  own  where  Art  has  its 
place  and  can  still  survive  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  circumstances, 
which  even  in  America  must  not  be  very 
favourable,  your  plans  for  my  exhibition  will 
not  be  impeded  .  .  .' 

The  range  of  exhibitions  during  those  years 
was  incredible.  Hopper,  Picabia,  Matisse, 
Rousseau,  Picasso  {Guernica  and  its  compa- 
nion drawings  were  shown  at  the  Club  in 
1939),  Miro  and  Orozco  all  exhibited.  The 
artists  were  already  famous,  but  their  work  was 
given  far  less  exposure  in  this  country  than 
their  fame  would  imply.  The  Club  also  showed 
Romaine  Brooks,  Noguchi,  Giacometti,  and 
Horace  Pippin.  The  major  survey  the  Club 
organised  was  for  the  1933  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  It  was  one  of  the  first  comprehensive 
exhibitions  offered  to  the  general  public  since 
the  Armory  Show  in  New  York. 

During  these  years,  Bobsy  Goodspeed  ac- 
quired the  bulk  of  her  collection,  often  buying 
directly  from  the  artists.  She  frequently  gave 
what  she  had  chosen  to  the  Club  or  to  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  On  the  whole,  she 
bought  sparingly,  though  she  did  so  with  good 
judgment.  Many  works  were  given  to  her  as 
gifts.  Massine,  whose  daughter  became  her 
godchild,  gave  her  a  portrait  of  him  done  by 
Picasso  when  the  two  of  them  accompanied 
Diaghilev  to  Rome.  Alice  Toklas  gave  her  a 
Picasso  gouache  on  the  occasion  of  her  second 
marriage,  and  Calder  made  her  jewellery.  Of 
the  paintings  she  collected  and  later  gave  to  the 
Art  Institute  the  most  important  is  certainly 
Picasso's  Daniel-Henry  Kahnweiller.  Its 
companion,  Femme,  went  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Other  major  pictures 
given  to  the  Art  Institute  were  Chagall's  The 
Juggler,  Dali's  Mae  West,  a  fine  Mondrian,  a 
very  unusual  Paul  Klee,  a  score  or  so  of  draw- 
ings by  Brancusi,  Picasso,  Tchelichew,  and 
Matisse's  Grand  Interior  at  Nice .  In  her  collec- 
tion at  the  time  of  her  death  were  paintings, 
drawings  and  sculptures  by  Zadkine,  Moore, 
Foujita,  Calder  and  Leger.  Her  estate  is  being 
sold  on  3  and  4  March  1981  by  Phillips  in  New 
York.  It  will  include  paintings,  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  the  contents  of  her  library, 
which  details  all  her  interests  in  and  involve- 
ments with  these  artists. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  sale  will 
include  Fernand  Leger's  oil  on  canvas  entitled 
Esquisse  pour  Quatres  Personages,  and  Ben 
Nicholson's  oil,  Still-life  (Sweet  Peas). 
Marcoussis'  Les  Trois  Poetes,  works  by  Jean 
Cocteau,  Max  Jacob  and  Guillaume  Apolli- 
naire-and  Alexander  Calder's  Stabile, 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  to  her  from 
Calder  on  how  to  mount  this  painted  metal 
sculpture,  will  be  sold. 
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(Above) 

Ben  Nicholson.  Still-life  (Sweet  Peas), 
oil  on  panel,  signed,  titled  and  dated 
Oct  4-5,  '54, 

8  X  lO'A  inches.  To  be  sold  by  Phillips, 
New  York,  3  and  4  March  1981. 


Mary  Fane 


FULBECK  HALL 


There  has  been  a  house  on  the  site  ofFulbeck 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  Mary  Fane  describes  how 
her  family  have  formed  the  house  and  assembled  its 
contents  over  the  centuries. 


'  J 

III 

Ifffuil!' 
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(Above) 
Fagade 

Ignore  the  bow  wing  and  the  projecting  ground 
floor  at  the  front  of  the  house  and  you  see  the 
house  which  Francis  Fane  built  in  1733.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Fane  added  the  ungainly 
top  floor,  and  the  extension  at  the  front. 
Stuccoed  Ionic  pilasters  were  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  fagade  to  match  those  of  the  portico. 
The  porch  (probably  designed  by  Vulliamy) 
was  brought  from  Syston  Hall.  The  last  stucco 
pilaster  survives  on  the  far  left.  The  wrought- 
iron  entrance  gates  were  almost  certainly 
erected  in  1 733. 
Photograph:  S.  Climpson. 


(Right) 

Hall  and  Staircase. 

The  only  part  of  the  house  which  has  remained 
unaltered  since  its  construction  is  very  much 
the  hall  of  a  Stamford  town  house  of  the  same 
date  but  on  a  slightly  grander  scale.  The 
Doric  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  arch  and 
those  in  the  oak  panelling  on  the  stairs  echo 
the  design  on  the  exterior  fagade.  Beneath  the 
carpet  the  floor  is  composed  of  black  and 
yellow  stone  in  a  geometric  pattern.  The 
paintings  on  the  left  by  H.  Hall  are  of  two  of 
the  racehorses  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  King  of 
Ashhy-de-la-Launde. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 


(Far  right) 
Library. 

This  was  the  dining  room  before  the  building  of 
the  new  one  in  1 784.  The  oak  panelling  and 
shelves  were  installed  in  1 894  by  William 
Dashwood  Fane  and  the  shelving  extended  in 
1909  by  his  son  William  Vere-Fane.  The  oil 
painting  above  the  fireplace  is  of  Sir  Francis 
Fane  painted  in  1630;  the  artist  is  unknown. 
Sir  Francis  was  governor  of  the  castles  of 
Doncaster  and  Lincoln  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  and  commanded  the  royalist  forces 
at  the  siege  of  Lincoln  in  1644.  He  rebuilt  the 
house  at  Fulbeck  during  the  Commonwealth 
period. 

Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 
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All  houses  reflect  the  fortunes  and 
aspirations  of  their  builders  and  where 
a  house  has  belonged  to  the  same 
amily  throughout  its  history  and  has  suffered 
IS  many  alterations  and  additions  as  has 
Fulbeck  Hall  its  configuration  is  bound  to  give 

I in  inkling  as  to  the  character  of  the  family  who 
lave  lived  in  it,  cared  for  it  and  made  it  suit 
:heir  convenience  for  so  many  generations. 
There  has  been  a  house  on  the  site  at 
Fulbeck  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  when  Sir 
Francis  Fane  was  given  the  property  by  his 
Father  the  first  Earl  of  Westmorland  in  1632  he 
entirely  remodelled  the  pre-existing  building. 
No  pictorial  record  of  Sir  Francis'  house 
survives  though  a  poem  written  in  1659  by  his 
brother  Mildmay,  the  second  Earl  describes: 
.  Its  Patron's  Glory  thus  re-edifide  Wher  All 
such  Architecture  doe  express  They  mary 
Bewty  with  convenientness'.  But  besides  men- 
tion of  'Par-terra'd  Gardens'  and  a  statue  of 
Adonis  he  gives  no  clear  description  of  the 
place.  On  30  December  1730  fire  broke  out  in 
the  house  and  'consumed  the  Hall  and  all  or 
much  the  greatest  part  of  the  furniture  and 
other  goods  of  Francis  Fane,  therein,  to  his 
very  great  loss  and  inconvenience'.  Today  2 
'armada'  chests,  the  vaulted  cellar  with  its  2 
stone  mullion  windows  staring  blankly  into 
earth  and  the  old  wing  at  the  back  of  the 
present  building  (certainly  an  outhouse  of  the 
predecessor)  are  all  that  remain  of  Sir  Francis' 
re-edification. 

The  Francis  Fane  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fire  was  the  fourth  of  that  name  to 
live  at  Fulbeck  and  great  grandson  of  the  first. 


He  mortaged  part  of  the  estate  to  raise  the 
;£1,500  which  enabled  him  to  rebuild.  It  was 
not  therefore  a  time  for  grandiose  schemes  and 
Francis  employed  an  architect  from  Stamford 
(possibly  George  Portwood)  to  design  the  new 
house.  By  1733  it  was  complete;  tall,  more 
appropriate  to  town  than  country,  its  height 
emphasised  by  the  Doric  pilasters  of  the  fagade 
which  ran  from  ground  level  to  parapet.  The 
house  turns  its  back  on  the  magnificent  view 
over  the  Trent  valley  to  the  west  but  regards 
the  then  newly  erected  magnificence  of  the 
wrought  iron  gates  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 
These  were  Francis'  extravagence,  elegant  and 
delicate,  bearing  his  arms  and  crest.  As  with 
the  architect  of  the  house  nothing  is  certain  as 
to  the  maker  of  the  gates;  Gervase  Jackson- 
Stops  suggests  John  Warrren  of  Cambridge  or 
Edward  Nutt  but  cites  the  undoubted  influence 
of  the  designs  of  Tijou  published  in  1692. 

The  furnishing  of  the  new  house  proceeded. 
The  board  lettered  in  gold  on  black  that  was 
hung  in  the  servants'  hall  instructing  them  as  to 
their  behaviour  was  signed  'F.F.  1735'.  an 
inventory  made  when  Francis  died  in  1758 
survives:  'Hall  passage  and  Stair  cave.  Three 
tables,  one  marble  d°,  6  chaire  1  armd  d",  one 
clock  one  glase  with  sconces,  one  large  glase 
lanthorn,  one  small  d°,  2  bells,  36  pictures. 
£20.02.6';  and  so  on  throughout  the  house. 

For  25  years  Francis's  widow  lived  at 
Fulbeck.  The  couple  had  been  childless  as  had 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland's  branch  of  the 
family.  The  new  earl  was  grandson  of  the  first 
Sir  Francis  by  a  younger  son  and  the  earl's 
younger  son,  the  Hon.  Henry  Fane  inherited 


Fulbeck  in  1783.  Henry  wasted  no  time  in 
enlarging  and  modernising  the  inadequate 
building  to  house  his  burgeoning  family  (5 
children  already  in  1783,  14  to  be  the  final 
count  by  1796).  He  added  the  bow  wing 
containing  the  new  dining  room  in  1784.  The 
fireplace  from  'Mr.  James  Wallis'  was  paid  for 
by  November  that  year  and  the  house  re- 
assessed for  window  tax  by  April  1785.  The 
addition  was  to  foreshadow  all  future  altera- 
tions to  the  house;  convenience,  comfort  and 
appearance  within  were  to  overrule  aesthetic 
appearances  without.  The  unsatisfactory  ex- 
terior join  of  new  to  older  belies  the  successful 
designs  of  the  rooms  within,  particularly  the 
dining  room  with  its  Neo-classical  frieze,  door- 
surrounds  and  fireplace  and  dark  walls  leading 
the  eye  to  the  long  windows  of  the  bow. 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Fane  hung  here  with  Reynold's  study  of 
Henry -painted  in  1761  as  a  preliminary  for 
the  group  portrait  of  Henry,  his  brother-in-law 
Charles  Blair  and  friend  Inigo  Jones  the 
three  guardians  of  the  young  tenth  Earl  of 
Westmorland.  The  latter  painting  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Earl  for  his  home  at  Apeth- 
orpe  in  Northamptonshire  and  hung  there 
until  it  was  bought  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  in  1887.  Other 
relics  of  the  family  at  Fulbeck  survive  today, 
the  capacious  ebony  chair  [Malayan?]  in  which 
Mrs.  Fane  is  reputed  to  have  sat  when 
pregnant  (much  of  the  time),  a  watercolour 
painted  by  Thomas  Heaphy  in  1810  showing 
Henry's  3  surviving  daughters  playing  the 
garden  scene  of  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing', 
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(Above) 

Big  Dining  Boom. 

Built  in  1784  this  room  has  recently  been 
restored  to  its  original  colour  scheme  and  the 
frieze  copied  by  Stephen  Calloway  and 
Lawrence  Mynott  from  the  original  which  was 
accidentally  discovered  under  layers  of  later 
paint  when  restoration  work  was  taking  place 
after  a  fire  in  1 944. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 


(Right,  above) 
Drawing  Room,  detail. 
Kneehole  desk  with  a  green  vase,  one  of  a 
pair,  this  decorated  with  daisies  and  the  other 
with  scabious  are  stamped  Sevres  and  were 
bought  (probably  new  or  nearly  new)  when  the 
house  was  being  refurnished  in  the  late  1880s; 
George  I  mahogany  knee-hole  desk;  buhl  clock; 
photograph  frame,  late  nineteenth  century, 
set  with  paste  diamonds  and  emeralds. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 


(Right,  below) 
Cabinet  and  watercolour. 
The  marquetry  cabinet  has  been  in  4  houses, 
all  in  Lincolnshire ,  during  the  last  150 years; 
Coleby  Hall  near  Lincoln,  the  King  family 
house  at  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  and  Well  Vale 
near  Alford  until  1974  when  it  came  to 
Fulbeck.  The  porcelain  figures  of  a  Turk  and 
his  lady  are  by  Jacob  Petit,  made  in  Paris  c. 
1800.  The  watercolour  above  of  the  bronze 
horses  of  St.  Mark 's  in  Venice  was  painted  by 
General  Walter  Fane  during  the  1860s. 
Photograph:  S.  Climpson. 
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he  card  table  with  its  playing  surface  em- 
jroidered  by  the  three  girls;  petit-point  'Pope 
foan'  counters  and  mother-of-pearl  fish  lie 
scattered  among  playing  cards.  Henry  was 
ippointed  'Keeper  of  the  King's  Private  roads, 
Gates  &  Bridges  and  Conductor  or  Guide  of 
he  King's  Person  in  all  royal  progresses'  in 
1772.  One  of  the  passes  signed  by  him  is  in  the 
lOUse  today. 

After  Henry's  death  in  1802  his  widow 
survived  him  for  36  years.  A  miniature  of  her 
painted  by  Jagger  (presumably  during  one  of 
her  numerous  visits  to  Bath)  shows  her  florid, 
turbanned  and  determined.  She  added  the  top 
floor  to  the  bow  wing  soon  after  her  husband's 
death  and  later  made  the  extensions  to  the 
i^round  floor  which  so  spoil  the  1733  fa§ade  but 
so  improve  the  rooms  within.  She  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  removal  of  all  the  1733 
ipanelling  bar  that  in  the  hall,  staircase  and 
landing  which  survives  to  this  day. 

General  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  eldest  son,  was 
la  regular  soldier  during  the  Peninsular  War 
and  in  1835  was  sent  to  India  to  command  the 
British  Army  there.  After  his  mother's  death 
the  house  was  redecorated  for  his  retirement  in 
1840.  A  new  fireplace  was  bought  for  the 
drawing  room  and  the  old  one  moved  upstairs, 
and  bells  were  put  in;  today  the  bell  plates 
declare  'Sir  Henry's  Room',  'Mr.  H.  Fane's 
Room'  and  'Tent  Room'  (the  last  adding  a 
suitably  military  flavour  to  the  decor).  But  Sir 
Henry's  room  was  not  to  be  occupied  by  its 
owner  for  he  died  on  board  ship  on  the  way 
home.  His  possessions  returned  however, 
brought  by  his  son  and  heir,  Henry,  who  had 
been  with  his  father  on  the  voyage.  Sir  Henry's 
■  dessert  service  which  he  had  commissioned 
from  the  Coalport  factory  for  his  use  in  India, 
each  piece  bearing  his  crest  and  military 
decorations  remains  there  today  and  his  large- 
j  scale  maps  of  northern  India  battered  by  much 
use,  his  routes  marked  in  red. 

Sir  Henry's  son  lived  at  Fulbeck  and  his  son 
Henry  after  him.  The  father  was  ineffectual 
and  the  son  incompetent.  By  1887  the  fourth 
Henry  Fane  was  bankrupt  and  the  estate, 
house  and  its  contents  were  auctioned.  My 
great  grandfather  William  Dashwood  Fane, 
I  son  of  one  of  General  Sir  Henry's  younger 
brothers  bought  the  estate  and  house  but  few 
of  the  contents.  The  Gainsborough  of 
William's  grandmother  was  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  and  fetched  £5,000- more  than  he 
was  able  or  willing  to  pay.  William  had  spent 
much  of  his  childhood  at  Fulbeck  as  his 
parents  had  lived  in  India  and  sent  their 
surviving  children  home  as  soon  as  they  were 
old  enough  to  travel.  He  was  a  quiet,  scholarly 
man,  a  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  a  barrister  and 
legal  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  years 
j  he  had  rented  Melbourne  Hall  in  Derbyshire 
I  and  photographs  taken  of  the  interiors  of 
Melbourne  at  the  time  of  his  tenancy  show  his 
somewhat  motley  possessions  squeezed  in 
among  the  fine  collection  of  the  Cowpers. 
William  was  oblivious  of  his  surroundings 
within  the  house  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 


the  muniment  room  in  the  Melbourne  garden 
researching  the  Cowper  family  papers.  His 
love  of  the  place  is  borne  out  by  a  collection 
made  by  him  of  watercolours  of  the  garden  by 
George  Elgood  and  E.  A.  Rowe.  They  hang  in 
the  drawing  room  at  Fulbeck  today. 

William  was  an  avid  book  collector  and 
generally  noted  the  date  of  purchase  and  price 
paid  when  he  bought  a  book.  Inside 
'Genealogicae  Imperatorum',  1658,  above 
Lord  Farnham's  book  plate  he  notes  'wdf. 
Sept  1891,  40/-';  in  Ortelius'  'Theatris  Orbis 
Terrarum',  'wdf  bt  of  H.  T.  Wake,  Fritchley, 
Derby  £2.5.0'  and  in  Sped's  'History  of  Great 
Britain',  1623,  'wdf.  Sept  1896,  18/-'.  By  1894 
he  had  realised  the  necessity  for  a  library  at 
Fulbeck  and  employed  the  firm  of  A.  J. 
Atkinson  of  Bond  Street,  London  to  design  the 
present  room,  panelled  in  oak,  the  style  a 
restrained  1890's  suggestion  of  the  seventeeth 
century.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Fane,  the 
first  of  the  family  at  Fulbeck,  was  set  into  the 


panelHng  over  the  fireplace.  Any  portrait  of  Sir 
Francis  that  could  have  been  in  the  house  prior 
to  1730  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
The  present  picture  was  bought  along  with 
some  30  other  Fane  portraits  from  Lord 
Westmorland  at  Apethorpe  at  a  succession  of 
sales  in  1888,  1892  and  1904.  The  walls  of  the 
dining  room  which  had  once  held  the  cheerful 
pictures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Fanes  were 
now  hung  with  those  of  the  seventeenth,  still 
framed  in  the  dark  oak  which  had  fitted  the 
panelling  of  the  long  gallery  at  Apethorpe. 

Both  William  and  his  son  William  Vere 
would  go  to  any  lengths  to  acquire  objects 
connected  with  the  family.  A  stone  gateway 
was  brought  from  Badsell  in  Kent  and  made 
the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden  walk.  It 
bears  the  Fane  crest,  the  date  '1583'  and  the 
initials  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Fane,  grand- 
parents of  the  first  earl.  One  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Fane's  daughters,  Harriet  had  married  Charles 
Arbuthnot  and  the  two  had  been  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  closest  friends  and  confidants 
from  their  marriage  in  1815  to  her  early  death 
in  1834.  The  Duke  had  brought  back  a 
porphyry  tazza  as  a  present  for  her  when  he 
went  to  Russia  in  1826  and  my  great  grand- 
father snapped  this  up  when  it  was  sold  at  the 
Arbuthnot  Sale  in  1882.  Whenever  Lord 
Westmorland  sold  books  from  Apethorpe  that 
had  belonged  to  members  of  the  family  Will- 
iam did  his  best  to  acquire  them;  the  1600 
edition  of  Camden's  'Britannia'  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Vere  Fane  (son  of  Mildmay, 
the  poet)  and  'Abreefe  andpithie  summe  of  the 
Christain  Faith'  by  Theodore  de  Beze,  1582, 
bears  the  name  and  margin  notes  of  Grace 
Mildmay,  the  first  earl's  grandmother. 

My  grandparents  came  to  live  at  Fulbeck  in 
1897  when  William  was  too  old  and  infirm  to 
carry  on  there  alone.  They  had  little  eye  for  art 
or  line  and  further  filled  the  house  with  objects 
which  were  practical,  useful  and,  on  the  whole, 
hideous.  The  garden  was  a  different  matter 
however.  Up  to  1897  there  was  no  garden  to 
speak  of  at  Fulbeck,  all  trace  of  Sir  Francis' 
par-terre  having  disappeared.  At  my 
grandmother's  instigation  the  firm  of  W.  Innes 
Stuckey  of  London  designed  and  laid  out  the 
present  terrace  garden  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  This  was  extended  in  1903  when  my 
grandparents  bought  a  well  head  from  the 
antiquarian  firm  of  Piccoli  in  Venice.  It  was 
topped  by  a  wrought  iron  canopy  designed  and 
made  by  Coldron  of  Brant  Broughton  and  this 
somewhat  unlikely  marriage  was  set  over  a  pre- 
existing well  to  the  east  of  the  terrace. 

In  1928  my  grandfather  inherited  the 
property  of  the  King  family  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Launde  some  six  miles  from  Fulbeck.  At  this 
period  he  was  hard  put  to  keep  even  Fulbeck 
and  its  estate  going  so  was  forced  to  sell  Ashby. 
Many  of  the  contents  of  the  house  were  also 
sold  but  my  grandfather's  feeling  for  family 
would  not  permit  him  to  part  with  the  crested 
silver,  nor  the  magnificent  gesso  looking  glass 
of  c.  1700  bearing  the  King  arms  and  crest 
which  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Fulbeck  now.  The 
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Nattes'  Drawing. 
North-east  view  of  Fulbeck  Hall 
J.  C.  Nattes'  drawing  of  1805 
shows  the  initial  how  extension 
which  does  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  1733 fagade. 
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Fulbeck  Hall. 

Open  on  Sundays  in  July  and 
August,  and  the  first  Sunday  in 
September  1981  from! p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  Fulbeck  Hall  is  on  the 
A607  between  Grantham  and 
Lincoln. 

Recommended  hotels:  White 
Hart,  Lincoln.  Eighteenth- 
century,  near  cathedral,  4  star. 
Angel  and  Royal,  Grantham. 
Mediaeval  building.  Richard  H 
signed  death  warrant  of  Duke  of 
Buckingham  here  in  1483,  3  star. 
Greyhound  Inn,  Folkingham. 
Eighteenth-century  coaching  inn 
in  fine  village.  4-poster  beds. 
Recently  opened  as  hotel. 


house  was  requisitioned  during  the  last  war, 
the  contents  packed  into  2  rooms  and  the 
building  left  to  the  tender  care  of  His  Majesty's 
forces.  William  Vere  died  in  1944  and  by  my 
parents'  return  in  1946  there  had  been  3  fires, 
pictures  and  furniture  burnt,  many  of  the 
elegant  1733  banisters  used  for  kindling  and 
the  mahogany  drawing  room  door  as  a  notice 
board.  Hardly  a  door  knob  survived  and  most 
of  the  marble  chimney  pieces  were  damaged. 
The  garden  was  dotted  with  Nissen  huts.  My 
parents  undertook  the  task  of  restoration  with 
enthusiasm  but  a  limited  budget.  Rooms  were 
restored  as  they  were  needed.  The  top  floor 
remains  untouched  today  decorated  with 
soldiers'  grafitti  and  pin-ups.  Bits  of  black- 
out curtain  still  cling  to  the  window  frames. 

Gradually  the  house  acquired  a  new  charac- 
ter. The  best  furniture  was  put  in  the  best 
rooms.  Finer  objects  came  by  inheritance  -  the 
barrel-shaped  French  sewing  table  in  the 
drawing  room,  a  pair  of  Chinese  tou,  Chinese 
and  Persian  rugs.  The  legs  that  my  grand- 
mother had  cut  off  the  mahogany  sideboard  to 
make  it  a  dressmg  table  were  replaced  and  the 
piece  restored  to  its  proper  function. 


On  my  father's  death  in  1976  nearly  all  the 
portraits  left  the  house  as  they  were  in  trust  for 
the  next  male  heir.  Two  years  previously 
however,  I  had  inherited  a  collection  of  furni- 
ture and  pictures  from  my  godmother  Susan 
Rawnsley,  William  Vere's  god-daughter  and 
great-niece  of  his  mother.  The  Rawnsleys 
lived  at  Well  Vale  near  Alford  in  the  Lincoln- 
shire Wolds  for  about  70  years.  Major  Rawns- 
ley had  inherited  the  possessions  of  the  Burn- 
side  family  of  Gedling  House  outside  Notting- 
ham and  the  finest  pieces  went  to  Well  Vale  in 
1937.  A  collection  of  paintings  had  been  made 
by  General  William  Elliott  Burnside  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  though,  some, 
including  a  Rembrandt  self-portrait,  had  to  be 
sold  in  1937,  the  core  remained  and  is  now  at 
Fulbeck.  A  landscape  by  Zuccarelli  and  Sam- 
uel Scott's  view  of  Northumberland  House  are 
in  the  drawing  room;  over  the  little  dining 
room  fireplace  is  a  version  of  Samuel  de 
Wilde's  John  Bannister  and  Richard  Suett  in 
'Sylvester  Daggerwood'  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  1798.  Over  the  re-legged 
sideboard  hangs  Jacob  and  Laban  by  Ger- 
van  den  Eeckout  dated  1671. 


(Right,  above) 
Little  Dining  Room. 

Probably  the  'Common  Parlour'  mentioned  in 
the  1 758  inventory,  the  room  became  the 
smoking  room  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  is  now  the  little  dining  room.  The 
panelling  of  1 733  has  been  removed.  Over  the 
fireplace,  hangs  a  version  of  Samuel  de 
Wilde's  A  Scene  in  Sylvester  Daggerwood. 
There  are  3  known  versions  of  this 
painting,  one  at  the  Garrick  Club,  signed 
and  dated  1 797,  the  second  belongs  to  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  National  Theatre 
Trust  signed  and  dated  1798.  This  version  is 
unsigned.  The  oil  to  the  left,  Romanelli,  'Flight 
into  Egypt'.  Over  the  sideboard  hangs  Jacob 
and  Laban,  signed  and  dated  Gerbrand  van 
den  Eeckhout,  1671.  This,  the  small  battle 
scene  by  Palamedes  to  the  right,  and  the  de 
Wilde  were  in  Gedling  House. 
All  the  furniture  came  from  Gedling  House. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

(Right,  below) 
Drawing  Room. 

Originally  panelled,  this  room  has  been 
altered  beyond  recognition.  The  panelling 
was  probably  removed  when  the  room  was 
enlarged  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Fane  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
fireplace  dates  from  the  redecoration  of 1840. 
The  miniatures  over  the  fireplace  are  of 
Harriet  Arbuthnot  and  her  eldest  brother 
General  Sir  Henry  Fane.  The  landscape  to 
the  right  is  by  Francesco  Zuccarelli.  The  top  of 
the  small  eighteenth-century  sewing  table  in 
the  left  foreground  swivels  sideways  to  reveal 
the  interior:  the  piece  is  French,  walnut 
veneer  with  ormolu  mounts. 
Photograph:  A.  F.  Kersting. 

The  photograph  of  the  big  dining  room 
illustrates  the  haphazard  acquisition  of  the 
objects  in  the  house -the  overmantel  mirror 
was  bought  from  Apethorpe  by  William  Dash- 
wood  Fane,  the  busts  on  the  chimney-piece 
were  commissioned  by  his  mother  in  Rome  in 
1847  and  portray  3  of  William's  sisters.  The 
portrait  of  General  Sir  Henry  Fane  by  an 
Indian  artist  had  belonged  to  William  from  his 
youth.  The  serving  table  came  from  Gedling 
House.  The  silver  is  almost  entirely  from 
Ashby-de-la-Launde.  A  programme  of  res- 
toration is  now  under  way.  Rewiring  goes  on  as 
I  write  and  work  starts  this  year  to  re-roof  the 
house  with  the  help  of  an  Historic  Buildings 
Council  grant.  Last  year  the  big  dining  room 
was  decorated  in  its  1784  colour  scheme,  its 
painted  frieze  of  that  date  re-created.  This  year 
we  hope  to  remake  the  tent  room  of  the  1840 
decoration.  The  house  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  bank  holidays  in  July 
and  August  and  the  first  Sunday  in  September 
from  2  p.m. -6  p.m.  and  I  hope  members  of 
the  public  who  come  will  feel  the  same  friendly 
informality  that  has  been  such  a  characteristic 
of  the  house  and  family  over  the  centuries. 
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Geoffrey  Ash  ton 


SOniERSET 


THEATRE 

COLLECTION 


In  1947  the  author  Somerset 
Maugham  gave  his  remarkable 
collection  of  theatre  paintings  to 
Britain.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
collection  is  going  on  view  at 
London 's  National  Theatre, 
revealing  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  theatre  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 


(Left) 

Samuel  De  Wilde  (1751-1832). 
Charles  Farley  as  Francisco  in  'A  Tale  of 
Mystery'  by  Thomas  Holcroft,  oil  on  canvas, 
89.5  X  69  cm. 


(Above) 

Samuel  De  Wilde.  Maria  Bland  as  Josephine, 
Ursula  Booth  as  Winifred  and  John  Bannister 
as  Walter  in  'The  Children  in  the  Wood  by 
Thomas  Holcroft,  oil  on  canvas,  80  X  67  cm. 


THIRTY-FOUR  years  ago  Somerset 
Maugham  gave  his  collection  of  theatri- 
cal pictures  to  the  National  Theatre 
Trustees.  This  month  the  collection,  consist- 
ing of  42  oil  paintings  and  41  watercolours, 
finally  goes  on  show  to  the  public  at  the 
National  Theatre. 

To  those  unused  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Garrick  Club  the  wait  will  have  been  worth- 
while. The  half-dozen  pictures  by  Zoffany 
include  3  of  his  most  hystrionic  theatrical 
conversation  pieces  and  2  of  his  best  single 
figures;  the  portrait  of  Charles  Macklin  as 
Shylock,  for  instance  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  pictures  ever  painted  of  an  actor  in 
character.  The  most  prolific  of  theatrical 
portraitists,  Samuel  De  Wilde,  is  represented 
by  no  less  than  43  works  in  the  Maugham 


Collection.  Twenty-eight  of  these  are  water- 
colours,  the  small  full-lengths  that  De  Wilde 
produced  in  his  studio  situated  between  the  2 
major  London  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden.  The  15  oil  paintings  by  De 
Wilde  include  the  fine  portrait  of  Charles  Far- 
ley as  Francisco  in  'A  Tale  of  Mystery'  by 
Thomas  Holcroft,  the  first  melodrama  to  be 
seen  on  the  English  stage.  Farley  lurches  in 
front  of  an  unconvincing  collection  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  Gothic  furniture  and,  for  he  isdumb, 
communicates  with  quill  and  parchment. 

The  best  of  the  3  group  portraits  by  Samuel 
De  Wilde  in  the  Maugham  Collection  depicts  a 
scene  from  'The  Children  in  the  Wood'  by 
Thomas  Morton,  a  version  of  the  'Babes  in  the 
Wood'  story  that  had  the  added  advantage  of 
a  musical  score  by  Samuel  Arnold.  John 


Bannister  as  Walter,  the  carpenter  with  a  heart 
of  gold  and  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  reacting 
splendidly  to  a  mysterious  knockingat  the  door. 
Unfortunately,  his  mother  Winifred  and  future 
wife  Josephine,  played  by  Ursula  Booth  and 
Maria  Bland,  appear  to  have  missed  their  cue. 

Like  many  of  the  Maugham  pictures,  The 
Children  in  the  Wood  has  an  impressive 
theatrical  provenance.  It  was  in  the  collection 
of  Thomas  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Gar- 
den and  the  first  serious  collector  of  theatrical 
portraits  in  this  country.  The  Children  in  the 
Wood  was  one  of  the  few  pictures  sold  at  Harris' 
sale  in  18 19  not  to  have  been  bought  by  Charles 
Mathews,  the  actor  whose  gallery  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Garrick  Club  collection. 

The  Maugham  Collection  does  not  include  a 
picture  by  the  third  great  theatrical  artist, 
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George  Clint,  but  there  are  2  attractive  por- 
traits by  hi?;  pupil,  Robert  William  Buss, 
painted  and  engraved  for  George  Cumber- 
land, the  publisher  and  entrepreneur.  There 
are  more  portraits  of  actors  in  character,  by 
important  artists  such  as  Francis  Hayman  and 
lesser  artists  such  as  John  Boaden  and  Henry 
Andrews.  There  is  a  fine  version  of  Reynolds' 
famous  portrait  of  David  Garrick  between  the 
Muses  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  and  several 
portraits  whose  theatricality  is  unquestionable 
but  whose  attributions  remain  in  abeyance. 

Not  all  the  pictures  in  the  Maugham  Collec- 
tion are  theatrical  portraits.  There  are  2 
delightful  circular  compositions  by  Robert 
Smirke  and  William  Hamilton,  scenes  from 
'Love  for  Love'  by  William  Congreve  and 
'Cleone'  by  Robert  Dodsley,  both  engraved  for 
John  Bell's  'British  Library'  in  the  early  1790s. 
These  were  bought  by  Maugham  as  theatrical 


scenes  but  they  really  belong  to  a  Yittrzry  genre 
and  probably  owe  little  to  the  stage. 

Maugham  was  even  wider  of  the  mark  with  a 
conversation  piece  which  he  bought  as  a 
Samuel  De  Wilde  theatre  scene.  In  fact,  the 
artist  is  Jan  Ekels  the  Younger,  the  eighteenth- 
century  Dutch  genre  painter,  and  the  picture 
one  of  a  set  representing  the  5  senses. 

Despite  the  spurious  theatrical  label  of  the 
Jan  Ekels,  the  picture  is  of  extremely  high 
quality.  It  has  an  attractive  freshness  that  is 
common  to  almost  all  the  pictures  in  the 
Maugham  Collection,  an  attractiveness  that 
makes  30  years  of  neglect  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Admittedly,  there  was  no  National 
Theatre  building  in  which  to  hang  the  pictures 
until  1975,  but  a  small  rotating  exhibition 
elsewhere  would  have  served  to  keep 
Maugham's  generous  gift  in  the  public  eye. 

Before  being  sent  to  London  in  1951  the 


paintings  hung  in  Maugham's  villa  in  the 
South  of  France.  Once  in  England  they  were 
exhibited  for  a  time  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  In  1955  they  were  shown  at  The 
Times  Book  Shop  to  celebrate  the  publication 
of  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson's 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  'The  Artist  and  the 
Theatre'.  They  then  disappeared  into  storage 
where  their  condition  deteriorated.  Maugham 
was  not  deeply  happy  with  the  luke-warm 
reception  of  his  gift  and  in  1962,  when  he  sent 
his  more  celebrated  collection  of  Impression- 
ists and  Post- Impressionists  to  the  London 
salerooms,  he  hoped  to  get  back  the  theatrical 
pictures  to  fill  his  empty  walls.  He  died  in  1965 
before  the  plan  could  be  put  into  operation  and 
his  collection  of  theatrical  watercolours  joined 
the  oil  paintings  in  storage.  There,  the  second 
most  important  collection  of  British  theatrical 
paintings  in  existence  remained  (some  were 
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(Left) 

After  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  David  Garrick 
between  the  Muses  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
oil  on  canvas,  73  X  93  cm. 


(JU)ove) 

Jfohann  Zoffany  (173415-1810).  Charles 
Macklin  as  Shylock  in  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice' by  William  Shakespeare, 
oil  on  canvas,  81  x  71  cm. 
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(Above) 

Samuel  De  Wilde.  John  Pritt  as  Pedrillo  in 
'The  Castle  of  Andalusia' by  John  O'Keejfe, 
pencil  and  watercolour,  36.5  X  23.7  cm. 


exhibited  in  1971  and  1975)  until  1976/7  when 
the  pictures  were  cleaned  and  a  group  of  the  oils 
hung  in  the  National  Theatre  restaurant. 

This  went  some  way  towards  rehabihtating 
Maugham's  gift  but  did  not  really  fulfil  the 
condition  on  which  they  were  given  to  the  Nat- 
ional Theatre,  a  condition  that  Maugham  slyly 
mentioned  m  his  Introduction  to  'The  Artist 
and  the  Theatre' :  'The  theatres  they  build  now 
are  severely  functional;  you  can  see  from  all 
parts  of  them  what  is  happening  on  the  stage ; 
the  seats  are  comfortable  and  there  are  abun- 
dant exits,  so  that  you  run  small  chance  of  being 
burnt  to  death.  But  they  are  cold.  They  are  apt 
to  make  you  feel  that  you  have  come  to  the 
playhouse  to  undergo  an  ordeal  rather  than 
enjoy  an  entertainment.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  pictures  in  the  foyer  and  on  the  stairs  of  a 
new  theatre  would  a  trifle  mitigate  the  austerity 
of  the  architect's  design'. 

Although  fire  regulations  do  not  allow  the 
disposition  of  pictures  on  the  stairs  of  the 
National  Theatre,  it  has  been  possible  to  decor- 
ate a  number  of  the  'austere'  foyers  with 
Maugham's  83  pictures.  For  the  first  time  in 
over  30  years  it  is  possible  to  see  the  collection  in 
its  entirity  and  to  appreciate  the  munificence  of 
a  man  not  of  ten  praised  for  his  generosity . 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  collection, 
'Guide  to  the  Maugham  Collection  of 
Theatrical  Paintings  \  has  been  prepared  by 
Raymond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson. 
Published  by  the  National  Theatre  and 
Heinemann;  price  £3.95. 


(Above) 

Samuel  De  Wilde.  William  Farren  as  Lord 
Ogleby  in  'The  Clandestine  Marriage'  by 
David  Garrick  and  George  Colman  the  Elder, 
pencil  and  watercolour,  37.5  X  23.5  cm. 


(Above) 

Samuel  De  Wilde.  George  Smith  as  Schampt 
in  'The  Woodman's  Hut' by  W.  H.  Arnold, 
pencil  and  watercolour,  37.8  X  23. 7  cm. 


(Above) 

Johann  Zoffany.  ( 1 73415 1 8 10).  David  Garrick  asjaffier 
and  Mrs  Cibber  as  Belviderain  'Venice  Preserved' 
by  Thomas  Otway,  oil  on  canvas,  101.5  X  127  cms. 
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LEARNING  ABOUT  CARPETS 

Recently  The  Connoisseur  was  invited  to  visit  the  first  of a  series 
of  private  teaching  seminars  organised  by  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 

One  cold  and  rainy  Saturday  morning  in 
November  1980,  a  group  of  auc- 
tioneers gathered  together  in  Phillips 
salerooms  in  the  West  End  of  London.  Young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  some  suited,  some  in 
jeans,  they  had  come  from  London,  from 
provincial  cities  and  even  from  Scotland  and 
Wales  to  take  part  in  the  first  one  day  seminar 
to  be  organised  by  sofaa  (The  Society  of  Fine 
Art  Auctioneers).  This  pioneer  seminar  was 
the  first  of  a  series  to  be  held  occasionally 
throughout  1981  and  future  years. 

Developed  from  the  regular  bi-annual  week- 
long  training  seminars  organised  by  sofaa, 
these  special  days  have  been  arranged  to  teach 
auctioneers  to  be  better  at  their  jobs.  By 
making  their  members  of  staff  familiar  with  a 
range  of  antiques,  many  of  a  quality  not  often 
seen  in  provincial  salerooms,  the  auction 
houses  who  make  up  the  membership  of  sofaa 
hope  to  improve  standards  of  indentification 
and  cataloguing,  and  thus  to  give  a  better 
service  to  their  clients. 

The  growth  of  the  provincial  auction  house 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  last  decade,  a  growth 
stimulated  inevitably  by  the  activities  of  the 
major  international  salerooms.  Sotheby's, 
Christie's  and  Phillips  have  all  expanded  their 
interests  in  the  provinces,  either  by  buying 
existing  firms,  or  by  developing  their  own 
established  connections.  Many  of  the  surviv- 
ing independent  salerooms  have  responded  to 
this  challenge  by  improving  their  standards  on 
all  levels.  Some  have  specialised,  exploiting 


the  inevitable  gaps  left  by  the  major  houses, 
while  others  have  tried  to  offer  better  or  more 
personal  service.  Already  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  higher  prices  in  some  fields  to  be  recorded 
in  the  provinces  than  in  London  sales.  The 
commodity  so  often  lacking  is  expertise,  sim- 
ply because  provincial  salerooms  rarely  have 
access  to  pieces  of  top  quality.  As  a  result,  they 
either  fail  to  recognise  them  when  they  do 
appear,  or  the  vendor  thinks  automatically  of  a 
London  sale.  The  sofaa  seminars  have  been 
designed  to  counteract  this. 

The  first  seminar  was  devoted  to  carpets. 
The  day  was  organised  by  Phillips,  and  the 
seminar  was  planned  and  run  by  Dr.  David 
Thompson,  a  highly  experienced  collector  and 
enthusiast. 

By  profession  a  doctor  at  London's  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  David  Thompson  has 
spent  his  leisure  time  over  many  years  learning 
about  carpets  and  the  carpet  trade.  In  the  field 
of  antiques,  the  dedicated  amateur  is  still  able 
to  become  more  expert  than  the  experts 
themselves,  and  David  Thompson  is  no  excep- 
tion. He  had  divided  the  day  into  two, 
devoting  the  morning  to  lectures  on  the  history 
and  identification  of  carpet  types  and  methods 
of  manufacture.  After  a  buffet  lunch  the 
serious  work  began.  Armed  with  examples 
from  his  own  collection,  and  with  others 
currently  coming  up  for  sale  at  Phillips,  David 
Thompson  soon  broke  down  any  lingering 
barriers  of  formality  by  bringing  the  group  to 
its  knees  on  the  floor.  Carpets  of  good, 


indifferent  and  poor  quality  were  taken  to 
pieces,  metaphorically  speaking,  by  Dr. 
Thompson  and  his  willing  students.  By  the 
end  of  the  day  the  30  or  so  who  attended  the 
seminar  were  sent  home  exhausted,  but  with 
their  understanding  of  this  complex  subject 
greatly  inhanced. 

Future  seminars  are  now  being  planned  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  By  this  means  the  members 
of  sofaa  hope  to  improve  the  standards  of 
provincial  auctioneering,  and  thereby  help  to 
keep  Britain  at  the  centre  of  the  international 
art  trade. 

Photographs:  Graham  Miller. 
(Above) 

Dr.  David  Thompson  brings  the  sofaa 
carpet  seminar  to  its  knees. 

(Below) 

Dr.  Thompson  demonstrates  the  carpet 
salesman 's  roll. 
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When  The  Connoisseur  decided  to  cover  a  costume  and  textile  sale  to 

he  held  at  Sotheby 's  Belgravia  on  4  March,  it  seemed  best  to 
ask  the  experts.  So  Liz  Connell,  fashion  editor  of  overz  i  magazine, 
went  along  to  see  how  things  were  shaping  up. 


A  few  days  before  Christmas  we  set  off  for 
Sotheby's  in  Belgravia  to  observe  and  record  a 
special  kind  of  fashion  session.  Normally  I  am 
a  connoisseur  of  photographic  sessions  of 
modern  clothes,  but  there  we  found  an  exciting 
array  of  different  items  of  clothing  from 
different  periods,  plus  exotica  like  Chinese 
embroidered  satin  bed-covers,  tapestries  de- 
signed by  Burne-Jones  and  Jacobean  crewel 
embroidered  wall-hangings,  all  about  to  be 
photographed  for  the  catalogue  for  the  sale  of 

(Left) 

A  collection  of  clothes,  including  a  traditional 
farmer's  smock,  c.  J 900,  and  an  embroidered 
silk  Chinese  robe, 
late  nineteenth  century. 


costumes  and  textiles  on  4  March. 

Our  job  was  to  photograph  and  write  about 
the  Sotheby  session  as  a  happening,  a  sort  of 
play  within  a  play.  At  one  point  it  went  a  stage 
further,  and  there  was  a  photographer  photo- 
graphing us  photographing  the  photography 
for  the  catalogue.  It  all  got  rather  confusing. 

The  Viewing  Room,  until  recently  the  home 
of  hundreds  of  Victorian  paintings,  had  been 
stripped  bare  and  turned  into  a  makeshift 
studio :  at  one  end  a  roll  of  white  background 

(Left,  above) 

Still-life  of  accessories,  from  1750  to  1950. 

(Below) 

Lad^  Sopwith 's  beaded  evening  coat,  possibly 
by  Erie,  c.  1923,  modelled  by  Camilla. 


0^ 


i 


2 


1:  Joanna  and  Camilla  arrive 

for  the  session,  with  fur-trimmed 

coat  and  plastic  bag,  c.  1980. 

2:  Joanna  tries  on  the  Ikat  kimono. 

3:  Meg  Andrews  sorts  out  the  hair  and 

make-up  for  the  J 920s  dresses. 

4:  Uneasy  mixture  of  Victorian  attire  3 

and  1980s  posture. 


designed  by  E.  McKnight  Kauffer. 

9:  Lady  Sopwith's  coat  again,  plus  partner. 
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paper  had  been  rigged  up  and  a  couple  of  the 
photographer's  lights  were  in  position.  Our 
models  were  partly  amateur -two  young  ladies 
called  Victoria  (on  loan  from  Sotheby's  in 
Bond  Street)  and  Joanna  (a  furniture  re- 
storer)-and  partly  'real':  Camilla,  a  dark- 
haired  beauty  and  Chris,  the  male  model,  who 
very  professionally  arrived  with  his  own  cream 
dinner  jacket  and  immediately  slicked  his  hair 
back  ready  for  the  'twenties  shots.  Extra 
models  were  chosen  from  the  staff  when 
necessar)-. 

Meg  Andrews,  Sotheby's  costume  and  tex- 
tiles specialist,  was  advising  the  girls  on  hair 
and  make-up.  Little  time  was  spent  on  make- 
up as  Victorian  ladies  of  the  kind  we  assume 
wore  these  clothes  would  not  have  worn  any. 
Meg  was  very  firm  about  hair,  saying  it  should 
look  quite  severe,  drawn  back  and  parted  in  the 
middle.  'I  want  everything  to  be  as  correct  as 
possible.  Otherwise  we  end  up  looking  like 
some  other  catalogues  I've  seen.  Quite 
bizarre.' 

By  now,  Victoria  was  dressed  in  a  Victorian 
silk  day  dress  (c.  1840),  and  Joanna  was 
wearing  a  rather  dashing  black  and  gold  striped 
silk  moire  walking  dress  and  cape  (c.  1850). 
The  hair  was  severe,  and  they  both  looked  like 
suitably  demure  Victorian  ladies.  'Look 
agreeable'  urged  Meg  as  the  non-professionals 


(Below) 

Tapestry  of  Pomona,  designed  by 
Edward  Bume-Jones  and  woven  by 
Merton  Abbey  Tapestry  Works. 


took  up  their  positions,  a  little  uncertainly,  in 
front  of  the  background  paper.  We  photo- 
graphed several  heavy  watered  or  brocaded  silk 
dresses  or  tops  and  skirts  in  wonderful  greys 
shot  with  pink,  and  lilacs  and  mauves,  all  of 
which  would  sell  for  upwards  of  ;C50,  depend- 
ing on  their  condition.  Perfect  specimens, 
which  should  fetch  at  least  £  1 50,  might  interest 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Castle  How- 
ard, the  Museum  of  London  or  agents  for 
museums  in  America. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  changing-screens,  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  the  tops  would  not 
meet  the  skirt.  The  revealing  un- Victorian 
inches  of  bare  skin  were  covered  with  a  silk 
gauze  paisley-type  print  shawl  (£50-£80).  The 
shawl  was  perfectly  in  period.  Shawls  of  this 
type  were  in  fashion  until  c.  1870,  when,  as  the 
poor  were  wearing  the  mass-produced  variety 
of  inferior  quality,  the  rich  thought  it  was  time 
for  a  change  of  style.  There  will  be  some  fine 
wool  Kashmiri  shawls  in  the  sale.  'The  one  I 
had  my  eye  on  in  the  last  sale  went  for  £370', 
said  Meg  sadly,  'but  it  was  a  very  good  one'. 

We  moved  on  to  some  rather  flimsy  lacy 
cream  tea  gowns  (from  about  £50,  depending 
on  wearability ) .  Tea  gowns,  apparently,  were 
for  Victorian  ladies  to  slip  into  to  let  it  all  hang 
out  after  an  exhausting  day  of  corsets  and 
bustles.  These  examples  were  certainly  im- 


( Below) 

Chinese  coat  embroidered  with  roundels 
of  cranes  on  an  indigo  silk  ground, 
c.  1860. 


modest,  and  modern  petticoats  did  not  quite 
provide  the  necessary  cover.  'Perhaps  we  could 
have  some  'boudoir'  shots',  said  The 
Connoisseur's  editor  hopefully.  We  looked 
disapproving.  '/  think  some  pearls  would  be 
nice,  said  Victoria  who  was  modelling  the 
gown  which  looked  exactly  like  a  Gina  Fratini 
nearly  a  century  too  early. 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by  an 
urgent  phone  call  from  a  dealer  who  wanted  to 
withdraw  one  of  her  'twenties  dresses  from  the 
auction.  It  had  been  seen  at  a  fashion  show  in 
Los  Angeles  and  subsequently  sold.  'Things 
like  that  are  very  popular  in  the  States, 
especially  California',  said  Chris  the  male 
model,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  bit  of  an  expert. 
'They'll  probably  take  it  apart  and  make  lots  of 
copies.'  And  why  not?  'Things  like  that'  are 
very  popular  over  here,  too,  it  seems.  He  told 
us  that  a  friend  of  his  sold  an  original  beaded 
Chanel  dress  to  an  exclusive  shop  in  Wl  which 
is  now  selling  copies  for  about  £1,000.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  plastic  sequinned  boleros 
selling  for  £300  or  so  in  Bond  Street  shops. 
The  real  thing  costs  upwards  of  £50  at  an 
auction,  though  good  examples  of  sought-after 
Deco  or  Odeon-style  beading  can  fetch  over 
£200,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  individual 
owners  up  and  down  the  country. 

Camilla  was  instructed  to  part  her  hair  and 


All  prices  quoted  are  Sotheby's  estimates. 
Viewing  day  is  1  March 
(9.30  a.m.^. 30 p.m.). 
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make  'ear-phones',  and  we  proceeded  to  photo- 
graph lots  of  wonderful  beaded  Odeon  dresses, 
and  beaded  or  sequinned  floral  dresses  and 
tops,  plus  a  couple  of  more  sinuous  'thirties 
numbers  including  a  scaley  black  sequinned 
mermaid-style  evening  gown  a  possible  bar- 
gain at  £100-£150,  we  thought,  considering 
the  price  of  sequins  these  days.  'Some  friends 
of  mine  bought  a  beaded  dress  the  other  day', 
said  Camilla,  'but  it  turned  out  rather  expen- 
They  were  bidding  against  one  another 


sive. 


I  from  opposite  ends  of  the  sale-room.' 

The  'twenties  piece  de  resistance  was  a 
beaded  evening  coat  of  oriental  design,  owned 
by  Lady  Sopwith,  and  arguably  designed  by 
Erte.  'So  hard  to  prove',  said  Meg,  'but  Lady 
Sopwith  was  dressed  by  well-known  coutu- 
riers, so  it  might  have  been  by  Erte-or  Poiret'. 
The  coat  was  rather  tricky  to  photograph,  but 
we  persevered,  determined  that  its  catalogue 
picture  should  justify  the  estimated  price  of 
£700-t£  1,000.  Finally,  Chris  came  up  with  the 
solution:  'Why  not  photograph  her  like  a 
Chiaparus  figure  from  the  back-head  dipping 
to  one  side,  arms  outstretched?'  The  next  item, 
a  late  nineteenth-century  traditional  farmer's 
smock,  difficult  to  date  precisely  as  the  style 
did  not  change  much  over  the  century,  caused 
much  excitement  amongst  the  Sotheby  staff. 
James  (administrator  for  textiles  and  fur- 


niture, and  a  week-end  farmer  of  suitably 
ruddy  complexion)  was  invited  to  be  model. 
To  give  a  little  local  colour  to  the  picture,  a 
sackful  of  straw  and  a  pitchfork  were  borrowed 
from  the  Lilo  Blum  Riding  School  round  the 
corner,  and  James  was  photographed  knee- 
deep  in  straw,  thus  hiding  his  twentieth- 
century  trouser  bottoms.  After  a  little 
hoovering-the  straw  made  a  terrible  mess — 
we  returned  to  rather  more  elegant  outfits: 
banyans  (eighteenth-century  kimono-style 
dressing-gown)  in  leaf  green  damasks  and 
trellis-patterned  silks  (i;400-T£600  for  the 
lady's,  rather  more  for  the  man's  because  it  was 
a  rare  example),  and  exquisite  tiny  silk  slippers 
in  floral  brocades  and  embroidered  silks 
(;£100-£150).  The  banyans  had  to  be  photo- 
graphed from  the  back  as  we  did  not  have  the 
right  wigs  or  smoking  caps,  and  Chris'  slicked- 
back  hair  in  conjunction  with  a  dressing-gown 
was  rather  too  reminiscent  of  'Private  Lives'. 

Even  more  chic  were  the  sumptuous  em- 
broidered Chinese  jackets  and  robes  for  men 
and  women.  You  can  tell  whose  are  whose 
because  the  men  have  slits  in  their  robes  at  the 
front,  back  and  sides,  while  the  women 
(decorously)  have  slits  only  at  the  sides.  The 
style,  apparently,  has  evolved  from  the  animal 
skins  worn  by  Manchu  nomadic 
warriors-basically  horsemen-so  maybe  it  re- 


flects their  different  riding  styles.  Here  I  came 
across  my  personal  favourite :  an  embroidered 
red  silk  jacket  with  short  silk  trousers  (the  new 
length),  twentieth-century  and  relatively 
cheap  (£60  for  the  outfit,  plus  another  satin 
brocade  jacket).  'It's  fun',  said  Meg,  'but  the 
quality  isn't  there'. 

There  was  quality,  but  not,  perhaps,  taste, 
in  the  last  objects  we  photographed:  exotic 
'fifties  Miami-Beach-run-riot  pearl  and  dia- 
mante sunglasses  (£40-j£80  each  for  the  best 
examples),  a  photographer's  delight  we  not- 
iced as  we  counted  the  rolls  of  film  used  on 
them. 

Many  of  the  garments  in  the  sale  are  for 
serious  collectors,  but  plenty  of  things,  par- 
ticularly the  accessories,  are  very  good  buys, 
being  better  made,  better  priced,  and  much 
more  amusing  than  modern  equivalents.  Pos- 
sible bargains  include:  2  ostrich  feather  fans, 
one  white,  one  black  (£20-£30);  4  pairs  of 
'twenties  leather  bar  shoes  (as  new,  £30-£50 
the  lot) ;  a  'twenties  reversible  black  and  yellow 
velvet  evening  cape  (£20-£30);  6  pearl  and 
diamante  'fifties  sunglasses  (£20-£40  the  lot) 
and  an  Ikat  Japanese  silk  kimono  (£2O-t£30), 
'The  design  looks  like  Sonia  Delaunay  on  a 
good  day,'  observed  the  Editor. 

Photographs:  Roger  Perry. 


(Below) 

One  of  a  pair  of  Jacobean  crewel  embroidered 
hangings,  probably  late  seventeenth  century. 


(Below) 

Hand-painted  cotton  bedspread, 
signed  Didie,  c.  1890. 


(Below) 

Japanese  embroidered  silk  picture,  c.  1900. 
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Isabelle  Anscombe 

FROM  ADMIRATION 
TO  IMITATION 

FAKING  BERNARD  LEACH'S  POTTERY 


The  Studio  pottery  made  by  Bernard  Leach  has  achieved  an  international  reputation  in 
recent  years,  and  prices  have  risen  accordingly.  Examples  now  often  fetch  over  £1,000, 

and  a  strongmarket  for  his  pottery  now  exists  in  Europe  andjapan. 
Recently  the  art  market  has  been  disturbed  by  rumours  of  fake  Leach  pottery  appearing 
for  sale.  Such  rumours  are,  of  course,  potentially  damaging,  and  so  The  Connoisseur, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  salerooms  and  private  and  trade  buyers,  has  tried  to 
find  out  exactly  what  has  been  happening.  This  article  is  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  which 

shows  that  a  police  prosecution  is  pending. 
The  sustained  growth  of any  sector  of  the  art  market  is  dependent  upon  credibility  and 
trust.  By  showing  that  fake  Bernard  Leach  pottery  does  seem  to  exist,  and  by  helping 
dealers  and  collectors  to  identify  doubtful  pieces.  The  Connoisseur  is  hoping  to  stabilise 
this  market  once  again  by  putting  an  end  to  damaging  rumours. 


The  market  for  twentieth-century  British 
ceramics  has  been  growing  steadily  for 
some  time.  The  first  man  to  revive  the 
mediaeval  traditions  of  British  pottery  in 
opposition  to  the  highly  finished  work  of 
nineteenth-century  studio  potters  was  the  late 
Bernard  Leach  and  his  work  now  forms  the 
basis  for  the  market.  Ever  since  he  began 
potting  in  the  1920s,  having  learnt  throwing 
and  glazing  techniques  in  Japan,  he  en- 
couraged pupils  and  supported  the  growing 
number  of  artists  and  craftsmen  who  became 
interested  in  the  medium. 

As  so  many  young  potters  use  Leach's  work 
as  a  starting  point,  and  his  writings  explain 
some  of  his  techniques,  many  pots  exist  which 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Leach's  own 
work.  With  the  value  of  a  Leach  pot  reaching 
£1,000,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  an 
enterprising  potter  might  decide  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  own  work  by  adding  the 
distinctive  Leach  mark. 

Last  summer  several  salerooms  received 
Leach  pots  for  sale,  mainly  from  the  same 
vendor,  which  have  recently  come  under 
suspicion. 

Last  August,  Lawrences  of  Crewkerne  in 
Somerset  received  a  Leach  pot  which  fetched 
£380  in  a  sale  on  18  September.  The  buyer 
then  expressed  doubts  about  the  authenticity 


of  his  purchase  and  Lawrences  have  returned 
his  money  and  have  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Art  Fraud  Squad  at  Scotland 
Yard.  In  November  the  same  vendor  brought 
2  more  Leach  pots  in  for  sale,  but  they  have 
been  withdrawn. 

Also  in  August,  Phillips  in  London  received 
2  pots  for  sale,  but  suspected  both  the  spanking 
new  condition  of  the  pots  and  the  quality  of  the 
turquoise  glaze ;  the  pots  were  withheld  from 
sale.  Sotheby's  Belgravia  also  received  a  pot  for 
appraisal,  but  decided  to  withdraw  it  from 
sale.  Other  salerooms  were  less  fortunate. 

A  square  bottle  vase  with  painted  decoration 
with  the  Leach  mark  was  sold  for  £600  at  a 
Bonham's  sale  on  3  October  and  Christie's 
have  sold  at  least  2  pots,  one  for  £1,000  in  an 
Art  Nouveau  sale  on  15  July,  about  which  the 
buyers  have  their  doubts.  Christie's  are  unable 
to  comment. 

One  of  the  buyers  approached  Janet  Leach 
who  confirmed  that  she  did  not  recognize  the 
description  of  the  pots  as  being  like  any  of  her 
husband's  later  work;  the  condition  of  the  pots 
suggest  that,  if  genuine,  they  mustV)e  late 
works. 

The  police  have  now  brought  charges  in 
connection  with  certain  pots  which  have  given 
rise  to  suspicion.  These  are  thought  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 


prisons;  prisoners  learning  potten,'-making 
under  a  retraining  scheme  are  thought  to  have 
had  the  bright  idea  of  adding  the  Leach  mark 
to  the  pots  they  made,  using  government 
funded  materials  and  equipment,  before 
giving  them  to  visitors  as  gifts.  The  pots  then 
found  their  way  onto  the  market.  One  wonders 
about  the  scale  of  manufacture,  and  the  stocks 
of  completed  or  incomplete  pots  that  may  still 
be  held! 

The  doubtful  pots  have  either  painted 
decoration  or  a  quite  distinctive  turquoise 
glaze  and  are  either  square  bottle  forms  or 
vases.  So  far,  4  shapes  have  been  identified, 
some  of  which  are  illustrated  here. 

As  a  relatively  recent  arrival  to  the  establish- 
ed art  market,  contemporary  studio  ceramics 
must  be  supported  by  confidence  among 
buyers  and  collectors.  The  Japanese  have  been 
particularly  strong  supporters  of  the  Leach 
market,  due  to  his  close  association  with  Shoji 
Hamada,  the  potter  who  became  a  Japanese 
'national  monument'  before  he  died,  and  they 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  lapse  of  con- 
fidence in  the  market.  It  is  vital  that  British 
salerooms  and  dealers  are  aware  of  the  yu\- 
nerability  of  this  market  to  fakes  and  protect 
the  market  by  guaranteeing  the  provenance  of 
their  stock  and  by  readily  admitting  the 
possibility  of  fake  vases. 
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(Left) 

A  pilgrim  flask  painted  with  a  landscape,  one  of  2  pots  attributed  to 

Bernard  Leach  and  offered  for  sale  by  Phillips  in  their  sale  of  Art 
Xouveau,  Decorative  Arts  and  Studio  Ceramics,  held  in  London  on 
Thursday,  30  October  1980.  The  pots  were  in  fact  icithdrawn  from  the 
sale  after  the  catalogue  had  been  distributed  because  their  apparent 
new  condition  had  aroused  suspicions  that  they  might  be  fakes.  The 
impressed  marks  are  clearly  visible  on  the  left  side  of  the  flask.  A  similar 
pot  was  sold  by  Christie's  in  an  Art  Xouveau  sale  on  15  July. 

(Below  left) 

A  vase  painted  with  a  landscape,  attributed  to  Bernard  Leach  and 
clearly  marked  as  such,  sold  for  £380  by  Lawrences  of  Crewkeme 
on  18  September  1980.  It  was  the  subsequent  doubts  expressed  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  agreement  and  co-operation  of  Lawrence's,  that  alerted 
the  police  and  other  salerooms  to  the  possibility  of  fake  Bernard  Leach 
pottery  coming  on  to  the  market. 


(Below-  right) 

A  vase  painted  with  a  landscape,  attributed  to  Bernard  Leach,  and 
clearly  marked  as  such,  sold  by  Bonham's  in  London  for  £600 

on  3  October  1980. 
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Blake  Samson 

'Pavlova!' will  be  on  show  at  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco, 
California  from  24  January  through  April  1981.  'A  tribute  to  Anna  Pavlova' will 
beat  the  Museum  of London  from  2  7  January  to  22  March  1981. 


On  8  March  1917,  the  fateful  day  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  topic  which 
aroused  fervent  debate  among  guests 
at  dinner  at  the  French  Embassy  in  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  was  which  of  the 
ballerinas  who  had  danced  at  the  Maryinsky 
Theatre  was  the  greatest,  Pavlova,  Karsavina, 
or  Kchessinska. 

Anna  Pavlova  was  the  most  famous.  She  had 
an  aura  which  made  her  art,  novel  and  exotic 
then,  as  it  will  never  be  again,  accessible  to 
people  all  over  the  world.  She  popularised 
dance  with  a  love  never  seen  before. 

The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco 
currently  has  an  exhibition  honouring  the 
legendary  dancer,  that  frail,  melancholy 
beauty  who  in  a  mere  20  years,  1909  to  1931, 
willed  that  she  would  become  the  most  famous 
dancer  in  the  world,  and  did. 

Born  31  January  1881  in  St.  Petersburg  to  a 
very  poor  family  (her  father  died  2  years  later), 
Anna  discovered  the  ballet  at  8  when,  for 
Christmas,  her  mother  treated  her  to  Petipa's 
new  ballet.  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  She  had 
found  her  life's  ambition. 

Accepted  for  the  Imperial  School  of  Danc- 
ing on  her  tenth  birthday,  she  automatically 
became  a  ward  of  the  Crown,  and  quickly 
progressed  from  minor  teachers  to  Paul  Gerdt, 
a  magnificent  mime,  and  the  2  noted  ballerinas 
Eugenie  Sokolva  and  Christian  Johnannsen. 
In  1905,  only  6  years  after  her  graduation,  she 
became  ballerina,  and  began  a  summer's  study 
in  Milan,  which  led  eventually  to  prima 
ballerina,  with  her  Odette-Odile  in  Swan  Lake. 

Anna  might  have  remained  at  the  Imperial 
Russian  Ballet  for  another  20  years,  retiring 
with  great  honours,  had  the  times  not  been 
changing.  Petipa  had  retired,  a  sad,  bitter  man. 
The  company  continued,  propelled  by  its  past. 
However,  in  1905,  Michael  Fokine,  a  young 
man  not  highly  considered  at  the  time,  in  one 
hour  created  the  role  that  Pavlova  made  immor- 
tal. The  Dying  Swan. 

Technically  it  was  a  very  simple  dance,  but 
her  frail  beauty  and  dramatic  genius  turned  the 
brief  pas  de  bourree  steps  and  fluttering  arm 
movements  into  a  tragic  symbol  of  the  eternal 
struggle  between  life  and  death.  Later,  she 
danced  this  delicate  masterpiece  all  over  the 
world,  hardly  presenting  a  programme  without 
it.  The  Dying  Swan  is  Anna  Pavlova. 

In  1909  Serge  Diaghilev  organised  his  in- 
credible season  of  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Chatelet 
Theatre  in  Paris,  with  Pavlova,  Karsavina  and 
Nijinsky.  Pavlova's  picture  by  Cocteau  ap- 
peared on  the  posters  announcing  'Les  Ballets 
Russes'  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 

She  left  Diaghilev  after  that  initial  specta- 
cular season,  and  on  18  April  1910,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Pavlova  Ballet  debuted  in  London.  After 
a  European  tour,  she  sailed  for  America. 
Though  she  may  not  have  realised  it,  Pavlova's 
life  of  endless  touring  had  begun. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  soul-destroy- 
ing than  forming  her  own  company,  with  all 
the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  it  entailed. 
But  Pavlova  felt  her  life  ruled  by  a  mission 
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(Far  left) 
Anna  Pavlova 
dancing  at  the 
Autumn  Bacchanale, 
life-size  poster  that 
recalls  the  many 
Red  Cross  benefits 
Pavlova  gave. 
Max  Palevsky 
Collection. 


(Left) 

Anna  Pavlova  in 
'Don  Quixote', 
St.  Petersburg, 
c.  1910. 

Photograph:  The 
Bancroft  Library. 
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She  had  to  dance  for  everyone,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  No  town  was  too  small,  no  stage  too 
humble. 

So  she  toured  the  world,  by  train  and  ship, 
truck  and  bus,  even  camel,  to  44  countries 
some  350,000  miles,  to  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Orient.  She  was 
probably  the  first  classical  ballerina  ever  to 
appear  in  Japan.  From  there,  she  journeyed  to 
China,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  India  and 
Egypt,  incorporating  Japanese  and  Indian 
dances  into  a  new  ballet.  Oriental  Impressions. 
In  1925,  she  went  to  South  Africa,  then  toured 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  later  adding 
Burma,  Java  and  Malaya. 

Agnes  de  Mille  wrote:  'My  heart  stops  when 
I  say  her  name.  She  changed  my  life'.  And  in 
Russia,  a  teacher  told  her  students  how  she  had 
seen  Anna  Pavlova ;  one  of  those  students  was 
the  young  Rudolf  Nureyev. 

Pavlova  presented  new  works  patterned  on 
the  old  classics.  Some  of  the  most  popular  were 
Snow/lakes,  Amarilla,  Autumn  Leaves,  The 
Dragonfly,  The  California  Poppy,  Christmas 
and  Rondio.  In  1913  Fokine  created  his  2  last 
works  for  her,  Liszt's  Les  Preludes  and  The 
Seven  Daughters  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Pavlova's  technique  was  not,  in  itself, 
phenomenal.  She  rarely  did  more  than  2  or  3 
pirouettes;  she  never  performed  acrobatic 
feats.  It  was  not  what  she  danced  so  much  as 
the  way  she  did  it  that  was  important.  Most  of 
her  ballets  probably  would  look  trivial  today 
without  the  artist  who  gave  them  significance 
far  beyond  their  actual  content.  She  was  one  of 
the  few  ballerinas  who  was  as  much  actress  as 
dancer.  Able  to  transform  herself  into  what- 
ever she  chose,  it  became  her. 

The  Bay  area  of  San  Francisco  is  a  splendid 
site  for  a  Pavlova  story.  The  San  Francisco 
Ballet  is  the  oldest  continuing  professional 
company  in  the  United  States;  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  and  Performing  Archives  Arts  have 
the  largest  collection  of  theatre  and  dance 
material  in  the  West.  The  exhibition  is  on  the 


(Left) 

Anna  Pavlova  in  'Dragonfly', 
New  York,  c.  1915. 
Photograph:  Museum  of  London. 


(Above) 

'Malvina  Hoffman.  Bacchanale  Russe'  (Anna 
Pavlova  and  Mikhail  Mordkin),  1912,  bronze. 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco. 
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iftieth  anniversary  of  her  death  ( 193 1)  and  the 
me  hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

In  her  rare  free  moments,  Pavlova  sketched 
)r  sculpted  delicate  figurines  which  gave  a 
:lear  picture  of  her.  Most  of  the  time,  how- 
;ver,  the  woman  Pavlova  was  submerged  in  the 
irtist  Pavlova.  Her  days  were  hours  of  prac- 
:ice,  rehearsals  and  performances. 

She  was  driven  by  her  insatiable  need  to 
dance  and  to  give  dance  to  everyone.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  said :  'You  have  a  consuming  ambi- 
:ion  and  in  your  insatiable  zeal,  you  try  to 
achieve  more  success  than  there  is  on  this 
iarth'.  She  was  driven,  too,  by  her  sense  of 
loyalty  to  her  dancers  and  musicians,  for  no 
)ne  knew  better  than  she  that  the  Pavlova 
Ballet  existed  only  if  she  danced. 

And  so  Anna  Pavlova  did  something  no  one 
.^las  ever  done,  which  was  to  maintain  for  over 
20  years  a  company  based  solely  on  her  own 
magnetism.  She  took  ballet  from  the  Imperial 
Theatres  of  Russia  and  the  aristocratic  Opera 
(Houses  of  Europe  and  gave  it  to  the  people,  in 
towns  and  villages  and  colonies.  'I  hope',  she 
had  said,  'that  when  Anna  Pavlova  is  forgotten 
the  memory  of  her  dancing  will  live  with  the 
people'. 

There  would  never  be  another  season.  After 
midnight  on  Friday,  23  January  1931,  Pavlova 
whispered.  'Get  my  Swan  costume  ready',  and 
died.  As  an  artist  she  died  at  exactly  the  right 
time,  leaving  the  memory  of  her  artistry 
untarnished  by  decline. 

Margot  Fonteyn  has  said:  'She  was  unique, 
without  explanation,  like  the  evening  star  or 
the  Chinese  flower  that  blooms  only  once  in  a 
hundred  years  ...  I  believe  that  which  set  her 
above  all  other  dancers  was  an  intensity  of 
spirit,  a  passionate  compulsion,  and  a  grace 
that  made  every  tiny  movement  significant. 
Where  others  have  to  learn  their  art,  hers  burst 
forth  like  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  believe  that 
[without  dance  she  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, and  certainly  dance  without  Pavlova 
would  be  incomplete'. 

Tribute  to  Anna  Pavlova 
27  January-22  March  1981 
The  Museum  of  London 
London  Wall,  ec2 

Anna  Pavlova  is  also  being  remembered  in 
London,  the  city  she  made  her  home  from 
1912.  The  Museum  of  London  is  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  her  birth  with  an  exhibition 
including  her  Dying  Swan  costume.  The 
Museum  has  published  a  book  to  accompany 
the  exhibition,  'Anna  Pavlova :  A  Photographic 
Essay',  written  by  Jasmine  Cannon-Bell. 

(Above  right) 

Anna  Pavlova  as  Fenella  in  'The  Dumb  Girl 
of  Portici',  Hollywood  1916. 
Photograph:  The  Bancroft  Library. 

(Below  right) 

Anna  Pavlova  in  'The  Dying  Swan', 
Buenos  Aires,  1929.  first  performed  in  1907. 
Photograph:  Museum  of  London. 
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The  Architectural  Sketches  of  Thomas  Wright 
of  Durham  in  1 74617 


(Right,  above) 

I:  Paul  Fourdrinier.  Portrait  of  Thomas  Wright  of  Durham 
(171 1-1786),  engraving.  An  elliptical  figure ,  formed  at  the  bottom 
by  the  symbolic  snake  of  eternity,  intersects  the  circle  of 
the  medallion,  in  reference  to  Wright's  cosmological  theories 
on  which  his  contemporary  fame  rested. 
Photograph:  National  Library  of  Ireland. 


(Right,  below) 

2:  Paul  Fourdrinier  after  Thomas  Wright. 

The  Baptistery  of  Mellifont  Abbey,  Co.  Louth. 

A  curious  octagon  Bath,  so  called  now,  but  most  likely  a 

Baptistery^ .  .  .  The  ornaments  of  this  are  likewise  all  blue  marble, 

both  within  and  without,  and  when  perfect  must  have  been  a 

Master-piece  of  its  kind. '  ('Louthiana',  Book  3,  plate  18). 

Photograph:  National  Library  of  Ireland. 


(Right,  centre) 

3:  Paul  Fourdrinier  after  Thomas  Wright. 
Dundugan  Fort,  Co.  Louth.  'Great  part  of  the  central  mount  has 
been  cut  away  by  the  present  possessor,  to  form  a  new  channel  for  the 
river,  which  is  always  very  deep. '  ('Louthiana',  Book  1,  plate  5). 
Photograph:  National  Library  of  Ireland. 

This  bears  a  strikingly  close  resemblance  to  the  first  plate  of  Wright's 
'Original  Theory  or  New  Hypothesis  of  the  Universe',  1750. 

(Far  right) 

4:  Paul  Fourdrinier  after  Thomas  Wright. 

Castle  at  Milltown,  Co.  Louth.  'This  castle  belonging  to  Thomas 

Fortescue,  Esq.,  of  Reynaldstown,  is  45 feet  high.  Said  to  be  built  in 

a  Spanish  manner.  Subterranean  tunnels  found  near  it.' 

('Louthiana',  Book  2,  plate  2). 

Photograph:  National  Library  of  Ireland. 


An  account  of  Thomas  Wright's  life  and  works,  and  a  complete 
bibliography  of  his  writings  is  provided  in  E.  Harris  (Ed.), 
'Thomas  Wright:  Designs  for  Arbours  ( 1 755)  and  Designs  for 
Grottoes  (1758)',  The  Scolar Press,  London,  1979. 
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The  eccentric  architect  and  landscape 
designer,  Thomas  Wright  of  Durham, 
was  introduced  to  American  readers 
as  long  ago  as  1837  when  Professor  Rafinesque 
produced  an  edition  of  Wright's  major  work  on 
astronomy,  'The  Universe  and  the  Stars',  in 
Philadelphia.  This  edition  was  the  first  fruits 
of  an  organisation  titled  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Learning,  dedicated  to  the  worthy 
task  of  recovering  what  it  intriguingly  de- 
scribed as  'forgotten  knowledge'.  Wright  was 
born  in  Durham  in  1711  and  died  there  in 
1786,  barely  50  years  from  the  date  of  his 
resuscitation  in  Philadelphia  as  'forgotten 
knowledge',  and  Professor  Rafinesque  de- 
clared in  his  introduction:  'We  have  sought  in 
vain  for  an  account  and  biography  of  this 
worthy  sage',  though  2  accounts  of  Wright's 
life  had  been  published  in  the  decade  after  his 
death,  and  valuable  manuscripts,  including  a 
journal  of  his  early  life,  were  in  existence. 
Fortunately  the  American  scholar  Dr.  Eileen 
Harris  has  taken  these  resources  and  surviving 
drawings  in  public  and  private  collections  into 
account  in  her  introduction  to  the  reprint  of 
Wright's  'Designs  for  Arbours'  (1755)  and 
'Designs  for  Grottos'  (1758),  published  in 
1979  by  The  Scolar  Press.  It  is  a  munificent 
tribute  to  'this  worthy  sage'  in  his  capacity  of 
architect  and  landscape  gardener. 


Thomas  Wright  wore  several  caps  simul- 
taneously throughout  his  eventful  career  and  a 
medallic  bust  in  profile  (1)  describes  him  as 
'Natural  Philosopher  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics'  sciences  which  were  indeed  the 
subjects  of  most  of  his  books.  It  is  taken  from 
the  frontispiece  to  another  of  his  exceptional 
publications,  and  the  one  which  may  be 
considered  his  most  successful  since  it  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1758,  the  pioneering 
'Louthiana,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland  (1748),  published  in  London 
after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1746  and  early  1747. 

'Louthiana'  still  commands  attention,  not 
merely  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  earliest 
printed  account  of  Irish  antiquities,  but  by  its 
splendid  illustrations  which  were  'taken  upon 
the  spot  by  Thomas  Wright'  and  engraved  in 
London  by  Paul  Fourdrinier.  It  was  a  very 
ambitious  undertaking  for  its  date,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  format  and  beauty  of  its 
engravings  compensate  for  disappointments  in 
the  text.  Its  examples  are  all  drawn  from  the 
small  county  of  Louth,  north  of  Dublin,  and 
the  author  defends  this  decided  limitation  with 
the  unconvincing  argument  that  since  Louth 
was  'the  Heart  of  the  Old  English  Pale'  it  was 
particularly  suited  to  examination  because  of 
its  'Variety  of  Objects,  all  bearing  evident 
Marks  of  both  Grandeur  and  Antiquity'.  He 


modestly  disclaims  any  pretension  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  antiquarian,  stating  that  the  book 
was  written  solely  to  please  his  friends,  es- 
pecially Lord  Limerick,  who  had  been  his  host 
while  he  visited  Ireland.  This  was  not  his  first 
foray  into  antiquarian  territory  however.  A 
manuscript  in  the  British  Library  dated  1744, 
(bl  Add.  MS.  15628),  records  his  examination 
of  English  antiquities. 

Nevertheless,  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the 
sites  he  recorded  in  Ireland  is  most  unlike  that 
of  an  antiquarian,  by  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  Browne  Willis 
and  Charles  Lyttelton  for  instance,  or  his 
predecessors  in  the  study  of  antiquity.  He 
shows  no  interest  in  precise  dating  and  no 
evidence  of  architectural  or  ornamental 
scholarship.  He  lacks  completely  that  concern 
for  the  conservation  of  buildings  and  artifacts 
which  we  associate  primarily  with  the  rise  of 
antiquarianism,  and  calmly  remarks  that  his 
friend  Lord  Limerick,  among  the  numerous 
benefactions  he  had  conferred  upon  the  town 
of  Dundalk,  had  been  responsible  for  the 
demolition  of  a  score  of  ancient  towers  and 
castles!  At  Mellifont  Abbey  Wright  described 
with  great  appreciation  tlie  artistry  of  the 
Romanesque  Baptistery,  'all  of  blue  marble 
richly  ornamented  and  gilt'.  But  he  went  on  to 
say  the  building  had  recently  been  sold 
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and  was  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  transferred  to 
another  site,  without  anj^  hint  of  indignation  at 
this  vandalism. 

Wright's  organisation  of  the  material  is  also 
disarmingly  unmethodical  for  an  antiquarian. 
He  divided  the  volume  into  3  'books',  the  first 
of  which  dealt  with  'Bodes,  Forts  and  Mounts' 
of  the  first  period  of  settlement,  and  the  second 
with  'Castles,  Keeps  and  Towers'  of  the  second 
period  of  settlement.  As  for  the  third,  'The 
third  book  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
Supplement  to  the  other  two',  is  the  only 
rationale  he  provides  his  readers  for  the 
tripartite  arrangement. 

Despite  these  unantiquarian  aspects  of  the 
book,  the  carefully  finished  engravings,  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  60  feet  to  the  inch  in  Book  One  and 
of  12  feet  to  the  inch  in  all  but  one  of  the 
subsequent  illustrations,  demonstrate  that  it 
was  a  careful  work  and  a  labour  of  love.  The 
verse  from  Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene'  which 
introduces  the  volume  indicates  that  a  proto- 
romantic  nostalgia  formed  part  of  the  impulse 
that  lay  behind  the  compilation: 
High  Towers,  fair  Temples,  good  Theatres, 
Strong  Walls,  rich  Porches,  princely  Palaces, 
Large  Streets,  brave  Houses,  sacred 
Sepulchres,  Sure  Gates,  sweet  Gardens, 
stately  Galleries,  Wrought  with  fair  Pillars, 
and  fine  Imageries, 

All  those  (O  Pity!)  now  are  turned  to  Dust 

And  over-grown  with  fair  Oblivion's  Rust. 

With  this  proto-romanticism  of  Wright  can 
be  associated  his  fascination  with  geometric 
shapes,  which  sorts  well  with  his  roles  of 


astronomer  and  mathematician.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  first  book,  in  subjects 
such  as  the  concentric  circles  of  Dundugan 
Fort,  for  example  (3),  or  in  the  heavy  ac- 
centing of  the  octagon  that  formed  the  summit 
of  the  60-foot  high  cone  of  The  Faughard, 
north  of  Dundalk.  The  compactness  of  the 
interlocking  volumes  of  his  own  designs  for 
gothic  castles  is  reflected  in  the  careful  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  tower-houses  of  County 
Louth  in  the  second  book  (4).  Less  impressive 
structures  also  come  under  his  scrutiny,  as  can 
be  seen  from  his  inclusion  of  the  Holy  Well, 
2  miles  north  of  Dundalk,  which  he  shows 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  trees,  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  planned  his  own  arbours. 
One  is  inevitably  faced  with  the  question  of  the 
possible  influence  that  Irish  architecture  may 
have  exerted  upon  Thomas  Wright;  and  with 
the  more  perplexing  question  of  the  influence 
that  Thomas  Wright  may  have  had  upon  Irish 
architecture  during  his  brief  visit  and  by  his 
subsequent  publications. 

His  actual  building  activities  and  essays  in 
landscape  gardening  while  in  Ireland  are 
difficult  to  recover  with  any  precision,  and 
what  is  known  has  been  summarised  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
'Lost  Demesnes'  (London,  1776)  by  Edward 
Malins  and  The  Knight  of  Glin,  which  has 
added  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  develop- 
ments in  landscape  gardening  in  Ireland.  It  is 
tempting  to  ascribe  to  him  any  odd  garden 
building  that  seems  to  be  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Irish 


architecture  had  its  oddities  before  Thomas 
Wright  was  in  a  position  to  add  to  them.  Two 
outstanding  examples  of  the  years  immediately 
before  his  visit  are  the  Wonderful  Barn  at 
Castletown,  1743,  and  the  Great  Folly  of  1740, 
designed  by  Richard  Castle,  which  stands 
between  the  most  fashionable  landscapes  of  the 
period,  Castletown  and  Carton,  in  Co. 
Kildare. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  Thomas  Wright's 
having  contributed  anything  to  these  houses  or 
to  their  landscapes.  But  there  is  preserved  in 
the  Avery  Architectural  Library  of  Columbia 
University  a  sketchbook  by  Wright  which 
increases  our  knowledge  of  his  tour  in  Ireland 
in  1746  and  early  1747,  and  which  shows  that 
he  did  visit  these  outstanding  houses.  From 
this  sketchbook  a  view  of  the  entrance  front  of 
Castletown  House  (5),  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  Irish  Georgian  Society.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  record  of  this  fine  fa§ade  designed  by 
Alessandro  Galilei,  something  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Palazzo  with  the  Palladian 
Villa.  It  differs  from  the  fa9ade  we  see  today. 
Most  noticeably  there  is  an  inexplicable  little 
triangular  or  conical  structure  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof.  The  ground  floor  windows  are  at  a 
uniform  level,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
supposition  of  modern  scholarship  that  all  save 
the  windows  flanking  the  central  door  were 
lowered  by  Simon  Vierpyl  early  in  the  1760s 
when  the  staircase  was  inserted.  But  Wright 
shows  the  first  floor  windows  decorated  with 
atlernating  triangular  and  segmental  pedi- 
ments (though  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  or 


(Below) 

5:  Thomas  Wright.  View  of  Castletown  House, 
Co.  Kildare,  174617,  pencil, 
10.8  XlO  cm.  This  shows  the  facade  designed 
by  Alessandro  Galilei  in  1 722  before  the 
alterations  to  the  ground-floor  windows 
made  by  Simon  Vierpyl  in  1 760. 
Photograph:  Avery  Architectural  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


(Bottom) 

6:  Thomas  Wright.  Design  for  the  Charity 
School  at  Celbridge,  Co.  Kildare  (?), 
1 74617,  ink,  15  X  29  cm.  This  elevation  is 
typical  of  Wright's  designs  for  country  houses 
in  that  it  is  a  choppy  assemblage  of  elements 
without  structural  conviction.  It  is  also 
characteristic  in  draftsmanship. 
Photograph:  The  Hon.  Desmond  Guinness. 


(Below) 

7:  Thomas  Wright:  View  of  Ballyhaise, 
Co.  Cavan,  174617,  ink,  8.3  X  14  cm.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Richard  Castle, 
the  most  prolific  country-house  architect  of  his 
generation  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  greatly 
altered  since  its  erection  c.  1730,  but  the 
centre  block  remains  as  shown  here. 
Photograph:  Avery  Architectural  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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deliberately  obscured  the  sequence).  This 
cannot  therefore  have  been  the  work  of 
Vierpyl,  as  has  been  previously  supposed.  The 
decoration  of  the  entrance  front  must  have 
taken  place  between  1734  when  Lady  Anne 
Connolly  wrote:  'The  front  is  quite  without 
ornaments  of  any  sort,  not  even  so  much 
as  pediments  over  the  windows',  and  1746, 
which  is  the  earliest  possible  date  of  this 
sketch. 

A  drawing  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Desmond  Guinness  (6)  may  well  be  associated 
with  this  visit.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  Thomas 
Wright's  draftsmanship,  and  is  clearly  an 
invention  of  his  own  rather  than  the  record  of 
an  existing  building.  Mr.  Guinness  has  sugges- 
ted that  it  may  be  a  proposed  elevation  for  the 
Charity  School  in  Celbridge,  the  village  near 
Castletown,  for  which  Speaker  Connolly,  the 
builder  of  Castletown,  had  bequeathed  land 
and  money  at  his  death  in  1729.  Particularly 
characteristic  of  Wright's  architectural  prac- 
tice are  the  grandiose  Ionic  portico  m  antis,  the 
rather  miserly  flight  of  steps  which  fronts  the 
portico,  and  the  obtrusive  semi-hexagonal 
bows  on  the  wings  of  the  building. 

Wright's  sketch  of  Ballyhaise,  Co.  Cavan 
(7),  a  country  house  designed  in  the  early 
1730s  by  Richard  Castle,  is  disappointingly 
slight  and  difficult  to  read  exactly.  However,  if 
it  did  feature  open  quadrant  colonnades  end- 
ing in  open  circular  or  hexagonal  pavilions  of  2 
storeys,  as  appears  from  the  sketch,  it  is  an 
extraordinarily  free  and  adventurous  variation 
upon  the  Palladian  theme  for  this  German 


architect  who  made  his  home  in  Ireland.  Its 
centre  block  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Wright  sketch,  except  at  the  roofline,  where  2 
of  the  odd  triangular  or  conical  structures,  like 
that  in  the  Castletown  sketch,  intrude.  Bally- 
haise has  been  altered  several  times  since  its 
construction,  so  this  sketch  by  Wright,  though 
it  lacks  clarity,  is  a  valuable  crumb  of  evidence 
for  the  recovery  of  the  work  of  Richard  Castle, 
the  most  prolific  Palladian  architect  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland. 

Wright's  sketch  of  the  Library  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (8),  has  the  same  virtue.  Dr. 
Edward  McParland  has  pointed  out  that  it 
demonstrates  two  aspects  of  the  building  that 
subsequent  alterations  have  obscured.  The 
building  as  designed  by  Thomas  Burgh  in  1 7 1 2 
featured  flat  roofs  on  the  end  bays  instead  of 
the  triangular  roofs  one  sees  today;  and  the 
ground-floor  arcade,  originally  open  and  now 
filled  in,  gave  the  long  range  of  27  bays  an  ease, 
balance  and  elegance  that  have  been  sacrificed 
in  later  alterations. 

The  architect  of  the  Exchange  at  Waterford 
(9)  is  not  known.  But  he  was  clearly  an 
architect  with  Dutch  connections,  if  the 
proportional  relationship  of  the  roof  to  the 
building,  and  its  high  lantern  are  trustworthy 
indications.  Thomas  Wright's  sketch  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  fagade  of  the  exchange 
as  it  is  shown  in  William  van  der  Hagen's  View 
of  Waterford  of  1736.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
fagade  of  the  old  Exchange  at  Cork,  erected  in 
1708,  though  not  quite  so  classical  and 
therefore  probably  earlier  in  date.  One  other 


Waterford  view  is  shown  in  a  very  slight  sketch 
on  page  14  of  the  Avery  Sketchbook  and  is 
titled  Waterford  Tower.  Dr.  Maurice  Craig  has 
kindly  identified  it  as  the  tower  known  locally 
as  The  Hook  Tower. 

It  is  tantalising  that  Thomas  Wright  left 
such  a  fragmentary  impression  of  the  antiqui- 
ties and  architecture  of  Ireland.  But  this  was 
also  apparently  the  nature  of  his  contribution 
to  the  natural  sciences,  his  final  publication  of 
which  appeared  in  1750,  36  years  before  his 
death.  His  talent  for  the  arts  seems  to  have 
been  quickly  superceded  by  new  fashions.  His 
principal  contribution  to  architecture,  the 
design  of  Nuthall  Temple  in  Nottinghamshire 
in  1754,  was  thoroughly  Palladian  in  character 
but  it  did  not  lead  to  further  buildings  on  a 
large  scale,  probably  because  Palladianism  was 
already  a  spent  force  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Neo-classicism  of  the  professional  architects, 
William  Chambers  and  Robert  Adam.  Wright 
continued  to  practice  landscape  gardening  on 
the  estates  of  his  friends  until  the  late  1770s. 
But  by  that  time  Capability  Brown  had  long 
been  the  undisputed  master  of  the  English 
garden  and  the  historians  of  the  landscaping 
art,  Horace  Walpole  and  Thomas  Whately 
principally,  made  no  mention  of  Wright  in 
their  accounts  of  its  development.  A  renewed 
interest  in  this  subject  has  brought  Wright's 
landscape  designs  to  attention  again,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  his  drawings  of  Irish  buildings 
should  have  been  preserved  among  his  garden 
designs  in  the  sketchbook  in  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library. 


(Below) 

8:  Thomas  Wright.  View  of  the  Library, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  174617,  pencil, 
7.1  y.  3.05  cm.  Built  by  Thomas  Burgh  in 
1 712,  the  library  seen  by  Wright  derived  a 
greater  grace  and  poise  than  it  exhibits  today 
from  its  open  deep  colonnade  and  the  absence 
of  a  roof-ridge  on  the  closing  bays. 
Photograph:  Avery  Architectural  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


(Bottom) 

9:  Thomas  Wright.  View  of  the  Exchange, 
Waterford,  174617,  pencil,  7  X  10.2  cm.  The 
combination  of  a  steep  roof  with  a  high  lantern 
on  a  brick  building  with  stone  quoins  and  a 
Renaissance  loggia  indicates  the  probability 
of  a  Dutch  printed  source  and  perhaps  a 
Dutch  architect. 

Photograph:  Avery  Architectural  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUES  TRADE 
MARKETING  ANTIQUES 
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In  last  month's  column  we  wrote  briefly 
about  the  growing  determination  of  the 
dealers  to  rival  the  auctioneers  in  using 
publicity  for  marketing  antiques.  For  too 
long  now  the  London  dealers  have  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  pre-sale  pub- 
licity given  to  the  auctioneers  in  the 
national  newspapers  and  in  special- 
ist international  magazines,  such  as 
The  Connoisseur.  It  might  be  help- 
ful to  point  out  why  this  continues  to 
be  the  case. 

The  new  editorial  policy  of  The 
Connoisseur  is  to  give  a  balanced 
view  and  appropriate  space  to  all 
aspects  of  the  antique  trade,  to  tell 
readers  what  is  happening  in  the  trade, 
museums,  in  collecting,  even  in  the  technical 
areas  of  import  and  export  controls,  currency 
regulations  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  the 
auction  rooms.  For  this  reason  our  column, 
which  used  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
auction  room  previews,  has  been  expanded  to 
allow  deserving  space  to  previewing  dealers' 
new  stock.  Yet  again,  the  dealers  will  say,  the 
only  objects  illustrated  this  month  are  those 
coming  up  in  auction.  The  answer  to  this 
criticism  is  simply  given.  Despite  a  personal 
appeal  by  letter  to  the  dealers'  organisations 
and  to  over  30  individual  dealers,  and  despite 
previous  requests  for  information  in  this 
column,  not  a  single  photograph  was  received 
from  a  member  of  the  trade  this  month. 

Some  dealers  argue  that  the  trade  does  not 
need  any  general  publicity  because  the  essence 
of  their  business  is  in  selling  quietly  and 
discreetly  to  private  collectors  who  come  to 
them,  both  as  buyers  and  sellers,  to  avoid  the 
very  publicity  which  surrounds  the  auction 
houses.  This  may  well  be  so,  in  which  case  why 


(Above) 

Five  years  ago  the  name  of  the  French  Art 
Deco  sculptor  Chiparus  was  familiar  to  only  a 
few  cognoscenti.  Now  his  work,  even  though  it 
was  manufactured  in  large  editions,  has  a 
rich  fashionable  following.  This  bronze  and 
ivory  figure  of  'Ciba '  is  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby 's 
Belgravia  (19  Motcomb  Street,  London  swlj 
on  27  February  and  is  expected  to  fetch 
between  £10,000  and  £15,000.  Last  autumn 
a  cast  of  similar  size  (55.5  cm.)  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  New  York  for  $35,000,  though  the 
marble  base  of  the  Christie's  'Ciba '  was  rather 
more  elaborate  than  this  one;  both  were 
designed  to  contain  an  electric  bulb  in  the 
base.  The  Belgravia  auction  also  contains  a 
fine  piece  by  that  other  cult  name  of  the  1930s, 
Preiss;  it  is  of  a  fashion  girl  and  is  estimated 
at  over  £3,000.  Considerable  care  is  required 
in  the  purchase  of  Preiss  figures,  as  many 
which  appear  to  be  made  in  bronze  and  ivory 
are  actually  worthless  commercial  copies  in 
spelter  and  plastic. 


does  the  trade  ceaselessly  complain  about 
editorial  coverage  given  to  the  auctioneers 
when  they  themselves  either  do  not  want  it  or 
do  not  make  any  effort  to  fulfil  the  basic 
requirements  to  secure  it,  namely  the 
supply  of  a  printable  photograph  to  the 
appropriate  publication  before  it  goes 
to  press? 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  dis- 
respect amongst  dealers  for  using 
press  publicity  as  a  method  of  mar- 
keting individual  works  of  art  or  as  a 
means  of  gaining  new  clients  on  a 
general  basis.  As  dealers  we  our- 
selves have  never  been  afraid  of 
publicity,  indeed  we  have  found  it 
an  absolutely  essential  way  of  marketing  our 
stock  from  a  secluded  part  of  Bloomsbury.  All 
it  requires  is  the  supply  of  the  right  informa- 
tion at  the  right  time,  whether  it  be  a  taste  of 
harmless  art  market  gossip  telephoned  through 
to  Londoner's  Diary  early  in  the  morning  for 
the  midday  editions  of  The  New  Standard  or 
the  supply  of  detailed  information  on  a  Christ- 
mas exhibition  to  Up  Front  in  the  Observer 
Colour  Supplement  in  early  October  to  meet 
their  December  schedule. 

If  any  dealers  anywhere  in  Britain  wish  their 
works  of  art  (furniture,  sculpture,  porcelain, 
silver  etc,  but  not  pictures)  to  be  considered 
for  this  column  along  with  the  scores  of 
photographs  we  already  receive  gratefully 
from  the  auction  rooms,  we  must  be  contacted 
before  the  20th  of  the  previous  month  (e.g. 
before  the  20  February  for  the  April  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur).  Many  dealers  spend  thous- 
ands of  pounds  a  year  advertising  in  The 
Connoisseur;  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  take 
advantage  also  of  the  opportunity  for  editorial 
coverage. 
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(Below) 

More  and  more  discerning  collectors  and 
museum  curators  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  pure  design  quality  of  much  Victorian 
ifumiture  and  works  of  art.  The 
uncompromising  structural  clarity  of  Pugin 's 
furniture  in  the  1840s  (very  different  from  the 
elaborate  external  detailing  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  which  is,  not  surprisingly,  his 
best  known  work)  is  now  widely  admired.  So 
are  the  designs  of  the  botanist,  Christopher 
Dresser;  the  origins  of  the  modem  movement 
can  be  seen  so  clearly  in  this  silver  tureen  and 
ladle  which  Dresser  designed  in  the  early 
1880s.  It  is  to  be  sold  at  Phillips  (7  Blenheim 
Street,  London  w\)  on  5  February  with  an 
estimate  of  £350  to  £450. 


(Below) 

The  Sotheby's  Belgravia  sales  of  Domestic 
and  Office  Equipment  usually  throw  up  some 
interesting  oddities.  In  the  auction  of  the 
6  February  there  is,  for  example,  a  collection 
of  over  650  pen  nibs  of  the  1880s  all  mounted 
on  their  original  printed  cards  and  in  original 
folders.  The  collection  is  offered  as  a  single  lot 
with  an  estimate  of  £300  to  £500.  There  are 
also  18  early  telephones  in  the  auction,  many 
of  them  Swedish  of  c.  1900,  with  estimates 
varying  from  £40  to  £180  each.  As  so  many  of 


these  telephones  have  been  vandalised,  it  is 
good  to  see  a  collection  in  its  original 
condition. 


(Above  right) 

Objects  of  Vertu  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  idiotic  way  of  describing  the 
miscellaneous  precious  bits  and  pieces  implied 
by  the  term.  There  is  the  niggling  implication 
that  these  things  need  not  be  looked  at  as 


(Left) 

Even  the  silver  dealers  and  the  silver  experts 
at  the  auction  houses  admit  that  in  most  of  the 
business  they  handle,  good  commercial 
assessment  is  more  important  than  aesthetic 
judgement.  This  is  not  so  with  a  fine  piece  of 
Elizabethan  silver  where  value,  and  even 
authenticity,  depend  on  stylistic  comparisons 
and  visual  judgement.  This  silver-gilt 
standing  cup  and  cover  was  made  in  London 
in  1598  and  is  estimated  at  around  £30,000 
in  Sotheby's  sale  (34  New  Bond  Street, 
London  swlj  on  26  February.  The  auction 
also  contains  an  interesting  group  of  Irish 
silver,  including  a  boldly  designed  wine  jug 
of  1708  by  Philip  Tough. 


creative  works  of  art  but  more  as  clever 
craftsmanship.  One  can  easily  see  how  wrong 
this  is  on  being  confronted  with  this 
marvellous  Neapolitan  casket  of  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  which  is  to  be  auctioned  at 
Sotheby's  (34  New  Bond  Street,  London  wlj 
on  the  12  February.  The  tortoiseshell  body  of 
the  box  is  inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  and  gold 
applique.  The  French  Royal  arms  are  inlaid 
on  the  inside,  suggesting  that  it  was  a 
commission  by  or  gift  to  one  of  the  Bourbons, 
hence  the  estimate  of  £6,000  to  £8,000. 
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The  Doulton  Burslem  Wares 

By  Desmond  Eyles 

190  pages,  200  illustrations 

with  colour 

London:  Barrie  &  Jenkins 
£25.00 

In  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1912,  J.  F. 
Blacker  wrote:  '.  .  .  when  the  Twentieth 
Century  becomes  historical,  the  Doulton  ware 
of  today  will  find  its  home  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
museum  and  the  collector'.  This  prophetic 
statement  was  far-sighted,  and  to  cater  speci- 
fically for  the  myriad  of  collectors  whose 
predilections  have  over  the  years  been  the 
wares  of  Doulton,  this  volume  has  been 
written  as  a  companion  to  Desmond  Eyles' 
earlier  work  'The  Doulton  Lambeth  Wares'. 

The  main  theme  is  how  the  'interloper',  as 
Henry  Doulton  was  considered  by  his  com- 
petitors, in  just  over  two  decades  made  good 
and  became  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
Potteries,  as  was  already  the  case  in  Lambeth. 

We  begin  the  story  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Finder,  Bourne  &  Company  factory  at  Nile 
Street,  Burslem,  in  1877,  when  Henry  Doul- 
ton it  was  thought  had  'bitten  off  more  than  he 
could  chew. '  Against  insurmountable  odds  and 
with  scepticism  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
London  staff,  he  was  determined  to  revitalise 
an  industry  that  was  becoming  stagnant  and 
losing  its  sense  of  direction,  by  living  on  past 
glory.  To  achieve  his  aims  gifted  artists  and 
designers  were  gathered  under  his  aegis  and 
during  succeeding  decades  to  the  present  day 
were  to  produce  the  celebrated  wares  such  as 
'Flambe',  'Chang',  'Sung'  and  'Titanian'.  In 
keeping  with  the  figurative  modelling  tradition 
of  Staffordshire,  a  group  of  enthusiastic 
modellers  under  the  supervision  of  C.  J.  Noke, 
who  gained  valuable  experience  from  James 
Hadley  at  Worcester,  produced  characters  that 
are  now  widely  collected  throughout  the 
world.  These  and  the  rest  of  the  factory's 


Wall  mask  representing  Saint  Agnes,  designed 
by  Richard  Garbe  and  introduced  in  1934. 
Height:  1 1  ¥2  inches. 
'The  Doulton  Burslem  Wares' 


repertoire  were  to  receive  glowing  reports  in 
the  press  and  the  praise  it  so  deserved. 

The  book  highlights  the  roles  of  the  major 
figures,  John  Slater,  John  C.  Bailey,  his  son 
Cuthbert  and  the  Nokes,  with  amusing  anec- 
dotes like  that  of  Slater's  visit  to  France,  his 
chance  meeting  with  Georges  Leonce  after  a 
night  of  revelry  and  consequent  production  of 
finely  painted  subjects  on  English  Bone  China, 
which  was  then  a  new  venture  for  the  factory, 
brought  about  by  strong  competition  from  the 
Continent  with  its  hard-paste  feldpathic 
porcelains. 

Of  more  relevance  to  the  collector  than  the 
historian  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  series, 
commemorative  and  advertising  wares,  listed 
alphabetically  with  date  codes,  indicating 
artistic  influences  and  significant  origins  of 
designs  as  those  of  the  'Gibson  Girl'  series  for 
example. 

The  book  is  well  produced,  thoroughly 
researched  and  provides  fine  illustrations, 
many  in  colour,  with  old  scenes  of  factory 
interiors  showing  employees  at  work,  interest- 
ing contemporary  advertising  material  and 
publicity  photographs.  It  reads  well  and  is  not 
as  confused  as  its  companion  volume,  but  one 
cannot  escape  from  the  constant  hard  sell 


which  pervades  the  entire  book  as  objectivity 
must  be  difficult  when  written  by  a  formeij 
employee  of  Doultons.  The  section  devoted  tc 
the  tablewares  with  an  attempt  to  present  therr 
as  'possibly',  future  collectables  is  tiresome  but 
one  must  not  forget  that  the  'bread  and  butter 
wares  have  enabled  this  factory  to  continue  £ 
long,  successful  history  where  others  less 
diverse  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  i. 

For  cognoscenti  and  modest  collectors  alikt; 
this  book  is  a  must  and  the  sometimes  biased  I 
and  glowing  praise  for  fine  and  poor  items  alike  | 
will  not  colour  the  opinions  of  already  ardem 
collectors  or  'latent'  collectors  that  the  future 
products  of  the  factory  will  surely  attract. 

Keith  Bakei ' 

New  Doulton  Collectors'  Club 

Collectors    and    enthusiasts    of  Doultor 
products  alike  will  welcome  the  launching  of  a 
new  society  to  cater  for  their  interests,  the 
Royal  Doulton  International  Collectors  Club. 
Based  in  London,  the  Club  will  publish  a 
quarterly  magazine,  will  organise  events,  lec-' 
tures  and  seminars  and  will  act  as  a  point  of 
reference  for  Doulton  collectors  from  all  over ' 
the  world.  Special  Royal  Doulton  plates,  Toby 
jugs,  figures  and  other  wares  will  be  made  each 
year  for  the  Club  and  will  be  available  only  to 
members,  and  members  will  also  be  able  to' 
purchase  some  books  about  Royal  Doulton 
at  'special  prices -including  'The  Doulton 
Burslem  Wares',  reviewed  above. 
Full  details  about  the  Club  are  available  from : 
Royal  Doulton  International  Collectors'  Club, 
5  Egmont  House, 
116  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London  W1V7DJ 

English  Cathedrals: 
The  Forgotten  Centuries 

By  Gerald  Cobb 

1 76  pages,  292  illustrations 

London:  Thames  &  Hudson 

£15.00 

Mr.  Gerald  Cobb  has  written  a  book  of  capital 
interest  and  importance  for  those  concerned 
not  only  with  the  evolution  of  our  cathedrals 
but  also  with  the  history  of  taste  in  church 
architecture  and  furnishings.  The  illustra- 
tions, too,  nearly  three  hundred  of  them, 
constitute  a  fascinating  record,  for  a  consid- 
erable number  ante-date  the  earliest  photo- 
graphs and  consist  of  old  prints  and  drawings. 
The  majority  are  arranged  on  pairs  of  facing 
pages  to  show  the  changes  to  which  particular 
features,  towers,  west  fronts,  screens,  re- 
redoses,  and  so  on,  have  been  subjected 
throughout  the  period  of  nearly  five-and-a-half 
centuries  since  the  Reformation.  Full  marks 
not  only  to  the  author,  who  is  known  to  possess 
a  very  large  collection  of  this  old  illustrative 
material,  but  also  to  the  publishers  for  a  highly 
skilful  job  of  presentation.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  who  will  surely 
be  delighted  with  it. 
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t|  I  have  long  suspected  that  in  the  Middle 
tt  |Ages  cathedrals  and  churches  -  and  not  only 
to  in  England  -  must  often,  by  the  standards  of 

I  today,  have  looked  decidedly  garish.  The 

II  stained  glass  would  have  been  a  glorious 
i  enrichment,  but  the  painting  of  sculptures, 
1  and  frequently  also  of  walls  and  vaults,  is 
is  another  matter  altogether.  Nevertheless,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  Reformation  the 
I  cathedrals  have  lost  far  more  than  they  have 
d  gained.  Iconoclasm  in  the  first  years  of  the 
(  Reformation  and  again,  and  far  worse,  during 
i:  the  Civil  War,  wrought  the  most  appalling 
f  havoc,  above  all  in  the  destruction  of  the  glass, 
the  greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  art 
r  in  this  country.  In  the  Georgian  period  few 
people  would  seem  to  have  had  much  regard 
for  the  fabric  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals,  but 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  many  of  the 
J  changes  which  later  generations  abominated 
J  were  made  simply  to  try  to  counteract  the 
(  perishing  coldness  of  these  buildings  in  winter. 

No  heating  systems  had  yet  been  evolved,  and 
1  the  conduct  of  services  in  winters  which  were 
.  considerably  colder  than  ours  must  sometimes 
(  have  been  an  ordeal.  Hence  the  tall  screens, 
[  the  wainscoting  and  the  curtains  with  which 
I  the  choir  in  most  of  these  churches  was 
I  enveloped ;  except  on  special  occasions  the  rest 
I  of  the  church  was  virtually  unused,  and  indeed 
ij  often,  by  our  standards,  desecrated.  In  addi- 
I  tion,  there  was  a  general  reluctance  in  the 
I  eighteenth  century  to  spend  much  money  on 
1  these  enormous  buildings,  so  much  larger  than 
I  the  community  usually  required.  Hence,  as 
Cobbett  is  quoted  as  having  observed  at  Ely  in 
1830,  many  of  the  windows  had  been  partly  or 
wholly  bricked  up,  to  save  the  cost  of  repairs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  by 
I  1830  the  English  cathedrals,  which  then  num- 
bered twenty-two,  were  mostly  in  a  very  sorry 
state.  The  Victorians  must  be  given  tremen- 
dous credit  for  saving  them  and,  at  huge 
expense,  for  restoring  them.  Did  they  never- 
theless exceed  their  brief?  This  book  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  often  they  did. 

The  view  generally  held  today  is  that  the 
cathedrals  are  a  precious  inheritance  from  the 
past  and  that  no  changes  at  all  should  now  be 
made  to  their  fabric.  In  the  furnishings, 
however,  there  is  room  for  more  latitude,  if 
I  only  because  mistakes  can  be  much  more  easily 
remedied.  Here  my  own  view  is  that  the 
cathedrals  should  be  regarded  as  living  organ- 
:  isms  to  which  the  present  generation  should 
i  not  be  precluded  from  making  its  contribu- 
tion. A  hazardous  standpoint,  certainly:  at  a 
number  of  cathedrals  it  has  been  followed 
'  with,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  results  which  are  at 
least  highly  controversial.  Mr.  Cobb  cites  in 
this  context  the  'monstrous  concrete  four- 
legged  'spider'  (miscalled  a  pulpitum)'  at 
Llandaf f :  'a  sad  example  of  avant-garde  intru- 
sion in  a  mediaeval  cathedral';  and  many 
would  agree  about  this.  But  to  introduce  up-to- 
date  designs  into  an  old  building  has  always 
been  an  extremely  delicate  operation.  Even  so 
renowned  a  work  as  Inigo  Jones'  uncom- 


promisingly classical  screen  must  have  fitted 
very  uncomfortably  into  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester:  no  wonder  that,  in  the  1820s,  it 
was  taken  down. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  very  'viewy'  writer:  but,  as 
there  is  always  a  wealth  of  knowledge  behind 
his  assessments,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
book  resides  in  the  opportunities  offered  for 
disagreement.  How  odd,  for  example,  to 
prefer  the  poor  mutilated  stump  of  the 
mediaeval  spire  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol, 
struck  by  lightning  in  1446,  to  the  soaring  spire 
completed  in  1872.  Or  to  opt  for  the  Jacobean 
plaster  ceiling  over  the  nave  of  Bath  Abbey, 
rammed  down  on  the  walls  like  a  lid,  to  Scott's 
fan-vaulting  in  stone,  carefully  copied  from 
the  Tudor  vault  over  the  choir.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  his  comment 
on  the  exterior  of  Winchester:  'surely  the 
lowliest  in  the  world  for  such  a  major  church.' 

Llandaf f  and  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  are  among 
the  churches  which  are  referred  to  only  in  the 
introduction.  Only  seven  cathedrals  are  con- 
sidered: Salisbury  and  Winchester,  Ely  and 
Peterborough,  Lichfield  and  Worcester  (two 
with  a  specially  unfortunate  history),  and 
Bristol.  But  three  other  great  churches  are  also 
included:  Beverley  Minster,  Selby  and  Bath. 
So  the  book's  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  But 
so  thorough  is  the  research  and  so  generous  the 
illustration  that  one  quite  understands  why  a 
complete  presentation  of  all  the  cathedrals  on 
this  scale  would  not  be,  either  financially  or 
perhaps  in  the  span  of  one  man's  lifetime,  a 
practical  proposition.  Rather  should  we  be 
very  grateful  to  author  and  publisher  for 
having  already  given  us  so  much. 

Alec  Clifton-Taylor 


Church  Furnishing  and  Decoration 
in  England  and  Wales 

By  Gerald  Randall 
240  pages,  262  illustrations 
London:  B.T.  Batsford 
£15.00 

As  a  much  needed,  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
subject  this  book  seems  to  strike  a  near-ideal 
balance;  it  conveys  a  large  amount  of  general 
information  and  a  larger  still  amount  of 
detailed  material  within  a  text  which  flows 
easily  and  a  selection  of  illustrations  which 
admirably  cover  the  wide  subject  area.  Only 
one  thing  remains  unexplained ;  why  no  men- 
tion of  roofs?  Bosses,  angel  roofs,  vaulting 
decoration  (at  roof  level,  that  is)  go  undiscus- 
sed. Clearly  the  complexities  of  stone-carved 
architectural  decoration  fall  outside  the  limits 
but  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  the  carvings  on 
ground  level  furnishings  with  those  overhead 
which  arfe  often  contemporary  and,  I  would 
have  thought,  inextricably  linked.  In  such  a 
well-reasoned  book  I  feel  the  author  must  have 
had  good  cause  for  the  omission  but  an 
explanation  would  have  been  welcome,  never- 
theless. The  history  of  the  fittings  within  our 
churches  needs  a  wide  hearing  now  as  never 
before.  Even  such  apparently  inviolate  pieces 
as  Georgian  three-decker  pulpits  are  not 
immune  -  only  this  year,  the  vicar  of  St. 
James,  Whitehaven  was  busy  chopping  down 
his  magnificent  specimen.  At  the  same  time 
articles  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  to  be 
found  on  the  antique  market.  The  ignorance 
that  allowed  such  events  to  occur  has  arisen 
with  our  national  tendency  to  consider  ex- 
teriors generally  as  of  far  greater  moment  than 
interiors  -  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  nature  of  the 

A  section  of  the  mural  paintings 
in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
'Church  Furnishing  and  Decoration 
in  England  and  Wales'. 
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listing  procedures  in  which  only  items  specific- 
ally described  within  interiors  are  deemed  to 
be  covered  by  statutor}'  protection. 

Var>ri- usm  is  nothing  new.  Gerald  Randall 
poin^t.  cut  that  almost  nothing  survives  of 
Anglo-Saxon  church  decoration  and  of  course 
the  Reformation  brutally  eliminated  the  glor- 
ies of  the  great  mediaeval  interiors;  of  an 
estimated  9,000  mediaeval  rood  groups,  not 
one  survived.  But  this  is  not  a  book  written  on 
a  plaintive  note  -  it  glories  in  the  extraordinary 
riches  remaining  -  starting  at  the  porch  and 
working  up  the  nave  past  fonts  and  congrega- 
tional seating,  pulpits,  lecterns,  through  the 
screen,  into  the  chancel,  where  seating,  altars, 
communion  rails  and  much  more  are  discus- 
sed. Memorials,  glass,  wall  paintings  are 
considered  too,  as  well  as  a  picturesque 
sounding  miscellany  including  dog  tongs, 
wigstands,  hudds,  gotches  and  dole  cupboards 
to  round  off  with.  (You  must  read  the  book  for 
elucidation  of  those  mysteries).  Quite  apart 
from  its  qualities  as  a  concise  guide  to  orna- 
ment in  decoration  and  furnishings  in  England 
and  Wales,  Gerald  Randall's  book  is  social 
history  too.  The  reflection  of  the  social  order 
in  the  arrangement  and  elaboration  of  seating 
or  the  reasons  for  ornamentation  or  doors 
(outside  which  much  of  the  service  took  place 
in  the  early  church,  where  there  was  no  porch) 
are  pointers  to  the  very  different  ways  in  which 
the  church  has  been  used,  and  approached, 
centur}'  to  century.  There  are  advantages  to  be 
found  even  today,  despite  dwindling  congrega- 
tions and,  sometimes,  a  desire  for  the  novel  at 
the  expense  of  the  historically  important.  For 
example,  stacking  chairs  in  the  cathedrals  or 
larger  churches  leave  the  great  nave  expanses 
open  -  originally  for  the  milling  crowds  of 
worshippers  standing  there  -  an  arrangement 
which  reveals  architectural  proportions  in 
quite  a  new  light. 

I  would  have  liked  a  county  by  county  index 
in  addition  to  one  organised  by  alphabetical 
order  of  place  names.  I  regret  the  omission  of 
the  roof  decoration.  But  in  every  other  respect 
this  is  a  book  which  most  ideally  fills  a  yawning 
gap  and  with  its  referencs  to  religious,  social 
and  liturgical  change  ismuch  more  than  a  solid 
guide  book.  Gillian  Darley 

Antique  and  Twentieth-century  Jewellery 

By  Vivienne  Becker 
3fi2  pages,  300  illustrations 
including  55  colour  plates. 
London:  NAG  Press 
£15.00 

If  ever  a  book  deserved  to  call  itself  'a  guide  for 
collectors',  this  one  does:  virtually  every  piece 
here  illustrated  is  of  a  kind  currently  available, 
ranging  from  prestigious  jewels  offered  in  the 
major  salerooms  to  pretty  trinkets  seen  at 
coun+r)'  'fars',  with  much  that  is  well  within 
the  n  ans  '  the  middling  (or  the  cautious 
novice,  collector. 

The  author,  who  has  already  earned  the 
respect  of  critical  readers  through  her  com- 
petent, thoroughly  researched,  and  well-writ- 


ten articles  in  the  trade  press,  adopts  a 
typological  rather  than  a  chronological  ap- 
proach, which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Each  of  her  21  chapters  concentrates 
on  one  particular  field,  some  relating  to  the 
materials  used  (diamond  brooches,  coral 
jewellery,  gold  and  silver  work  and  unusual 
materials  such  as  pottery,  horn,  shell  and 
plastics),  some  to  types  (pendants,  brooches), 
motifs  (mourning,  Scottish,  flowers,  animals), 
techniques  (pique,  mosaic,  cameos)  or  styles 
(Egyptian  revival,  Art  Nouveau),  yet  others 
take  as  their  starting-point  the  work  of  known 
nineteenth-century  designers,  or  the  jewels 
issued  under  such  famous  names  as  Liberty, 
Tiffany  and  Faberge.  Here  one  particularly 
welcomes  the  attention  paid  to  continental  and 
American  jewellers:  books  from  English 
presses  all  too  often  ignore  the  powerful 
innovatory  influences,  and  imports,  from 
abroad. 

The  chapters  may  be  consulted  indepen- 
dently: a  full  index  and  sound  cross-referen- 
cing helps  the  reader  to  tap  a  wealth  of 
information,  much  of  which  will  be  as  grate- 
fully received  by  dealers  as  collectors,  as  will 
the  many  clever  pointers  to  possible  collecting 
themes.  The  author's  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment  provides  a  valuable  stiffening  to 
the  vivacious  enthusiasm  of  a  true  jewellery- 
lover  which  permeates  the  book.  Excellent 
judgment,  too,  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  the 
photographic  illustrations,  drawn  from  many 
sources  and  exceptional  in  their  quality, 
(though  their  capricious  captioning  and  index- 
ing is  a  bit  irritating).  They  represent  a  first 
class  repertoire  of  the  mainly  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  jewellery  the  book  dis- 
cusses, with  excursions  into  earlier  times 
chiefly  to  trace  origins  or  to  illustrate 
comparisons. 

Group  of  eighteenth-century  paste  jewellery, 
including  buckles,  earrings,  brooch  and 
buttons.  Photograph:  Christie's,  London. 
'Antique  and  Twentieth-century  Jewellery' . 


This  was  a  wise  decision,  for  there  is  now  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  intrinsic  interest,  the 
variety  and  attraction  of  jewellery  from  these 
more  recent  times,  as  manifest  in  the  specialist 
dealers'  displays  of  Fin  de  Si^cle  or  Art  Deco 
objects,  and  even  more  strikingly  in  the 
scholarly  attention  now  devoted  to  the  period, 
further  stimulated  by  such  exhibitions  as  the 
East  Midlands  Arts'  recent  touring  shows  and 
the  British  Museum's  Hull  Grundy  Gift:  both 
of  these  containing  items  previously  largely 
ignored  as  fruits  of  an  age  of  mass-production. 
It  is  precisely  because  increasing  manufacture, 
much  of  it  from  small  ateliers  competing  with 
each  other  in  good  workmanship  and  original- 
ity of  design,  made  jewellery  available  to 
middle  and  working-class  women,  that  their 
descendants  are  finding  so  many  wearable 
examples  from  granny's  jewelbox  or  the  corner 
antique-shop  perfectly  adaptable  to  their  own 
busy  modern  lives.  They  will  welcome  this 
book  as  an  excellent,  informative  help  to  better 
understanding  and  a  juster  appreciation  of 
collectable  jewellery.         Gertrud  Seidmann 

Glass  (Collins  Archeology  4) 

By  Ruth  Hurst  Vose 

221  pages,  55  plates,  25  figures 

and  two  maps 

London:  Collins 

£12.95 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  seen  an  important 
increase  in  our  understanding  of  early  glass- 
making  in  England.  The  great  complex  of 
forest  glasshouses  in  Sussex,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
has  been  studied  by  three  generations  of 
enthusiasts,  and  it  continues  to  be  studied  with 
ever  greater  professional  expertise.  But  the 
whole  problem  moved  out  of  this  limited 
geographical  framework,  when  in  the  mid- 
1960s  Dr.  David  Crossley  found  traces  of  a 
large  cluster  of  sixteenth-century  furnaces  at 
Bagot's  Park  in  Staffordshire,  and  excavated 
one  of  them.  Since  then  more  than  a  dozen 
other  sites  have  been  revealed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  author  of  the  book  under 
review  has  herself  excavated  two,  at  Bicker- 
staffe  and  at  Denton,  both  in  Lancashire.  And, 
as  forecast  by  Mrs.  Vose  in  her  concluding 
remarks,  the  process  of  discovery  still  goes  on. 
Only  some  months  ago  a  shepherd  came  across 
some  old  brickwork  among  the  bracken  of  the 
Yorkshire  Moors,  and  one  more  glasshouse  site 
was  added  to  the  two  already  known  in  the 
area,  Huttonand  Rosedale. 

In  her  introductory  chapter,  Mrs.  Vose 
shows  a  close  understanding  of  glass  as  a 
material,  its  composition  at  various  times  and 
places,  what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  In  order  to 
provide  a  background  to  her  main  theme,  she 
has  written  quite  long  chapters  on  Continental 
and  English  glassmaking,  but  much  of  this 
seems  irrelevant  to  what  she  really  has  to 
communicate :  the  important  part  of  her  book 
is  its  second  half.  In  the  chapter  on 
'Archaeological  evidence  in  Britain',  she  traces 
the  main  body  of  known  forest  glass  sites  from 
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Elizabethan  times,  preceded  by  a  short  survey 
)f  what  traces  there  are  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
[lasshouses.  After  the  fateful  year  1615,  when 
It  was  decreed  that  coal,  not  wood  was  to  be 
ised  for  firing  glassfurnaces,  important  new 
levelopments  took  place,  and  Mrs.  Vose 
ollows  the  story  of  English  glassmaking  up  to 
ibout  1800  as  it  can  be  told  in  archaeological 
ierms.  She  is  of  course  extremely  well  placed 
o  write  on  'Glasshouse  excavation'  as  such, 
jiving  much  firsthand  practical  advice  on  how 
0  look  for  sites,  how  to  preserve  material 
ound,  and  presenting  the  newest  methods  of 
,cientific  dating.  Very  useful  is  the  guide  to 
Sites  to  visit',  which  rounds  off  the  book.  Here 
he  lists  museums  where  excavated  glass  is  on 
lisplay,  actual  sites  in  the  countryside  and  also 
he  remaining  cones  (the  tall  glasshouse  chim- 
leys  for  coal-fired  furnaces  of  the  eighteenth 
.nd  nineteenth  centuries),  a  few  of  which  still 
liurvive  as  ancient  monuments. 

As  the  all-over  survey  of  British  glass 
irchaeology,  this  book  will  be  a  useful  in- 
roduction  and  guide  to  all  those  who  are 
jecoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the  excit- 
ng  things  found  or  still  to  be  found  in  the  earth 
>f  Britain,  concerning  glass  and  glassmaking. 
The  book  has  a  good  map  of  English  sites,  a 
ess  good  one  of  Continental  sites,  a  useful 
jibliography  and  full  index.  Jida  Polak 

Greorge  Wickes 

Eloyal  Goldsmith  1698-1761 

3y  Elaine  Barr 

110 pages,  127  illustrations 

London:  Studio  Vista/Christie's 

£18.98 

There  have  been  two  vital  events  in  the  last 
:hirty  years  for  those  interested  in  the  lives  and 
work  of  the  eighteenth-century  English  gold- 
smiths. The  first  was  the  discovery  in  1952  of 
:he  Garrard  ledgers  which  are  the  history  of 
:he  Crown  Jewellers  and  Goldsmiths  from 
1735,  when  their  founder  George  Wickes 
Dpened  his  shop  in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket, 
down  to  the  year  1952.  The  second  was  the 
publication  twenty-four  years  later  of  'English 
Goldsmiths  (1697-1837)  their  Marks  and 
Lives'  by  Mr  A.  G.  Grimwade.  From  the 
ledgers  we  can  learn  much  of  the  daily  life  of  a 
small  business  which  through  several  partner- 
ships grew  into  a  great  company,  while  Mr. 
Grimwade  presented  for  the  first  time  details 
of  the  family  backgrounds  and  careers  of 
goldsmiths  who  had  hitherto  been  hardly  more 
than  names.  Mrs.  Barr  has  made  a  significant 
Contribution  in  this  field  with  her  life  of 
George  Wickes  and  she  could  not  have  chosen 
la  more  fascinating  subject. 

(It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths  were  one  and  the  same 
but  whereas  the  output  of  goldwork  was  small 
because  of  the  high  value  of  the  metal,  the 
output  of  silver  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  enormous.) 

George  Wickes,  a  superb  craftsman,  had  as 
his  patrons  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  ii  and  father  of  George  iii,  and  the 
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Candelabrum,  one  of  a  pair,  for  Lord  North, 
George  Wickes,  1731 .  Private  Collection. 
'George  Wickes:  Royal  Goldsmith  1698-1761'. 


Dukes  of  Leinster,  Devonshire,  Roxburgh, 
Kingston,  Chandos,  Montrose,  Bridgwater 
and  Newcastle,  among  many  slightly  lesser 
peers.  Born  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1698, 
Wickes  spent  all  his  working  life  in  London 
before  returning  to  Suffolk  and  his  estate  at 
Thurston  where  he  died  in  1761.  It  is  in 
London  that  we  see  him  living  over  the  shop, 
taking  in  apprentices,  dealing  with  a  glittering 
list  of  customers,  their  commissions,  repairs 
and  refurbishments,  buying  their  unwanted 
silver,  and  hiring-out  for  parties.  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  English  goldsmith  regarded 
himself  as  no  ordinary  citizen  and  revealing 
that  Wickes  used  a  coat  of  arms  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  with  his  wife's  shield  in  pretence :  she 
was  a  substantial  heiress  but  had  no  right  to  her 
arms  either.  The  Wickes  family  is  traced  most 
thoroughly  together  with  the  families  of  Sam- 
uel Netherton,  his  beloved  apprentice  and 
partner,  and  John  Parker  (Netherton's  cousin) 
who  with  Edward  Wakelin  took  over  the 
business  only  a  year  before  Wickes'  death.  In 
about  1776  they  were  succeeded  by  Edward's 
son,  John  and  his  partner,  William  Taylor  who 
was  replaced  in  1792  by  Robert  Garrard.  John 
Wakelin  died  in  1802  and  for  the  next  century 
and  a  half  the  firm  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  Garrard  family. 

This  book  is  beautifully  produced  with  first- 
class  illustrations  of  Wickes'  silver,  contem- 
porary trade  cards,  accounts  and  portraits  as 
well  as  the  ground  plan  of  his  house  in  Panton 
Street  which  shows  that  it  was  almost  exactly 
like  a  large  number  of  old  London  houses  still 
standing  today.  Finally,  may  I  quote  Mr. 
Grimwade  who  believes  that  George  Wickes 
was  the  equal  of  the  great  Huguenot  silver- 
smith, Paul  de  Lamerie? 

Edmund  Laird  Clowes 


The  Servants'  Hall 

By  Merlin  Waterson 

240  pages,  137  illustrations 

London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul 

£8.95 

The  extraordinary  tale  of  the  retrieval  of 
Erdigg  from  a  state  of  literal  collapse  can  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  few  readers  of  these 
pages  at  home  or  abroad.  A  resplendent  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  National  Trust,  Museum  of 
the  Year  in  1978,  the  house,  outbuildings  and 
grounds  are  now  assured  of  their  future  - 
though  its  connections  with  the  succession  of 
Yorkes,  alternately  Philip  and  Simon  down  the 
generations,  have  been  severed. 

Merlin  Waterson's  book,  despite  the  title,  is 
no  'Upstairs  Downstairs'  retold  in  the  setting 
of  a  middle  sized  country  house  outside 
Wrexham  in  North  Wales.  Waterson,  the  local 
Historic  Buildings  Representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  was  instrumental  in  the  resolution 
of  the  entire  saga,  and  his  book,  though  dealing 
in  large  part  with  the  unique  record  of  Yorke 
family  servants,  also  deals  with  the  rescue 
attempts.  It  is  an  extremely  amusing,  yet 
pathetic  account.  Philip  Yorke,  last  of  the  line, 
was  a  mild  man  whose  personality  was  re- 
inforced by  what  might  be  termed  quite 
ferocious  eccentricity.  His  loathing  for  official- 
dom in  any  form  embraced  the  National  Trust. 
Merlin  Waterson  recounts  the  gradual  soften- 
ing of  Yorke's  attitudes  as  he  saw  the  two 
young  researchers  threshing  their  way  through 
the  bottomless  archival  material  that  the  house 
contained  (nothing  had  ever  been  thrown 
away)  House  guests  by  default,  he  offered 
them  his  own  idiosynchratic  hospitality :  jump- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  starter  handle  of  the 
generator  to  provide  them  with  light:  'the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  successful  filtered 
through  to  the  Dining  Room  when  a  brass 
standard  lamp,  its  cracked  plastic  shade  de- 

Edward  Prince,  carpenter  at  Erddig  in  1792. 
'The  Servants'  Hall'. 
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corated  with  gold6-,?\,  flickered  into  life:  and  a 
moment  or  two  ter  the  sound  of  Philip's  two 
television  se"-.  -funed  into  different  program- 
mes. ccS'.d  be  aeard  from  the  Drawing  Room'. 

^'..?riJii  Waterson  has  a  happy  touch;  his 
v,-iiling  is  as  appealing  in  the  piecing  together 
of  the  various  generations  of  servants  - 
housekeepers,  liveried  attendants  of  various 
type'^,  gardeners,  spider-brushers  and  car- 
penters -as  in  the  accounts  of  the  protracted 
negotiations  for  the  house  and  then  the  gargan- 
tuan task  of  putting  everything  back  together 
(the  house  had  subsided  by  five  feet  at  one  end 
and  three  feet,  six  inches  at  the  other  because 
of  the  coal  seams  being  mined  beneath). 

The  account  contains  much  of  interest ;  this 
is  not,  Waterson  points  out,  the  pattern  of 
domestic  service  that  appears  in  the  great 
houses  described  in  Mark  Girouard's  'Life  in 
the  English  Country  House'.  Nor  were  the 
practices  of  the  Yorkes  towards  their  staff 
those  of  their  counterparts  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  As  the  author  emphasises,  general 
conditions,  the  availability  of  other  employ- 
ment and,  wage  levels  elsewhere  guided  the 
standards.  At  Erdigg  wages  were  always  com- 
paratively low -but  there  was  enormous  vari- 
ation in  the  level  of  perks  and  securities 
(annuities,  accomodation  etc.)  in  domestic 
service  and  the  staff  at  Erdigg  were  not  only 
commemorated  in  portraits  and  verse  but  lived 
well  by  the  standards  of  those  in  service  at  the 
time.  One  fascinating  aspect  of  this  account  is 
the  continuity  of  record:  Waterson  points  out 
that  the  status  of  the  cook  and  housekeeper 
were  reversed  in  the  century  between  the  early 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  the 
earlier  generation  prized  their  kitchen  more 
highly  than  their  linen  cupboards,  it  appears. 

One  especially  intriguing  personality  rises 
from  these  pages;  Elizabeth  Ratcliffe,  the  mid 
eighteenth-century  lady's  maid  with  extra- 
ordinan  gifts  as  an  artist  and  model-maker 
(she  ran  up  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  1767  and  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra  in  1773,  showing  not  only  an 
impressive  ability  but  also  a  sound  sense  of 


shifting  fashions).  A  clock- maker's  daughter, 
she  inherited  fastidious  application  as  well  as  a 
creative  vein;  she  also  accompanied  Dorothy 
Yorke  and  her  daughter-in-law  Elizabeth  on 
innumerable  expeditions  to  Bath  and  kept  up  a 
lively  correspondence  with  those  at  home 
during  these  absences. 

Of  course  the  irony  of  the  Erdigg  story  is 
considerable ;  as  Waterson  says  of  the  Yorkes : 
'It  was  their  very  mediocrity,  lack  of  ambition 
and  contentment  with  their  status  as  moderate- 
ly prosperous  Welsh  squires  which  ensured  the 
preservation  of  Erdigg'.  Thus,  from  the  unex- 
ceptional has  come  the  entirely  exceptional. 

Gillian  Darley 

Maritime  Prints  by  Dutch  Masters 

By  Irene  de  Groot  and  Robert  Vorstman 
284  pages,  290  illustrations 
London:  Gordon  Fraser;  £18.00 
A  beautifully  illustrated  survey  of  Dutch 
maritime  prints,  this  book  is  suitable  for  both 
art  historian  and  ship  lovers.  Most  prints  are 
reproduced   actual   size,    accompanied  by 
scholarly  but  readable  captions.  The  introduc- 
tion, in  2  parts,  explains  the  history  both  of  the 
prints  and  the  ships,  on  which  the  great 
maritime  power  of  the  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  based. 

Dutch  Landscape  Prints 

By  David  Freedberg 
79  pages,  144  illustrations 
London:  British  Museum  Publications;  £9.95 
Much  of  the  Dutch  innovation  in  landscape  art 
was  expressed  through  printmaking,  which 
was  used  by  several  well  known  seventeenth- 
century  painters  to  reach  a  wider  public.  In  a 
short  book  which  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibition  'Dutch  Landscape  Prints  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century'  at  the  British  Museum 
(16  October  1980-20  April  1981)  Dr.  David 
Freedberg  outlines  the  development  of  the 
genre.  After  an  introduction  which  raises  such 
problems  as  the  dividing  line  between  re- 
presentation and  imaginative  composition  in 


Jan  Luyken.  Title  print  of  'Dutch  shipbuilding 
unveiled',  etching  with  engraving. 
'Maritime  Prints  by  Dutch  Masters'. 


the  prints  he  discusses  at  some  length  the 
pioneers  such  as  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  one  of 
the  group  of  Haarlem  artists  who  brought  a 
new  feeling  of  realism  and  place  into  their 
prints ;  this  appealed  to  the  local  patriotism  of 
the  Dutch,  and  made  available  views  that 
might  have  been  seen  on  a  country  walk. 

The  author  has  been  given  only  60  pages  of 
text.  It  is  right  that  the  greatest  and  most 
versatile  talent,  Rembrandt,  should  be  given  a 
full  discussion,  but  one  may  perhaps  regret  the 
space  given  here  to  Seghers,  who  used  print- 
making  to  produce  small  numbers  of  prints, 
each  slightly  different,  rather  than  large  num- 
bers of  the  same  image.  There  is  room  only  for 
the  briefest  treatment  of  many  of  the  75  artists 
mentioned,  such  as  the  intriguing  Claes  van 
Beresteyn,  on  whom  there  is  less  information 
readily  accessible.  The  book  is  not  the  easiest 
to  follow  for  those  new  to  the  subject,  not  for 
any  fault  of  the  author,  who  writes  clearly  and 
conveys  his  own  delight  in  the  material,  but 
because  the  plates  are  at  the  back  of  the  book 
rather  than  integrated  with  the  text.  But  these 
are  minor  criticisms.  It  is  most  encouraging 
that  art  historians  such  as  Dr.  Freedberg  are 
taking  an  interest  in  prints,  too  long  left  to 
print  specialists  who  seldom  have  the  back- 
ground knowledge  to  put  them  in  context. 
This  is  a  most  welcome  book  and  will  no  doubt 
lead  many  readers  to  consult  the  works  listed  in 
the  useful  bibliography.       David  Alexander 

Esaias  van  de  Velde.  'The  large  square 

landscape',  etching,  first  state, 

17.2  X  17.5  cm. 

'Dutch  Landscape  Prints'. 
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Norman  Adarns 

8-10  Hans  ?  c  ^ :  .ighcsbridge, 

Londc 

Te: 

-yitury  English  Furniture  and 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 
43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Maria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Icons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
Furniture,  ethnic  jewellery ,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  WIH5PE 
TeL  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  Jumiture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiyoak 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  CnUens,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  Jine 
period  Jiimiture ,  clocks  and  watches,  objets 
d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  WIY5HB 
TeL  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
TeL  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and  sculpture , 
original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

TeL  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramia  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi a  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-^91  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints, 
Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor),  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and  Americana. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in 
London.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Ealman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
TeL  01-584  7566 

20th  century  British,  European  and  American  Artists  of 
exceptional  merit.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row,  East  Sussex 
Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass  Collecting. 
Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman 
Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 


T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6inh 
TeL  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian  period 
furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces  and 
accessories,  oak  and  pine  room  panelling  and  garden 
ornaments 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
TeL  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  E>rawings  and  Sculpture  and  Decorative 
Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Drawings 


Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th  and  18th 
century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian, 
nth  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

1 4  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

London  wiy iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

i8th  and  early  19th  century  English  enamels.  Papier 
Mache,  Tole,  Treen,  Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and 
prints.  Fine  contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  NWi  8  AN 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture,  clocks  and 
Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgecoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 

Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
Loftdon  SWI 
TeL  01 -493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble,  bronze 
and  terracotta 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  WIY2NY 
Teh  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  and  Silver,  Domestic 
Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modem  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old 
Master  Paintings 

Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  WIY9DD 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  ba  10 oab 

Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries:  Ayrtcn,  Barye,  Bourdelle,  Carpeaux, 
Camtr  Belleuse,  Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Ma  Uol,  Moore,  Plazzotta, 
Rodin,  Wlerick 


Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  CUfton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for  Jewellery, 
Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 
Works  of  Art.  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and  Armour 


II 


Jttle  Gallery 

Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
:el:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
ir  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
8th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 
drawings 


1.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

i)9  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 

,ondon  wi 

:el:  01-723  6595 

Aember  B.A.D.A.  Specialist  in  Fine  English  Antique 
^orcelain,  Pottery,  Delfiware  and  Enamels 

vlarlborough 

.  Albemarle  Street,  London  WIX3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161 
tables:  Bondartos 

^ine  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and  Photographs  by 
eading  20th  century  Artists 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings 

Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 
tables:  Miles  Art  London 

allery  hours:  Monday— Friday, 
10  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Important  '19th  century  Paintings 

Vlilne  Henderson 

}9  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings .  Japanese  screens  and 
prints 


[ohn  Mitchell  &  Sons 

3  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 


Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy6au 
Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  at 

Harrogate 

Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  WIX3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship 
Models  and  Curios 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
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Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International  Symbolist, 

Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality.  British  and 

Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N78ED 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works  throughout  the 
world 

G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  cmS  3HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Tel:  (021)  76-33-44 
Telex:  26464 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine  Antiquarian 
Prints 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art,  English 

Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

also:  59  E.  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022,  USA 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  of  the  17th 

and  18th  centuries 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining  Room 
Furniture 


Johnny  Van  Haeften 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiyqpd 
Tel:  01-499  1885 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Telex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A.  Large  stock 

of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 

and  Pottery 


William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane,  London 
WC2A  iQS  Tel:  01-242  3248/9 
Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque, 
Orientalist  and  Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd 
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monthly  in  London  (as  befits  a  city  that  is  the  traditional 

centre  of  the  art  world). 

The  three  are  The  Connoisseur,  Apollo  and 
The  Burlington  Magazine. 

All  three  are  Equality'  magazines  (the  term  relating  to  the 
production  process  rather  than  subject  matter).  All  three 
have  an  international  readership.  All  three  are  noted 
for  quality  of  scholarship,  fine  editing  and 
knowledgeable  specialist  writing. 

We  at  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  tradition  of  fine  magazines 

in  the  art  world. 

We  are  also  proud  that  we  outsell  both  of  our  rivals 
put  together.  Placing  an  advertisement  in 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  will  guarantee  that  your 
advertisement  will  reach  the  biggest,  most  knowledgeable 
and  most  influential  market  in  the  EngHsh-speaking  world. 
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P.S.  THE  CONNOISSEUR  now  has  subscribers  throughout  59  countries. 
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RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN  JEWELS, 
through  his  world-wide  resources, 
frequently  accepts  special  commis- 
sions involving  the  search  for,  and 
procurement  of,  rare  gem  stones. 


Whether  your  particular  objective  in- 
volves $5,000  or  $500,000,  this  is  a 
service  that  is  especially  significant 
these  days  with  jewels  becoming 
increasingly  important  for  investment 
purposes. 

Contact  Mr.  Eiseman's  de 


will  custom-design  a  setting  to  enhance 
its  beauty.  Then 
it  may  be  worn 
and  enjoyed  as 
it  appreciates 
in  value. 


Precious 
rzems 

VOT  TP 


YOUR 


INVESTMENT 


RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN 


JOSKE'S  DALLAS 


JOSKE'S  AUSTIN.  BALLET'S  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Address  Inquiries  To:  RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN  JEWELS,  P.O.  Box  31187  •  Dallas  75231  or  Phone  214/691-57 


^embers  of  LAPADA  present 
Q  major  collection  of  fine  antiques  for  sale 


Unusual  small  alarm  wall  clock 
by  William  Dutton  of  London, 
C.1740 


An  important  walnut  open  armchair, 
c.  1740 


Very  rare  Continental 

dancing  master's 
violin  walking  stick, 
complete  with  bow, 
c.  1820 


Watercolour" Beccles,  Suffolk" 
by  Charles  Gregory.  Signed,  13">^26" 


Meissen  tea  cup  and  saucer,  with  figures  in  estuary  landscapes. 
1735^0 


The  Fifth  Major  Auction  of  DupHcate 
and  Surplus  Dolls  and  Toys 

from 

THE  MARGARET  WOODBURY 
STRONG  MUSEUM 

of 

Rochester,  New  York 

RICHARD  W.  WITHINGTON,  INC. 

April24  and  25th  1981 

at  the 

New  Hampshire  Highway  Hotel 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Partial  Listing:  Brus  -  H  -  Jumeaus  -  Chinas  -  Cloth  -  French 
Bisques  -  Compositions  -  Papier  Maches  -  Doll  Heads  -  Doll 
Furniture  -  German  Bisques  -  Parians  -  Characters  -  Bonnet 
Heads  -  Wax  over  Compositions  -  Miniature  Dolls  -  Toys  -  Doll 
Books  -  Setting  by  Mrs.  Steele  -  Mechanicals  -  Half- Figures  -  and 
MUCH  MORE! 

Catalogue  Available  March  1, 1981 


Catalogue  Airmail  $1 0. 00 
RICHARD  W.  WITHINGTON,  INC. 
Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire  03244  U.S.A. 


Designed  by 

SAIXaDORDAU 

Hand  Crafted  by 

ROSENTHAL 

AN  INCOMPARABLE  WORK  OF  ART 
C0^4MISSIONED  TO  CELEBRATE 
ROSENTHAL'S  CENTENARY  YEAR 


ONLY  SIX  PLAQUES  HAVE  BEEN 
ALLOCATED  TO  THE  U.K.  (TOTAL  WORLD 
EDITION  200)  THREE  IN  LUXURIOUS 
22  CARAT  GOLD  AND  THREE  IN 
IMPRESSIVE  PLATINUM 

The  relief  figures  are  on  a  background  of 
gold  or  platinum  on  a  porcelain  base  finished  in  a  pastel 
effect  multi  lined  glaze.  Each  one  is  finished  with  a 
beautiful  polished  wood  frame. 

ARAFJEART 
AND  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Each  plaque  carries  Salvador  Dali's 
signature  and  is  surely  the  nearest  thing  to  a  Dali 
produced  original  in  existence. 

The  Peter  Jones  Collection  is  proud  to  be 
able  to  offer  this  ultimate  expression  of  great  art  in  the 
medium  of  porcelain  and  precious  metals,  by  mail 
order. Priced  at  £3,500  Size:  Plaque  2ft  square.  Frame  3" 

The  plaque  may  be  viewed  at  the 
Wakefield  showroom  in  West  Yorkshire,  but  don't 
delay,  send  your  order  today. 

V3^eter^/onas  (Qolhdion 

PO  Box  10,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield  WFl  3AB 

Tel:  0924  62510  or  64128  


u 
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AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Established  1674 


SALE  13th44th  April 

Drawings    Watercolours    Old  and  Modem  Prints 


Wassily  Kandinsky,  Bab  Souika  in  Tunis,  Tempera  and  Gouache  1904,  signed,  35  x  50  cm. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 

AB  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 

Jakobsgatan  10,  Box  16256  S-103  25  Stockholm  Tel.  08/14  24  40 


Introducing  a  catalog  as  unique  as  the  rarities  inside  it. 


In  a  world  of  catalogs  filled 
with  photographs  and  little  else, 
the  Iv\'  Galleries  premier  catalog 
stands  out.  With  prices.  With  our 
exclusive  guarantees.  And  with 
an  incrediole  varietv  of  choice 
treasures. 

Pricing  simplifies  purchases. 

Everv  piece  in  our  colorful, 
36-page  catalog  is  clearly  de- 
scnbed,  pictured  mid  priced.  So 
you  can  add  timeless  works  of  art 
and  craftsmanship  to  your  collec- 
tion without  ever  leaving  your 
home,  without  traveling  to  New 
York  Citv,  and  without  sitting 
through  numerous  lots  at  auction 
hoping  for  a  successful  bid. 
Exclusive  guarantees. 

Ivv  Galleries  offers  a  guarantee 
of  authenticity  and  a  guarantee 
of  condition  on  every  piece  sold, 
and  we  back  those  guarantees 
with  a  money-back  (plus  interest) 


©  Copyright  1980,  Ivy  Gallerips,  Irn 


offer.  Our  reputation  for  excel- 
lence, acquired  with  almost 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  col- 
lectibles, stands  behind  every 
piece  we  sell. 
Incredible  variety. 

Never  before  has  one  catalog 
brought  together  such  a  variety 
of  choice  treasures  from  around 
the  world.  Art  nouveau.  Impor- 
tant silver.  Objects  of  vertu  and 
antique  jewelry.  Rare  stamps 
and  coins. 

To  order  a  copv  of  our  premier 
catalog  at  the  introductory  price 
of  $5,  send  a  check  or  money 
order  to:  Ivv  Galleries,  Inc., 
Collectibles  Catalog,  2121  N. 
Akard,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


Gallefi 


2121  N.  Akard 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 
WATS:  l-8()()-.S27-9250 
In  Texas;  214-742-1079 


SADAT  IN  ISRAEL.  NOVEMBER  28, 1977        CARTER'S  TRIP,  JANUARY  9.  1978 


HOW  BIG  A  BOOM?  JANUARY  1 ,  1962 


SHOaLD  WE  BOYCOTT  THE  OLYMPICS? 

JANUARY  28.  1980 


AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 

NOVEMBER  3.  1980 


CANDIDATES  AND  CRISIS. 

JULY  25,  1960 


EXCLUSIVE  SHOWING  OF 
NEWSWEEK  COVER  PAINTINGS 


The  drama  of  the  changing  world 
scene  is  reflected  as  never  before  in 
an  exclusive,  first  time  gallery  show 
of  original  paintings  of  Newsweek 
covers  at  Jack  O  Grady  Galleries, 
Chicago. 

These  paintings  catch  moments 
of  history  over  the  last  40  years  - 
historic  men,  women  and  events 


that  have  shaped  the  world  we  live 
in  and  have  changed  the  course 
of  history 

With  each  purchase  of  an  original 
painting,  you  will  receive  its 
Newsweek  cover. 
Showing  March  31,  1981  through 
April  30,  1981. 

Send  in  or  call  for  free  brochure. 


JACK  O'GRADY  GALLERIES      333  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO,  IL  60601      312/726-9833      9:30-4:30  MON.  THRU  FRl. 
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MALLETT 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


A  fine  and  unusual  late  18th  century  six-fold  screen  decorated  with 
coloured  maps  and  topographical  prints.  Published  circa  1777. 
Height  6'  11"  Width  l'9i"  (each  panel) 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  oBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  oBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 


Western  Heritage  Sale 

The  prestigious  gathering  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  Quarter  Horses, 
Fine  Art  of  the  American  West — and  People 


Tom  Lovell 


"Carson's  Boatyard" 


30"  X  48"  Oil 


One  of  the  superb  pieces  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  America's  finest  Western  artists. 


Participating  Artists 


Qark  Hulings 
Tom  Lovell 
John  Clymer 
Melvin  Warren 
James  Boren 

uuest  Artists 


Harry  Anderson 
John  Falter 
David  Halbach 
Donald  Hedin 


Gordon  Snidow  Robert  Lougheed 

Bettina  Steinke  Brownell  McGrew 

Howard  Terpning  Bill  Owen 

Paul  Calle  Morris  Rippel 

Wilson  Hurley  Ken  Riley 


Ken  Riley 


Tom  Hill 
James  Kramer 
George  Marks 
Ross  Stefan 


Gary  Niblett 
Donald  Putman 
Jim  Reno 
George  Carlson 
Duane  Bryers 


Don  Stivers 
Kent  Ullberg 
William  Whitaker 
Mortimer  Wilson,  Jr. 


Dan  Mieduch 
Nancy  Boren 
Wayne  Baize 
Fritz  White 


William  Acheff 
Ray  Swanson 
Robert  Pummill 
Wayne  Wolfe 
John  Stobart 


Gary  Myers 
Patricia  Warren 
Martin  Grelle 
Ted  Constanzo 


amrock  Hilton  Hotel 
Houston,  Texas 
May  15-16,  1981 


0m 


sponsored  by: 

John  Connally,  Louis  Pearce 
Joe  Marchman 

To  be  included  on  the  guest  list, 

please  write  or  call: 

Joe  Marchman  &  Associates 

1416  Avenue  K,  Piano,  Texas  75074 

(214)  424-6606 


Established  1893 


iWacConnal-iWa^on 


F.  T.  Renard 


A  Dutch  Winter  Landscape 

Ilk"  X  h" 

Signed 
On  Panel 


14  Duke  Street  15  Burlington  Arcade 

Stjanies's  Piccadilly 
London  SWi Y  6DB  London  Wi V  9AB 

Tel:  01-839  7693  Cables:  MacMason,  London.  Tel:  01-499  6991 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN 


SANTA  BARBARA 


A 

^  J^n  exceptional  George  II  library  desk  of  faded 
mahogany,  the  pedestals  with  three  drawers  on  each 
side,  and  angled  comers  carved  with  pendant  foliage 
and  flowerheads.  The  leather-lined  top  contains  divided 
drawers,  fitted  with  writing  slides,  at  each  end.  The 
underside  bears  a  label  inscribed  "No.  14  Warehoused 
31st  January  1883 /The  property  of  the  Misses  Beadon/ 
Inspected  November  1907." 
From  the  collection  of  Joan,  Lady  Horlick. 
72^/2  inches  wide;  38^/2  inches  deep;  31 V2  inches  high. 


JAMES  M.  HANSEN  27  E.DE  LA  GUERRA/SANTA  BARBARA, CALIFORNIA  93101  (805)963-1517 


Paris  C.1820.  The  first  letter  of  each  stone  spells  the  word  Amitie 
Amethyst,  Malachite,  Jacinth,  1  urquoise,  Jacinth,  Emerald. 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Established  1674 


Sale  7th-llth  April  1981 


Illustrated  catalogue  available 


Commode  a  I'anglais  by  Jacques  Tramey 
C.1790 


Furniture,  Paintings,  Silver,  Jewellery,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Arms  &  Armour,  Sculpture 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


JakobsRatan  10,  B»x  16256,  5-103  25  Stockholm 
Tel:  08/142440,  Sweden 
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AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Established  1674 

Sale  7th-llth  April  1981 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 


A  pair  of  bronze  statuettes,  Italy  early  17th  Century.  33cm 


Furniture,  Paintings,  Silver,  Jewellery,  Carpets,  Ceramics,  Glass,  Arms  &  Armour,  Sculpti 


AB  STOCKHOLMS 
AUKTIONSVERK 


Jakobsgatan  10,  Box  16256,  S-103  25  Stockholm 
Tel:  08/142440,  Sweden 
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day, 


Frank  Millet,  1846-1912 

The  Koran  Reader 
52' X  391/2' 
Oil  on  Canvas 

Signed  L-L.:       ED.  Millet 

Former  collection  of 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


^lo/re  ^r^&f^  and  Gmlifi£nta£  cJlSvt/r,  c^HmlcUaf^ 


Pair  of  Charles  II  Silver  Candlesticks, 
maker  R.W.,  London.  Circa  1670. 

Height  9.25  inches. 

Weight  35  ounces. 

From  our  collection  ofXVUth  Century  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

TelrpHonr:  01-629  6261    Tetrgfophic  Addrttt  "Eutla**  London  W.l" 


MICHAEL  G.  cox 

Avon  House,  Market  Place ,  Tetbury ,  Glos. 
Tel:  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


A  Walnut  Marquetry  Longcase  Clcxk 

by  Thomas  Stubbs,  London. 
Height6'  l(r(208.3cins.)Datec.  1685 

We  have  available  a  selection  of  books  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  Versailles,  the  work  of 
Canaletto,  furniture  (English  and  Continental)  as  well  as  horology.  Price  list  on 

application. 

DEALER  IN  RNE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  AND  FURNITURE 

Saturday  afternoons  by  prior  appointment  only 


and  some 

brought  j-lowers ' 

PLANTS  IN  A  I  NEW  WORLD 


Mary  Alice  Downie  &  Mary  Hamilton 
Illustrated  hy  E.J.  Revell 

In  this  handsome  volume  seventy  exquisite 
v^atercolours  capture  the  beauty  of  plants 
found  by  early  travellers  to  North  America. 
Accompanying  each  full  colour 
illustration  are  quotations 
from  explorers  and  settlers 
and  botanical  descriptions. 
Reminiscent  of  the  old  herbals, 
it  provides  an  impressive  record 
of  botanical  history.  $24.95 

University  of 
Toronto  Press 


33  East  Tupper  Street  Buffalo  NY  14203 


Channel  Thirteen  invites  the  public  to  the 
Preview  Exhibition  of  the  outstanding  collection  of 
art  and  antiques  to  be  auctioned  live  on  THIRTEEN. 


Sotheby's 
York  Avenue  Galleries 
1334  York  Avenue 
(at  72nd  Street) 
New  York  City 


Catalogue  available 
free  of  charge. 
Sealed  bids  accepted. 

Chairman: 

Harold  Sack.  Israel  Sack.  Inc 
Executive  Committee: 
David  Bathurst, 

Christie.  Manson  &  Woods 

International  Inc 
Allans,  Ctiait. 

/?o/p/i  M.  Ctiait  Galleries.  Inc 
Sylvan  Cole,  Jr., 

Associated  American  Artists 
Lawrence  A,  Fleischman, 

Kennedy  Galleries.  Inc 
Thomas  Moving, 

Moving  Associates 
John  L  Marion. 

Sottieby  Parke  Bernet  Inc 
Paul  M  Schaffer. 

A  La  Vieille  Russie.  Inc 


Saturday,  March  28  through 
Tuesday,  March  31 


Saturday  and  Monday:  10  a  m 
Sunday:  1  p.m  -5  p  m 
Tuesday:  10  a  m -7:30  p  m. 


5  p  m 


mHiiitiiiCouECTlon 

356  West  58th  SHeel,  NYC  10019  •  (212)  560-2700 


ALL  PROCEEDS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  'Rntal 
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e  Louis  XV  rectangular  gold  mounted 
other  of  pearl  snuffbox,  the  cover  with 
lied  gold  decoration  of  classical  figures 
animals  in  an  architectural  landscape, 
eed  and  tie  borders,  the  base  and  sides 
with  scroll  ornament. 

aker:  Antoine  Filassier,  Paris  1 738-44 


ASPREY&COMPANY  LIMITED, 
1 65-1 69  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
L0ND0NW1Y0AR. 
TEL:  01-4936767 

femative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street, 
London  W1 

ms:  Culleus  London  Telex:  251 10 

sprey  S.A.  Geneva,  40  rue  du  Rhone,  Geneva. 
Telephone:  28-72-77 


Important  Picture  Sales-Spriiigl981 


April  2:  A  very  fine  private  collection  of  19th  &  20th  century 
paintings,  including  excellent  fz/^fc//  Works  by  R.Barber, 
H  J.  Boddington,  G .  Clare,  G.  Clausen,  R.  Cleveley,  T.S.  Cooper, 
E. Crofts,  A.Duke,  J. Emms,  W.Evans, J. Ferneley, M. B. Foster, 
A.  A.  Glendenning,  M.  L.  Gow,  J.A.Grimshaw,  F.  D.  Hardy,  H.  Hardy, 
G.  E.  Hicks,  R.A.Hillingford,  E.  Hunt,  G.  G.  Kilbume,  B.W.Leader, 
A.Montague,  A.E.  Mulreadv,  H.  H.  Parker,  E.  Pritchett,  J.  Sant, 
W.F.  Settle,  A.Strutt,A.A.Taiboys,J.Thors,W.Tumer  of  Oxford, 
J.  E.Walker,  J.Webb,  W.E.Webb,  J.  S.Wells,  F.W.N.  Whitehead, 
W.Williams,  E.M.Wimperis,W.B.Wollen,  G.Wright,  G.  S.Wright. 
Contmemal  Works  by  H. ten  Kate, H. Kern,  Cabaillot  Lassalle, 
A.de  Leeuw,  V.de  Paredes,A.Verhoesen. 
Illusiraied  Catalogue:  ;C8.50p  by  post 

April  2:  Miss  Vere  Lucy  Temple:  The  Studio  Collection  (Part  I  of 
approx:  150  lots)  of  fme  Botanical,  Entomological, Domestic  and 
Wildlife  Watercolours,  Drawings,  and  Book  Illustrations,  to  be 
followed  by  Pan  II  (approx:  350  lots)  on  Thursday  4th  June. 
April  16:  Fine  Oil  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolours  including 
examples  by  R.Ansdell,J.B.Crome,J.A.O'Connor,E.Galien  Laloue, 
D.G.M.Gardner,J.Russell,RA.,and  Old  Masters  by 
J.B.van  der  Meiren. 
Illustrated  Catalogue: £6  by  post 

Further  enquiries  to  Peter  Brooks. 


Auctioneers  &  Valuers,  Falkland  Square,  Crewkeme,  Somerset  TA18  7JU 
Tel:  (0460)  73041.  Telex:  Clarklaw  Crkne.  46251. 


GEORGE  EL  GAR  HICKS  'Snowdrops  '(possibly  the  artist 's 
Royal  Academy  exhibit  for  18^8  as  'Old  Associations ').  Od  on 
canvas,  signed  and  dated  1858. 


J.J.  Audubon 


Pinnated  Grouse 


1834 


ORIGINAL  AUDUBON  PRINTS 
18th  and  19th  Century 
Natural  History  and 
Botanical  Prints 

Please  write  or  telephone 

for  price  lists 
4400  Medical  Parkway 
Austin,  TX  (512)  458-4781 


JOSEF  HOFFMAN  1870-1956 

ARCHITECT  AND  DESIGNER 


EXHIBITION      AT     THE  AUSTRIAN 
INSTITUTE,  11  EAST  52nd  STREET  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  759-5165, 
FEBRUARY  1 7-MARCH 1 7, 1 981 
MONDAY-FRIDAY  1 0AM  TO  5PM 

LENDER  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  GALLERY 
METROPOL  INC.,  31  EAST  31st  STREET 
NEWYORKCITY 
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An  unusual  1 9th  Century  Bessarabian  flat-weave  carpet  In  vibrant  colours. 
1 8'  9"  X  1 1 '  5"   570cm  x  347cm 
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JEREMY  LTD, 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644 

01  352  3127  C  ables:  jEREMiQUE,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  .Association  I.td. 
riNKS T  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURM  rURE 


A  remarkable  set  of  twenty  Hall  chairs  carried  out  in  oak  and  bearing  (lie 
insignia  of  th(;  Huddeston  family  and  having  been  made  forSawston  Hall. 

Date  circa  1730. 


JEREMY  LTD, 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  ^, 

01  352  3127  C  ables :  jEREMiquE,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  Hrilish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  l.td. 
FINES  T  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURM  l  URE 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  exists  in  Ham  House  an  almost  identical  set  of 

eighteen  Hall  chairs  which  bear  the  arms  of  the  Tollemache  family  and  were 
made  and  supplied  by  the  London  cabinet  maker  George  NIX  in  the  year  1 730. 


Bv  API»0<NTM(NT  to 
HM  THE  OUCEN 
SILVERSMITHS  6  JEMLLERS 
CARRINGTON  b  CO  LTD 
LONDON 


BY  >kf>POiNTMENT  TO 
HM  QUEEN  tLiZA8€TM  TmE  QuCEN  MOTHER 
JtWlLLERSb  SilVERSMTMS 
CARRINGTON  b  CO  LTD 
LONCXM 


I 


Paul  Storr  was  the  maker  of  this  second-course  dish, 
which  is  one  of  a  set  of  four,  measuring  IVA  inches  in  width. 
They  are  dated  William  IV,  1830,  and  are  engraved  with  a 
contemporary  crest. 


CARRINGTON  An  Associate  of  Mappin  &  Webb 

Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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A  calene  pottery  phiale,  the  interior  decorated  in  relief 
with  the  Apotheosis  of  Herakles.  A  panel  of  four  chariots 
driven  each  by  a  Nike  carrying  Herakles,  Athena,  Ares 
and  Dionysus.  7i"  diameter.  4th-3rd  Century  B.C. 


36  DAVES  STREET  LONDON  WIY  ILD 

TELEPHONE  0  M99  9363/499  9384    CABLE:  HADJIBABA  LONDON  W 


Special  Exhibition: 
Musee  de  rimpression  sur  EtofTes,  | 
Mulhouse 


Basle,  march  20 -29 1981 

Patronage:  The  Swiss  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 
Information:  Secretariat  KAM,  P.  O.  Box,  CH-4021  Basle 


Very  rare  English  chandelier, 
18th  Century,  signed  La  Fonte, 
twelve-light  cut  crystal. 
Height  72"  x  Width  32" 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 
DECORATIONS 


4 

cMw  ydA.c^y  10022  ^^SOS/§ 

MIAMI  CHICAGO        DALLAS/HOUSTON      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Donghia  Showrooms.  Inc    John  Strauss  Inl  I    John  Edward  Hughes      Shears  &  Window 


Celebrate  the  19th  century! 
Join  the  Victorian  Society 
in  America 

Special  Introductory  offer  for  readers  of 
Connoisseur  magazine. 

$15.00  (40%  savings  on  the  $25.00  annual  dues) 


All  new  nnembers  will  receive: 

•  a  year  s  subscription  to  Nineteenth  Century 

magazine 

•  informative  and  entertaining  monthly  newsletters 

•  special  book  and  gift  offers 

•  invitations  to  national  and  local  symposia,  meetings 

and  tours 


□  Yes,  I  would  like  to  join  The 

Victorian  Society  in  America. 

Please  fill  in  and  return  to 
The  Victorian  Society  in  America 
East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 


Name; 


Street 

City/State 

Zip  Code 

□  $15  00  check  enclosed 

1  ]  Charge  my  VISA 

1  n  Charge  my  Master  Card 

Card  Number 

Signature 
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NOUVEAU  DROUOT  PARIS 
SATURDAY 4thandMONDAY6thAPRIL1981  at2.30p.nn.  -  R00M6 

COLLECTION  OF  AN  AMBASSADOR 

ARTS  OF  ASIA 


CHINESECERAMIC 

of  the  Han,  Tang,  Song,  Yuan, 
Ming  and  Qin  Dynasties 

IVORY 
ofthel  7th  &  18th  century 
Jade,  Erotic  Chinese  paintings 
Paintings  of  the  1 7th  &  1 8th  century 


BRONZES 

of  the  Han,  Zhou  and  Shang 
Dynasties 

LACQUER  OBJECTS 

Safavid  and  Qajar 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 


Viewing 

Friday  3rd  April  from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Rooms  5  &  6 
Experts: 

MM.  Beurdeley,  Soustiel,  Berth^ol 


Bernard  OGER  Etienne  DUMONT 

AUCTIONEERS 

22,  RUE  DROUOT  -  75009  PARIS  -  Tel.  246.96.95 
TELEX  642260  DROUOT 


Nifvcs  iK.  400  B.C. 


Masterpieces 
of  Ancient  Coinage 
offered  for  sale  by 
Bowers  &  Ruddy 
Galleries 

Write  [or  free  brocliurc. 
Bowers  &  Ruddy  Galleries 

Ancient  Department  (Con.) 
6922  Hollywood  Blvd.,Suite  600 
Los  Angeles,  California  90028 
(213)  466-4595  (800)421-4224 


From  our  collection  of  Meissen 


A  largf  Meissen  platter  decorated  with 
exquisitely  painted  scene  of  wild  fowl  by  a  pond. 
Hausmaler,  circa  1880. 21  x  15  inches. 


The  Meissen  Shop 

343  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
(305)  832-2504 
We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  fine 
antique  Meissen,  one  piece  or  a  collection 


 dPhillips 

Tuesday  7th  April  at  1 1  a.m. 

FINE  OLD  MASTERS 


Viewing:  Thursday  9  am  -  5  pm 
Friday  9  am  -5  pm 
Saturday  9  am  - 12  noon 
Monday  9  am  -  5  pm 

Illustrated  catalogue  £5. 50  by  post 
This  picture  is  one  of  many  that  will  be  included  in  our  sale  of  Fine  Old  Master  pictures  on  7  April 

If  you  have  a  suitable  picture  and  would  like  it  included  in  the  above  sale,  please 
contact  Brian  Koetser  on  01-629  6602  ext.  325 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l. 


'wM,867 Madison  Avenue.  Boston,6  North  f^uil  Hall.  Ton»to,76  Davenport  Road,  GeBm,6RuedelaCite.  Dub  in,^R:ankfort  Avenue  aJso  at  branches  throughout 
2wYorkNY10021.  Mari«t  Place.  Boston.         TorontoOntario  l?PiS^"«^^o  oo       Sfteo^*^'"^  Great  Bntain. 

>1:  (212)570  4850.  Tel:  (617)  227 6145  lei:  (416)  925  987B         T^l:  (022)  28-68-28      Id:  979684. 


Silver  Auction  at  Phillips 


French  agate,  mother-of-pearl  and 
gold  mounted  necessaire.  Paris,  circa  1"'60. 

FINE  ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND 

CONTINENTAL  SILVER  AND  OBJECTS  OF  VERTU 

Property  of  Charles  H.  Revson  and  various  owners. 

Monday.  April  6  at  2  p.m. 
ON  VIEW:  Friday.  April  3  ( 10-5) 
Saturday.  April  4  (10-5) 
Sunday.  April  5(12-5) 
CATALOGUE:  $5,  J6  bv  mail 
INQUIRIES:  Mrs.  Susan  Volk(212)  570-4838 

Property  is  currently  being  accepted  for  our 
June  12  auction  of  Fine  Silver. 


FOL  NDU)  IN  I  OMXIS  A  IS 


,       86^  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  10021  •  (212)  5-0-4830  , 


FOR  40  YEARS,  KNOWN  FOR  THE  FINEST  IN 
ENGRAVING  ARTISTRY.  EACH  CREST,  MONO- 
GRAM OR  COAT-OF-ARMS  IS  CARVED  ENTIRE- 
LY BY  HAND  WITH  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
THE  SMALLEST  DETAILS.  RINGS  SHOWN  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IN   18  AND  14  KARAT  GOLD. 

BERNARD  INZEL 

HERALDIC  ART 
28V^EST47th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  575-8581 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


The  historic  KentucKu  countryside 
showcases  the  WaKeField-Scearce 
collection  of  English  antiques  including 
Furniture,  silver  and  decorative 
accessories.  It's  a  collection  of 
distinction,  beauty  and  impeccable 
taste.  Housed  under  one  historic  roof 
with  the  unique  Shops  of  Science  Hill  and 
the  gracious  dining  room  of  the  Science 
Hill  Inn.  Generations  of  the  discriminating 
have  spent  a  "day  in  the  country"  at 
Wakefield  Scearce.  We  extend  the  same 
hospitality  to  you  today. 

A  fine  Georgian  Shemeld  tea  and  coffee 
service  with  matching  Kettle,  c.  1 800. 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  (C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 

DIREa  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFRELD  AND 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES 

Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
or  America.  Inc.  Write  ror  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue.  SS.OO. 

Wakefield-Scearce 
Galleries 
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77  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W8  4BG 


Telephone:  01-937  2461/9175  Cables:  Antics,  London  W8 


English  mahogany  writing  table,  superbly  detailed 
Circa  1790.  32 V2  inches  wide,  25  inches  deep, 
29  inches  high.  $8,500.00 

A  handsome  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  side 
chairs.  Circa  1760.  20  V2  inches  wide,  16  inches 
deep,  31  Vi  inches  high.  $2,250.00  pair. 


STR 


A.S.I.D.MEMBER 
Louise  A.  Mendel 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


F.  E.  Bruno 
Kruse 

«Bacchante», 
1893  bronze 
2IV2  X  17  X 
7  inches 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE..  LOUlSVItLE.  KY.  40204  TEL:  (502)  587-661 1 
Member  of  The  Nstiontl  Antique  (0t4'  Art  Deslert  Atiociation  of  America,  Inc. 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  1514)  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 


Left:  A  good  Elizabethan  Apostle  Spoon.  St.  Andrew.  Circa  1 600.  Probably  Southannpton. 

Centre:  A  Commonwealth  Puritan  Spoon.  London  1665.  Maker  Stephen  Venables. 

Right:  A  Charles  II  Apostle  Spoon.  St  Thomas.  Circa  1 670.  Maker  probably  T.  Dare  of  Taunton. 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


SLSHKUESaE 


LONDON  43  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  WC 1 A 1 LY  TEL:  01  -4052712  NEWYORK;  104  EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK  10022  TEL;  0101  -212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers '  Association  of  America 


FRANK  C  ARC) 
GALLERY 


Grey  Clay  Horse 
Northern  Wei  Dynasty 


and 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 
Beverly  Hills,  California  I 

(213)  273-0155 

We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 


Before  selling  your  fine  diamonds  and 
important  estate  jewelry  consult  Kazanjian 

JCazfinjian  Jewels 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

located  below  street  level 
Beverly  Hills,  Ca.    (213)  278-0811 

VALET  PARKING  —  CORNER  DAYTON  &  RODEO 

Send  for  our  corr:phmeniary  brochure  "Selling  Your  Jewelry" 


iT  57xM  ST..  NEW  YORK.  IN.  Y.  10022 
k  (212)  PL  3  2166 


walnut  clothes  press,  which  was  probably  intended  for  travelling,  because  of  its  end  lifting  handles  and  the  cornice  mouldings  being  made 

of  oak  instead  of  the  less  durable  walnut.  William  and  Mary  period,  circa  1695. 

om  our  collection  ofl  7th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displayed  in  a  Georgian  Manor  House,  only  thirty  miles  from  London,  one  hour  by  car  or  forty  minutes  by  train. 

Trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 

PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

^  \  (ANTIQUES)  LTD 

;TO 04^2067^^^  I    r."\£Hie  Qflanor  ^fouso^iicLin,  QteriJorJsLire  SG^  iJ^N rs 


Cables: 
Phillips,  Hitchin 


o 


Featuring 

S.R.  Philipson 
Don  Van  Dall 
Hugh  Murdock 
Joan  Renton 
Michael  Snouden 
John  Houston 
Ian  McKenzie-Smith 
James  Gumming 
Andrew  Brown 
Andrew  Williams 
P.  Hinaekian 
Edward  McLosh 
Fiona  Carlisle 


Qrapl[ite  on  Caiivas 
72" X 46" 


Knightsbridge  Gallery 

Specializing  in  XIX  &  XX  Century  European  Fine  Art 
2907  E.  Douglas,  Wichita,  KS  67211      Tel:  316-683-1193 


MALCOLM  INNES 

Scottish,  Sporting  and 
Natural  History  Pictures 


David  Cox  Snr. 
"THE  SKIRTS  OF  THE  FOREST" 
Oiloncanvas28i"x  37i".  Signed  and  dated  1842 

172  WALTON  STREET, 
LONDON  S.W.3. 
01-5840575 

and  shortly  moving  to 

67  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 
031-2264151 


Heildca 


RANGE  RIDER. 
Limited  edition  of  36  by 
Earle  Erik  Heikka 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  IS'/z" 
Length:  131' 


A  bronze  capturing  the 
essence  of  the  men  who  rode 
the  plains  on  cattle  drives 
through  the  American  West. 
Another  Heikka  sculpture 
available  from  the 
Matthews  Collection. 
Write  for  information: 
Classic  Bronze,  a 
division  of 
Matthews  Inter- 
national, 2230  N.  Chico 
Street,  S.  El  Monte, 
California  91732.  Or  call 
(213)444-0468. 
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AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS- "ESPACE  DROUOT  80" 

9,  rue  Drouot- 75009  PARIS 

THURSDAY  1 9th  &  FRIDAY 20th  MARCH  1 981  at2.30  p.m. 

THE  CHLOMOVITCH  COLLECTION 

PROVENANCE  AMBROISE  VOLLARD 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

BERNARD,  CEZANNE,  COCTEAU,  DERAIN,  FORAIN,  LE CORBUSIER,  LEGER. 
MATISSE,  PICASSO,  REDON,  RENOIR,  ROUSSEL,  UTRILLO,  VALTAT 

RARE  PRINTS 

BONNARD,  CASSAT,  CEZANNE,  CHAGALL,  DEGAS,  DUFY,  FANTIN-LATOUR,  GAUGIN, 
PICASSO,  PISSARRO,  RENOIR,  SEGONZAC,  SIGNAC,  SISLEY,  VUILLARD. 


PICASSO '  'Femmes  au  rideau  1 906 ' '  -  Study  for  the  painting  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS- MANUSCRIPTS 

BONNARD.  CHAGALL,  DEGAS,  ELUARD,  PICASSO,  ROUAULT 

Viewing 

Wednesday  1 8th  March  from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Jacques  LENORMAND  —  Patrick  DAYEN 

AUCTIONEERS 

1 2,  rue  Hippolyte  Lebas  -  75009  PARIS   —  Tel.  878. 1 3.93  -  281 .50.91  -  526.23.61   7 
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Two  pairs  of 
English  wrought  iron 
and  brass  andirons 
dating  from  the 
Charles  II  period, 
circa  1670. 


DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94118  U.S.A.  (415)  563-1976 


TIMECRAFT 

for  everyone  involved  in  tiie  buying  and  selling  of 
cloclis  and  watches 


A  new  title  from  Brant  Wright  Asso- 
ciates, the  world's  leading  horological 
pubhshers.  TIMECRAFT  brings 
together  a  team  of  world  experts  to  give 
you  the  most  authoritative  monthly 
journal. 


TIMECRAFT  is  available  from  newsagents,  or  send 

£1.00 
or  $4.50  Airspeed  to: 

BRANT  WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATES  LTD., 

The  World's  Leading  Clock  and  Watch  Publishers 
P.O.  BOX22,  ASHFORD,  KENT, 
ENGLAND 


Lamb 

The  Biackfoot  Indian's 
measure  of  success  in  battle:  a 
feathered  "coupstick"  carried 
with  pride.  For  information 
on  this  masterwork  in  the 
Western  tradition,  write 
Classic  Bronze,  a  division  of 
of  Matthews  International, 
2230  N.  Chico  Street,  S.  El 
Monte,  California 
91732.  Or  call 
(213)  444-0468. 


COUPSTICK 

Limited  edition  of  36  by 

Landon  Lamb. 

Height:  16"  Length:  161' 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


1*  - 


CLASSIC  BRONZE 
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WATERMAN 


Jan  van  Goyen,  1596-1656  "Summer"  Panel,  37  x  53  cm. 

Beck  No.  1099  signed  and  dated  1631 


Jan  van  Goyen,  1596-1 656  "Winter"  Panel,  35.5  x  61.5  cm. 

Beck  No.  45  Signed  and  dated  1 628 


EXHIBITION  OF  50  SELECTED  PAINTINGS  OF 

JAN  VAN  GOYEN 

MARCH/ APRIL  1981 


Detailed  catalogue  with  colour  illustrations  on  request 
KunsthandelK.  &  V.  Waterman  B.  V.  Rokin  116  Amsterdam  Tel  020-23  29  58 


"The  New  Boat" 

PhilipSadee 
1837-1904 
Panel  Size:  Ilix  13i" (29.3  X  34.3cm.) 
Outside  Frame:  15i  x  1 7i"  (39.3  x  44.3cm.) 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn, 
A.  de  Breanski,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E.  Bellanger,  Edgar  Bundy, 
I.  Chelminski,  Joseph  Caraud,  Ben  Constant,  Pierre  0.  J. 
Coomans,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle, 
Auguste  Daini,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Dietz  Edzard, 
E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski, 
Russell  Flint,  R.A.,  Edward  Frere,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter, 
R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendricks,  J.  J.  Henner,  Carl  Herpfer, 
Joseph  Highnnore,  G.  de  Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Paul  Hugues, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  W.  G.  F.  Jansen,  G.  G.  Kilburne, 
Wm.  Lee-Han  Key,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel, 
Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  Hans  van  Meegreren, 
M.  Moretti,  Frederick  Morgan,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker, 
James  Peel,  Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  S.  J.  Rochard, 
George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee, 
Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thornley, 
J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers,  E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson 
and  others. 

FIEDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

1 94  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S 1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code: 416 


THE  MOUNTAIN  RAM. 
Limited  edition  of  1 00, 
by  Earle  Erik  Heikka 
(1910-1941). 
Height:  ll/i" 


A  rare  collector's  piece 
from  one  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  the  American  West.  Another 
Heikka  sculpture  available  from 
the  Matthews  Collection.  Write 
for  information:  Classic  Bronze, 
a  division  of  Matthews 
International,  2230  N.  Chico 

Street,  S.  El  Monte, 

California  91732. 

Or  call  (213)  444^68. 


CLASSIC  BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


Galerle  ARS 
Ingrid  Hanke  oHG. 
Postfach  1165 
D-4040  Neuss  21 
Tel.  (02107)5078 


Kdnigsallee  27-31 
(WZ-Center) 
D-4000  Dusseldorf  1 
Tel.  (021 1)326631 


Beaker,  Lithyalin: 
Blue,  green  cut  glass 
with  decoration  in 
gold. 

Friedrich  Egernnann, 
Bohemia  about  1840 
H.  11. 5  cm. 


Exhibiting  at 
Kunstmesse  Cologne 
21  st-29th  March  1981 


Bergerweg  14 
D-8182  Bad  Wiessee 
Tel.  (08022)  8521 
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NOUVEAU  DROUOT-PARIS 


FRIDAY  MARCH  6th  1981  -  Room  5 


ART  NOUVEAU 
ART  DECO 


WEDNESDAY  11th,  THURSDAY  12th  MARCH  -  Room  8 


IMPORTANT  COINS 

FRENCH  &  FOREIGN  ROYAL  ANTIQUE 
COINS  IMPRESSIVE  COLLECTION  of 
BRONZE  &  SILVER  MEDALS 


FRIDAY  MARCH  13th  1981  -  Room  6 


PRIMITIVE  ART 

From  the  former  collection  of:  Paul  Guillaume ,  Andre  Malraux ,  Helena  Rubinstein ,  etc  . 


MONDAY  MARCH  30th  1981  -  Room  9 


IMPORTANT  MODERN  &  OLD  MASTERS  PAINTINGS 


JULES  CHERET  "Dejeuner  sur  la  Terrasse."  Canvas. 


MONDAY  APRIL  6th  1981  -  Room  9 


VERY  FINE  ORIENTAL  &  ISLAMIC  RUGS 
ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES 


On  view:  The  day  before  each  sale  from  1 1  am  to  6  pm 


Experts: 
MM.  Marcilhac,  Bourgey, 
Montbarbon,  Bellier 


Me  Pierre  CORNETTE  DE  S  AINT-CYR 

Auctioneer 
24,  avenue  George  V  75008  PARIS 
T.  (1)720.15.94  723.47.40et42 


A  rare  Castclli 
allegorical  plaque 
of  Europa, 
attributed  to 
Carlo  Antonio  Gruc 
(1655-1723). 
10  by  12'/2  inches 
x32cm.) 


ARIS/IIN  B  ALLEN  INC  ^^^^^^^^^^'^'^^^'^'o^^'^'^-ioo^su.s.a 


European  Works  of  Art  and  Ceramics 


BY  APPOINTMENT— TELEPHONE  (212)  289-0345 
Spring  Catalogue,  $3.00 


H.  G.  KLEIN 

Old  Masters 
Works  of  Art 

K5ln,  St.-Apern-Strase2, 
Telefon  217596 

Bonn,  Thomas-Mann-Str.  24 
Tel.  651550 

Shown  at  the  Cologne  Fair: 
Kredenz,  Silver  gilt,  Dutch 
Netherlands,  dated  1601, 
monogrammedW  M  G 
H.  14. 5cm, 0 17.5cm 
Lit.:  Frederiks,  Dutch  Silver, 
I,S.55,Abb.33 


GALERIE  HOOGSTEDER 

Old  Master  Paintings 

26  Surinamestraat,  The  Hague,  Holland 
Tel:  070-  601.620 


Lyke 

SUNFISHER 
Limited  edition  of  30 
by  John  Calhoun  Lyke. 
Height:  19/2"  including  base 
Width:  10" 
Depth:  10" 

"Sunf  isher"  is 
the  name  for  the 
horse's  bucking  step 
that,  in  the  words  of 
the  sculptor,  "gave  the 
cowboy  a  pound  into 
the  ground  and  jolted  the 
living  daylight  out  of  him'.' 

For  information  on 
this  bronze  master  work  in 
the  Western  tradition,  write 
Classic  Bronze,  a  division 
of  Matthews  International, 
2230  N.  Chico  Street,  S.  El 
Monte,  California  91732.  Or 
call  (21 3)  444-0468. 

CLASSIC  BRONZE 


Foundry  Mark 
of  Excellence 


Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and  Repairs 
Highly-skilled  craftsmen.  Established  over  40 years. 

P.  Walters  Woodworkers  Ltd. 

3  Harold  Road,  London  N 1 S  4PL.  Tel:  01-808  5889 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727   •  ESTABLISHED  1851 


One  of  our 
Hardstone 
Carvings 
of  Russian 
National 
Types. 
By  FABERGE, 

Shown 
approximately 
actual  size. 


Channel  Thirteen  invites  the  public  to  the  Preview  Exhibition  of  the  outstanding 
collection  of  art  and  antiques  to  be  auctioned  live  on  THIRTEEN. 

Saturday,  March  28  through  Tuesday  March  31 

Sotheby's  York  Avenue  Galleries 
1334  York  Avenue  (at  72nd  Street)  New  York  City 

Saturday  and  Monday:  10  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Sunday:  1  p.m.-5  p.m. 
Tuesday:  10  a.m. -7: 30  p.m. 


Catalogue  available  free  of  charge 
Sealed  bids  accepted. 


Chairman: 

Harold  Sack,  Israel  Sack.  Inc. 
Executive  Committee: 

David  Bathiurst,  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  International  Inc. 

Allan  S.  Ctiait.  Ralpti  M.  CAio/Y  Galleries.  Inc. 

Sylvan  Cole,  Jr,  Associated  American  Artists 

Lavi/rence  A.  Flelschman,  Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc. 

Ttiomas  Moving,  Moving  Associates 

John  L.  Marion,  Sothieby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. 

Paul  M.  Schaffer,  A  La  Vieille  Russie.  Inc. 


n..1liRtEllCOLLECTion 

356  West  58th  Street.  NYC  10019  •  (212)  560  2700 


ALL  PROCEEDS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  IfiiltEII 


Bring  the  World's  Great  Collections  into  Your  Home 


Announcing  the 
launching  of  the 

ORIENTAL 
CERAMICS 
SERIES 


Kodansha  heralds  the  publication  of  this  magnificently-produced,  eleven- 
volume,  cloth-and-case  bound  series  which  represents  the  finest  holdings 
from  the  oriental  ceramics  collections  of  the  v^orld's  major  museums. 
Many  objects  are  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  volume  to  appear,  available  now,  is  Vol  10:  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  edited  by  [an  Fontein,  Director.  180  pages;  iO'/2"x  14%"; 
100  color  plates;  300  b/w  plates.  $65.00. 


Please  send  me . 


copy(ies)  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Payment 


must  accompany  orders  for  this  volume.  Amount  of  payment  enclosed 

$—  Please  include  in  your  remittance  a  postage  and  handling  fee  of 

75c  for  the  first  book  and  250  for  each  additional  copy.  (New  York  State 
residents,  please  include  applicable  sales  tax.)  Please  make  check  payable 
to  Kodansha  International. 

Please  enter  my  standing  order  for  the  volumes  I  have  checked  helow  Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  availability  of  the  volumes  marked,  I  agree  to  send  remittance  in  full 


Other  Volumes  in  This  Series 

□  Vol  1 :  Tokyo  National  Museum 

□  Vol  2:  National  Museum  of  Korea,  Seoul 

□  Vol  3:  Museum  Pusat,  Jakarta 

□  Vol  4:  Iran  Bastan  Museum,  Teheran 

□  Vol  5:  The  British  Museum,  London 

□  Vol  6:  Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art,  London 

□  Vol  7:  Musee  Guimet,  Pans 

□  Vol  8:  Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities,  Stockholm 

□  Vol  9:  The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  I^.C 

□  Vol  1 1 :  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


Please  Prim 
Name 


Address 

City 

State 

Zt 

Si^nt-d 

Dale 

A  full-color  prospectus  describing  the  series  in  detail  is  available  upon  request. 
Distributed  to  the  trade  in  the  U.S.  Harper  eP  Row.  Publishers.  Inc. 


KODANSHA 

INTERNATIONAL 


10  East  .S3rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022 
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A.  D.  C.  HERITAGE. 


FINE  JEWELS 
AND  SILVER 


Pair  of  Old  Sheffield 
Plate  Wine  Flagons. 
Circa  1800. 
Height  31  cm. 


THE  PAVILION 
112BROMPTONRD 
LONDON  SW3 
01-5814049 


27  jlotfomb  street 
ilonbon 

tEelepIjone  01-235  1668 


English  food  at  its  best  and  sensible 
prices. 


Open  Monday  to  Saturday  for  lunch  and  dinner, 
and  traditional  Sunday  lunch 


THE 
Small  Hotel 
in 

Knightsbridge 


The  Lowndes 


Lowndes  Street,  London  SW1X9ES  Tel:  01-235  6020 
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AT  BARCLAYS  BANK 
WE  PROVIDE  229  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  AND  MOST 
PEOPLE  USE  3  OF  THEM. 


Most  of  our  customers  only  ask  us  to  cash 
their  cheques,  pay  one  or  two  regular  bills,  and 
send  them  a  statement  of  their  account.  We  do  this 
happily,  but  we  would  be  delighted  to  do  much 
more. 

We  can  provide  advice  in  just  about  every 
financial  area  —  investments,  insurance,  savings, 
hire  purchase,  loans,  tax,  even  making  wills. 


We  can  supply  travellers  cheques  and 
foreign  currency. 

If  you  want  to  apply  for  a  Barclaycard  we'll 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  we  can  do 
to  help  you  with  your  money  matters. 

Call  in  soon  and  make  us  work  harder  for 
you.  We'll  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 


BARCLAYS 


4 

Lowndes  Square  Branch,  8  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWIX  8JE.  Telephone:  01-245  9346. 
Hours  of  Business:  Monday  to  Friday  9.30 am- 3.30  pm.  Manager:  Colin  White. 


J  ^  TT^  1"  13    yV  ^  \.  Knightsbrldge  and  Sloane  Street  are  known  all  over  the  world  as 

wi  m  ^  1%  A%  ^/  I  A\  centres  for  shopping  and  civilised  living,  but  not  many  visitors 
■M^M^M^\^  MJ\.1.  m.  T  Ax  Apass  behind  the  familiar  windows  and  mgades  to  find  the  oasis 
that  exists  there.  Discreet,  elegant  and  self-contained,  here  is  a  part  of  Belgravia  where  traditional  values  have  been 
blended  successfully  with  the  more  advanced  aspects  of  the  art  market.  Developed  originally  during  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries,  Belgravia  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  desirable  residential  quarters  of  London.  Squares, 
crescents  and  terraces  of  generous  stuccoed  town  houses  spread  out  in  a  radiating  network  from  Belgrave  Square, 
whose  formal  splendour  is  still  virtually  unchanged  today.  To  the  west,  Lowndes  Square  and  Cadogan  Square 
continued  the  pattern,  while  to  the  north,  Knightsbridge,  Hyde  Park  and  Apsley  House,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  set  the  tone  for  the  whole  area.  Much  of  this  still  survives  today,  although  many  of  the  family  houses  are 
now  embassies  or  offices.  Visually  this  part  of  Belgravia  still  reflects  the  style  and  classical  ambitions  of  the  age  that 
created  it.  There  has  been  relatively  little  redevelopment;  Victorian  exuberance  generally  stayed  to  the  west  of 
Sloane  Street. 

Behind  Cadogan  Place  is  a  network  of  small  streets,  composed  originally  of  shops,  mews  terraces,  stables  and 
workshops.  Built  to  supply  the  houses  with  all  their  needs  and  services,  these  streets  still  carry  many  echoes  of  this 
primary  function,  for  example  food  and  wine  shops,  ironmongers,  little  workshops  and  even  riding  stables  can  still  be 
found.  However,  during  the  last  ten  years  this  part  of  Belgravia  has  experienced  considerable  change.  The  building  of 
a  number  of  large  hotels  brought  many  new  visitors  to  the  area,  and  so  a  variety  of  banks,  restaurants  and  cafes  were 
developed  to  cater  for  their  needs,  and  to  augment  the  more  limited  facilities  available  from  the  few  traditional  pubs. 
At  the  same  time  a  number  of  art  galleries  and  antique  shops  were  opened,  forming  a  core  that  has  subsequently 
grown  to  become  a  major  centre  for  the  art  and  antique  trade.  Today  there  are  speciafists  in  prints,  maps  and  books, 
18th-century  furniture,  glass,  paintings  and  drawings  of  all  periods.  More  important  perhaps  has  been  the  emergence 
of  the  area  as  a  centre  for  dealers  in  19th-  and  20th-century  antiques  and  works  of  art.  This  trend  was  started  in  1971, 
when  Sotheby's  opened  their  Belgravia  saleroom  in  the  former  depository  known  as  the  Pantechnicon.  In  this 
splendid  early  19th-century  classical  building,  Sotheby's  rapidly  established  a  new  international  market  for  Victorian 
and  later  works  of  arts,  and  so  inevitably  this  attracted  other  diealers.  Today,  visitors  to  Belgravia  can  pursue  all  the 
more  advanced  tastes  of  the  antique  market  -  19th-  and  20th-century  paintings  and  drawings,  Victorian  and  later 
silver  and  jewellery,  studio  pottery  -  while  in  Halkin  Arcade  are  to  be  found  the  leading  British  dealers  in  Art 
Nouveau  and  Art  Deco. 

Belgravia  is  an  area  of  traditional  style  and  elegance,  well  able  to  blend  together  harmoniously  the  conventional 
with  the  avant  garde.  Indeed,  style  is  the  one  element  that  links  together  the  many  art  and  antique  dealers  in  the  area, 
ensuring  that  it  should  continue  to  develop  as  a  major  new  centre  for  the  art  trade. 
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HOTSPUR^ 

LTD 

14,  Lowndes  Street,  London 
SWIX  9EX.  01-235  1918 

OR  OVER  50  YEARS  OUR  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  HAD 
HE  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND 
RADITION  OF  THREE  GENERATIONS,  TRADING 
SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  18th  CENTURY 
NGLISH  FURNITURE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
RIGINAL  COLOUR,  PATINATION  AND  UNUSUAL 
■ESldN  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  TO  MUSEUMS 
\ND  COLLECTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Mathaf  Gallery 


,J|PPIL.  I .  illliii  lillil  li.liiillllHliiiPiipip 


"Lioness  and  cubs"  Oil  on  canvas 


JEAN  LEON  GEROME 


/Pyms  Gallery 


13  Motcomb  Street  Belgravia  London  SWl 


worldwide 
Personal  Banking  Trust 
&  Investment  Services 

\31  LOWNDES  STREET 
LONDON  SWlX  9HX   01-235  9541 


The  Connoisseurs  Guide  to^Belgravia 


ihsisioph: 


Specialists  in  fine  Victorian  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Sculpture; 
19th  and  20th  century  Studio  Ceramics 


SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  VICTORIAN 
PAINTINGS 

March  2nd-31st 


15  Motcomb  Street, 
London  SWl 


01-235  9141 


GERALD 
SPYER 


tecofdtiveftbl690-1930 

4fti^nflcadennctomb!^feel 
bd^^UUIId01-23551fG 


Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  LondonS.W.  i.  Tcl:oi-2}52285 


FINE  PERIOD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


FINE  PAINTINGS 
15  PONT  STREET,  LONDON  SWIX  9EH 
Telephone:  01-235  4526 


Alexander  M  Rossi 
n. 1870-1903 
Oil  on  Canvas  71  x  92  cms.  Signed 
From  a  selection  of  19th  Century  Oil  Paintings 
Open  10-6pm  Weekdays.  10- 1pm  Saturdays 


Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

Important  Victorian  Paintings 


A  Palm  Han  by  Albert  Moore,  A.R.W.S.  (1 841-1 895)  "6 X  10'/-  inches" 


9  West  I  lalkii)  Stn  i  t,  Bclgravia,  London  SW I 
01-2358989 


r    The  Connoisseurs  Guideid^Belgravia 


Carson,  Booth 
Antiques 


\    ^  Lowndes  Lodge, 
mdes  Street,  London  SW1X9RZ.  Telephone  01-235 1512 


Early  18th  Century 
secretaire  cabinet,  with 
elaborately  fitted  interior 
and  secret  compartments. 
Walnut  and  maple,  with 
satinwood  banding. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
IPRESSIONIST  PAINTINGS  BY 
FRANgOISE  DESCHENES 

AND 

MAJODA 
From  7th  March  1981 

at 

Sloane  International 

10  Halkin  Arcade 
West  Halkin  Street 
London  SWl 


01-2358836 


OLIVER  PIKE 
ANTIQUES 

^INE  GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 


25  MOTCOMB  STREET 
LONDON  SWl 

01-245  9497 


OSCAR  &  PETER 
JOHNSON  LTD 


A  Grey  Hunter 
by  John  N  Sanorius 
Oil  Painting,  Canvas  25  x  29i  inches 
Signed  and  dated. 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery, 

27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  SWl 
Tel:  01-2356464  Artcos,SWl 


CHIU  GALLERY,  3  HALKIN  ARCADE.  LONDON,  SWl    Tel.  235  5552 
PAINTINGS  AND  OBjET  DART  1880-1940 


Silver  coffee  pot  by  Paul  Follot  1 900 


FERNANDES  &  MARCHE 

ANTIQUES  &V/ORKS  OF  ART 


A  Rare  Chinese  Chippendale  Side  Table  Circa  I  TbU 
Width  35^' Depth  23" Height  3li" 

23  Motcomb St.  Belgrave  Sq. ,  London  S.W.I. 
Tel.  01-2356773 


leConndisseurslJuide  to  Belgnsvia 


Henry  Thomas  Schafer,  Divinely  Fair, 
signed  and  dated  1893,  inscribed  on  a  label 
on  the  stretcher,  i6o  by  90.1  cm.,  to  be 
sold  on  23  rd  March,  1981. 


PAINTINGS  AND 
DRAWINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 

Peter  Nahuin 


A  Meissen  vase,  crossed  swords  in 
underglaze  blue,  third  quarter  19th  cen 
55.5  cm.,  to  be  sold  on  26th  March,  19] 
(estimate    2000-/^ 3 000). 


CONTINENTAL 
CERAMICS  AND  GI 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
FIGURES,  POT  LIDJ 
GOSS,  ENGLISH 
POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN 

Michael  Turner 


A  Rozenberg  "eggshell"  porcelain  vase 
decorated  by  Sam  Schellink,  c.1906,  sold 
in  September  1979  for  _^5000. 


ART  NOUVEAU 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MATERIAL 

Philippe  Garner 


A  marquetry  display  cabinet,  c.  1 8  80, 
221  by  118  cm.,  sold  on  12th  NovenibCi 
for  X^sooo. 


FURNITURE, 
SCULPTURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART, 
COSTUMES  AND 
TEXTILES; 
COLLECTORS'  ITEl 

Christopher  Payne 
Hilary  Kay 


J 


The  tea  kettle  from  Antonio 
Cortelazzo's  Narishkine  tea 
service,  Vicenza,  c.1870, 
40  cm.  high,  sold  on  24th 
February,  1972 for  jQiioo. 


SILVER 

AND  OBJECTS 

OF  VERTU 

John  Culme 


A  Hokufu  ivory  immortal,  engraved 
Hokufu,  (r.i900,  40  cm.,  from  the 
collection  of  G.  S.  Mottershead,  sold  o 
8th  March,  1979  for  £4200. 


ORIENTAL 
CERAMICS, 
WORKS  OF  ART 
AND  IVORIES 

Malcolm  Fairley 


Sothcby'      igravia,  19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB.  Telephone:  (01)  235  4311  Telegrams:  Gavel,  London  Telex:  24454  SPBLON 


ANTIQUES 


jMlii 


Schrank,  Westdeutschland,  Mitte  18.  Jh.,  Eiche  mit  Nussbaum,  intarsiert,  Hohe  225  cm.,  Breite  160  cm.,  Tiefe  45  cm. 
Cupboard,  West  Germany,  middle  18th  century,  oak  with  walnut,  inlaid,  height  225  cm.,  width  160  cm.,  depth  45  cm. 

^TERIOR  DECORATION  FABRICS  LIGHTING  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  FIREPLACES 
Aso  WORKSHOPS  FOR  INTERIOR  ALTERATIONS  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

DECORATING 

STEUMARKT 1  •  5000  COLOGNE  1  •  GERMANY 

Tel:  (221)  211373/74 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD 


There  are  500  members 
throughout  the  country 
elected  for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge. 


Consult  a  member 

When  selling  -  the  full  price  without  delay 

No  deductions 

When  buying  -  a  full  guarantee 
No  premium 


For  a  list  of  members 
Apply:  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association, 
20  Rutland  Gate,  London  SW7  IBD. 
01-589  4128,  2102 
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STAIR-MURDOCK  HNE  ARTS,  LTD. 

42  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022    (212)  755-0140    (212)  486-1629 


"Going  To  Cover" 

By  JAMES  SEYMOUR  (1702-1752) 
Painted  circa  1750 
Canvas  size:  17" x  27^2" 

A  larger  version  of  this  subject 
(24"x39V^4")  with  some  variations 
is  illustrated  in  colour  between 
pages  48  and  49  of  "A  Book  of 
Sporting  Painters"  by  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow,  published  1931. 


"The  Horse  Fair" 
By  BEN  HERRING  (1830-1871) 
Signed  and  dated  (18)  56-57  l.r 
Canvas  Size  42 V2"x  72" 


Christie's 


London 


Monday,  30  March  at  6.30  p.m.  ' 

Twenty-Eight  Works  from  the  Edward  James  Collection 


Salvador  Dali:  Lc  C^alme  Blanc:  signed  and  dated  1936,  oil  on  panel,  4  I  cm.  by  33  cm. 
Sunday  View:  This  sale  will  also  be  on  view  at  Christie's,  King  Street  on  Sunday,  29  March  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Catalogue  (29  illustrations,  including  22  in  colour)  £7.00  $13.00  post  paid. 


I 


Christie's 


London 


Monday,  30  March  at  approx.  7  p.m. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture 


Paul  Gauguin:  La  Nappe  blanche  (Pension  Gloanec),  signed  and  dated 
Pont  Aven  86,  oil  on  panel,  54.5  cm.  by  58  cm. 


Sunday  View:  This  sale  will  also  be  on  view  at  Christie's,  King  Street  on  Sunday,  29  March  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Catalogue  (49  colour  illustrations)  £9.00  $20.00  post  paid. 


Christie's 


London 


Friday,  10  April 

Important  Old  Master  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Mrs.  George  Kennedy,  The  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  Lord  Wraxall,  The  Trustees  of  The  Chatsworth 
Settlement,  Sir  Mark  Dalrymple's  Trust  and  others 


Nicolas  Poussin:  The  Holy  Family  with  Saint  John, 
Saint  Elizabeth  and  six  Putti,  39%in.  by  53in. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  available  from  all  Christie's  offices. 


if 


Christie's 


London 


Friday,  10  April 


G.-F.  de  La  Croix :  Mediterranean  coastal  scene  with  fisher  folk  and  sailing  vessels 
beyond,  signed  and  dated  Roma  1758,  14  in.  by  17^4  in. 

Illustrated  catalogue  (103  plates,  including  14  in  colour)  $15  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

CHRISTIE'S,  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWl  Y6QT 

 Tel:  (01)  839  9060  Telex:  916429  Cables:  Christiart,  London,  SWl  

New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Tel.  2 12/546- 1000;  Cable:  Chris  woods  New  York, 
International  Telex :  New  York  62072 1 ;  Domestic  Telex :  New  York  710-5812325 
Christie's  East:  219  East  67th  Street,  New  York  10021.  Tel:  212-570-4141 
California:  Suite  328, 9350  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Cahfornia  90212.  Tel:  21 3/275-5534;  Telex:  910-4904652 
Mid-Atlantic:  Paul  Ingersoll,  638  Morris  Avenue,  BrynMawr,  Pa  19010;Tel:  215/525- 5493 
Mid-Atlantic:  David  Ober,  3400  Prospect  Street  N.  W. ,  Washington  D.  C.  20007;  Tel :  202/965-2066 
Mid- West:  Frances  Blair,  46  East  Elm  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  606 1 1 ;  Tel :  3 1 2/787-2765 
Florida:  Helen  Stedman  Cluett,  225  Fern  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla,  33401 ;  Tel.  305/833-6952 


Sotheby's 

London 


19th  and  20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Wednesday  ist  April,  198 1, 
at  2.30  pm  following  the  sale  of 
Important  Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 
19th  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 
from  the  private  collection  of 
Monsieur  Alfred  Daber,  Paris. 


Enquiries:  Michel  Strauss 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wi  A  2AA 
Telephone:  (01)  493  8080 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 
Telex:  24454  SPBLONG 


Paul  Guigou,  Vallon  de  Chinchoti  a  F Isle-sur-Sorgue  (Vauchise),  oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  1869,  65  by  100  cm. 


Aristide  Maillol,  MediterranL,  oil  on  canvas,  painted  c.1935,  98  by  1 30  cm. 
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Sotheby's 

London 


THURSDAY  9TH  APRIL,  1981,  AT  10.30  AM 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Works  of  Art 


A  Spanish  gold  and  enamel  Devotional  pendant,  late  i6th  century,  7.6  cm.  ;  a  Spanish  gold  and  enamel  pendant  set  with 
rubies,  early  17th  century,  8.2  cm.  and  a  Spanish  gold  and  enamel  Devotional  pendant,  late  i6th  century,  5.6  cm. 


This  sale  forms  part  of  a  series  of  sales  of  European  art  of  the  earlier  periods 
which  will  take  place  in  Bond  Street  between  Wednesday  8th  and 
Tuesday  14th  April.  These  include  important  sales  of  Old  Master  Paintings, 
the  Tobias  Christ  Collection  of  Old  Master  Drawings,  Works  of 
Art,  Continental  Furniture,  Tapestries  and  Maiolica. 


Enquiries:  Elizabeth  Wilson 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 
34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  W  i  A  2  A  A 
Telephone:  (61)  493  8080 
Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 
Telex:  24454  SPBLONG 
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FRIDAY  lOTH  APRIL,  1981,  AT  11  AM 

Continental  Furniture  and  Tapestries 


*  *i  4k     ^»    M.     2[  tii  &  (9F'  *  tip 

Wildeleute  auf  der  Jagd,  tapestry  frieze,  in  two  parts,  each  about  125  by  250cm.,  Swiss,  1468-1488 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  &  Co., 


Enquiries: 
George  Hughes-Hartman 
or  Jonathan  Bourne 


34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wl  A  2AA 
Telephone:  (01)493  8080 
Telegrams:  Abinito,  London 
Telex:  24454  SPBLONG 
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Sotheby's 

Zurich 


at  the  Baur  au  Lac  Hotel 
FRIDAY3RD  APRIL,  1981,  AT  14.30  HOURS 

European  Metalwork  Caskets  and  Works  of  Art 


Also  at  11.00  hours, 

A  Collection  of  Medieval 

and  Later  Metalwork 

the  property  of  Loets  ten  Gate, 
many  pieces  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  A.  J.  G.  Verster 

at  the  Baur  au  Lac  Hotel 


A  South  German  gilt-metal 
Minnekastchen,  early  17th 
century,  5.2  by  7.8  by  5.3cm 


Enquiries:  EUzabeth  Wilson 
and  Simon  Bradv 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  A.G. 

20  Bleicherweg, 
CH-8022  Zurich 
Telephone:  (1)  2020011 
Telegrams:  Abinito,  Zurich 
Telex:  52380  ABINI  CH 


A  German  bronze  cooking  vessel,  late  15th  century,  22.7cm  diameter 
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Sotheby's 

Zurich 


at  the  Baur  au  Lac  Hotel 
FRIDAY  3RD  APRIL,  198 1 ,  AT  18.30  HOURS 

The  Dresse  de  Lebioles  Collection  Part  III 


A  Roman  bronze  key  with  wrought  iron  shank  and  bit,  Ist-4th  century  A.D.,  14.5  cm.  long 


Five  late  Gothic  keys  from  caskets,  14th- 15th  century 


Enquiries: 
Elizabeth  Wilson  (London) 

Simon  Brady  (London) 
and  David  Wille  (New  York) 


A  Roman  bronze  key  for  Ufting 
mechanism,  lst-4th  century  A. D., 
6.7  cm.  long 


A  Gothic  doorkey,  14th  century, 
27.5  cm.  long 
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Sotheby^s 

NewY)rk 


FRIDAY  loTH  APRIL,  1981,  AND  FOLLOWING  DAY  AT  10.15  AM  AND  2  PM  EACH  DAY 

Fine  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 


Including  Silver,  Vcrtu,  Sculpture, 
French  Cameo  Glass,  Tiffany  Glass 
and  Lamps,  Vienna  Seccession  Furniture 
and  Decorations,  and  American  and 
European  Furniture. 

On  view  from  Saturday,  4th  April. 
Illustrated  catalogue  $9  by  mail, 
$10  overseas.  Order  by  sale  no.  4575 Y 
with  cheque,  bank  draft  or  money  order 
denominated  in  U.S.  dollars  only  to 
Sotheby's  New  York,  Department 
CON. 

Catalogues  are  also  available  at  our 
London  galleries,  34-35  New  Bond 
Street,  London  Wi  A  2  A  A. 

The  standard  comnnssion  charged  to 
sellers  is  10  per  cent  on  each  catalogued 
lot  sold  for  over  $  1000.  All  property 
sold  is  subject  to  a  premium  of  10  per 
cent  payable  by  all  buyers  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price. 


Enquiries:  Barbara  Deisroth 
(212)  472  8442 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

Telephone:  (212)  472  3400 
Telex:  232643  SOL  UR 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 


iiillliMHlL 

A  group  of  fine  Galle  and  Daum  Nancy  cameo  glass  vases,  c.  1900. 


A  Tiffany  favrile  glass  and  bronze  double  poinscttia  lamp, 
1 899-1 920. 
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(]luMiil  (jallcries  is  pleased  to  announee  the  ()|)eniiif^  sh()rll>  of 
its  phase  II  extension- more  than  donbiin^  its  present  size! 

Already  earryin^  a  hi^i  repntation  for  the  ealibre  of  its  dealers, 
('henil  Galleries,  to^^ether  with  its  assoeiate  c(MUre  Antiquarins.  is 
world  famons  for  its  art  nouveau  and  art  deco  as  well  as  its  many 
other  quality  eolleetions  in  all  fields  of  antiques.  These  ran^e  from 
Antiquarian  books  to  paintings,  ieons,  silver,  jewellery  eeramies  and 
furniture.  Together  they  form  London's  largest  antique  e(Milres  with 
over  400  dealers. 

In  today's  climate  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be  where  the 
trade  is  and  Chenil  Galleries  is  located  in  the  heart  of  th(^  (X)ll(^ct()r's 
worid-in  Chelsea,  next  door  to  the  Chelsea  Old  Town  Hall,  the  venue 
for  the  world-famous  Chelsea  Antiques  F'air. 

Chenil  Galleries  181-183  Kin^s  Road.  Chelsea  SW.i 
For  further  information,  please  ring  01-937  1572 
or  01-352  21(>3/748r>. 
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TONY  CO AKLE Y 

Tel.  01-351  2914 
Home:  Hertford  52907 

Specialising  in: 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 


The  Connoisseur's 
Guide  to 
Chenil 
Galleries 


Travelling Necsessaire  Paris  1815 

TheBOXSHOP 

01-3522163 


Porcelain 
Oilpai 


silver  clocks 
ntingsand  O 
works  of  art. 


,  bronzes, 
riental 


The  expanding  and  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  collecting  over  the  last  few 
years  can  be  measured  by  the  emergence 
of  the  antique  centre  or  gallery.  By  bring- 
ing together  under  one  roof  a  great  variety  of 
specialist  dealers,  with  the  related  support 
facilities  such  as  shipping,  refreshments  and 
bureaux  de  change,  the  interests  of  the  buyer  or 
collector  are  well  served. 

One  of  the  best  to  emerge  recently  has  been  the 
Chenil  Galleries,  in  the  King's  Road.  With  its 
commanding  position  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  trad- 
itional art  and  antiques  areas  of  London,  the  success  of 
Chenil  is  quite  understandable.  This  success  is  now  being 
underlined  by  the  opening  of  the  Galleries'  Phase  II  extension, 
which  more  than  doubles  the  space  available.  Although  the  dealers  in 
Chenil  Galleries  offer  a  wide  range  of  specialist  interests,  the  Gallery  has 
developed  a  reputation  as  a  centre  for  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco,  with 
many  internationally  known  dealers  represented.  Chenil  Galleries  is  an 
expression  of  the  new  style  of  antique  collecting,  with  all  the  needs  of  collector 
and  dealer  alike  gathered  together  under  one  roof. 


AUBREY  SPIERS 
ANTIQUES 

Stand  C/3 
Tel.  01-3522123 


Specialist  in  Oriental 

— English  and 
Continental  Porcelain 
and  Pottery  of  the 
17th  and  18th  C 


Chenil  Galleries 
Stand  B  3 

Tel.01-3529141 


The  Connoisseur's 
Guide  to 
Chenil 
Galleries 


Alon^  the  Seashore  In  Arthur  L  upton 
oil  on  ean\  as 
ii^notl  and  dated 


Specialist  in  Antique  and 
Modern  Silver  plate 
and  cut  glass. 


At 

Chenil  Galleries 


ou  will  find 


the  finest  selection  of 

Porcelain,  China, 
Glass,  Art  Nouveau  and 
ArtDeco,  Copper,  Silver, 
Brass,  Prints,  Posters,  Maps, 
Paintings,  Books,  Mirrors, 
Clocks,  Jewellery,  Victoriana, 
Arms,  Scientific  Instruments, 

Fans,  Coins  and  Stamps, 
Carpets,  Antique  Toys,  Boxes, 
Icons,  African  Art, 
Tiles,  Antique  Watches 
and  Lighters  and 
Furniture 


Yvonne 
Willcocks  Antiques 

Stand  22-25 

Tel.  Day  352  2123 
Evenings  789  4206 


Specialising  in: 
Black  African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang 
Puppets,  Porcelain,  Studio  Pottery, 
Illustrated  Books, 
prints  and  general 
Antiques 


Corinthean  Dancer  by 
Colinet,  Bronze  and 
Ivory  figure 


We  bid  you  welcome  to  the  annual 

STOCKHOLM  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
APRIL  1-5,  1981.  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN 


Tableclock.  Samuel  (iauticr.  France  c.  1770  Lacquered  wood  with  Chinoiserie 
and  bronzedetails.  Watchcase  signed  l.ieulaud.  Height  76  cm. 

Organizers:  Stockholmsmassan-Stockholm  International  Fairs 

Sponsored  by  the  City  of  Stockholm  and  the  Stockholm  Chamber  of  Comnu'rce. 

Postal  address:  S-125  80  Stockholm.  Visitor's  address:  Massan-Alvsjo. 

Telephone:  t  46  K  749  11  00.  Telegrams:  Stockholmfair.  T(4ex:  106  (iO. 


i 


I 


THERIEN  &  CO 


811  MONTGOMERY  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO  94133    TELEPHONE  (415)  781  6991 


Albert 

Bierstadt  (183()-19()^2) 

House  in  the  Woods 

Oil  on  canvas,  37%  x  43 'A  inches 
Signed  and  dated  (lower  right): 
A.  Bierstadt  185(1 
Kxhibited: 

High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlanta, 
■American  Works — Past  and  Present,"  1975 
Kunstmuseum,  Dusseldorf, 
-The  Hudson  and  the  Rhine,"1976 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


Gables  BERRY  HILL  NEW  YORK 
74.3  Fiftii  Avenue,  at'57th  Street.  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  pair  of  French 
yellow  glass  Vases  in 
stands  of  bronze  and 
ormolu  with  plinths 
of  red  marble. 

Height:  ?!  inches. 

Circa  1815. 


4  Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington  High  Street,  W8  7DU    01-937  1804 
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FINE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURY 
BRITISH  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  Jane  Morris 

1828-1882  pencil,  9x7in.  1875 


Fully  illustrated  catalogue  (85  illus,)£3.50  ($10.00)  post  paid 


MvCMlLLAN 
PERRIN 
iALLEPy 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  M  K  C2,  (416)  921-2105 


mrnay 
^.Jussei 


Fine  1 7th  &  18th  Century 
English  Furniture  •Clocks 


825  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  212-879-3344 


years 


Silver 

byPaulStorr 


One  of  a  set  of  four  vegetable  dishes  and  covers,  on  old 
Sheffield  plated  warming  stands.  The  covers  engraved  with  contemporary  armorials. 

Total  height  9^4  inches,  date  George  III,  1808. 


Exhibitors 

following  distinguished  group 
f  exhibitors  will  offer  antiques 
of  quality  and  interest 
within  a  wide  price  range. 

Jane  Alper  Antiques 
W.  Graham  Arader,  III 
Leonard  Balish 
John  Bihler  &  Henry  Coger 
William  Blair,  Ltd. 
Jerome  Blum 
lonald  Bourgeault  Antiques 
Irvin  &  Dolores  Boyd 
Philip  H.  Bradley 
Alfred  Bullard,  Inc. 
Robert  Burkhardt 
Childs  Gallery 
Circa  Antiques 
Ed  Clerk  Antiques 
Philip  Colleck 
Gordon  S.  Converse  &  Co. 
Katherine  Denny 
Jas.  E.  Elliott 
Cynthia  Fehr  Antiques 
E.  &J.  Frankel,Ltd. 
Malcolm  Franklin,  Inc. 
Georgian  Manor  Antiques 
Price  Glover,  Inc. 
Good  &  Hutchinson,  Assoc. 

Elinor  Gordon 
Greenwood  Book  Shop 
Cenneth  Hammitt  Antiques 
Hlarry  B.  Hartman  Antiques 
Hastings  House  Antiques 
Hayestock  House 
Hobart  House 
Valdemar  F.  Jacobsen 
Deanne  Levison 
3ernard  &  S.  Dean  Levy,  Inc. 

Marine  Arts  Gallery 
red  B.  Nadler  Antiques,  Inc. 
John  C.  Newcomer 
Nimmo  &  Hart  Antiques 
Jack  Partridge 
David  Pottinger 
C.  L.  Prickett 
ierbert  F.  Schiffer  Antiques 
George  E.  Schoellkopf 
Thomas  &  Karen  Schwenke 
Matthew  &  Elisabeth  Sharpe 
Kenneth  &  Stephen  Snow 
Joseph  Stanley,  Ltd. 
David  Stockwell,  Inc. 
The  Stradlings 
Philip  Suval,  Inc. 
Ruth  Troiani 
Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 
Dse  Galleries  of  Boston,  Inc. 
3.  &  Constance  R.  Williams 
Jane  Wilson 
Ricks  Wilson,  Ltd. 

Manager  Mr.  John  G.  Fifield 


UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 

20th  Anniversary 

ANTIQUES 
SHOW 


April  7  through  11, 1981 

Tuesday  through  Friday,  Noon  -  9:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.- 4  p.m. 


103rd  ENGINEERS  ARMORY 
33rd  Street  north  of  Market  Street 
(Two  blocks  west  of  30th  Street  Station) 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Admission  $4.00 

A  Benefit  for  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Loan  Exhibit 

•CHRIST  CHURCH.  PHILADELPHIA- 
ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  ARCHIVES" 

Preview  Reception  &  Dinner 

MONDAY,  APRIL  6,  5:30-9:30  p.m. 
Advance  Reservations  only 
Tickets,  S80  per  person  (S5$  tax  deductible) 
Make  checks  payable  to:  Board  of  Women 
Visitors,  mail  to:  University  Hospital 
Antiques  Show,  265  Cheswold  Lane, 
Haverford,  Pa.  19041 

Symposia:  Oriental  Decorative  Arts 

A  panel  discussion  by  selected  exhibitors  moderated 
by  Dr.  Schuyler  Van  R.  Cammann,  Professor  of 
East  Asian  Studies.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  7,  11  a.m.  Pottery  & 
Porcelain.  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  8,  11  a.m. 
Furniture,  Rugs  and  Paintings.  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  9,  1 1  a.m.  Jades  &  Bronzes.  S 10  per  day 
(includes  admission  to  Show). 

Special  Gallery  Tours  &  • 
Antiques  Symposia 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8  and 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  9  at  9:45  a.m. 
S15  per  day  (includes  admission) 

Supper  at  the  Show 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  10,  6:30,  7:15,  8:00 
S18  (includes  admission  to  Show) 
Advance  Reservations  requested 

Lecture 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  10,  6  p.m. 

Clement  E.  Conger.  Curator  of  the  White  House 

and  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms  of  the 

Departm.ent  of  State.  "MASTERPIECES  OF 

AMERICANA  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC 

RECEPTION  ROOMS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE".  SIO  (includes  admission  to  Show) 

Advance  Reservations  requested 

Lecture,  Supper  at  the  Show  &  Admission:  $22 

House  Tours 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  \0— Guided  by  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  Park  Houses  Guides 
visit  three  ISth-Century  Houses  in  Southivark 
(Queen  Village),  historic  Christ  Church,  and  the 
Bishop  White  House.  SI 5  (includes  admission) 
Advance  reservations  requested. 
Chartered  trolleys  leave  30th  St.  Station, 
9:30  a.m.  and  return  to  Armory,  12:30  p.m. 

Gallery  Tours 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8  and  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  9,  1 1  a.m.;  FRIDAY,  APRIL  10,  10:30  a.r 
Small  groups  escorted  through  the  Show  by 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  guides. 
SIO  (includes  admission  to  Show) 

Gourmet  Luncheon 

TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY,  noon- 2  p.m. 

S7  (not  including  Admission) 

Advance  Reservations  requested 

E or  your  convenience. . . 

A  Fairmount  Park  Shuttle  Trolley  will  operate 
between  30th  Street  Stanon  and  the  Armory 
11:30  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  (Nominal  charge) 

Catalogue - 

20th  Anniversary  Issue 

S5  (by  mail  $7,  after  April  7) 

Tickets  &  Information 

Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

University  Hospital  Antiques  Show 

3803  The  Oak  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19127 

Telephone:  (215)  687-6441 

During  the  Show  call  (215)  EV7-3500 


Bureau  Du  Roi 

Henri  Dasson  copy  of  the 
original  bureau  du  roi,  made 
for  Louis  XV,  executed  by 
J.H.  Riesener  and  J.F.  Oeben 
from  1760  to  1769. 

This  desk  was  completed  in 
1875,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
sculptors  Aubert  and  Dallier. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
World's  Fair,  1878,  where  it  was 
purchased  by  Lady  Ashburton, 
daughter  of  the  Premier  Duke 
of  Bussano,  as  a  gift  for  her 
husband,  Francois  the  third 
Lord  of  Ashburton. 

Over-all  measurements: 
height  fifty-nine  inches, 
width  seventy-two  inches. 


William  Doyle  Galleries'  standard  charge  to  the  Seller  will  be  a  commltalon  of  fO% 
Ir)  addition  to  the  10°/o  premium  paid  by  the  Buyer  as  pari  ol  the  purchase  price. 

William  Doyle  Galleries 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028   Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Auction,  Wednesday,  March  18  at  10  a.m. 
19th-century  French  Bronze-mounted  Furniture  and  Decorations, 

Bronzes,  Paintings,  Silver  and  Fine  Rugs. 
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The  Leonardo  Cartoon  stayed  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London-because 
the  people  of  Britain  and  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  made  sure  it  did. 

For  as  little  as  £7  a  year  you  can  be 
a  Member  of  our  Fund  which  has 
12,000  members.  Our  contribution  as 
members  is  to  aid  and  abet  every  effort 
to  keep  all  forms  of  art  treasures  in  our 
own  galleries  and  museums. 
And  not  only  in  London. 

We  have  helped 
practically  every  museum 
in  the  country  to  buy 
something  important  to 
them.  They  are  all  very 
hard  up.  And  without 
your  help  and  our  organ- 
isation an  important 
Scots  portrait,  say,  or  a 
Welsh  archeological  dis- 
covery would  find  willing 
buyers  abroad. 
No  Government  subsidy. 

But  the  Government 
recognise  the  value  of  our 
work  by  allowing  gifts  of 
any  amount  free  of  capital 
transfer  tax. 


Our  revenue  stems  purely  from  your 
subscriptions,bequests  and  legacies. 

Be  a  member  Costs  so  little,  means 
so  much  (and  you  get  extra  advantages 
like  private  viewing,  regular  Newsletters 
and  the  finely  written  and  illustrated 
annual  report). 

Write  for  details. 

National  Art- Collections  Fund 

Patron:  H.M.  The  Queen 

26  Bloomsbury  Way,  London,  WCl  A  2SP 


How  people  like  you 
helped  to  keep  this 
Art  Treasure  in  Britain. 


Come  view  and  purchase  important  examples  of  the  following  fine  &  rare  antiques 

American  Brilliant  Period  cut  glass  •  American  country  and  period  furniture  •  American  folk  art 
•  American  glass  •  American  Indian  art  •  American  silver  •  Art  glass  and  art  glass  lamps 
Art  pottery  •  Books  •  Bronzes:  European,  Russian  and  Western  •  Chinese  export  porcelain  •  English 

country  and  period  furniture  •  English  silver  •  Faberg^  •  Galld  •  Georgian  and  Victorian  jewelry 
•  Greek,  Roman  and  Egyptian  art  •  Handel  •  Irish  Belleek  •  Ivories  •  Jade  •  Meissen  •  Oceanic  and 

African  art  •  Orientalia  •  Oriental  rugs  •  Paintings  and  prints  •  Pewter  •  Pre-Columbian  Art 
Rookwood  •  Russian  enamels  •  Scientific  and  nautical  instruments  •  Shaker  furniture  •  Mettlachand 
Faience  steins  •  Tiffany  •  Weaponry  •  Wedgwood  •  Worcester. 


yew 


NEW  YORK  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
at  the  New  York  Coliseum;  New  York,  N.Y. 
Spring 
March  20, 21, 22, 23, 1981. 
Fall 

November  19, 20, 21, 22, 198I 

100  Exhibits  OTORE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

at  the  O'Hare  Exposition  and  Trade  Center; 
Rosemont,  Illinois. 
Spring 
April  23, 24, 25, 26,1981. 

  Summer 

7  7^  August  20, 21, 22, 23, 198I. 

fOZOma:  200  Exhibits 


SOUTHERN  STATES  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
at  the  Louisiana  Superdome;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  April  9, 10,  II,  12, 198I. 
100  Exhibits 


TORONTO  INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUES  EXHIBmON 
at  the  International  Centre; 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  May  28, 29,  30,  31, 198I. 
100  Exhibits 


SOUITIERN  CALIFORNIA  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
LongBeach  Convention  Center 
Long  Beach,  California, 
July  23,  24,25,26,1981. 
100  Exhibits 


Each  showing  is  unique.  So  write  us.  We'll  be  happy  to  add  your  name  to  our  mailing 
list,  and  forward  a  complete  listing  of  exhibitors  as  well  as  accommodations. 


MartinEUis         ANTIQUE  SHOWS  JudyPass 
P.O.  Box  350, Northfield, IL.,  60093  Phone:  (312)  446-6736  and  (314)  567-9229 


KUNSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 

CAROLA  VAN  HAM 

DRUSUSGASSE  1-5  •  COLOGNE  •  TELEPHONE  23  81  37  and  23  75  41 


AUCTION  87 
18-21  March  1981 
On  view  7-16  March  1981 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER,  BRASS,  COPPER,  PORCELAIN, 
SILVER  AND  GLASS,  ART  NOUVEAU,  ART  DECO,  BRONZE  FIGURES, 
PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

Catalogue  on  request 

SO 


FAIRS  IN  EUROPE 

The  Connoisseur's^w/J^  to  European  Fairs  this  month 
Compiled  byAnna-Mei  Chadwick 


rnational  Antique  Dealers' 
'  Maastricht 

;  March  1981 

important  Fair  which  emphasises  the 
zing  importance  of  Holland  in  the  art  and 
jues  world.  There  will  be  dealers  from 
ium,  Denmark,  United  Kingdom, 
ice,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

ilf th  West  German 
I  Arts  and  Antiques 
■  Cologne,  1981 

»9  March  1981 

leside  Hall,  Cologne  Trade  Centre 

s  is  one  of  the  most  important  Fairs  in 
)pe,  it  attracted  over  48,394  visitors  in 
>.  This  year  the  Fair  will  include  art  and 
jues  from  antiquity  to  the  present, 
he  wide  range  of  exhibits  have  been 
'orised  by  the  organisers  in  the  following 
ve  divisions:  antique  and  archaeological 
3;  ethnological  articles  from  the  Far  East, 
inia,  Africa  and  America;  paintings  by 
nasters  and  nineteenth-century  paintings; 
^ue  furniture;  old  graphics  and  books; 
ihics  and  paintings  by  new  masters;  tap- 
es, gobelins  and  carpets  from  various 
;hs;  weapons,  military  articles,  coins,  old 
ical  instruments;  clocks  and  watches; 
s;  arts  and  crafts,  ceramics,  glassware, 
smith  articles,  silverware,  sculptures  by 
ind  new  masters  and  other  objects, 
he  magnificent  range  of  antiques  and 
insures  that  there  will  be  pieces  of  interest 
1  to  the  established  and  the  young 
!Ctors. 

I  ext  year  the  Fair  will  be  held  in  Diisseldorf ; 
■pair  alternates  between  Cologne  in  the  odd 
Is  and  Diisseldorf  in  the  even  years. 
Imongst  the  hundreds  of  exhibitors  at  the 

are  some  of  the  oldest  and  well  established 

ers  and  auction  houses. 

•rg  Fahrbach 

markt  1 ,  Cologne 

nded  125  years  ago,  has  a  large  stock  of 
^ues,  paintings  and  interior  decoration. 

Lsthaus  Lempertz 

markt  3 ,  Cologne 

nded  in  1845  this  firm  specialises  in 
ques,  old  masters,  auctions  and  exhibi- 
3. 

erie  Ars,  Konigsallee  27-3 1 , 

Centre,  d-4000  Diisseldorf  1 

5   Gallery  is  known  throughout  West 

many  and  has  maintained  an  international 

itation  for  its  glassware -both  ancient 

modern. 


Galerie  G.  Paffrath, 

Konigsallee  46,  4000 
Diisseldorf  1 

Established  in  1867,  this  is  still  a  family  firm 
based  in  Diisseldorf  dealing  in  fine  paintings, 
the  majority  are  nineteenth-century  works, 
which  are  frequently  exhibited. 

C.  G.  Boerner 

Kasernenstrabe  13,  Diisseldorf 
An  important  dealer  in  West  Germany,  dealing 
in  graphics,  drawings,  watercolours  and  works 
in  other  mediums. 

Galerie  Mullenmeister, 

Kasernenstr  13,  Diisseldorf 

A  specialist  in  paintings,  seventeenth-century 

drawings  and  Dutch  masters. 

Bernheimer's  of  Munich, 

Lenbachplatz3,  D-8000,  Munchen2 
Antique  furniture,  tapestries,  paintings,  sculp- 
ture and  Chinese  porcelain  are  a  few  items  from 
this  firm's  large  stock. 

Kunsthaus  Am  Museum, 

Drususgasse  1-5,  Cologne 
Many  dealers  in  Germany  are  also  auctioneers 
but  Kunsthaus  am  Museum  is  solely  an  auction 
house.  It  was  founded  in  1959  and  has  been 
based  in  Diisseldorf  for  the  last  2 1  years.  Carola 
van  Ham,  who  studied  at  Kunsthaus  Lempertz 
and  is  an  art  historian,  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  its  success  over  the  years.  Her 
expertise  was  reinforced  by  Dr.  Werner  Stopp, 
an  art  historian  from  Cologne  University.  He  is 
an  expert  in  nineteenth-century  paintings  and 
has  helped  build  the  auction  house's  reputation 
in  this  field.  It  is  now  one  of  the  major  auction 
houses  in  West  Germany. 


(Above) 

Goblet  with  lid,  matt  engraving,  Thuringen, 
early  eighteenth  century.  Height:  31  cm. 
Kunsthaus  am  Museum. 


(Above) 

Silver  tankard  with  lid,  gilded, 
seventeenth  century. 

(Left) 

Vase  in  the  form  of  a  pilgrim's  flask, 
cloisonne  on  copper,  gilded  handle,  China, 
eighteenth  century.  Height:  54  cm. 
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(Above) 

Ha7td-wartner,  Canton  enamel  on  copper, 
China,  Gien  Lung,  1736-1795.  Height:  1 8  an. 


(Almve) 

Atalier        Le  Febvre.  Diana's  Repose, 
Pans,  1704-1714,  signed:  'L.  F.  Sketch: 
Delafosse'. 


(Above) 

Porcelain  schnapps  keg,  c.  1798,  Meissen, 
coat  of  arms  of  Count  Bmehl. 


(.Mnne) 

Karl  Schmidt-Rottluff  Farm,  watercolour, 
48.5  X  67  cm. 


(Above) 
Louis  xv  chest  of  drawers, 
1730,  Bernard  ii  Vanrisenbourgh. 

(Below) 

Anmerland  oak  household  cupboard,  1699. 


(Above  left) 

Ernst  Barlach.  The  Ascetic,  bronze, 
moulder's  stamp  Noack,  Berlin,  1925. 

(Above  right) 

Vase,  bronze,  with  reddish-brown  patina, 
Japan,  nineteenth  century.  Height:  43  cm. 

(Below) 

Christian  Georg  Schuez  the  Elder,  1718—1791. 
River  landscape,  signed  'Shuez Fee.', 
40  X  49.5  ctn. 


^   ■  II  Tl 


(.Alxjve) 

Kunsthaus  Lempertz,  Cologne,  1940. 


(Left) 

Far  Eastern  exhibits  at  the  22nd  Art 
and  Antiques  Fair  of  Switzerland. 

furniture,  silver,  ceramics,  jeweller)',  pewter 
and  sculptures  from  the  Middle  Ages,  art  from 
the  Far  East  and  many  other  pieces  for  the 
international  collector. 

A  particularly  successful  event  last  year  was 
the  stand  for  young  collectors  and  this  will 
again  be  installed  by  all  the  exhibitors. 
Another  attraction  this  year  is  the  special 
exhibition  arranged  by  the  Musee  de 
rimpression  sur  Etoffes,  Mulhouse,  France, 
which  will  show  the  history  of  textile  printing 
in  Europe.  These  special  features  and  the  wide 
variety  of  exhibitors  promises  to  offer  the 
collector  a  worthwhile  and  informative  visit. 


ire  Nationale  a  la  Brocante 
lux  Jambons 

15  March  1981 
de  Chatou 

r  ten  days,  including  two  weekends,  more 
n  800  dealers  will  take  over  the  lie  de 
atou,  only  10  minutes  from  Place  de  I'Etoile 
i  turn  it  into  a  vast  museum  of  the  unusual. 
Hectors  and  connoisseurs  come  again  and 
in  looking  for  the  unique  or  the  choice  piece 
ich  can  so  often  be  discovered  at  this  grand 
r. 

Amongst  the  services  available  during  the 
are  packers,  shippers,  exchange  facilities, 
lerts  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  in  the 
ist  of  the  antiques  and  bric-a-brac, 
levard  Voltaire  becomes  the  street  of  the 
cure.  Here  you  can  choose  to  indulge  in  the 
cialities  of  chefs  from  all  the  French 
ivinces. 

here  are  things  for  all  tastes  and  fancies,  a 
ce  to  browse,  to  cadge,  to  find  and  enjoy, 
fhe  Fair  is  open  between  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
the  entrance  fee  is  a  mere  8  francs. 


•low  and  right) 
hibits  from  the  Foire 
tionale  a  la  Brocante  et  aiix  Jambons. 
de  Chatou. 


Schweizerische  Kunst-Und 
Antiquitatenmesse  Basel-Foire  Suisse 
d'Art  et  d'Antiquites,  Bale 

20-29  March  1981 

The  Congress  Hall  (Hall  8) 

of  the  Swiss  Industries  Fair 

After  a  lively  Autumn  of  auctions  the  Swiss 
Antiques  Fair  heralds  the  start  of  a  new  season 
of  activity  for  the  dealers. 

There  will  be  54  exhibitors  with  a  wide  range 
of  classical  antiquities  including  Helvetica 


Stockholm  International  Antiques  Fair 

1-5  April  1981 

This  is  the  fourth  Stockholm  International 
Antiques  Fair  and  once  again  this  is  another 
opportunity  for  international  dealers  and 
collectors  to  meet,  learn  and  compare  their 
prices  and  quality. 

There  will  be  over  100  exhibitors  and  the 
Fair  has  always  traditionally  been  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  is  for  quality  items 
which  have  to  be  vetted  by  an  expert  jury  to 
check  that  furniture,  silver,  ceramics  and  glass 
dates  before  1840,  Far  Eastern  antiquities 
before  1800  and  all  jewellery  has  to  be  at  least 
100  years  old.  The  second  section  is  for 
antiques  and  curios. 

Other  attractions  at  the  Fair  include  lectures 
on  arts  and  antiques,  demonstrations  of 
traditional  crafts  such  as  bookbinding,  curtain 
arrangements,  conservation  of  furniture  and 
paintings  and  many  other  subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Fair  will  draw  over  the 
20,000  visitors  counted  last  year. 

(Below) 

Silver  tankard,  Danzig,  fifteenth  century. 

Koppar  Matte,  Stockholm. 

Stockholm  International  Antiques  Fair. 
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jferemy  Cooper 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUES  TRADE: 
=  SPECIALISATION  = 


There  have  always  been  speciahst  dealers 
who  have  maintained  a  fine  stock  in 
esoteric  fields  of  personal  interest  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  clients.  True  specialisation 
in  the  auction  rooms  is,  however,  a  com- 
paratively recent  event,  a  development  of  the 
1960s. 

The  relationship  between  specialist  dealer 
and  collector,  is,  at  its  best,  of  real  creative 
power  and  is  something  that  can  never  be 
achieved  in  quite  the  same  way  between 
auctioneer  and  collector.  That  this  too  is 
another  area  in  which  the  auctioneer  now  seeks 
to  compete  with  the  dealer  is  upsetting  to  the 
'old  guard'  in  the  West  End  of  London.  It  need 
not  be;  such  competition  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  commercial  pressures  now  facing 
the  auctioneers  after  their  high-cost  expansion 
in  the  heady  1970s.  This  competition  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  it  is  one  battle  which 
the  dealer  should  never  lose. 

Nevertheless  the  anxiety  of  many  dealers  is 
understandable.  Take  chess  sets,  for  example: 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  chess  sets  appeared 
at  random  in  almost  any  auction  in  London,  a 
ceramic  sale  perhaps,  or  an  oriental  works  of 
art  sale,  or  just  a  general  antiques  auction. 
Now  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  mount 
regular  auctions  devoted  entirely  to  chess  sets, 
and  where  collectors  were  forced  previously  to 
rely  on  the  dealer,  in  his  continuous  viewing  of 
the  auction  rooms,  to  'discover"  a  rare  chess  set, 
thev  can  now  turn  up  themselves  to  the 
specialised  auctions  to  buy  direct,  by-passing 
the  dealer.  Almost  ever}'  month  one  or  other  of 
the  three  major  auction  rooms  turns  up  with  a 
new,  narrower  form  of  speciahsed  catalogue. 
Six  years  ago  Phillips  included  Art  Nouveau 
piece-meal  in  their  weekly  general  ceramics 
and  furniture  sales;  in  New  York  they  now 
mount  regular  sales  devoted  exclusively  to  Art 
Nouveau  glass.  At  Christie's  South  Kensing- 
ton, Susie  Major  has  revolutionised  the 
auctioning  of  costumes  into  distinct 
subjects  of  interest  to  particular  collectors,  and 
now  holds  regular  auctions  entirely  on  fans. 
At  Sotheby's  James  Miller's  new  catalogues  of 
architectural  drawings  have  had  an  immediate 
affect  on  the  market  in  this  undervalued 
field. 

Dealers  have,  as  usual,  been  slow  to  react, 
unwilhng  to  find  their  own  answer  to  this 
competition  from  the  auction  houses.  Perhaps 
more  dealers  should  follow  the  outstanding 
example  of  Richard  Dennis  in  Kensington 
Church  Street,  whose  regular  selling  e.xhibi- 
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tions  in  previously  unexplored  areas  of  nine 
teenth-  and  twentieth-centun,-  ceramics  enable 
him  to  dominate  what  is  now  a  highly  com- 
petitive area.  It  takes  time  and  planning,  and 
the  confidence  to  risk  one's  own  judgement, 
and  ver}"  careful  budgeting,  for  Richard  Den- 
nis has  been  known  to  build  up  stock  over  ten 
years  in  preparation  for  a  special  exhibition. 
Richard  Dennis  has  reached  the  stage  now 
where  he  even  published  under  his  own 
imprint  a  complete  histon.-  of  the  subject  he  is 
exhibiting,  most  recently  'Pilkington  Royal 
Lancastrian  Potter\-  and  Tiles'. 

More  and  more  dealers  are  discovering  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  simply  to  rely  on  their 
reputation  for  maintaining  a  specialised  stock, 
and  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  regular 
exhibition  catalogues  of  particular  topics 
within  their  field  of  expertise.  As  the  autioneer 
well  knows,  the  impressive  catalogue  is  a 
powerful  marketing  weapon. 

/     2.-  \  ivian  and  Gretchen  Andersen  have 
been  in  business  for  more  than  ttventy  years  at 
the  Lacquer  Chest  (15  Kensington  Church 
Street,  London  W  8)  and  the  old  Mrs.  Aiidersen 
ran  the  same  delightful  shop  for  over  tuenty 
years  before  that.  Almost  anything  can  turn 
up  at  the  Lacquer  Chest,  at  least  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  ranging  from  unusual  late 
Victorian  brass  lamps  and  coat  hooks,  to 
eighteenth-century  earthenuare  and  domesic 
furniture.  Currently  in  stock  are  this  large 
(3  feet  high)  model  sailing  ship  of  the  1860s 
at  £345  and  the  oak  lighthouse  timepiece 
(nearly  2  feet  high)  ofc.  1910  at  £240. 

3:  Stained  glass  is  normally  difficult  to  sell  at 
competitive  prices  unless  it  has  a  full 
provenance,  as  does  this  magnificent  uindoK 
designed  by  Sir  Ednard  Bunte-Jones.  The 
idndozL  uas  installed  in  1896  by  Moriis  C2f 
Company  in  a  house  called  the  Hill  in  Witley, 
Surrey,  vJiich  the  artist  Myles  Birkett  Foster 
built  for  himself  in  the  early  1860s  uhen 
William  Morris  teas  commissioned  for  the 
original  decoration.  It  is  expected  to  fetch 
betueen  £600  and  £800  (possibly 
underestimated)  at  Christie's  (8 King  Street, 
London  SWl)  on  3  March  in  their  sale  of.A/-t 
Xouveau,  Deco  Studio  Ceramics,  a 
department  ivhich  has  greatly  imprwed  in 
recent  months  uith  the  arrival  of  a  spi'cialist 
catalogue  in  this  field. 
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5:  At  Sotheby's  (34  New 
Bond  Street,  London 
WJ)  on  17  March  there  is 
an  auction  devoted 
entirely  to  Chinese  export 
porcelain.  This  is  a 
market  in  which 
decorative 
impressiveness  and 
condition  have  the  most 
significant  influence  on 
price,  rather  than  date  or 
rarity,  the  main  concern 
of  collectors  in  this  field 
of  ceramics.  These 
Quianlong  Hawks  are  in 
perfect  condition  and  are 
expected  to  secure 
between  £8,000  and 
£10,000.  With  Middle 
Eastern  interest  in 
anything  to  do  with 
hawking  the  bidding  may 
well  go  much  higher. 


European  ceramic  sales  at  Christie's  are 
lays  strong  in  Wedgwood,  this  being  the 
-ticular  interest  of  Anton  Gabszewicz,  the 
aloguer  and  auctioneer  in  this  department. 
?  auction  at  Christie's  (8  King  Street, 
idon  SWl)  on  16  March  contains  this 
que  Wedgwood  black  basalt  teapot 
delled  with  figures  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
cbeth  fianking  Gallia.  It  is  monogrammed 
r. '  and  was  therefore  presumably  modelled 
Jacob  Tittensorin  c.  1790.  The  estimate  of 
20  to  £150  seems  modest. 


The  ceramics  sale  at  Phillips  (7  Blenheim 
eet,  London  Wl)  on  11  March  offers  a  great 
ity,  this  documented  Caughley  porcelain 
iequin  dessert  service.  Only  39  pieces  of 
original  service  of  over  100  remain 
ether,  and  they  are  being  offered  as  one  lot 
h  an  estimate  of  £6,000.  The  whole  setxnce 
t  the  Marquis  of  Donegal  £217  10s  6d.  in 
>3  when  he  ordered  it  from  the  Chamberlain 
lily  in  Worcester  who  at  this  time  bought 
ir  white  porcelain  from  Caughley  for 
nting  in  their  own  workshops. 


6:  Bonham's  (Montpelier  Street,  London 
SW7)  are  holding  their  next  general  sale  of 
oriental  works  of  art  on  20  March  and  it 
contains  a  good  selection  of  blue  and  white 
export  porcelain,  Japanese  ivories,  bronzes, 
and  netsuke.  Also  included  in  the  sale  are 
these  late  Quianlong  carp  tureens,  both 
attractively  painted  in  naturalistic  colours. 
The  carp  with  a  chipped  tail  is  estimated  at 
between  £400  and  £600,  the  better  preserved 
carp,  £500  to  £800. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


Painting  from  Nature 

31  Januar>--15  March  1981 
Diploma  Galleries 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Piccadilly,  London  SWl 

This  Arts  Council  exhibition 
traces  the  tradition  of  painting  oil 
sketches  directly  from  nature 
from  its  early  beginnings  in  the 
seventeenth  centun,^  until  its  hey- 
day in  the  nineteenth  centur}'. 

It  was  from  this  tradition  of 
painting  out  of  doors  in  oils  in 
France  that  the  Impressionist 
movement  sprang.  But,  as 
Professor  Lawrence  Gowing 
mentions  in  his  introduction  to 
Philip  Conisbee's  admirably  suc- 
cinct catalogue:  'In  this  exhibi- 
tion we  shall .  .  .  have  for  once  the 
experience  of  looking  at  nothing 
that  was  .  .  .  not  quite  genuinely 
its  own  reward'.  Most  of  the 
painters  represented  are  ad- 
mittedly more  or  less  known  to 


the  general  public.  \\  hat  is  spec- 
ial about  'Painting  from  Nature'  is 
that  most  of  the  earlier  works 
shown  were  not  considered  of 
particular  importance  at  the  time 
(perhaps  even  by  the  painters 
themselves)  and  even  now  the 
majority  of  the  sketches  exhibited 
are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to 
visitors  even  through  reproduc- 
tion. 

Their  freshness,  therefore,  has 
been  vouchsafed  partly  by  their 
being  considered  for  so  long  too 
slight  to  be  worthy  of  exhibition 
or  sale.  Additionally,  as  Professor 
Gowing  points  out,  the  freshness 
is  also  intrinsic.  The  spontaneity 
of  the  plein-air  sketches  strikes  us 
with  an  immediacy  today  that 
make  even  the  best  of  their  studio 
works  look  stilted. 

The  exhibition  confines  itself 
to  the  works  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  Impressionists  whose  open  air 
sketches  sharply  contrasted  with 


(Right) 

Lord  Leighton  pra. 

Antigone, 

ZJJA  X  191/2  inches. 

their  official  works  which  they 
executed  on  commission  or  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon.  Beginning 
with  Claude  Lorrain,  whose 
Landscape  with  a  Goatherd  may 
have  been  partly  painted  out- 
doors, apart  from  a  work  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  which  approxi- 
mates to  the  oil  sketches  which 
Rosa  is  reported  to  have  painted 
outdoors,  there  are  no  open  air 
paintings  here  which  can  be  said 
with  any  certainty  to  date  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  such 
sketches  must  be  taken  on  trust 
from  early  biographers,  from  the 
fact  that  paintboxes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  outdoors  were 
made  c.  1650,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, from  the  more  pictorial 
character  which  outdoor  graphics 
took  on  at  that  time. 

The  real  father  of  the  open-air 
oil  sketch,  however,  was  Frangois 
Desportes,  animal  and  still-life 
painter  to  Louis  xiv,  who  was 
making  landscape  sketches  *from, 
at  latest,  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  group  of 
nine  of  Desportes  sketches  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  mu- 
seums of  Compiegne  and  Sevres. 

The  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  saw  the  tradition 
continued  chiefly  by  the  Welsh- 
man, Thomas  Jones  and  the 
Frenchman,  Pierre-Henri  de 
Valenciennes,  a  practice  which 
was  taken  up  by  Constantin  and 
Granet  and,  later,  by  Michallon 
and  Corot. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Eng- 
lish contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  open  air  oil  sketch  was 
decisive  in  the  persons  of  Turner 
and  Constable.  These  two, 
together  with  John  Linnell,  Wil- 
liam Holman  Hunt  and  others, 
helped  close  the  gap  between  the 
oil  sketch  and  the  'finished'  acade- 
mic painting  and  thus  to  establish 
the  practice  of  oil  sketching  as  one 
of  the  central  artistic  credos  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half. 

Timothy  Hobart 

(Left) 

John  Constable. 
Dedham  Vale. 

Victona  and  /Xlbert  Museum, 
Ljmdon. 


Spring  Exhibition  of 
Victorian  Paintings 

2  March -30  March  1981 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

1 5  Motcomb  Street ,  London  S W 1 

After  his  first  and  outstandingly 
successful  sale  of  British  twen- 
tieth-century studio  ceramics  last 
autumn,  Christopher  Wood  is 
once  again  offering  the  collector 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  mas- 
ters of  the  Victorian  era. 

Among  the  exhibits  are  the 
famous  reduced  versions  of  the  ' 
pictures  by  Henry  Nelson  O'Neil  ' 
ARA  (1817-1880),  Eastward  Ho!  ■ 
and  Home  Again.  The  pair  of  ' 
variations  show  the  troops  depart-  ' 
ing  for  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  ' 
their  joyous  and  victorious  return 
a  year  later.  These  pictures  were 
O'Neil's  most  famous  paintings  ' 
and  marked  the  peak  of  his  career. 
They  show  the  artist's  tendency  ' 
to  paint  sentimental  scenes  which 
appealed  to  Victorian  society; 
they  were  accustomed  to  the  ' 
many  war  campaigns  of  the  grow-  ' 
ing  British  Empire.  ' 

Another  dramatic  masterpiece 
included  in  the  exhibition  is 
Antigone  by  Lord  Leighton 
(1830-1896)  renowned  for  his  ' 
historical  and  mythological  sub- 
jects. During  his  life  Leighton 
achieved  great  acclaim  for  his 
work,  in  1878  he  was  knighted 
and  in  1886  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  The  model  for  Antigone 
was  Dorothy  Dene  who  inspired 
some  of  Leighton's  finest  works; 
she  appears  m  Flaming  June ,  The 
Bath  of  Psyche  and  The  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  The  painting 
shows  Leighton's  ability  to 
portray  drama  in  the  grand  clas- 
sical style  of  European  art.  The 


(Right) 

S.  G.  Mpata,  Tanzania. 
Turtle,  snakes  and  birds, 
lacquer  on  hardboard, 
57  X  57  cm. 

Manfred  Groh,  Dar-es- Salaam. 

iolitary  figure  of  Antigone 
jmphasises  the  falling  drapes,  her 
Grecian  curls,  her  sensitive  an- 
gular face  and  her  creased  brow 
which  symbolises  her  tragedy  and 
that  of  her  family.  Other  paint- 
ings in  the  exhibition  include 
works  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
Sophie  Anderson,  Marcus  Stone, 
Sidney  Muschamp,  Eyre  Crowe, 
Claude  Calthrop,  George  Wil- 
liam Joy,  Joseph  Pettitt  and 
others. 

Art  from  Africa 

13  January- 5  April  1981 
Commonwealth  Institute 
Kensington  High  Street 
London  W8 

A  delightful  taste  of  contempor- 
ary African  art  is  to  be  found  at 
he  Commonwealth  Institute. 
Rich,  bold  colours  combine  to 
develop  the  communalistic 
themes  of  many  of  the  paintings. 
There  are  over  300  works  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition,  which 
are  anything  but  esoteric  in  their 
often  simple  representations  vary- 
ing from  family  life  to  civil  war  in 
Nigeria,  neo-colonialism-Enu- 
gu.  Rainbow  Arts,  Nigeria,  Salt- 
Made  in  England -and  still  sadly 
the  tortuous  social  and  political 
influence  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  South  Africa- C.C.F. 
Msangi,  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  diversity  of  styles  and 
materials  varying  from  religious 
propaganda  posters  to  ornate  cop- 
per engravings,  reflect  the  wide 
range  of  talents  from  every  corner 
of  the  continent.  The  sculptors 
with  their  warm  tactile  qualities, 
often  enhancing  the  ideas  of  the 
community  portrayed,  would 
alone  merit  a  visit. 

Criticism  of  the  exhibition 
must  centre  not  on  the  quality  but 
the  quantity  of  the  exhibits.  A 
taste  is  provided  but  much  more 
exposure  of  this  little  explored 
field  would  enhance  these  begin- 
nings and  lead  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  African  life  and 
culture.  In  the  meantime  a  valu- 
able start  has  been  made  in  re- 
moving Africa  from  its  anach- 
ronistic Dadaist  connotation  in 
the  European  mind. 


Arthur  Gerald  Ackermann, 
Rowland  Wright  Alston  and 
Philip  Henry  Delamotte 

3-20  March  1981 

The  Fry  Gallery,  58  Jermyn 

Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWl 

Arthur  Gerald  Ackermann  was 
born  in  Blackheath,  London  in 
1876.  His  grandfather,  Rudolph 
Ackermann,  was  the  son  of  the 
publisher  and  print-seller.  He  stu- 
died at  Heatherley's  and  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  where  he  won 
the  Creswich  prize  and  the  Land- 
seer  Scholarship.  He  also  studied 
with  Alfred  William  Rich  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Leicester  Gallery,  Fine  Art  Soci- 
ety, Royal  Society  of  British  Art- 


ists and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Watercolour.  This 
collection  comprises  water- 
colours  of  Venice,  Florence, 
Assisi,  Siena,  Lincoln,  Ely, 
Gloucester  and  views  in  Norfolk 
and  Yorkshire.  It  also  includes 
watercolour  studies  of  flowers 
and  artists. 

Rowland  Wright  Alston  met,  in 
a  prisoner-of-war  camp,  Leonard 
Duke,  later  to  become  a  notable 
collector  of  English  drawings  and 
Bernard  Milling,  who  founded 
the  Squire  Gallery  in  Baker 
Street,  probably  the  first  dealer  to 
specialise  in  English  drawings. 
On  leaving  the  army  he  studied  at 
the  Slade  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.  Like  Ackerman  he  had 


lessons  from  Alfred  William 
Rich.  He  was  drawing  master  at 
Haileybur}'  and  then  curator  of 
the  Watts  Gallerj'  at  Compton 
near  Guildford  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  This  col- 
lection comprises  rural  land- 
scapes, figure,  portrait  and  bird 
studies  in  watercolour. 

Philip  Henry  Delamotte  was 
the  son  of  the  artist  William 
Delamotte.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Suffolk 
Street  from  1861  to  1876.  In  1851 
he  made  the  drawings  for  a  book 
of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  reading  a  paper  in 
1854  on  Irish  antiquities.  He 
made  the  drawings  for  a  guide  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  by  Samuel 
Philips  in  1854  and  in  1855  was 
appointed  Master  of  Drawing  and 
Perspective  at  King's  College 
School,  London  and  a  Professor 
at  that  College.  In  1879,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Practical 
Fine  Art,  both  posts  held  jointly 
until  1887.  In  1880,  he  asked  the 
College  Council  to  admit  ladies 
into  the  College  precincts  on 
Saturday  mornings  to  study  fine 
art.  He  illustrated  the  1875 
Macmillan  edition  of  Gilbert 
White's  'Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne',  forwhich 
most  of  this  collection  of  bird 
drawings  were  used  and  engraved 
by  W.  J.  Palmer. 

Virginia  FitzRoy 

(Below) 

Philip  Henry  Delamotte. 
The  Hoopoe. 
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William  Johnstone 

11  Februar}'-29  March  1981 

Ha)"ward  Gallery,  South  Bank, 

London  SEl; 

11  April-17May  1981 

Towner  Art  Gallery, 

Eastbourne ; 

9  July-6  August  1981 

Talbot  Rice  Art  Centre 

and  Gallery,  Edinburgh 

A  selection  of  the  Scottish  artist's 
work  dating  from  the  1920s  to  the 
present  has  been  made  by  Paul 
Overy.  The  exhibition  includes 
100  paintings,  50  works  on  paper, 
40  plasters,  10  sculptures  and  the 
lithograph  portfolios  Johnstone 
has  executed  to  accompany 
poems  by  Hugh  MacDiarmid  and 
Edwin  Muir. 

Johnstone  was  born  in  1897 
into  a  Scottish  farming  and  textile 
family  and  after  travelling  world- 
wide he  returned  to  Scotland 
twenty  years  ago.  The  result  of 
his  travels  was  a  direct  influence 
on  his  work;  French  Cubism  and 
Surrealism,  American  Indian 
painting  and  Far  Eastern  brush 
drawing  can  be  seen  in  his  paint- 
ings. However,  underlying  these 
influences  is  his  individual  Celtic 
linear  art.  The  rich  colours  and 
harmonious  brushwork  has  the 
pitch  and  tone  of  the  Scottish 
landscape. 

The  exhibition  is  accompanied 


by  an  illustrated  catalogue  with 
introductions  by  Paul  Overy,  Ian 
Tregarthen  Jenkin  and  John 
McEwen. 

Roy  Gerrard 

19  March- 18  April  1981 
Seen  Gallerj^  39  Paddington 
Street  London  Wl 

Roy  Gerrard's  work  is  con- 
centrated into  small  detailed 
miniatures  which  reflects  his 
training  as  an  illustrator.  His  little 
people,  precise  draftsmanship 
and  miniature  decorations  have 
achieved  considerable  acclaim  for 
the  artist  over  the  last  few  years. 

This  exhibition  shows 
Gerrard's  mastery  of  gouache, 
pen  and  watercolour.  Much  of  his 
style  can  be  traced  back  to  his 
admiration  of  watercolours  by 
Crome,  Cotman  and  Bonington 
at  Manchester's  Whitworth  Art 
Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum's  collection  of 
Indian  miniatures.  However,  his 
perception  and  development  of 
the  miniature  painting  is  his  own. 
He  aims  in  his  work  to  avoid  the 
'slight'  look  of  miniatures  and 
enjoys  discarding  the  rectangular 
shape  of  conventional  pictures  in 
favour  of  an  arch,  oval  or  circle. 

Gerrard  has  exhibited  work  at 
the  Royal  Academy  Summer 
exhibition  for  many  years. 


(Above) 
Roy  Gerrard 
The  Library  Steps, 
34  X  38  cm. 


(Below) 

William  Johnstone. 

Pyramid  and  Sphere,  c.  1953. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Campbell-Salmon. 


Recent  work  by  Val  Barry, 
Peter  Beard,  Dorothy 
Feibleman  and  Peter  Meanley 

24  March -4  April  1981 
The  Craftsmen  Potters 
Association,  William  Blake 
House,  Marshall  Street 
London  Wl 

The  four  craftsmen  and  women  in 
this  exhibition  show  a  fascinating 
range  of  work  which  has  been 
marketed  both  here  and  abroad. 
Their  work  is  'art'  and  contributes 
to  moving  crafts  one  step  forward 
towards  universal  acceptance  as  a 
valuable  and  collectable  art  form. 

Peter  Beard's  success  lies  in  his 
ability  to  combine  the  solid  and 
the  delicate  in  one  form.  His  piece 
entitled  Split  Form  comprises 
two  thick,  black  pyramid  splits, 
from  which  tiny  and  finely  wor- 
ked porcelain  stamens  gently 
flow.  The  mixture  of  geometry 
and  fantasy  gives  his  works  a  tinge 
of  Surrealism.  In  contrast  Peter 
Meanley 's  work  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  sculptural  forms 
which  have  interlocking  and 
moving  parts.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  clocks  and  wheeled  teapots 
with  multiple  handles,  lids  and 
knobs;  these  are  both  bizarre  and 
functional.  Peter  Meanley  is  at 
present  experimenting  with 
thrown  bowl  forms  with  applied 
extruded  decorations. 

Dorothy  Feibleman  is  a  young 
American  potter  whose  work  was 
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featured  in  the  Contemporary 
British  Crafts  auction  at 
Sotheby's  Belgravia  in  December 
last  year  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
November  1980,  'Contemporary 
Crafts  at  Auction').  She  produces 
fine  porcelain  jewellery,  mainly 
necklaces  and  earrings  but  her 
main  skill  is  to  be  found  in  her 
eggshell  fine  porcelain  mar- 
queterie  and  millefiori  bowls. 
These  are  made  by  laminating 
small,  thin  sheets  of  porcelain  in 
contrasting  colours,  rolling  and 
slicing  at  different  angles.  The 
process  is  lengthy  and  difficult, 
requiring  endless  care  in  order  to 
avoid  warping,  splitting,  bloating 
and  achieving  the  correct  balance 
of  porcelain  and  colouring  to 
withstand  the  high  firing  tem- 
peratures. 

The  only  similarity  between 
Dorothy  Feibleman's  work  and 
that  of  Val  Barry  is  that  both  of 
their  work  is  fine,  slim  and 
elegant.  Val  Barry's  elongated 
forms  are  produced  in  both  porce- 
lain and  stoneware  with  subtle 
muted  colours  of  grey  blues,  cool 
parchment  and  crystalline  white. 
They  are  finely  balanced  and  in 
appearance  similar  to  blades, 
sails,  slender  bones  and  the  peaks 
of  sails.  Her  other  works  include 
small  ovoid  bowls  for  which  she 
has  developed  a  metallic  bronze 
and  gold  finish  using  a  thick  layer 
of  manganese  dioxide.  The  result 
is  a  leather  texture  and  the  effect 
on  the  bowls  is  an  archaic  image 
comparable  to  the  ancient  beaten 
metal  drinking  vessels. 

(Below) 

Peter  Beard.  Split  Form. 
Length:  200  nvn. 


(Right) 
Charles  Bone, 

President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Watercolours. 
Fishing  Port,  Normandy. 

Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours 

7-29  March  1981 

The  Mall  Galleries,  London  SWl 

This  exhibition  marks  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Painters  in  Water  Col- 
ours and  is  distinguished  as  the 
largest  contemporary  watercolour 
exhibition  in  Europe.  Over  700 
works  have  been  selected  from 
both  members  and  from  the  2,000 
watercolours  submitted  by  non- 
members. 

The  aims  of  the  Society  were 
clear  in  1831  and  it  was  recorded 
that  the  Society  was  a  means  'by 
which  men  of  talent  may  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
their  works  and  that  men  of  merit 
unknown  to  the  public  will  re- 
ceive equal  attention'.  William 
Blake  and  John  Sell  Cotman  were 
the  first  great  painters  to  use  this 
medium  and  since  then  the  Soci- 
ety can  boast  of  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  artists  including 
Sir  George  Clausen,  H.  G.  Hine, 
Thomas  Shotter  Boys  and  Kate 
Greenaway. 

The  British  have  made  water- 
colour  painting  their  own  during 
the  last  150  years.  This  exhibi- 
tion ranges  from  the  traditional 
to  the  abstract  and  many  artists 
have  yet  to  establish  a  reputation, 
while  Donald  Blake,  Ronald 
Maddox,  John  Blockley  and  Peter 
Folkes  are  amongst  those  who 
are  well  known  to  the  public. 


Vivat  Osterreich! 

16  January-5  April  1981 

Imperial  War  Museum, 
Lambeth  Road,  London  SEl 

The  First  World  War  devastated 
and  reshuffled  Europe,  causing 
the  fall  of  the  three  Eagles:  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire was  ruled  by  the  Habsburgs, 
it  covered  240,456  square  miles 
and  had  a  total  population  of  over 
50  million.  The  two  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  Empire  were 
firstly  its  multi-racial  population 
including  Germans,  Magyars, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Serbs, 
Slovenes,  Croats,  Ukranians, 
Italians  and  Roumanians  and  the 
isolation  of  the  Empire  by  its 
ruler.  Emperor  Franz  Josef  i 
(1848-1916).  In  1804  Franz  ii 
(1792-1835)  proclaimed  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  and  in  1867  the 
Hungarians  joined  the  Empire 
which  became  Austria-Hungary. 

The  last  three  years  of  the 
Empire  proved  to  be  the  golden 
age  of  security;  between  1866  and 
1914  the  Imperial  capital,  Vienna 
became  a  city  of  international 
repute  and  by  the  start  of  the  war 
it  was  the  third  largest  city  in 
Europe.  The  atmosphere  was  gay 
and  superficial,  which  owed 
much  to  the  Austrian  baroque 
tradition  created  by  the  Counter- 
Reformation  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Painters  like  Hans  Mak- 
art  (1840-1884)  and  Anton 
Romako  (1832-1889)  were  pop- 
ular; their  art  captured  the  spirit 
of  the  period  together  with  the 
music  of  Franz  Lehar 
(1870-1948)  whose  operetta  'The 
Merry  Widow'  epitomises  the 
Viennese  fantasy.  While  Vienna 
was  the  centre  of  gaiety,  political 


(Below) 

Zeichnet  5.  Kriegsanleihe! 
( Subscribe  to  the  Fifth  War  Loan!), 
lithograph.  The  Imperial  double 
eagle  stands  guard  over  the  City 
of  Vienna,  in  the  background  is 
St.  Stephen's  Cathedral 
(completed  1433)  one  of  the  most 
important  examples  of  Gothic 
building  in  central  Europe. 


unrest  was  rife  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  exhibition  includes  prints, 
posters,  drawings,  commemora- 
tive medallions,  film  stills  and 
printed  ephemera  which  docu- 
ment the  last  days  of  this  elab- 
orate and  doomed  society.  The 
work  of  the  talented  poster  de- 
signers, Adolf  Karpellus,  and 
Mihaly  Biro,  the  Secessionist 
Maximilian  Lenz  and  Franz 
Wacik,  the  Expressionist  Alfred 
Kublin  and  the  war  artist  Kalman 
Kemeny  will  all  be  on  view. 

The  exhibition  is  organised  by 
the  museum's  Department  of  Art 
and  many  of  the  exhibits  have 
been  drawn  from  the  museum's 
reserve  collection. 
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Scottish  Antiquarian 
Book  Fair 

2-3  March  1981 

Roxburgh  Hotel,  Edinburgh 

The  Scottish  Antiquarian  Book 
Fair  has  attracted  a  record  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  and  is  an  event 
which  has  proved  a  great  success 
over  the  last  few  years.  Prices  will 
range  from  single  figures  to 
thousands.  The  'Amur  River' 
atlas  is  an  example  of  one  of  the 
rarer  books  on  sale.  It  was  printed 
after  the  expedition  along  the 
River  Amur  in  1855  and  has  an 
engraved  title  page  with  17  ela- 
borate lithograph  plates.  The 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  will 
be  lending  several  rarities  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Tharmacopoeia' 
of  which  only  three  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  first  edition,  1699. 

The  Fair  will  provide  biblio- 
philes with  the  customar}'  large 
selection  of  books,  manuscripts, 
documents,  autographed  letters, 
atlases,  maps  and  prints  on  in- 
numerable subjects. 


(Left) 

Illustration  fwm  a 
mid-nhieteenth-century 
children's  book. 
McXaughton 's  Bookshop, 
Edinburgh. 

Action  in  the  'Eighties - 
Communicating  the  Heritage 

A  conference  arranged  by 
The  National  Association  of 
Decorative  and  Fine  Arts 
Societies  to  question  the 
priorities  of  our  Art  Heritage 
Tuesday,  10  March, 
10.30  a.m.-4.00  p.m. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  London  SW7 

The  one  day  conference  includes 
many  distinguished  speakers  who 
are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  British  heritage  against  a 
background  of  changing  taste  and 
financial  uncertainty.  There  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
throughout  the  day  with  the  guest 
speakers. 

Dr.  Roy  Strong,  Director  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
will  be  introducing  the  pro- 
gramme, Kenneth  Hudson,  art 
critic,  author  and  museum  con- 
sultant will  be  discussing  the  role 
of  museums,  Hennessy  Clifford, 
Stuart  DevHn,  and  the  Rev.  and 
Rt.  Hon  Lord  Sandford,  dsc  are 
amongst  the  speakers  who  should 
provide  a  stimulating  debate. 
Tickets  can  be  bought  from  Mrs. 
S.  Chapman,  526  Grand  Build- 
ing, Trafalgar  Square,  London 
WC2. 


David  Evans: 
Recent  watercolours 

3  March -25  March  1981 

The  Redfern  Gallery' 

20  Cork  Street,  London  Wl» 

David  Evans  likes  crowds -a  field 
of  cows,  people  bustling  in  the 
street  or  an  orchestra  in  concert. 
Each  scene  of  activity  leaves  little 
open  space  and  yet,  despite  the 
wealth  of  detail  his  waterclours 
achieve  a  balanced  whole.  The 
artist  studied  at  the  Central 
School  where  he  was  tutored  by 
Keith  Vaughan. 


(M)ove) 

Edward  Hopper. 
Compartment  C,  Car  293,  1938. 
IBM  Corporation,  Armonk, 
New  York. 

Edward  Hopper 
The  Art  and  the  Artist 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
'Edward  Hopper:  The  Art  and 
the  Artist'  will  be  on  view  until 
29  March  1981 

Haj'ward  Gallery,  South  Bank, 

London  SEl ; 

22  April-17June  1981 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam, 

The  Netherlands; 

10  July-6  September  1981 

Stadtische  Kunsthalle, 

Diisseldorf,  Germany; 

3  October-29  November  1981 

The  Art  Institue  of  Chicago, 

Illinois; 

16  December-14  February  1982 
San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California. 
See  The  Connoisseur,  September 
1980,  for  colour  article 
'Edward  Hopper's  Evening'. 

Edward  Hopper  is  America's  out- 
standing Realist  painter  and  this 
is  his  first  major  retrospective 
exhibition. 

(Left) 

David  Evans.  Cows,  1980, 
watercolour,  26Vh  X  44  inches. 
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March  Auctions  in  Paris 

Information:  Martine  Rateau 

Nouveau  Drouot 

9  rue  Drouot,  75009  Paris 

In  1777,  the  cabinet-maker  J.  H. 
Riesener  was  ordered  by  the 
Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne, 
on  Marie  Antoinette's  in- 
structions, to  supply  furniture  for 
Louis  xvi's  study  in  the  Petit 
Trianon.  Once  delivered  to  Ver- 
sailles, however,  the  Crown  in- 
ventory marks  were  obliterated 
and  replaced  with  the  Queen's 
personal  stamp.  Of  these  four 
pieces  of  furniture,  the  bureau 
plat  is  owned  by  Paul  Getty, 
while  the  drop-front  secretaire 
and  small  writing  table  is  in  the 
James  de  Rothschild  collection. 
The  marquetry  and  ormolu  com- 
mode are  to  be  sold  with  other 
exceptional  pieces  on  18  and  19 
March  at  Hotel  George  v  (Mes. 
Ader,  Picard,  Tajan). 


FRANCE 


Sales  in  Nouveau  Drouot  of 
important  modern  paintings  take 
place  on  17-26  March.  On  17 
March,  Mes.  Laurin,  Guilloux, 
Buffetaud,  Tailleur  will  be  selling 
paintings  and  drawings  by 
Utrillo,  Vlaminck,  Lebourg, 
Morisot,  Dufy,  Vuillard  and 
others.  Many  of  the  lots  come 
from  the  collection  of  the  well- 
known  neurologist  Professor  T. 
Alajouanine,  whose  library  will 
be  auctioned  later  this  season. 

The  two-day  sale  on  19  and  20 
March  has  an  extraordinary  back- 
ground. The  auctioneers,  Mes. 
Lenormand  and  Dayen,  received, 
in  their  capacity  as  Ministers  of 
Justice,  a  legal  order  to  open  a 
safe  deposit  which  had  remained 
sealed  for  40  years.  They  were 
astonished  to  find  a  Picasso  draw- 
ing of  the  blue  period,  a  Fauve 
Derain,  an  early  Matisse, 
drawings,  paintings  and  prints 
by   Pissaro,    Gauguin,  Redon, 


Cassatt,  Renoir,  Bonnard, 
Dufy,  autographed  letters  from 
School  of  Paris  artists,  illustrated 
books  and  other  treasures.  This 
collection  belonged  to  Erich 
Chlomovitch,  who  had  a  passion 
for  paintings.  On  his  death  part 
of  his  collection  remained  in 
France,  which  are  to  be  auc- 
tioned, and  the  remainder  are  in 
the  Belgrade  National  Museum. 

A  New  Inventory  of 
Napoleonic  Silks 

Until  6  April  1981 

Musee  d'Art  et  d'Essai 

Palais  de  Tokoyo 

13  avenue  du  President  Wilson 

75  1 16  Paris 

The  Lyons  silk  manufacturers 
found  themselves  in  difficulties 
after  the  Revolution,  which  had 
put  an  end  to  orders  from  the 
Crown.  Napoleon  took  the  indus- 
try in  hand  and  commissioned 
through  the  Mobilier  Imperial, 
silks  to  furnish  his  palaces  both  in 
France  (Tuileries,  Versailles, 
Fontainebleau,  the  Louvre, 
Compiegne)  and  in  Europe 
(Rome,  Florence,  Brussels, 
Vienna).  Silks,  damasks,  taffetas, 

(Left) 

Mary  Cassatt.  Mother  and  Child, 
pastel.  Auction  Nouveau  Drouot, 
Mes.  Laurin,  Guillonx, 
Buffetaud,  Tailleur. 


(Left) 

Blue  and  gold  brocade 
by  Grand  Freres,  Lyons,  1811, 
for  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
Musee  d'Art  et  d'Essai. 

brocades,  cut-velvets,  satins 
shimmer  with  gold,  in  radiant, 
exotic  colours.  This  exhibition  of 
textiles,  the  first  since  the  Lyons 
international  exhibition  in  1914, 
has  been  arranged  to  coincide 
with  a  publication  by  Jean  Coural 
and  his  collaborators -'Mobilier 
National'  (Editions  de  la  Reunion 
des  Musees  Nationaux,  10  rue  de 
I'Abbaye,  75006  Paris). 

500th  Anniversary 
of  Jean  Fouquet 

Until  19  April  1981 
Musee  du  Louvre 
Palais  du  Louvre 
75001  Paris 

The  life  of  Jean  Fouquet  remains 
a  mystery.  All  we  know  about  this 
greatest  of  French  fifteenth-cen- 
tury painters  is  that  he  was  born 
c.  1420  and  that  he  died  before 
November  1481.  Only  five  large 
paintings,  two  drawings,  nine 
miniatures  and  a  self-portrait  in 
enamel  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  him.  Amongst  these, 
are  two  unforgettable  portraits: 
the  snub-nosed,  bleary-eyed 
Charles  vii  in  a  ribbed  red  robe, 
and  Guillaume  Jouvenel  des 
Ursins,  Chancellor  of  France, 
whose  massive  torso  and  bulldog 
head  is  outlined  against  a  delicate 
filigree  architectural  background. 


(Below) 
Jean  Fouquet. 
Guillaume  Jouvenel. 
The  Louvre,  Paris. 
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Shadows  of  Mount  Huang: 
Chinese  Painting  and  Printing 
of  the  Anhui  School 

21  Januan--22  March  1981 
The  University'  .\rt  Museum 
Berkeley; 

12  July-13  September  1981 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 


11  October-22  November  1981 
The  Archer  M.  Huntington 
Gallen,- 

Universit}'  of  Texas,  Austin; 

12  December-23  January  1982 
The  Art  Museum 
Princetown  University 


H 

*  4 


-J. 


The  Anhui  School  was  active  in 
the  seventeenth  century-  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  South 
Eastern  China  through  which  the 
Yangtze  River  passes.  James 
Cahill,  Professor  of  Art  History- 
has  included  in  this  exhibition, 
supported  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  some  of  the 
most  impressive  masterpieces  of 
this  school.  The  Landscape 
.Album,  1674,  by  Zha  Shibiao 
comes  from  the  Tokyo  National 
Museum,  Landscape  with  Moun- 
tains and  Rivers,  1669,  by  Xiao 
Yuncong  comes  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum.  These 
have  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  Anhui  School -simple 
and  elegant  linear  paintings  of 
the  landscapes.  Pale  inks  are 
favoured  and  only  a  few  brush 
textures  are  used  and  whereas 
flowers,  figures  and  birds  were 
popular  with  other  schools  the 
Anhui  school  rarely  strayed  from 
landscape  painting. 

Mount  Huang  was  the  main 
source  of  inspiration  for  the 
Anhui  artists;  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  36  peaks  with  rugged, 
fractured  granite  cliffs  and  tall 
imposing  pine  trees  backed  by 
volumes  of  clouds.  Mount  Huang 
was  important  as  a  place  of  pilgri- 
mage and  later  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  retirement  by  wealthy 
Chinese  merchants,  who  were 
often  the  patrons  of  the  Anhui 
artists. 

One  of  the  most  important 
artists  who   retired  to  Mount 
Huang  was  Hongren.  His  work  is 
important  for  its  achievement  of 
geometric  forms  depicting  the 
mountain  landscape,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  two  dimensional  and 
yet  still  evoke  a  sense  of  space  and 
form.  The  writing  on  his  master- 
piece The  Coming  of  Autumn  has 
been  translated : 
'With  season's  change  comes 
lonely  desolation. 
But  in  my  wooden  shack  I  live  in 
peace. 

A  mountain  wind  blows  off  the 
stream 

Bringing  chill  harmonies  of 
clashing  branches. ' 

(Left) 
Hongren. 

The  Coming  of  Autumn, 
dale  unknown,  hanging  scrvil, 
ink  on  paper,  230  x62.9  cm. 
Honolulu  Academy  of  .Arts; 
Gift  of  W  ilhelmina  Tenny 
Memorial  Collection,  1955. 


(Above) 

Wayne  Thiebaud. 

Ripley  Street  Ridge,  1976, 

28  X  20  cm. 

Recent  Work  by  California 
Artist  Wayne  Thiebaud 

8  February-29  March  1981 
Walker  Art  Center 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Wayne  Thiebaud  has  been 
Professor  of  Art  at  the  University 
of  California  since  1960.  This 
exhibition  of  his  recent  work 
consists  of  60  paintings,  draw- 
ings, gouaches,  and  pastels.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  brightly  co- 
loured still- lifes,  which  are  invari- 
ably rows  of  pies,  cakes,  candies 
and  cans,  the  products  of  a  con- 
sumer society.  Thiebaud  is  lavish 
with  his  paint  and  the  paint  on  the 
canvas  is  as  thick  and  rich  as  the 
cream  it  represents.  His  ap- 
proach to  a  subject  is  always 
consistent:  objects  and  figures 
remain  in  the  centre  of  the  can- 
vas, like  heraldic  emblems,  alone 
and  isolated. 

The  second  part  of  the  exhib- 
ition includes  Thiebaud's  work 
during  the  mid-'seventies,  which 
concentrates  on  the  'urban 
landscapes'  of  San  Francisco. 
These  are  characterised  by  their 
bold  angles  capturing  the  steep 
San  Francisco  streets;  some  are 
recognisable  views,  while  others 
are  a  mixture  of  scenes  pushed 
together  in  an  exciting  collage  of 
this  American  city. 

The  exhibition  was  organised 
by  Graham  W.  J.  Beal,  Chief 
Curator  at  the  Walker  Art  Center 
and  is  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Washington,  DC. 
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Three  Decades  of  Collecting: 
The  Gifts  of  Anna  Bing 
Arnold 

12  February-26  April  1981 
Plaza  Level  of  the  Ahmanson 
Gallery 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
Df  Art 

Art  is  timeless,  international,  and 
ill-inclusive.  The  human  need 
or  beauty  beyond  the  utilitarian 
s  evident  in  every  culture — 
mcient,  primitive,  or  present. 
\rt  is  a  universal  language  which 
iinds  people  to  one  another, 
vrote  Anna  Bing  Arnold,  whose 
diverse  collection  mirrors  her 
)wn  philosophy.  She  has  pat- 
onised  and  supported  the  arts  in 
Los  Angeles  since  her  retirement 
rom  an  acting  career  and  has 
)een  re-elected  to  the  museum's 
Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years, 
jlaying  an  important  role  in 
)uilding  the  collections  of  this 
nstitution. 

The  exhibition  consists  of 
ipproximately  40  works  of  art 
elected  from  over  100  pieces 
jiven  to  the  Museum  since  1953 
)y  Anna  Bing  Arnold. 

The  Virginia  State  Assembly 
^oted  in  June  1784  to  commission 
I  marble  statue  of  George 
tVashington.  Virginia's  Governor 
Harrison  wrote  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
on  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
i*aris  asking  them  to  commission 
he  appropriate  sculptor  and  the 
irm  reply  came  in  January  1785: 

Below) 

fean-Antoine  Houdon 

1741-1828).  Bust  of 

jeorge  Washington,  c.  77^6. 
\Ieight:  59. 7  cm. 


*4i 


(Above) 

Archangel  Raphael,  Neapolitan, 
late  sixteenth  century, 
polychromed  and  gilded  wood. 
Height:  6  feet. 

'There  could  be  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  sculptor  who 
should  be  employed,  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mons.  Houdon  .  .  .  being 
unrivalled  in  Europe'.  The  result 
was  a  masterpiece  by  Houdon 
which  captures  the  confidence 
and  astuteness  of  America's  first 
President. 

A  dramatically  poetic  render- 
ing of  the  Archangel  Raphael; 
with  rythmic  gestures,  full  of 
grace  and  giving  a  sense  of  the 
divinity  of  this  important  reli- 
gious figure.  It  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  Late  Renaissance  or 
Mannerist  period  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  accompanied  once 
by  a  figure  of  the  young  Tobias. 

The  Archangel's  wings  swing 
backward  and  forward  on  hinges 
and  the  wood  has  over  its  entire 

(Right) 

Norman  Rockwell. 

The  Returned  Marine, 

cover  for  The  Saturday  Evening 

Post,  May  1946, 

45 '/2  X  4 1'/4  inches. 

To  be  sold  at  Phillips, 

New  York, 

2  April  1981. 


surface  a  layer  of  gesso  or  stucco. 
On  the  wings  and  drapery  the 
gesso  has  been  gilded  and  then 
painted  over  with  various  colours 
-  red,  white  and  blue.  This  work 
is  remarkable  for  its  near  perfect 
state  of  preservation  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  gilded  and  painted 
only  once. 

Duchamp-Villon  died  at  the 
front  in  1918  before  he  had  seen 


(Above) 

Raymond  Duchamp-Villon 
(1876-1918).  The  Large  Horse, 
1914,  bronze. 
Height:  59  inches. 

the  large  version  of  his  work  cast 
in  bronze.  In  1913  he  wrote  'The 
power  of  the  machine  is  upon  us, 
and  we  can  no  longer  conceive  of 
living  beings  without  it'.  The 
result  was  his  brilliant  work  The 
Large  Horse,  which  shows  both 
an  acceptance  of  the  dominance 
of  the  machine  and  adherence  to 
Cubist  principles.  The  horse  is 
both  machine  and  animal,  repre- 
senting the  forces  of  dynamism 
and  energy  laid  out  in  the  1909 
'Futurist  Manifesto'. 

Marcel  Duchamp  supervised 
the  casting  of  the  present  and  final 
casting  of  the  enlargement  in 
1966. 
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compiled  by  Nigel  Cameron 


HONG  KONG 


Sam  Francis 

12  February-^  March  1981 
Pao  Sui  Loong  Galleries 
The  Hong  Kong  Arts  Centre 
Harbour  Road,  Hong  Kong 

Sam  Francis  hardly  requires  in- 
troduction to  a  Western  audience 
interested  in  contemporan*-  paint- 
ing. The  artist  who  executed  the 
powerful  Basel  Murals  in  the  late 
1950s  (nearly  60  feet  long),  whose 
Tokyo  IMural  of  1957  for  the 
Sogetsu  School  of  Flower 
Arrangement  is  more  than  26  feet 
long,  and  whose  1958  Chase  Man- 
hatten  Mural  measures  over  38 
feet,  has  demonstrated  his  as- 
tonishing power  to  handle  space 
and  make  it  speak  with  the  voices 
of  colour  and  silence. 

But  for  an  Asian  audience, 
more  particularly  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  one,  his  appeal  is  in  some 
wavs  more  direct  than  it  may  be  to 
the  majority  of  ^^'esterners.  A 
critic  has  written  of  his  work  as 
'this  curious,  heady  mixture  of 
\\'estern  exuberance  and  Eastern 
restraint'.  Certainly  this  aspect 
underlies  all  of  it  -  from  the  early 
1950s  to  the  present,  however 
much  it  has  changed  in  the  mean- 
time, however  many  ways  of 
modulating  space  and  methods  of 
using  colour  in  'controlled 
accidents'  have  interv  ened  along 
the  way,  like  clouds  of  many 
different  shapes  in  the  space  of 
the  sky. 

His  use  of  space,  apparent 


blank  areas  amid  the  vibrating 
areas  of  colour  and  the  apparently 
random  linear  aspects  of  any 
work,  is  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  For  the  underlying 
purpose  of  so  much  of  their  paint- 
ing is  the  idea  that  you  do  not 
directly  represent  the  visible 
world  as  hint  at  it,  and  in  so 
hinting  open  the  mind's  eyes  to 
see  for  themselves.  Space  in  many 
a  Chinese  painting -that  part  of  it 
often  misdescribed  as  mist  or 
cloud  -  fulfills  this  function,  and 
others.  One  of  the  others  is  to 
modulate  the  vision  so  that  the 
actual  painted  events  of  the  work 
are  placed  in  temporal  and  spacial 
ambiguity.  This  space  (and  its 
dimension  called  time)  come  to 
be  not  just  an  integral  part  of  a 
painting  but  are  used  dynamically 
in  this  mind-opening  process. 
In  common  with  Oriental 
painting,  Sam  Francis  uses  this 
innately  flexible  and  variable 
manner  to  attain  his  effects  on  the 
viewer. 

His  and  other  forms  of  ab- 
straction have  this  in  common  - 
that  they  primarily  aim  to  make 
an  alteration  on  the  viewer's 
mind's  eye,  quite  as  much  as  they 
incidentally  please  his  sensuous 
eve  with  colour  and  form. 

This  large  travelling  exhibition 
of  the  smaller  works  is  the  first 
sight  of  his  work  in  the  Orient, 
apart  from  Japan.  In  the  pre- 
dominantly Chinese  aesthetic 
climate  of  Hong  Kong  (whether 


jr.,. 


V 


contemporary^  or  traditional  in 
painting),  the  impact  of  such 
works  is  perhaps  somewhat  other 
than  that  in  New  York,  or  Lon- 
don, or  Paris.  The  sensation  of 
what  might  be  described  as  bio- 
tension  in  them  is  modified  in  the 
Chinese  mind  by  the  analagous 
bio-tension  so  familiar  if  not 
always  recognised  as  such  in 
great  Chinese  painting,  and  in  the 
Japanese  which  stemmed  from  it 
long  ago. 

Transitional  Wares 
and  their  Forerunners 

30  Januar)  -29  March  1981 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art 
City  Hall,  Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong  is  a  place  of  a  mere  six 
million  inhabitants  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  financial  centres  of 
the  orient,  so  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  until  a  decade  past  the 
term  'cultural  desert'  was  one 
frequently,  if  not  entirely  justly, 
applied. 

The  position  has  now  altered 
for  the  better,  and  the  visual  arts, 
the  scene  is  as  lively  as  that  in  any 
other  city  of  comparable  size  in 
the  region  -  other  than  that  of 
Tokyo. 

The  current  exhibition  of 
'Transitional  Blue  and  White 
Wares'  is  but  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  internationally  distinguished 

(U'fO 

Sam  /  'rands.  Untitled,  1978. 


(Above) 

Large  plate  decorated  with  a 
lake  scene,  underglaze  blue,  late 
Jiajing,  mid-sixteenth  century. 
Diameter:  48.4  cm. 

events.  The  occasion  marked  by 
this  exhibition  is  the  Ninth  Hong 
Kong  Arts  Festival. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  217 
items  drawn  from  the  museum's 
own  collection  in  part,  but  largely 
coming  from  the  very  rich  private 
collections  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
dates  are  those  set  by  Soames 
Jenyns  -  c.  1619-1683  -  rather, 
than  those  espoused  by  Sir  Harry 
Garner  earlier.  Not  by  any  meani 
are  all  the  exhibits  transitional 
wares,  for  the  gamut  is  of  Chinese 
ceramics  preceding  this  period. 
There  are  also  some  of  the  cer- 
amics produced  during  the  transi- 
tional period  but  other  pieces  are 
also  represented. 

Here  in  one  exhibition,  can  be 
seen  the  manner  in  which  Chinese 
ceramic  artists  approached  what 
became  the  transitional.  In  the 
late  Ming  dynasty  after  the  death 
of  the  Wanli  emperor,  records  of 
imperial  kilns  ceased  until  the 
resumption  of  imperial  wares  in 
the  reign  of  the  Kangxi  emperor. 
Moreover,  from  this  general 
period  the  exhibition  includes  a 
large  number  of  other  wares, 
quite  unrelated  in  glaze  and  dec- 
oration to  the  idea  of  transitional 
blue  and  white  wares.  Mono- 
chromes,  late   Ming  overglaze 
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(Above) 

Vase  of  gu  shape  decorated  with 
figures  and  landscape, 
underglaze  blue, 
early  Kangxi,  1663. 
Height:  40.4  cm. 

namel  wares,  and  others  have 
3een  included. 

The  exhibition  is  notable  in 
that  it  makes  the  attempt  to  trace 
he  origins  of  what  we  have  come 
o  call  transitional  wares  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
(the  reigns,  after  the  death  of  the 
Wanli  emperor,  of  Tianqi  and 
Chongzheng),  and  at  the  same 
ime  to  give  some  feeling  of  the 
generality  of  other  wares  of  the 
same  period. 

The  interesting  catalogue  ac- 
companying the  exhibition  is 
Drobably   destined   to  become 


(Right) 

Ren  Yu.  A  Lady  and  her  Maid, 
detail. 

something  of  a  classic  of  its  kind, 
for  there  has  been  no  such  exhibi- 
tion of  transitional  wares  placed 
in  their  context  before  this  one. 

This  is  something  of  a 
connoisseurs'  exhibition  which, 
were  it  to  take  place  in  London, 
Paris,  Switzerland,  or  the  United 
States,  would  undoubtedly 
arouse  considerable  interest,  and 
open  to  international  eclat.  The 
fact  that  it  can  be  mounted  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  from  material 
entirely  situated  in  the  museum 
and  in  private  collections  in  Hong 
Kong,  is  something  of  a  triumph 
-  and  not  the  first  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Museum  of  Art. 

Thoughts  about  Women - 
Ming  and  Ching 

12-30  March  1981 

Hanart  Gallery 

Hollywood  Road,  Hong  Kong 

Hanart  is  a  small  gallery  only 
about  five  years  old,  and  about  six 
months  in  its  present  location. 
Hollywood  Road  is  traditionally  a 
street  of  shops  dealing  in  every- 
thing from  the  junk  end  of  Orient- 
al art  to  some  of  the  best  material 
to  be  found  in  Hong  Kong.  Han- 
art specialises  (as  no  other  gallery 
does)  in  very  fine  Chinese  paint- 
ings by  past  masters. 

The  exhibition  spans  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present. 


The  paintings  of  women  have 
characteristically  been  thought- 
fully and  well  chosen. 

Among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  is  a  fan  painting  by  Kai 
Ch'i  (1774-1829)  who  was  pri- 
marily a  figure-painter  although 
he  made  many  excursions  into 
other  realms  of  the  Chinese  artist. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Chao  Meng- 
fu  and  Tang-yin,  and  many  of  his 
works  have  overtones  of  their 
styles.  His  painting  of  Ma 
Hsiang-lan  is  a  portrait  of  a  cour- 
tesan of  great  fame,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 

A  century  earlier  in  date  Kao 
Chi-pei  (1672-1734)  was  also 
painting  women.  He  came  from 
the  far  north  east,  from  Man- 
churia, and  was  a  reputed  finger- 
painter.  The  most  striking  of  his 
works  is  a  witch-like  figure  isol- 
ated by  a  group  of  dark  rocks, 
superbly  placed  within  the  dif- 
ficult 'frame'  of  fan  shape.  This  is 
a  singular  work  for  its  period.  The 
scraggy  figure,  head  thrown  back 
in  a  dramatic  or  perhaps  mentally 

(Left) 

Dish  decorated  with  a  scholar 
and  a  lady  in  conversation, 
underglaze  blue  and  red, 
early  Kangxi,  1672. 
Diameter:  27  cm. 


unhinged  posture,  has  more  affin- 
ity with  an  engraving  from  the 
West  in  the  nineteenth  century 
depicting  a  scene  from  some  des- 
perate drama. 

Ren  Yu  (Jen  Yu),  one  of  the 
'Four  Ren',  worked  in  Zuchou 
(Soochou).  He  was  born  in  1853 
and  died  in  1901.  The  fan  paint- 
ing of  a  girl,  painted  in  Shanghai  a 
couple  of  years  before  his  death, 
shows  something  of  his  tradition- 
al but  versatile  brushwork.  His 
long  scroll  of  a  superbly  gowned 
lady  and  her  maid  has  a  flowing, 
liquid  quality,  which  is  in  part  all 
but  two  dimensional  but  solidifies 
magically  in  places  to  the  third 
dimension.  This  is  stylish  paint- 
ing by  a  man  totally  sure  of  what 
he  is  doing.  The  scroll  is  remark- 
able also  in  having  no  fewer  than 
twelve  colophons  by  famous  con- 
temporaries on  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  last  three 
centuries  of  Chinese  painting  did 
not  produce  much  in  the  way  of 
new  vision  but  there  was  never- 
theless much  highly  interesting 
and  pleasing  work  being  done. 
One  of  the  aspirations  of  this 
galler}'  is  to  seek  some  of  it  and 
give  it  the  exposure  it  deserves,  as 
in  this  exhibition. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Mei  Chachvick 


My  Friend  the  Cat 

Little  Primitive  Art  Gallery 
Bonn,  West  Germany 

Thomas  Stearne  Eliot  was  not  the 
first  to  be  transfixed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  cat  -  this  grand 
poet  of  the  twentieth  century 
captured  the  capricious,  the 
arrogant,  the  inscrutable,  the 
domestic,  the  cuddly  and  the 
sinister.  The  primitive  painters 
exhibited  in  the  Kleine  Naive 
Galerie  in  Bonn  have  captured 
not  in  words  but  in  paint  the  cat 
which  has  played  a  major  part  in 
Western  myths  and  art. 

Heidi  Richl  announced  that  her 
Galler\'  would  be  displaying  the 
feline  species  on  paper,  canvas  or 
wood.  The  result  was  the  sub- 
mission of  hundreds  of  works 


GERMANY 


(Left) 

Marianne  Pachaly. 
Cat  Beneath  a  Chair  in  a 
pleasant  Mountain  Landscape. 

from  which  she  selected  32  artists 
who  were  primarily  students  of 
primitive  art.  The  majority  of  the 
artists  are  women  who  have  been, 
throughout  history,  associated 
with  their  feline  friends.  The 
characteristics  of  the  cat  suit  the 
primitive  style;  they  snuggle 
down  placed  out  of  perspective  in 
flowering  gardens,  on  the  sofa 
with  the  grandparents,  on  a  soli- 
tary island  or  beneath  a  chair  in  a 
pleasant  mountain  landscape.  In 
all  these  scenes  the  cat  has  made 
his  home  and  dominated  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Splendid  Silver  Table  Service 

Until  31  March 

Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 

Munich,  West  Germany 

The  exhibition  consists  of  more 
than  130  pieces  of  silver  tableware 
made  by  Bernhard  Heinrich 
Weyhe,  1763-1766,  from 
Augsburg  for  the  first  Bishop  von 
Hildesheim.  The  Bavarian  Nat- 
ional Museum  is  looking  for  spon- 
sors to  buy  thiscollection  for  them. 
The  appeal  is  for  dm  6, 500,000. 

(Below) 

Pieces  from  the  'Splendid  Silver 
Table  Service' on  view  at  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum. 


A  Flight  of  bronze  Cranes 

Where  three  roads  meet  in 
Emmerting,  near  Altoetting,  a 
Bavarian  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Southern  Germany,  a  new  seven 


(Left) 

Hans  Frank. 

A  Flight  of  bronze  Cranes. 

metre  sculpture  has  been  erected. 
The  bronze  tower,  in  the  shape  of 
a  'v',  is  a  tribute  to  the  flight  of 
nature;  the  five  cranes  with  out- 
stretched wings,  are  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Hans  Frank. 

The  sculpture  is  a  monument 
to  the  cranes  who  have  now  be- 
come a  rare  sight  in  Germany  due 
to  increasing  industrialisation  and 
urbanisation.  These  large  swamp 
birds  with  their  trumpet  call  are 
now  to  be  seen  only  in  a  few 
wildlife  parks  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
flock  pass  over  Germany  migrat- 
ing south  towards  Northern 
Africa  during  the  winter  months. 
On  a  symbolic  level  these  birds 
represent  the  spirit  of  travel  to 
faraway  places;  they  have  the 
ability  to  move  quickly  and  leave 
behind  the  harshness  of  the  cold 
seasons  for  the  more  attractive 
parts  of  the  world. 


Christine  Lange 

Galerie  Le\'y,  Hamburg 
West  Germany 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  ridiculous 
and  natural  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Christine  Lange,  a  young 
artist  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Her  portrayal  of  Lin- 
coln in  Slavery  is  an  example  of  her 
use  of  graphite  drawings  to  cm- 
body  historical  and  symbolic 
themes.  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809- 
1865)  is  depicted  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house,  while  coiled 
at  his  feet  is  a  large  snake  with  a 


(Above) 

Christine  Lange. 
Lincoln  and  Slavery. 

forked  tongue.  The  snake  rep- 
resents slavery  and  the  diplomacy 
exercised  by  Lincoln  when  he  abo- 
lished slavery,  afteryears  of  politi- 
cal debate,  is  shown  by  his  im- 
partial and  determined  face  when 
confronted  by  this  hissing  beast . 

Christine  Lange  was  born  in 
1 950  and  her  facile  style  has  led  to  a 
great  demand  for  her  work  parti- 
cularly in  the  field  of  book  illustra- 
tion. 
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The  magic  of  the  postage  stamp  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. From  the  moment  the  Penny  Black  and 
Twopenny  Blue  bearing  the  notably  pretty  young 
head  of  Queen  Victoria  appeared  in  1840,  collec- 
ting stamps  has  been  a  serious  pursuit-so  much  so  in  the 
early  days  it  became  known  as  '  timbromania '  .  That  en- 
thusiasm has  never  faltered,  and  out  of  the  millions  of 
collectors  today,  for  many  it  must  rank  as  an  addiction 
rather  than  a  hobby . 

By  1860,  just  over  a  thousand  stamps  had  been  issued 
worldwide  and  some  were  already  commanding  a  hundred 
times  their  face  value .  The  appeal  of  collecting  was  no 
doubt  heightened  by  the  high  social  standing  that  seemed 
to  go  with  it .  It  was  soon  known  that  the  Kings  of  Italy  and 
Portugal,  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Pope  Pius  ix  and  an 
assortment  of  maharajahs  and  millionaires  were  vying 
with  each  other  to  achieve  completion. 

Over  the  years,  endless  competition  for  fine  material 
has  driven  most  prices  steadily  higher.  But  there  have 
been  some  major  setbacks  in  the  past  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  more  to  come.  1979  and  1980  were  generally  bad 
years  for  much  of  the  stamp  world.  The  long-growing 
obsession  with  condition  was  taken  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  where  the  different  states  of  the  gum  on  the 
back  of  two  otherwise  identical  stamps  could  dictate 
prices  of,  say,  £100  for  one  and£l,000  for  the  other. 

There  was  also  heavy  speculation  in  a  number  of  British 
and  American  issues.  The  1929  Postal  Union  Congress  £1 
which  had  risen  from  £6  in  1960  to  £500  by  mid-1978  was  up 
to  £1,000  by  the  middle  of  1979  (much  more  for  superb 
copies)  but  back  down  to  £400  by  the  end  of  1980.  The 
barometer  of  speculation  in  the  United  States  stamp 
market  has  usually  been  the  1930  Zeppelin  set .  This  moved 
from  $100  in  1950  to  around  $2,000  in  1978,  on  again  to  a 
high  of  some  $7,000  by  Spring  1980  and  then  down  to  about 
$3 , 000  by  the  end  of  the  year . 

There  have  also  been  periodical  investment  drives  in 
the  stamps  of  Israel ,  the  Vatican  and  many  other  states , 
usually  stage-managed  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and  in- 
variably resulting  in  a  good  many  burnt  fingers  and  much 
indiscriminate  ill-will  towards  the  stamp  trade  . 

The  strength  of  the  stamp  trade  has  always  derived  from 
its  broad  collector  base,  while  it  has  been  more  the 
investors  who  have  created  the  occasional  and  unwelcome 
distortions  in  the  market.  To  avoid  these,  it  follows 
that  the  sensible  investor  should  stick  to  material  in 
permanent  demand  from  collectors . 
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The  United  States  Zeppelin  set  of  1930  is  typical  of  speculator 
material .  prices  having  trebled  to  $7,  000  in  Spring  1980  and 
subsequently  dropped  by  more  than  50%. 
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STAMPS  OF  CHINA 

&  HONG  KONG  continued 

As  prices  have  moved  up  faster  during  the  1970s  many 
collectors  have  been  forced  out  of  their  favourite 
buying  patches  and  had  to  move  on  to  related  but  less 
expensive  areas .  In  time ,  of  course ,  prices  in  these  new 
areas  begin  to  rise ,  sometimes  rapidly ,  and  commentators 
in  the  stamp  world  always  try  to  anticipate  where  collec- 
tors will  turn  next . 

The  steep  rise  in  the  price  of  Australian  stamps  during 
the  late  1970s  may  be  explained  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
number  of  collectors  of  Great  Britain  who  switched  to 
Australia  after  being  priced  out  of  the  British  market . 
The  classic  issues  of  several  states  of  central  and  South 
America  which  had  been  somewhat  neglected  until  the  mid- 
1970s,  or  at  least  had  fallen  some  way  behind,  wereothers 
that  moved  very  quickly  and  from  a  low  base . 

Many  collectors  of  HongKongbegan  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China  such  as  Amoy,  Canton, 
Foochow  and  Hankow  for  which  Hong  Kong  stamps  were  used 
but  cancelled  locally.  Values  depend  on  the  rarity  of 
particular   cancellations   on  particular   stamps.  An 


An  exceptional  cover  from  Peking  to  Paris  of  1879  bearing 
Chinese  and  Hong  Kong  stamps ,  sold  for  £9,000  inSotheby's 
Ishikawa  sale  in  December  1980 .  A  superb  item  of  postal  history 
typical  of  a  serious  collector  '  s  taste  and  for  which  demand  is 
growing  strongly.  If  sold  in  1975  it  might  have  made  £1.  000  to 
£2.000. 


ordinary  Hong  Kong  5  cents  issued  in  1882  can  still 
bought  for  25  pence,  whereas  if  it  bore  an  Anping  c 
cellation  it  might  fetch  £200-£3,500.  These  toget 
with  the  stamps  of  other  (non-British)  post  offices 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post  have  for  long  been  seri 
collecting  areas  but  have  been  affected  by  a  surge  of 
Eastern  interest  over  the  last  five  years  particula 
from  expatriate  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Singap 
as  well  as  the  United  States . 

The  hectic  pace  of  political  change  in  China  andp" 
particular  the  recent  sanctioning  of  many  privat 
owned  businesses  gives  rise  to  the  speculation  that 
some  twenty  years  time  there  may  be  a  prosperous  Chin 
middle  class  which ,  having  equipped  itsel  f  with  cars 
televisions,  will  be  creatinga  vigorousdomestic  mar 
in  Chinese  stamps . 

Chinese  collectors  have  been  treated  to  an  avalanchi 
communist  propaganda  issues  bearing  the  portrait 
sayings  of  Chairman  Mao.  These  were  printed  by  the 
million  and  hold  no  interest  for  serious  collectors 
therefore  no  investment  appeal .  Possible  exceptions 
a  few  historically  evocative  issues  such  as  those  madtfos 
Mao  Tse-tung- sometimes  on  newsprint -during  the  cou 
of  the  Long  March  and  the  issue  commemorating  its  tW' 
tieth  anniversary  in  1955  which  already  commands  £& 
During  the  Cultural  Revolution  collections  of  stampsjrt 
the  discredited  Nationalist  government  were  publi 
burnt,  sometimes  by  the  owners  themselves  to  atone 
the  terrible  bourgeois  trap  into  which  they  had  fall 
There  is  known  to  be  a  brisk  demand  in  China  today  for 
very  inexpensive  '  packet '  material  and  the  Chinese  hi 
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shown  themselves  just  like  every  other  race  to  |aii 
collectors . 

Although  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  phasing  outjde 
Mao  '  s  memory  will  affect  demand  for  stamps  of  his  peri  jug 
the  stamps  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post,   the  sm; 
dragons,  the  large  dragons  and  the  Empress  Dowagers 
likely  to  be  collected  again  with  increasing  ferv^ 
both  inside  and  outside  China.  The  lifting  of  the  Baml 
Curtain  and  China's  greatly  increased  trade  with 
West  will  have  at  least  one  certain  result.  The  expat 
ate  Chinese  will  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  hi 
deals  that  will  be  struck  and  part  of  these  profits  wil]|or 
spent  in  the  established  collecting  areas  . 

Sotheby '  s  auction  in  London  inDecember  of  the  Ishiki 
collection  of  Treaty  Ports  showed  price  increases  ol 
to  5,000%  for  several  fine  items  since  their  last  auct, 
appearance  twenty  years  ago,  much  of  that  incre; 
having  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years.  That  rate 
appreciation  may  not  be  repeated  over  the  next  twe: 
year  but  the  fascination  for  postal  history  can  har 
allow  prices  to  fall .  Most  buyers  who  enter  the  market 
investors  usually  end  upas  serious  collectors  interes 
ing  themselves  in  some  aspect  of  postal  history  i 
building  up  a  collection  to  illustrate  it.  Stamps,  i 
increasingly  stamps  on  their  original  covers,  are  of' 
the  only  evidence  of  the  quite  exotic  methods  devised 
human  communication ,  the  balloon  post ,  for  example ,  ui 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871.  No  satisfacti|s 
explanation  of  the  mysteriously  universal  appeal 
stamps  has  ever  been  offered.  Certainly  their  uni( 
evocation  of  historical  events  ensures  their  futi^fi 
value  to  a  great  extent ,  and  the  finest  stamps  of  China 
Hong  Kong  would  appear  to  have  an  especially  promis 
outlook. 
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MEISSEN  PORCELAIN 


prices  for  art  and  antiques  frequently  move  up  and 
U  down  in  line  with  the  economies  of  the  countries 
^  whose  nationals  dominate  the  collectingmarkets. 

For  example,  Scandinavian  silver  is  currently  at 
-year  low  reflecting  the  impact  of  the  recession  on 
ish  collectors  in  particular .  In  the  case  of  Meissen 
elain,  the  natural  supporters  of  the  market  are  West 
any  and  Switzerland  whose  economies  have  generally 
ined  buoyant . 

ing  in  investment  is  critical  and  to  have  taken 
ntage  of  the  changes  in  value  in  the  porcelain 
ts  would  have  needed  some  good  luck  as  well  as 
sight.  In  the  1950s  English  porcelain  was  making 
prices,  many  of  which  are  not  even  being  equalled 
/,  but  German  porcelain  was  very  inexpensive . 
m  its  earliest  years  English  porcelain  was  always 
iced  commercially.  Although  much  of  it  is  very  fine 
actory  ever  had  the  advantage  of  intense  royal 
Dnage  as  at  Meissen,  nor  did  it  really  share  the  same 
stic  aspirations.  Since  Meissen  was  the  first  por- 
Ln  made  on  any  scale  in  Europe  it  aroused  great 
3sity  and  admiration  and  was  even  known  in  its  early 
as  white  gold.  It  is  generally  rated  the  highest  of 
uropean  porcelain  and  that  demand  for  it  shouldbe  so 
during  the  1950s  amounted  to  a  glorious  buying 
rtunity . 

although  the  Meissen  of  Augustus  the  Strong  at  the 
ining  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  as  far  removed  in 
t  from  Nazi  Germany  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
^thing  German  was  stigmatised  after  the  Second  World 
Foreigners,  therefore,  did  not  want  to  buy  and  the 
ins  had  no  money.  By  the  1960s  prices  were  already 
ig  steadily  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  that 
ie  as  the  German  economy  moved  from  strength  to 
igth.  The  war  had  taken  a  far  greater  toll  of  German 
ctions  than  was  realised.  Although  many  of  the  best 
actions  of  Meissen  formed  since  the  War  are  in  the 
id  States  and  Switzerland,  large  quantities  flowed 
muously  back  to  Germany  to  rebuild  the  wartime 
5S  to  both  museum  and  private  collections.  Even  at 
tie '  s  December  1980  sale  in  London  about  80%  of  the 
en  was  sent  for  sale  f  romBritainbut  almost  the  same 
)rtion  was  destined  to  endupwith  German  collectors . 
y  of  the  same  Meissen  figurines  and  pieces  from 
^r  services  are  seen  at  auction  with  some  regularity 
lake  it  possible  to  observe  the  changes  in  value, 
ig  the  1970s  the  price  pattern  has  been  a  little 
ic .  In  the  December  sale  an  important  pair  of 
t  ^onal  plates  from  the  Christie  Miller  service  made 
41  were  shown  to  have  increased  in  value  by  1100%  over 
ecade  .  Over  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  perfor- 
\i  is  of  several  pieces,  all  of  the  1730  to  1745  period, 
rfshown  on  resale  to  range  between  a  drop  of  35%  and  a 
of  240%. 

ssen  production  has  been  more  or  less  continuous 
1710  and  even  today  the  factory  in  East  Germany, 
3  out  the  same  figurines  and  tableware  as  in  the  early 
;  J.eenth  century.  The  quality  is  unquestionably  good 
s  of  no  interest  to  serious  collectors,  most  of  whom 
-der  that  quality  started  going  downhill  c.  1750. 
is  generally  borne  out  by  prices,  and  investors  who 
fford  to  do  so  should  restrict  theirbuyingtopieces 
isijig  from  that  early  period.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
5-1763)  caused  major  disruption  to  the  factory, 
.ng  it  of  its  best  artists  and  decorators,  and 
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brought  to  an  end  Meissen's  first  and  greatest  period. 

The  fragility  of  porcelain  is  part  of  its  attraction 
and  it  is  understandable  that  porcelain-collectors  are 
amongst  the  most  fastidious  of  any.  Before  a  sale, 
dealers  may  be  seen  prodding  with  pins  at  the  figurines  to 
locate  possible  repairs  which  can  reduce  their  value  by  a 
half  or  more .  Collectors  of  all  periods  of  Meissen  should 
therefore  aim  to  buy  only  pieces  in  perfect  condition . 

There  are  many  ways  of  collecting  Meissen  other  than  by 
period,  and  some  seem  to  have  produced  better  financial 
results  than  others .  Collectors  will  go  for  the  work  of  a 
single  famous  modeller-  Kirchner,  Kandler,  Reinicke  or 
Meyer  for  instance ;  others  for  one  of  the  great  porcelain 
painters  -  Lowenfinck,  Klinger  or  the  Herolds  perhaps  - 
although  it  shouldbe  remembered  that  the  attribution  of 
a  piece  to  a  painter  is  usually  made  on  stylistic  grounds 
alone  and  is  therefore  open  to  disagreement;  others  may 
go  for  a  particular  series  of  figurines  such  as  the  Cries 
of  Paris,  some  of  whicharemuchmore  rare  thanothers,  but 
which  have  risen  by  200%  on  average  into  the  £1,500  to 
£2,000  range  over  the  last  five  years.  Hausmalerei 
pieces,  that  is  those  sent  out  of  the  Meissen  factory 
undecorated  and  then  painted  by  an  outside  artist  before 
being  refired,  are  extremely  sought  after  and  here  again 
the  work  of  the  early  and  most  highly  regarded  artists  and 
workshops  have  risen  in  value  faster  than  average  . 

As  market  leader  among  European  porcelain  Meissen 
obviously  enjoys  a  very  special  status .  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  market  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  German  busi- 
nessmen and  if  the  faltering  of  the  West  German  economy 
during  1980  were  to  be  repeated  or  escalated  during  1981 
porcelain  prices  could  soon  falter  too. 


(Left )  A  Meissen  figure  of  a  youth  playing  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
modelled  by  J .  J.  Kandler.  Sold  at  Christie  '  s  in  December  1980 
for  £1,500.  A  similar  figure  sold  for  £300  in  June  1975. 
(  Right)  A  Meissen  figure  of  a  Tartar  modelled  by  J .  J.  Kandler 
and  P.  Reinicke  sold  for  £3,  400  at  Christie  's  in  December  1980, 
a  similar  figure  having  also  made  £300  in  March  1976. 
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VIOLIN  BOWS 


It  was  remarked  some  years  ago ,  no  doubt  by  a  bowmaker , 
that  any  fool  could  learn  to  make  a  violinbut  that  it 
needed  an  artist  of  some  ability  to  make  a  bow .  There 
is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  assertion  since  a 
good  bowmaker  must  be  a  master  in  metalwork  as  well 
as  woodwork;  he  must  learn  to  cut  mother-of-pearl  and 
carve  ivory  and  tortoise-shell .  Most  important  of  all  he 
must  combine  all  these  skills  into  one  artistic  unity. 

Bows  were  regarded  more  or  less  as  accessories  right  up 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  began  to  be 
collected  during  the  1920s,  but  it  is  really  only  during 
the  last  ten  years,  at  least  as  measured  by  their  finan- 
cial performance,  that  their  importance  has  begun  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  three  reasons  for  the  big  ad- 
vances are  firstly  the  rapid  increase  in  the  prices  of 
modern  bows,  the  enormous  world-wide  growth  in  the 
number  of  players  of  stringed  instruments,  particularly 
in  Japan,  and  the  awareness  that  the  finest  bows  had  been 
left  relatively  far  behind  musical  instruments. 

An  important  consideration  for  collector-musicians 
which  lies  behind  a  great  deal  of  the  buying  is  that  today 
£1,000  will  hardly  buy  anything  in  the  way  of  a  violin 
whereas  for  that  sum  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  a  very 
fine  bow  indeed. 

The  single  most  important  factor  in  the  market  is 
Japanese  demand.  Unfortunately  Japanese  players  attach 
far  too  much  weight  to  names  appearing  on  labels  in 
violins  and  stamped  on  bows .  J.ust  as  they  'must'  have  an 


Italian  violin,  so  the  bow  'must'  be  from  France,  t 
country  having  dominated  the  field  at  all  times, 
greatest  maker  of  all  time  is  generally  agreed  to 
Frangois  Tourte  (1747-1835)  .  Bows  by  him  are  now  fet 
ing  between  £8,000  and  £12,000,  although  prices  in  tH 
top  range  have  moved  only  slowly  over  the  last  five  year 
The  same  is  true  of  other  top  names  in  French  bowmakin 
Domenique  Peccatte,  Nicolas  Eury  and  Nicolas  Kit^ 
whose  prices  are  now  in  the  £4, 000  to  £8, 000  range . 

The  sector  of  the  market  moving  fastest  is  the  midd 
range  of  French  makers  such  as  Alfred  Lamy,  Frango 
Lupot,  Nicolas  Maire ,  Pageot,  Persois,  Eugene  SartoJ 
Claude  Thomassin,  J.  A.  Vigneron,  F.  N.  Voirin  a 
others.  Together  with  the  two  most  famous  Engli 
makers,  Tubbs  and  Hill,  retail  prices  for  the  gro^ 
taken  from  the  Wurlitzer  catalogue  of  1931,  fell  in  f 
£20  to  £50  range.  Prices  climbed  steadily  until  1975 
which  time  the  range  for  the  same  makers  was  £150-; 
Today  the  price  of  aHill  bowwouldbe£500  to£2,000 
James  Tubbs  £1 , 500  to  £2 . 500  and  the  same  for  most  of 
French  makers  listed. 

The  end-buyers  in  this  market  are  almost  entin 
collector-musicians  who  are  also  keenly  aware  of 
investment  potential.  Bows  are  now  sometimes  bou 
purely  for  investment  although  dealers  try  to  match  up 
investor  with  a  performer  so  that  the  bows  do  not  rot  a,\ 
in  a  bank  vault . 

The  amateur  would  be  unwise  to  enter  the  market  with< 
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(Left) 

A  fine  chased  gold  -mounted  violin  b< 
by  James  Tubbs,  1893.  Soldat 
Christie  ' s,  November  1979  for £2 ,  5C 
The  middle  priced-range  of  bows  are 
moving  very  fast  largely  due  to 
Japanese  demand. 


(Below) 

A  fine  gold  and  tortoise-shell  viol 
bow  by  W.  E.  Hill  &  Sons,  1930.  Sold 
June  1979  for  £2,  000.  Ornamented  bo 
such  as  this  are  commanding  large 
premi urns . 
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LALIQUE 


rt  help .  To  the  layman  one  bow  looks  much  like  another 
t  takes  time  to  apppreciate  the  subtleties  of  spring 
balance  that  place  them  in  their  different  price- 
es.  People  are  surprised  that  since  Tourte  more  or 
established  the  perfect  lines  and  proportions  for  a 
.r.ese  can  not  nowbe  copied.  But  the  ability  to  produce 
sat  bcTc  lies  partly  inbeingable,  in  a  similar  way  to  a 
r-divir.er,  to  sense  which  piece  of  wood  can  yield 
a  bcw  and  then  to  shape  it  accordingly . 

nvestnent  potential  of  bows  is  also  enhanced  by 
serious  sr.crtage  of  Pernambuco ,  the  wood  grown  in 
razilian  province  of  that  name,  which  alone  can 
ide  the  strength  and  flexibility  needed  for  a  fine 
Many  different  kinds  of  hardwood,  known  by  such 
c  names  as  meatwood  and  ironwood,  are  used  in 
king.  Although  most  contemporary  bowmakers  might 
ring  themselves  to  agree,  the  quality  available 
y  puts  an  automatic  premium  on  nineteenth-century 
ticks  made  of  Pernambuco . 

though  the  use  on  the  frog  ( the  handle  of  the  bow )  of 
er-of-pearl,  gold,  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  ob- 
sly  adds  to  the  basic  cost  of  abow,  the  prices  paid  by 
ectors  and  musicians  for  bows  so  ornamented  are 
e  irrational -many  times  more  than  the  added  value  of 
materials  and  labour.  Many  musicians  might  agree 
they  are  natural  exhibitionists  and  obviously 
er  to  own  and  use  an  impressive-looking  bow.  But  in 
n  particularly  they  have  paid  heavily  for  their 
erence,  since  some  now  notorious  Japanese  dealers 
not  only  been  upgrading  plain  frogs  but  also  stam- 
them  with  the  names  of  great  makers  of  the  past .  Two 
akers  working  today  are  known  to  possess  original 
cry  stamps  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  temptation 
36  themmust  be  very  strong. 

3t  as  many  Japanese  musicians  have  been  sold  modern 
ian  violins  bearing  the  labels  and  masquerading  as 
jTork  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  so  because  the 
nd  exists  for  suitably  stamped  French  bows  a  few 
rupulous  dealers  are  happy  to  create  the  necessary 

ly- 

5  bows  made  by  a  large  group  of  archetiers  working  at 
court  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  are 
ently  moving  fastest  in  price.  Some  quite  obscure 
rs  are  now  being  rerated  and  their  bows  moving  into 
l2,000  to  £4.000  range.  Although  it  is  obvious  that 
a  player  can  test  and  appreciate  the  real  qualities 
30w,  there  isundoubtedly  room  for  amateurs  to  link  up 
a  reputable  dealer  and  have  him  buy  for  them  on 
ission  at  auction, 
ly  hitherto  despised  nineteenth-century  bows  from 
any,  where  so  many  were  mass-produced,  are  just 
nning  to  attract  serious  attention.  Most  are  so 
1  that  they  will  continue  to  be  priced,  as  they  have 
for  the  last  five  years,  more  or  less  as  '  junk'  in  the 
to  £50  range  but  others,  notably  by  members  of  the 
ch,  Niirnberger  and  Pfretzschner  families  who 
uced  fine  work,  are  on  the  point  of  being  rerated. 
b  world-wide  growth  in  the  appreciation  of  classical 
c  brought  about  by  televised  competitions  and  con- 
s  and  with  it  the  surge  in  the  number  of  aspiring 
cians  provide  an  exceptional  outlook  for  demand, 
ough  there  are  fine  bowmakers  active  in  America, 
and,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  fine  early 
will  be  increasingly  in  demand  and  prices  lookset  to 
for  a  long  time  to  come . 


CONNOISSEUR  March  1981 


Wnen  Rene  Lai i que  made  his  glass  wares  available 
tc  everybtdy  ifter  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
displayed  an  :  f  tableware ,  bowls  and  orna- 

ments at  the  -ric  exhibition  of  Arts  Decora- 
tifs  et  Industriels  Modernes  in  Paris,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  age  when  anybody  could  bring  into  their  homes 
the  fruits  of  Symbolist  and  other  movements .  Before  this 
a  work  of  art  was  a  specialist  affair . 

In  the  early  1900s  Rene  Lalique  turned  from  making 
jewellery  to  mass  production  of  glassware.  At  first  he 
experimented  with  different  media  such  as  alabaster, 
rhinoceros  horn,  steel  and  silver.  At  an  auction  in  New 
York  in  November  1980  devoted  entirely  to  Lalique, 
Phillips  sold  a  rare  silver  and  opalescent  glass  chalice 
made  by  Lalique  in  these  early  years  of  his  transition 
between  designing  jewellery  and  glass  making.  The 
chalice ,  which  is  made  of  silver  branches  with  cones  into 
which  opalescent  glass  has  been  blown  is  one  of  five  known 
to  exist.  Two  are  in  museums  and  two  owned  by  American 
collectors.  The  price  paid  was  $18, 000. 

Eventually  Lalique 's  products  were  made  in  glass 
alone.  Lalique  often  carried  out  his  prototype  designs 
in  cire  perdue,  a  method  which  involved  modelling  the 
work  in  wax.  In  fact,  these,  unlike  the  commercial  wares , 
were  unique  pieces  which  Lalique  himself  modelled  and 
have  a  separate  investment  appeal -not  only  are  they  of 
necessity  unique  for  the  mould  has  to  be  broken  to  remove 
the  finished  object,  but  they  have  a  particularly  inti- 
mate feel  about  them.  Often  Lalique  '  s  fingermarks  can  be 
discerned  where  he  moulded  the  soft  wax  with  his  hands  and 
all  but  the  edge  and  base  were  left  unpolished  leaving  a 
gritty  and  perhaps  unappealing  exterior.  The  motifs 
chosen  by  Lalique  are  uncompromising  in  that  they  do  not 
have  the  same  sweet  attraction  as  the  popular,  commer- 
cial work. 

One  such  cire  perdue  glass  vase  made  around  1910  sold  in 
the  Phillips'  auction  for  S3, 800.  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  top  estimate  of  S3, 000  .  Although  Lalique  himself  was 


A  important  'cire  per:; 
modelled  by  Rene  Lali-- 
Gngerprints.  $3,8'.:  > 
Avenue  in  November  .  i5 


-T   zlass  vase,  c.  1910.  This  piece  was 

,  e  ir.       and  still  bears  bis 

is  paid  for  it  at  Phillips.  Madison 
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LALIQUE  continued 


fond  of  making  these  pieces  either  as  presents  for  his 
friends  or  as  commissions  from  those  who  admired  his 
works  such  as  the  Queens  of  Egypt  and  of  Sweden,  they 
remain  very  rare  and  are  seldom  seen  on  the  market . 

The  cire  perdue  work  and  chalice  are  examples  of  spe- 
cial interest  for  Lalique  collectors  and  were  the  only 
such  pieces  among  the  200  sold  at  Phillips  in  November. 
The  rest  were  between-the-wars  examples  of  the  basic 
range  of  commercial  ware.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of 
sums  bid  for  these  objects  the  best  prices  were  $5 , 000  bid 
for  a  blue  glass  vase,  c.  1925  with  a  typical  motif  of 
stylised  fish,  $4,500  for  an  opalescent  glass  vase  with 
figures  of  female  nudes  in  relief  with  an  illuminated 
bronze  base  and  $4,500  for  a  frosted  glass  statuette, 
c.  1922  of  a  water  nymph  with  cascading  hair  which 
combined  two  themes  beloved  of  the  period,  fountain  and 
streaming  hair . 

Some  pieces  in  the  Lalique  range  were  produced  contin- 
uously and  of  these  some  are  still  in  production  such  as 
the  vase  mentioned  above,  with  dancing  female  nudes. 
Those  which  proved  less  popular  were  replaced  by  new 
models.  With  the  pieces  which  were  in  production  for  a 
long  time  the  moulds  were  constantly  being  renewed; 
consequently  there  is  often  a  subtle  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  colour,  clarity  or  opalescence  and  de- 
finition, the  early  pieces  being  less  clearly  defined 
and  warmer  in  tone . 

Although  rare  earlypiecesandcolouredglassare  often 
the  ones  to  look  for,  the  rarest  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  popular .  Even  a  unique  ornament  like  the  cire  perdue 


vase  in  Phillips'  sale  sold  for  iess  than  some  of  | 
commercial  glass. 

Just  as  rarity  with  Lalique  is  not  an  infallible 
dication  of  high  prices,  so  trademarks  are  not  ne( 
sarily  good  guides  to  go  by.  Lalique  rarely  signed 
name.  On  his  wax  moulds  he  only  sometimes  scratched 
signature  and  a  Lalique  trademark  was  stamped  of' 
though  not  invariably,  on  the  glass.  There  are  var; 
such  trade  marks  which  after  1927  included  the  ^ 
'France'  as  goods  imported  to  England  from  that  time 
to  have  a  mark  of  origin.  Many,  though  again  not  all 
the  glass  objectsbearadesign  number  which  can  be  in 
in  the  original  Lalique  catalogues.  Since  there  i 
infallible  way  of  dating  Lalique ,  experience  in  lool 
at  it  and  handling  it  is  essential.  There  are  no  ki 
copies  and  although  there  are  many  imitators  Lalique 
always  be  recognised  by  its  very  distinctive  style  . 

In  his  book  '  The  Glass  of  Lalique  '  published  by  Sti 
Vista,  Christopher  Vane  Percy  remembers  when  a  Lalj 
statuette  which  might  be  bought  in  London  for  £10 
fetching  around  £300  by  1973.  Since  then  the  sustai 
revival  in  interest  inArtDecohaspushedup  the  price 
fits  and  starts.  A  particular  boost  was  given  to 
market  when  the  Mourey  collection  was  sold  in  Philli 
first  all-Lalique  auction.  Each  leap  in  price  brini 
renewed  flood  of  Lalique  on  the  market  and  in  turn 
market  levels  off  accordingly.  Phillips'  November  s 
at  Madison  Avenue  was  a  disappointment  to  many  as  25% 
bought  in.  On  the  otjier  hand,  the  $144, 000  which  was 
total  bid  revealed  a  healthy  interest . 
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(Far  left) 

A  fine  and  rare  silve 
and  opalescent  glass^ 
chalice  made  betweei 
1900  and  1902.  It  isi 
of  5ve  known,  two  ol 
which  are  in  museums 
The  price  paid  for  th 
piece  was  $18,  000  at^e 
Phillips,  Madison 
Avenue  in  November 
1980. 
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(Left) 
Source  de  la  Fontaini 
frosted  glass 
statuette , 
c .  1922,  engraved 
'R.  Lalique  '  and  set 
wood  base.  It  realis 
$4,500  at  Phillips, 
Madison  Avenue  in 
November  1980. 
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MODERN  FIRST  EDITIONS 


I he  market  for  printed  books  may  be  divided  into  so 
many  categories,  each  of  which  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent price-history,  that  any  general  review  of 
the  field  as  a  whole  is  of  limited  value.  The 
tment  File,  therefore ,  will  be  looking  from  time  to 
t  each  of  the  more  important  sectors  beginning  this 
with  modern  First  Editions . 

period  designated  'modern'  is  usually  taken  to 
fy  post  First  World  War,  although  the  earlier  works 
portant  authors  who  were  active  after  that  date  are 
ded.  As  the  markets  stand  today  works  by  English 
rs  are  supported  to  some  extent  by  American  buying 
rst  editions  of  American  writers  are  not  seriously 
cted  in  Britain. 

erary  merit  is,  of  course,  a  matter  on  which  anyone 
ee  to  pontificate.  Market  prices,  one  might  im- 
would  reflect  the  judgement  of  the  literati  on  the 
s  of  any  given  writer  -prices  which  would  also  take 
account  the  size  of  an  edition,  supplies  reaching 
arket  and,  of  course,  condition.  But  the  status  of 
author  is  constantly  being  reappraised.  Some  seem 
rike  a  special  chord  with  readers,  perhaps  by 
lating  ideas  and  feelings  that  are  widespread  at  a 
cular  time .  The  reputations  of  a  few  develop  to  the 
where  they  become  cult  figures. 

element  of  rerating  makes  investment  in  modern 
editions  a  high  risk  business,  yet  all  the  more 
esting  for  the  scope  it  offers  the  collector  to  back 
E)wn  literary  judgement.   Prices,   though,   do  not 
s  reflect  litary  merit ,  not ,  at  least,  as  judged  by 
who  are  paid  for  their  opinions  such  as  critics  and 
mics.  Among  the  recent  elevations  to  cult  status 
been  C.  S.  Lewis  about  whom  a  regular  newsletter  is 
shed  on  one  American  campus.  Tolkien  is  another 
tant  figure  on  the  campuses.  He  is  also  keenly 
cted  in  the  adult  world,  his  first  editions  bearing 
jUnic  inscriptions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  for 
ids  now  fetching  about  £1 , 000  . 

y  English  authors  and  poets  are  gaining  ground  in 
arket,  among  them  Virginia  Woolf,  T.  E.  Lawrence,  T. 
iot,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Conan  Doyle,  James  Joyce, 
Auden,  Edith  Sitwell,  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Graham 
e  and  Ian  Fleming.  There  comes  a  time  when  modern 
rs  cross  the  line  and  become  thought  of  as  classics; 
of  those  listed  above  have  about  reached  that 

poor  performance  in  the  market  does  not  always 
ate  a  downgrading  in  literary  status .  Thomas  Hardy 
Dseph  Conrad  were  very  high  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  and 
ices  have  fallen  sharply  in  real  terms,  this  has 
ng  to  do  with  a  loss  of  status .  But  the  casualty  list 
glish  authors  and  poets  resulting  from  an  academic 
11  as  popular  reconsideration  is  long  and  includes 
rd  Kipling,  John  Galsworthy,  Hugh  Walpole,  J.  M. 
e,  Isherwood,  Edmund  Blunden  and  John  Masefield. 
tendency  of  book-collectors  in  the  United  States  is 
ery  strongly  towards  more  modern  authors- in  other 
into  a  higher  risk  area-and  this  makes  it  especi- 
important  to  be  abreast  of  the  changes  in  fashion 
are  affecting  the  market.  As  it  is,  author-biblio- 
lies,  which  are  indispensible  to  both  dealers  and 
ctors,  can  be  extremely  complicated.  But,  in  the 
d  States  particularly  dealers  now  make  an  issue  of 
Dst  trivial  ' points ' -minute  variations,  for  exam- 
within  an  edition  arising  simply  from  mechanical 


effects  in  the  course  of  a  print  run  which  have  no 
bibliographical  interest.  These  points  can  be  used  to 
establish  degrees  of  rarity  within  an  edition  and  of 
course  a  price-structure  to  go  with  it . 

The  1890s  and  1930s  were  periods  of  feverish  investment 
activity  in  first  editions.  Although  each  author  as 
well  as  each  book  within  his  overall  output,  and  often 
particular  copies  within  an  edition,  has  its  own  price- 
history,  a  portfolio  of  American  first  editions  includ- 
ing works  by  Sherwood  Anderson,  Sinclair  Lewis ,  William 
Faulkner ,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  John  Steinbeck  performed 
less  than  half  as  well  from  1950  to  1978  (up  just  over 
400%)  as  a  group  of  English  first  editions  of  works  by 
Aldous  Huxley ,  Joseph  Conrad,  W.  B.  Yeats,  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
James  Joyce,  which  rose  by  just  over  900%.  Over  the  last 
two  years  the  position  seems  to  have  reversed  with  some 
American  authors  doing  better  than  their  English  coun- 
terparts. A  list  of  American  authors  now  in  greater 
demand  would  include  William  Carlos  Williams,  Hart 
Crane,  John  Crow  Ransom,  Nathaniel  West,  Wallace 
Stevens,  Ernest  Hemingway ,  Henry  Miller,  William  Faulk- 
ner, Dashiell  Hammett  and  Raymond  Chandler.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  first  edition  was  reasonably  large  -  as 
was  the  case  with  the  two  last-named- the  dust-jacket 
becomes  an  object  of  greater  importance  in  terms  of 
market  value  than  the  book  itself.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
two  copies  of  the  same  book,  one  with  a  pristine  dust- 
jacket  and  the  other  without,  to  sell  for  $5,000  and 
$1,000  respectively.  The  obsession  with  condition  is  of 
long  standing  and  investors  in  the  finest  copies  will 
invariably  see  the  better  performance . 

An  inscription  by  Joseph  Conrad  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
'Victory'  to  Ada  and  Jack  Galsworthy .  Sold  for  £520  in  April 

1979.  A  form  of  inscription  byT.  S.  Eliot  in  the  first  edition 
of  one  of  his  Ariel  Poems.  Numbers  1-8  fetched£130  in  December 

1980.  Three  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  J .  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
'The  Lord  of  the  Rings  ' ,  the  frst  signed  by  the  author  with  a 
greeting  in  Feanorian  script,  sold  for £2,  700  in  December  1980. 
Henry  Miller  '  s  '  Black  Spring'  made  £180  in  1978  but  would  be  at 
least  double  that  figure  today. 


A  SONG  FOR 
SIMEON 
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BEN  NICHOLSON 


Ben  Nicholson  once  described  the  hand  to  mouth 
existence  that  he  and  Barabara  Hepworth  lived  in 
I  in  the  1930s  as  being  a  time  when  they  had  to  depend 
on  'half  a  dozen  collectors  who  came  round  once  a 
year  or  so,  and  either  they  bought  something  or  they 
didn '  t ,  and  then  they  went  away,  and  that  was  that '  . 

It  was  not  until  1959  when  Sotheby's  held  their  first 
ever  sale  of  Modern  British  Paintings  that  Nicholson '  s 
work  was  offered  to  a  wider  public .  This  was  an  occasion 
for  great  excitement  and  not  a  little  apprehension  as 
dealers  and  collectors  packed  the  auction  room.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  collection  to  be  sold  was  that  of  E .  C . 
Gregory  a  highly  respected  and  discriminating  collector 
and  that,  in  the  event,  the  auction  proved  to  be  a  success 
only  £140  was  bid  for  an  abstract  painted  in  1945  and 
Project  for  Two  Forms  painted  the  following  year  made 
£440.  An  indication  of  preference  at  that  time  for 
figurative  work  is  reflected  in  the  £1.300  paid  for  a  1930 
still-life. 

In  spite  of  his  secure  international  status  it  was  not 
until  1971  that  more  realistic  prices  were  paid  for  this 
greatest  of  British  abstract  painters .  In  the  aftermath 
of  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  Nicholson '  s  work  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  London  in  1969  a  growingdemandbegan  tobe 
felt  in  the  auction  rooms.  In  April  1971  a  big  abstract, 
Wicca  measuring  approximately  44  x  62  inches  painted  in 
1953  sold  for  £16,500  and  in  December  1971  a  picture 
called  Aegean  Landscape  which  marked  the  end  of 
Nicholson '  s  oil  on  canvas  work  -  from  1961  on  he  used  the 
mediums  of  carved  and  painted  relief,  wash  drawings  and 


Ben  Nicholson .  Night  Blue  and  Brown  Circle ,  oil  on  carved 
board,  signed,  titled  and  dated  1975  on  thereverse.  It  was  sold 
at  Sotheby' s  London  in  December  1980  for  £18,000. 
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etchings-sold  for£15,000. 

Often  it  is  ludicrous  to  compare  prices  of  diff 
works  over  the  years,  only  apicture  comingup  forau 
more  than  once  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  price 
ment .  But  with  Nicholson  there  is  a  steady  consistei 
quality  and  thought  in  the  small  work  as  well  as  his  1 
reliefs  and  paintings  which  make  a  comparison  of  p 
worthwhile .  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  steady  price  levi 
set  for  Nicolson's  work,  culminating  in  1979  whe 
pictures  painted  in  Cornwall,  Still-life  Mount's 
July  1947  and  Painted  Relief  West  Penwyth ,  November 
sold  at  Sotheby's  for£12,800  and£14,000  respecti'' 

That  this  steady  level  was  expected  to  declin 
reflected  in  the  cautious  estimates  made  by  Sotheb\ 
their  sale  of  Modern  and  Contemporary  Art  on  4  Dec 
1980  when  four  pictures  by  Nicholson  were  offere 
sale.  Each  one  sold  for  prices  well  over  the  hi 
estimate  and  in  particular,  Olive  Grove  painted  in 
1955  and  executed  in  oil  on  carved  board  in  modul 
greens  was  expected  to  fetch  between  £4,000  and  £ 
but  in  fact  sold  for  £11 , 500 . 

Christie's  New  York,  were  even  more  cautious  in 
estimates  of  a  further  four  Nicholsons  auctioned  ea 
last  year  in  their  sale  of  Impressionist  and  M 
paintings  and  Sculpture.  One  of  these,  Box  and  Co 
abstract  painted  in  January  1949 ,  made  S26 , 000  doul 
the  top  estimate  and  another  abstract  painted  a 
later,  5Iate  made  S32 , 000  ,  three  times  the  top  estii 
A  third  important  painting5ti2i-2ife,  December  194 
also  sold  at  the  same  time  .  It  was  executed  soon  afte 
war  in  multiple  variations  of  colour  and  form,  anc 
picture  which  proves  above  all  that  the  war  had 
nothing  to  damage  the  imagination  blossoming  in  th 
'  30s  when  the  London  art  world  drew  Mondriaan  and  o 
to  join  a  scene  which  included  Henry  Moore  and  Ba 
Hepworth  and  where  lively  ideas  were  promoted  in  C 
the  international  survey  of  constructive  art  edit 
Nicholson  together  with  J  .  L .  Martin  and  Naom  Gabo 
still-life  was  expected  to  realise  around  S20 , 000  a 
the  event  made  S60 , 000  . 

The  excitement  generated  by  the  Ford  collectic 
predominantly  Impressionist  paintings  recently 
tioned  and  the  Chrysler  collection  of  later  works 
eluding  paintings  by  Picasso  and  Braque  which  brok- 
previous  price  records  has  given  a  new  impetus  t( 
modern  art  market .  The  impetus  has  made  itself  felt  i 
market  for  pictures  such  as  those  by  Nicholson  which 
not  featured  in  either  auction  but  which  rate  as  equa 
international  importance.  For,  from  the  '50s  wh 
period  of  one  international  success  followed  anc 
with  exhibitions  in  Washington,  New  York,  Dal 
Amsterdam,  London,  Stockholm  and  many  more,  and 
several  important  awards  and  prizes  to  his  n 
Nicholson's  standing  has  been  recognised  in  Europ« 
in  the  United  States  in  a  league  with  Moore,  Bacoi 
Hockney . 

It  therefore  comes  as  a  surprise  that  a  paintir 
Nicholson  being  auctioned  by  Christie  '  s  on  13  March 
has  been  put  into  their  Modern  British  Sale  and 
feeling  is  still  that  an  early  Cornish  Landscap 
abstract-flgurative  style  such  as  this  one  of  the 
'20s  isof  British  interestonly.  It  remains  to  be  see; 
accurate  their  estimate  of  between  £6,000  and  £8 
will  prove  .  In  view  of  present  trends  it  could  be  tho 
to  be  conservative .  ' 
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te  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  cahochon 
ethysts;  and  the  once  popular  combination 
oral  and  onyx,  with  pave-set  diamonds. 

>p  right) 

e  enamel,  gold  and  diamond  set  buckle 
late  1960s. 

<ove  right) 

idant  and  chain  of  textured  gold,  specially 
citrines  and  pave-set  diamonds.  The 
vy,  solid  look  is  no  longer  part  of  the 
tchinsky  range. 


Kutchinsky:  portrait  of a  modem  jeweller 


From  the  window-gazers  glued  to  the 
sparkhng  shopfront  of  Kutchinsky,  in 
Knightsbridge,  London,  come  dreamy 
voices  making  serious  if  imaginary  choices 
from  the  sumptuous  jewels  on  display.  From 
the  window-gazers,  jewels  may  be  the  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of;  for  the  Kutchinskys  it 
is  a  way  of  life.  In  the  Knightsbridge  branch,  I 
am  introduced  first  to  the  two  founders  of  the 
business,  the  brothers  Solomon  and  Joe 
Kutchinsky,  who  insist  modestly  that  their 
function  now  is  only  to  keep  a  general  eye  on 
things.  As  I  settle  down  to  talk  to  Joe's  son, 
Paul,  his  father  is  doing  just  that :  hovering  like 


a  particularly  jovial  and  benevolent  uncle, 
sprinkhng  the  conversation  with  colourful 
sayings  and  stories.  Paul  concentrates  on  the 
diamond  and  gem  side,  the  buying  and  the 
designs.  He  is  passionate  about  the  business, 
and  spent  school  and  university  holidays  in  the 
workshop,  so  he  also  has  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  His  brother,  Roger,  is 
the  accountant  and  looks  after  administration. 
While  they  try  to  define  their  jobs,  I  have  my 
first  taste  of  the  type  of  family  discussion  that 
propels  the  daily  business  along.  In  fact,  they 
all  do  a  bit  of  everything. 

Kutchinsky  has  won  a  name  for  itself  for 
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(Left) 

Finely  carved  coral,  gold  and  diamond  bangle 
and  earrings  show  Kutchinsky's  achievements 
in  developing  hardstone  jewellery. 

(Left,  above) 

Gold,  diamonds  and  rubies.  Small  coloured 
stones  are  combined  with  flexible,  openwork 
settings  on  the  newest  Kutchinsky  jewels. 


(Top) 

White  diamonds  set  in  white  gold,  and  yellow 
diamonds  in  yellow  gold,  a  popular  style  about 
five  years  ago.  The  bulky,  stiff  look  has  now 
been  replaced  by  openwork  and  simpler  styles. 

(Above) 

The  start  of  a  lighter  look:  a  young  and 
modem  range  including  this  kind  of  gold  and 
pave-set  diamond  jewellery,  about  five  years 
old. 
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The  newest  range  is  characterised  by  the  use 
of  small  coloured  stones  which  have  returned 
to  fashion  with  a  new  lighter  look,  after  a  long 
gap.  It  was  an  opportune  time  to  look  at  the 
new  jewels,  as  they  seem  to  mark  a  full  circle  in 
Kutchinsky's  designs,  since  at  the  start  of  their 
career  coloured  stones  were  also  widely  used, 
and  then  went  out  of  fashion.  After  their  initial 
breakthrough  in  the  production  of  decorative 
gold  jewellery,  they  looked  around  for  a  new 
way  of  introducing  colour,  always  an  im- 
portant element  in  jewels,  to  replace  the 
coloured  stones.  They  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
enamelling.  One  of  the  oldest  processes  in 
jewel  history,  revived  at  frequent  intervals 
through  the  ages,  it  received  a  new  and 
exciting  treatment  from  Kutchinsky  in  the 
early  1960s.  The  whole  art  had  died  out  in 
England,  and  Kutchinsky  went  to  Stockholm 
to  speak  to  friend  and  colleague  Henry  Bolin. 
Originally  Swedish,  a  branch  of  the  Bolin 
family  had  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  they  eventually  be- 
came jewellers  to  the  Russian  Imperial  court. 
A  branch  in  Stockholm  was  established  at  the 
start  of  the  First  World  War,  and  they  con- 
tinued there  after  the  Russian  Revolution.  The 
Bolins  still  held  the  secrets  of  the  legendary 
Russian  methods  of  enamelling.  One  crafts- 
man from  the  Kutchinsky  workshop  was  sent 
to  Stockholm  to  learn  the  techniques  and 
brought  the  skills  back  to  be  translated  into 
Kutchinsky's  designs.  They  achieved  a  fresh 
look  which  was  enormously  successful  and  set 
a  trend  throughout  the  jewel  trade. 

Constant  pressure  to  change  was  felt  most 
strongly  when  several  years  later,  the  Italians 
mass-produced  enamel  jewels.  Kutchinsky 
dropped  the  idea  and  embarked  on  the  next 
innovation  which  had  been  quietly  developing 
in  the  workshop.  It  had  all  started  one  day 
when  they  tried  to  enhance  a  lapis  lazuli  watch 
dial  with  a  diamond.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  drill  a  hole  in  the  lapis,  and  using  a  copper 
tube  it  took  eight  hours.  The  search  was  on  for 
a  method  of  drilling  into  hardstone  and  they 
discovered  and  improved  another  old  process, 
a  tool  impregnated  with  diamond  dust.  Even- 
tually they  had  tools  specially  made  to  enable 
hardstones  to  be  carved  or  filed  easily  and 
quickly.  Using  the  new  tool  the  same  eight 
hour  hole  took  two  seconds  to  drill  and  this 
opened  the  door  to  a  new  method  of  adding 
colour  to  the  shop  window.  Enamels  were 
superseded  by  an  exciting  range  of  coloured 
hardstones;  the  honey  coloured  tiger's  eye, 
coral,  black  onyx,  deep  blue,  gold-speckled 
lapis  lazuli,  striated  green  melachite,  tur- 
quoise, even  jet,  were  all  sculpted,  carved  and 
polished  to  a  new  brightness  by  still  more 
tools.  It  had  taken  some  time  to  develop  but 
hardstone  jewellery  exploded  into  a  lively  new 
fashion  and  took  off  world  wide.  For  about  ten 
years  the  fashion  continued  until  they  felt  it 
had  run  its  course,  and  now  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  hardstone  in  Kutchinsky's  windows.  In  the 
workshop,  the  places  at  the  bench  for  the 
special  craft  are  empty,  the  tools  and  machines 
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are  still,  and  drawers  of  fragments  of  raw 
materials  are  ready  for  the  next  revival  in 
another  form.  This  is  the  jeweller's  art.  Once 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  discontinue  a 
line  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  idea,  they  are 
firm  on  the  decision,  and  would  not  now 
produce  an  item  of  hardstone  jewel-lery  even 
for  a  special  request. 

Running  parallel  to  all  these  innovations 
conventional  diamond  jewellery  forms  a  large 
part  of  their  repertoire.  For  some  time,  the 
diamonds  were  all  pave-set,  literally  paved  like 
cobblestones  to  create  a  dense  covering  of 
closely  set  stones,  yet  another  version  of  a  mid- 
Victorian  fashion.  One  extension  of  this  idea 
was  to  set  white  diamonds  in  white  gold,  and 
yellow  diamonds  in  yellow  gold.  Matching  the 
yellow  diamonds  proved  a  challenge  for  the 
workshop.  Now  in  typical  manner,  pave  set- 
ting has  been  completely  abandoned  in  the 
Kutchinsky  workshop  and  continuing  de- 
velopments in  platinum  jewellery,  mixing 
diamonds  and  coloured  stones,  have  led  to  this 
year's  elegant  new  range. 

They  hasten  to  tell  me  that  although  it  is 
their  job  to  introduce  new  designs  and  stop 
others,  their  customers  do  not  behave  in  a 
similar  fashion,  but  can  go  on  wearing  hard- 
stone jewellery,  or  pave-set  diamonds  for  many 
years  to  come.  Their  gradual  changes  mean 
that  consecutive  ranges  can  be  worn  together. 

The  last  three  years  have  seen  the  revival  of 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  and  even  a  short 
attempt  at  using  amethysts,  in  styles  where  the 
stones  were  the  main  focal  point.  Now  the 
move  is  towards  flexibility,  a  lighter  look, 
achieved  with  the  use  of  small  coloured  stones 
balanced  by  openwork,  trellis  settings  or  rich 
gold,  suitable  for  day  or  evening  wear.  They 
use  only  18-carat  gold  for  their  jewels,  9-carat 
gold  is  not  really  gold  at  all  but  just  brass. 

There  is  also  an  entirely  new  range  of  high 
fashion  platinum  jewelled  watches.  Their  own 
watches  combine  the  technical  know-how  of 
the  best  Swiss  manufacturers  who  make  the 


movements  and  the  Kutchinsky  expertise 
jewellery  making.  They  also  stock  watches  \ 
Chopard  and  Delaneau. 

From  the  present  range,  we  turn  to  tl 
future.  Their  main  intention  is  to  keep  sta^ 
dards  high,  and  never  to  cut  corners,  especiall 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  difficult  eco^ 
omic  times.  Joe  emphatically  states  that  th< 
would  far  rather  lower  their  profit  margii 
than  lower  their  standards.  In  the  trade  at  tl 
moment,  the  pressure  is  certainly  to  take  sho 
cuts,  use  less  expensive  materials,  and  i 
reduce  costs  and  retail  prices  generally,  bi 
Kutchinsky  is  not  competing  with  High  Stre« 
jewellers  and  is  firmly  taking  the  opposite  lir 
of  action.  They  will  keep  on  their  road  towarc 
improved  quality  and  technology  and  tl 
creation  of  individual  goods  with  the  distini 
tive  Kutchinsky  look.  They  know  that  they  ca 
promise  this  for  the  future,  because  they  ha\ 
their  own  workshop,  and  do  not  have  to  rely  o 
outside  workers.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  vital  facto 
in  this  day  and  age,  especially  in  giving  servic( 
which  leads  Joe  and  Paul  to  one  of  their 
bones  of  contention. 

Joe  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  retailers  telling  th 
customers  that  repairs  take  several  days  o 
weeks;  he  deplores  the  idea  of  long  deliver 
dates  from  factories  in  general  and  believe 
they  are  unnecessary.  Sadly,  he  bemoans  tl 
state  of  British  workmanship  and  attitude 
work.  He  continued :  'We  have  a  saying  her 
the  impossible  takes  five  minutes  longer 

Because  of  the  set-up,  each  salesman  knoi 
exactly  what  can  be  done  and  how  long  it  w 
take,  rather  than  Joe's  description  of  the  usu< 
performance  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  where  th 
salesman  has  to  ask  the  manager,  who  has  1 
telephone  someone  else,  who  has  to  contai^ 
somewhere  else,  and  everyone  is  waiting  f<  ^ 
answers  and  service.   Once  a  Kutchinsi 
salesman  sits  down  with  a  customer  he  is  in  fu 
charge,  and  does  not  come  to  ask  the  advice  ( 
one  of  the  others;  no  one  interferes.  The 
believe  in  giving  full  responsibility  to  the 
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s  staff  in  this  respect  which  in  turn  inspires 
ifidence  in  the  customer.  Kutchinsky  offers 
1  service,  with  no  frustrating  bureaucracy 
i  no  arguments  with  the  customers.  No 
irantees  are  given,  because  their  mark 
ich  is  on  every  piece  is  their  guarantee.  'It 
es  a  long  time  to  build  a  name,  and  a  very 
irt  time  to  break  it',  Paul  assures  me.  It 
ms  to  be  a  simple  and  efficient  policy. 
Vhat  about  the  customers?  They  emphasise 
t  everyone  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
e  opposed  to  the  idea  of  building  up  the 
ige  of  a  famous  clientele.  Ultimately,  the 
tchinskys  aim  to  create  enduring,  timeless 
es,  jewels  of  the  finest  quality.  Showing 
e  again  that  huge  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
iness,  they  conjure  up  visions  of  future 
.erations  and  their  conceptions  of 
itchinsky'  as  one  old  master  craftsman, 
ked  away  in  his  workshop,  turning  out  all 
se  pieces  alone.  Nothing  could  be  further 
*  m  the  truth,  for  their  output  depends  on 
cialists  and  a  team  of  creative  and  skilled 
pie,  and  a  shrewd  business  sense, 
suggested  that  they  might  be  on  their  way 
'ards  this  aim,  as  fairly  often  their  jewels 
e  appearing  in  major  London  salerooms. 
;  catalogue  entries  always  stressed  that  the 
zes  were  by  Kutchinsky.  They  had  heard 
aething  about  this.  Usually,  it  is  the  more 
iitional  diamond  pieces  that  are  put  up  for 
tion  or  jewels  such  as  textured  gold  earclips 
ings.  As  the  stones  and  workmanship  are 
ays  of  a  very  high  standard,  the  pieces  are 
hing  'healthy'  prices,  according  to  sale- 
m  experts.  But  they  could  not  as  yet  place 
value  on  the  name,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
oes  hand  in  hand  with  quality.  It  is  certainly 
ep  in  the  right  direction, 
r'hey  fervently  wish,  above  all,  that  their 
els  will  survive  as  the  finest  examples  of  the 
that  their  designs  and  technology  will 
e  them  very  firmly  in  the  mid-twentieth 
tury  and  that  the  Kutchinskys  will  have 
ed  a  place  in  jewel  history. 


ht,  above) 

•monds  and  emeralds  set  in  platinum, 
the  latest  range,  including  one  of  the 
Kutchinsky  jewelled  watches. 

ht) 

bracelet  set  with  diamonds  and 
'raids  which  proved  an  extremely  good 
er  and  was  considered  very  modem  for  its 
,  produced  about  eight  years  ago. 

Yt) 

beginning  of  the  smaller,  lighter  pendant, 
king  the  tail  end  of  the  fashion  for  carved 
I.  The  butterfly  motif  was  one  of  the 
fully  chosen  concessions  to  fashion.  The 
t  design  and  pave-set  diamonds  were  still 
se  five  or  six  years  ago. 
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(Right) 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Parker  and  daughter, 
Susan,  in  the  Austin  House. 

(Below,  centre) 

Needlepoint  chair  with  Turkey,  created  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  Julia  Fish  and  presented  to 
the  Parkers  in  1976.  One  year  was  required 
for  the  completion  of  this  work,  and  the  Havell 
Great  American  Cock  Male  was  the  model. 

(Below,  left) 

jf.  jf.  Audubon.  Eider  Duck,  painted 
in  Maine,  1833,  chromolithograph  by 
Julius  Bien,  New  York,  1860. 


(Below) 

American  Flamingo,  chromolithographed 
by  Julius  Bien,  New  York,  1860.  Part 
of  a  complete  set  of  Audubon-Bien 
chromolithographs  purchased  in  1976. 

(Bight) 

J.  J.  Audubon.  American  Robin,  drawn  from 
nature,  engraved,  printed  and  coloured  by 
R.  Havell,  1836.  Acquired  for  $7, 700. 

(Far  right) 

J.  J.  Audubon.  Barn  Owl,  drawn  from  natur 
engraved,  printed  and  coloured  by  R.  Havei 
1833. 


Maureen  T.  Hillpot 


Research  by  Mary  Bell  Hart 


Dale  Parker,  the  quintessential  Texan 


I 


When  the  gavel  rang  down  on  Audubon's 
The  Great  Heron  on  27  September  1980 
at  Sotheby's  New  York,  Dale  Parker  did  not 
have  it.  Even  he,  this  great  Audubon  collector, 
was  surprised  at  the  $30,000  for  this  famous 
print.  It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who  loves 
Audubon  more  than  this  quiet,  extremely 
knowledgeable  Texas  doctor  who  had  success- 
fully bid  to  a  record  for  the  American  Wild 
Turkey  at  $18,500  last  June-and  had  also  won 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  New  York  Society's 
Collection  in  that  sale. 

John  James  Audubon  is,  in  so  many  ways, 
suited  to  Texas.  In  1845  he  spent  six  months 
drawing  and  collecting  in  central  Texas.  With 
the  Texas  Rangers  he  roamed  the  country  and 
looked  for  the  big  cats.  The  Audubon  cougars, 
ocelots  and  jaguars  were  all  shot  within  riding 
distance  of  the  Parker  ranch.  Doctor  Parker 
and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  started  as  most  collec- 


tors do -in  an  innocent  way.  The  family  bail 
stands  in  the  small  central  Texas  town  ( 
Taylor,  and  Dale  and  Marilyn  decided  not ; 
hang  the  traditional  Western  art  in  it.  The 
vvanted  something  Texan,  but  something  moi, 
universal.  Several  of  Audubon's  folio-size 
Texas  quadrupeds  were  it.  That  was  tt 
beginning  of  one  of  the  largest  Auduboi 
collections  in  the  country. 

But  many  people  have  Audubons;  tt 
Audubon  Society  has  over  one  million  men 
bers.  What  makes  the  Parkers  different?  One 
the  true  love  for  the  Naturalist;  the  other  is  th; 
way  the  Audubon  prints  are  seen,  hung  an 
enjoyed  in  the  Parker  home  in  Austin,  in  th 
ranch  in  the  Texas  hill  country,  in  Dale 
medical  quarters  and  in  the  bank  in  Taylor. 

Parker's  knowledge  of  Audubon's  work  has 
of  course,  increased  tremendously  since  hi 
bought  that  fateful  print  15  years  ago.  He  nov 
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at  least  half  of  the  435  Double  Elephant 
0  plates  of  'The  Birds  of  America'  (often 
isidered  to  be  America's  greatest  book)  and 
lost  all  the  prints.  Tucked  away  in  his 
ary  are  complete  octavo  editions  of  the 
rds'  and  the  'Quadrupeds'.  Smaller  in  size 
n  the  folio,  lithographed  in  Philadelphia  or 
w  York  instead  of  engraved  in  London,  sets 
hese  later  'Miniatures'  are  now  rare  because 
years  books  have  been  cannibalised  for 
ividual  plates.  There  are  working  copies  of 
tes  in  process,  with  pencil  notations  on  the 
k  noting  changes  to  be  made.  Knowing 
at  they  meant,  Dale  has  a  number  of 
:oloured  octavo  birds  and  folio  animals,  left 
;r  when  the  prints  were  originally  struck  and 
jlected  by  collectors  craving  only  the  beauti- 
y  coloured  and  finished  prints. 
n  the  Austin  house,  the  Audubons  domi- 
:e-the  marvellous  Wild  Turkey,  Male, 
dubon's  first  plate  and  favourite  drawing, 
>  pride  of  place  in  the  living  room ;  the  dining 
)m  presents  j4wen<:a«  Flamingo,  Old  Male, 
well  as  tht  Mallard  Duck  by  Julius  Bien  and 
ee  different  hummingbirds. 
A^t  the  ranch  the  Texas  quadrupeds  beloved 
Audubon,  still  inhabit  the  surrounding 
antryside.  The  javalina,  called  by  Audubon 
Collared  Peccary,  and  known  to  us  as  a 


(Above) 

Opened  book  showing  the  Virginian  Partridge, 
comparison  of  1860  chromolithograph  and 
earlier  Havell  copper  engraving.  The 
chromolithograph  is  part  of  a  collection 
presented  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  'Loyal  citizens  of  New  Jersey' in  1861. 
The  comparison  is  shown  for  'interest'  only 
because  it  is  Dr.  Parker's  opinion  that  the  two 
media  are  very  different  and  important 
artistic  expressions. 


ferocious  pig,  hangs  in  the  dining  room.  This 
was  Audubon's  first  Texas  quadruped  and  was 
drawn  from  an  exotic  specimen  sent  him  by  an 
Englishman  collecting  in  Texas  in  1840.  The 
charming  Common  Mouse  eating  a  piece  of 
cheese  hangs  in  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

Hanging  in  the  bank  in  Taylor  is  a  large 
print  of  the  Wild  Turkey  Hen,  one  of  William 
Lizar's  prints  of  the  female  turkey.  Lizar  was 
Audubon's  original  engraver  and  only  en- 
graved the  first  ten  Audubon  prints.  The  Red 
Texan  Wo//" hangs  in  the  executive  office;  this 
among  all  the  Texas  quadrupeds  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable. 

The  office  is  a  small  museum,  there  are  33 
Audubons  in  the  public  areas,  including  the 
Mocking  Bird  and  the  White  Headed  Eagle. 
Havell's  engraving  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow, 
published  in  1829,  is  signed  by  Lucy  Aud- 
ubon. This  is  the  only  print  bearing  her  name. 
To  see  how  prices  have  changed,  see  the 
following  table: 

Bird  1978  1980 

Baltimore  Oriole  $1,900  $4,400 

Virginian  Partridge  $1,800  $5,500 

Blue  Crane  or  Heron  $3 , 700  $7,250 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Dale 
and  Marilyn  Parker  Collectio  is  uhe  Audubon 
chromolithographics  by  Julias  Bien,  Only  49 
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(Above) 

y.y.  Audubon.  Red-headed  Duck, 
drawn  from  nature,  engraved,  printed  and 
coloured  by  R.  Havell,  1836.  Purchased  by 
Dr.  Parker  at  Sotheby's,  September  1980 
Audubon  sale  for  $5,225. 


(Below) 

y.  y.  Audubon.  Mallard  Duck, 
drawn  from  nature,  engraved,  printed 
and  coloured  by  R.  Havell,  1834. 


sets  are  known  today,  meaning  they  are  tl 
rarest  of  the  'Birds'.  Doctor  Parker  has  owne 
four,  and  he  feels  strongly  that  the  excellerx 
and  artistic  quality  of  Audubon's  incomplei 
Bien  chromoliths  edition  has  been  gross 
underrated.  As  owner  of  Havell  engraving 
Bowen  hand-coloured  lithographs,  as  well  ; 
the  Bien  chromoliths,  Parker  insists  strong 
that  these  different  mediums  should  never  \ 
compared  as  to  which  is  'the  finest'. 

Havell's  engravings  always  had  a  larj 
following.  The  connoisseurs  of  that  day  high;|'^ 
regarded  copper  engraving,  considering  it  tl 
only  way  to  produce  highest  quality  prints 
Chromolithography  was  still  in  its  infancy  ilj^ 
England  and  Europe,  and  had  not  bee 
introduced  into  America  at  all  when  Audubf 
began  to  look  for  an  American  publisher 
1826.  His  choice  of  the  Londoner,  Robe 
Havell,  Jr.,  was  inspired.  Havell's  ability  i 
combine  line  engraving,  etching  and  aquatiiP 
to  reproduce  Audubon's  original  drawin|i  iS 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  Audubon  f* 
fame.  Havell  was  a  genius  with  the  engravir 
tool,  and  today  a  complete  set  of  his  folio  bird 
rarely  for  sale,  will  command  over  $1  million  ^ 

Havell's  father,  a  master  engraver,  coloure' 
the  prints  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  tweh 
years  Havell  needed  to  complete  the  bird  folif  n 
Doctor  Parker  has  most  of  these  early  platj 
and  several  of  the  first  ten  done  by  Lizar  i# 
Edinburgh. 

In  Dale  Parker's  estimation,  a  critic's  a{ 
preciation  of  Havell's  ability  to  reproducfi 
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jdubon's  drawings  with  a  softness  that 
atched  his  watercolours  has  blinded,  or 
ejudiced,  the  equally  fine  work  of  Julius 
en  in  his  medium.  A  process  using  different 
.ours  on  separate  stones  to  form  a  complete 
lage,  'chromolithographic'  was  not  even  used 
til  1837  when  Audubon's  original  bird  folio 
been  almost  completed  by  Havell.  He 
d  already  come  to  America  with  his  'Great 
ork'  when  an  English  printer  introduced 
romolithography  to  Boston  in  1840. 
Bien,  trained  in  Germany,  had  to  match  the 
btle  colour  of  Audubon's  original  drawings  - 
well  as  the  quality  of  Havell's  aquatints  - 
ished  20  years  before  Bien  was  commis- 
)ned  by  John  Woodhouse  Audubon.  He 
mbined  lithographic  transfer  to  reproduce 
.veil's  engraved  lines  with  a  series  of  separa- 
ins  using  transparent  inks  which,  when  laid 
lon  one  another,  reproduced  many  shades  of 
lour  and  gave  depth  to  the  print.  Bien  did  all 
is  using  six  basic  colours  for  an  image,  often 
eding  more  than  25  separate  stones.  In  his 
en  collection.  Doctor  Parker  has  two  copies 
the  Turkey  which  are  different,  one  printed 
th  a  greater  number  of  stones.  When  the 
veil  image  was  transferred  to  stone,  Bien 
metimes  altered  it  and  added  colour.  He  also 
nplified  some  prints  to  suit  himself,  and  has 
en  criticised  for  it.  Yet,  Bien'sMa/e  Turkey 
int  in  the  Parker  Collection  is  much  more 
lourful  than  Havell's  famous  first  plate. 
Paper  quality  is  another  difference  between 
ivell  and  Bien.  Each  Havell  engraving  was 
inted  on  hand-made  Whatman  paper,  water- 
irked  with  the  year  it  was  executed,  then 
nd-coloured,  making  each  print  very  expen- 
e  indeed.  Since  all  the  work  on  the  chro- 
)lithographs  was  tested,  and  samples  run, 
pensive  paper  was  ridiculous.  So  Julius  Bien 

Ied  a  strong,  heavy,  but  less  expensive  paper 
_iich  could  take  repeated  pressings.  Errors 
be  corrected  on  stone  and  larger  number  of 
pressions  made.  Less  pressure  is  necessary 
the  stones  outlast  the  engraving  plate. 
Dale  Parker  believes  these  loose  sheets  of 
ompleted  Bien  prints  have  been  a  main 
ase  for  the  rejection  of  Bien's  work, 
idubon's  biographer  felt  the  Bien  chro- 
)liths  were  'much  inferior  to  the  original 
nd-coloured  engravings'.  But  Parker  feels 
at  Bien  was  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  he  is  the 
)neer  in  advocating  Bien's  work  to  be  judged 
the  frame  of  the  medium. 
As  Audubon  passionately  printed  America's 
;at  wildlife,  so  does  Dale  Parker  perpetuate 
i  talent;  he  really  loves  Audubon.  Audubon 
uld  be  pleased. 

otographs:  Ron  Dorsey. 
hove  right) 

y.  Audubon.  Swallow-tailed  Hawk, 
graved  by  R.  Havell,  1836. 

ight) 

J.  Audubon.  Frigate  Pelican, 
graved,  printed 
d  coloured  by  R.  Havell,  1835. 
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Colin  Banks 


MURALS  AT  NATH  DWARA 


A  unique  view  of  the  ritual  of  Indian  temple  painting, 
never  before  seen  in  the  West 


(Top) 

A  senior  assistant  working  on  a  lintel. 
These  paintings  show  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Krishna. 

(Above) 

The  'Sun  Window'  in  the  Lotus  court. 
The  coconuts  are  for  ceremonial 
puja  offerings. 


(Above  and  right) 

Mr.  Sharma  working  on  the  faces.  It  seems 
that,  as  well  as  the  traditional  'idealised'  lips 
and  eyes,  an  even  softer  look  has  come  into 


/is  they  did  with  the  administration  of  many  ^' 
±\_  Indian  principalities  the  British  left  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  temple  states  in  thi  i'"'* 
hands  of  the  temple  administrators.  These 
temples  were  again  like  princely  courts  in  that 
appointments  both  secular  and  clerical  were' 
often  hereditary.  At  the  head  is  usually  a' 
descendant  of  the  temple's  founder  and  to  him 
personally  accrues  all  the  wealth  of  the  temple 
and  obligations  to  its  servants,  adherents  and 
worshippers.  However,  unlike  the  princi 
palities,  the  social  structure  and  wealth  of  the 
temples  remain,  much  as  they  were  before 
independence,  untouched  by  redistribution, 
outside  authority  or  reform. 

Nath  Dwara  in  Rajasthan  is  one  such  private 
temple:  here  built  around  a  400-year-old| 
image  of  the  penultimate  incarnation  of  Vish-j 
nu,  Krishna  (the  last  one  was  Buddha,  bull 
there  is  one  more  to  come).  Krishna's  great 
contribution  to  Hindu  theology  is  his  dialogue 
on  Hindu  morals  and  ethics  (purity,  truth, 
self-discipline)  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  In  this  he 
shows  his  brother-in-law  Arjuna  a  way  to 
overcome  his  adversaries  through  a  total  com^ 
mitment,  without  heed  for  the  consequences, 
of  one's  life  to  God. 

All  this  is  central  to  the  form  of  worship  a| 
the  Nath  Dwara  temple.  What  is  central  to  the 
accoutrements  of  worship  (the  hangings  and 
rich  decorations  around  the  shrine,  the  paintj 
ings,  the  emphasis  of  the  pleasures  of  food)  ia 
Krishna's  early  life  which  began  as  the  adopted 
son  of  the  cow-herd  Nanda  (cows  feature  eve^ 
more  than  in  most  other  Hindu  cults).  Theij 
his  pleasures  with  many  milk  maids,  whicH 
graduated  into  a  much-married  middle  agq 
(Rukmini,  Jambavathi,  Sushila,  Satyabhama 
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Indian  painting  recently.  Androgynous 
features  are  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian  filn 
industry,  and  this  is  spreading  into  other 
forms  of  popular  art. 


tser 
Sri 
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hmana  and  a  few  other  brides  were 
bwed  by  16,100  nymphs).  Through  these 
ods  of  his  stay  on  earth  he  battled  with 
ions  on  behalf  of  oppressed  people  and  had 
misunderstanding  with  the  God  Indra 
)  was  pelting  people  with  violent  storms, 
hna  raised  a  mountain  on  his  little  finger 
In  ch  he  held  over  the  people  as  an  umbrella. 
'ii  ;r  much  of  this  physical  and  philosophical 
he  rested  one  day  under  a  bush.  He  was 
E  t  by  a  passing  hunter  in  his  foot,  his  only 
r  -tal  spot.  This  killed  him,  but  for  Hindus 
tiing  is  totally  destroyed,  only  its  outward 
n  changes,  and  again  this  is  embodied  in 
customs  of  the  Nath  Dwara  temple. 


or  the  worshippers,  the  next  significant 
^^jjpt  was  the  birth  of  a  South  Indian  Brahmin, 
labha  {c.  1479 -the  adherents  of  the  sect 
Vallabhachari).  Vallabha  went  on  a  long 
image,  and  on  his  way  he  was  precociously 
essful  at  theological  disputation,  but  of 
e  consequence  Krishna  appeared  before 
and  directed  him  to  preach  'redemption 
ugh  God's  Grace'.  Even  more  central  to 
story  is  that  Vallabha  came  across  a  stone 
ge  of  Krishna  (it  is  called  Sri  Nath-ji)  and 
sed  it.  After  various  vicissitudes  it,  and 
ies  of  it,  are  the  central  objects  of  adoration 
he  several  temples  of  Sri  Nath-ji,  and  the 
pose  of  the  whole  town  of  Nath  Dwara. 

H labha  left  a  considerable  body  of  complex 
ology  behind  him  and  a  direct  line  of 
eritance,  succeeding  in  the  present  head  of 
sect  at  Nath  Dwara,  where  the  original 
"  ige  also  resides, 
wen  before  Vallabha 's  discovery  the  face  of 
image  was  seen  protruding  from  a  moun- 
1  by  a  cow.  Daily  the  cow  gave  milk  to  the 
1  ige  and  soon  the  farmer  gave  chase  to  the 
The  farmer  then  became  a  devotee  and 
de  daily  offerings  to  the  image,  but  it  was 
V  labha  that  put  the  image  on  the  path  to  its 
sent  highly  organised  support  system. 
)ri  Nath-ji  is  now  dressed  lavishly  for  each 


(Far  left,  below) 

A  miniature  of  Sri  Sathji  with 

a  red  scarf  in  his  left  hand, 

and  two  lotus  flowers  in  his  right. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

(Left) 

A  view  of  the  temple  plan  in  a 
Rajasthani  painting  of  c.  1860,  showing 
the  offering  of  food  to  the  image.  The 
plan  today  has  hardly  altered.  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

(Below) 

Painting  in  progress  in  the  Lotus  court. 


season  of  the  year,  and  each  day  woken, 
bathed,  fed,  helped  with  the  herding  of  his 
cows  and  assisted  to  sleep.  These  ritualised 
customs  are  part  of  the  attractions  for  the 
worshippers  -  so  the  celebrations  are  congrega- 
tional, rather  than  individual  as  in  most  Indian 
temple  worship.  The  temple  at  Nath  Dwara  is 
a  rambling  complex  of  structures  with  court- 
yards that  serve  as  assembly  places  for  the 
chosen  members  of  the  faith  (the  sect  do  not 
seek  converts).  The  interconnecting  passage- 
ways are  planned  to  protract  and  heighten  the 
tension  of  the  pilgrims'  approach  to  the 
apotheosis  of  their  souls'  ambition -a  sight  of 
the  image  of  Sri  Nath-ji. 

The  second  web  in  the  temple  complex  is 
the  great  number  of  places  that  are  set  aside  for 
the  preparations  for  particular  ceremonies. 
The  axis  of  these  rooms  is  again  the  image,  and 
they  house  clothing,  jewellery  etc.  The  third 
part  is  the  palace  of  the  dynastic  head  of  the 
sect  with  audience  and  state  rooms  and  private 
chambers  for  him  and  his  family.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  temple  is  the  huge  kitchens  and 
accommodation  for  the  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims  in  daily  attendance.  Finally  there  are 
the  clerical  and  maintenance  quarters  for  the 
many  people  that  live  and  work  in,  and 
organise  the  temple,  including  barracks  and  an 


armoury  for  the  150-strong  private  army. 

All  this  is  enclosed  within  high  walls  pierced 
by  just  two  guard  houses  each  closed  by  huge 
gates  studded  against  the  possible  battering  of 
war  elephants.  But  the  temple  is  the  business 
of  the  whole  town.  Nath  Dwara  is  packed  thick 
around  the  walls,  spreading  down  through 
bazaars  where  pilgrims  can  buy  lithographic, 
wood,  or  stone  reproductions  of  the  image, 
past  food  markets  and  restaurants,  past  pilgrim 
rest  houses,  then  the  artisans'  quarters  that 
provide  the  pottery,  carvings  and  cloth  that  are 
the  expected  mementos  of  a  long  journey  on 
foot;  out  into  the  fields  and  pastures  that 
provide  the  food  for  the  devout. 

The  whole  of  the  Sri  Nath-ji  court  is  a  close- 
knit  pyramidical  social  structure  that  is  mir- 
rored and  symbolised  by  its  architectural 
intricacy.  I  am  told  that  both  have  been 
impenetrable  by  a  European,  and  certainly  by 
cameras,  until  I  took  these  photographs  of  the 
preparations  within  the  temple. 

My  guide,  not  to  say  my  goad,  through  this 
highly  political  maze,  was  a  member  of  a 
family  of  Nath  Dwara  painters:  the  last 
generations  of  which  had  also  been  artists  at 
the  court  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Udaipur.  B.  G. 
Sharma  had,  at  the  behest  of  the  Indian 
Government,  just  completed  a  miniature  on 
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ivory  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen;  this  was 
presented  by  him  to  Prince  Charles  in  Delhi  in 
December  1980. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Sharma  (and  his  son,  who  is 
also  a  painter)  to  look  at  their  ancestors' 
paintings  in  the  luxur}-  Lake  Palace  Hotel  at 
Udaipur.  Not  withstanding  my  feeling  more 
like  a  toad  than  a  prince  in  those  fair}'-tale 
surroundings,  some  magic  from  the  past  was 
recovered  as  B.  G.  Sharma  told  me  how  he 
started  to  learn  to  paint  from  the  age  of  five  in 
the  court  tradition,  and  how  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  taught  him.  When  his 
descriptions  and  my  imagination  failed,  the 
paintings  were  there  in  front  of  us  to  people  the 
rooms  we  sat  in.  As  well  as  miniatures,  a 
painter  of  Mr.  Sharma's  lineage  had  to  be 
skilled  in  painting  religious  subjects  on  cloth. 
These  surround  the  image  of  Sri  Nath-ji  and 
show  scenes  from  the  life  of  Krishna.  Nath 
Dwara  supports  over  200  painters  who  not 
only  supply  the  temple  but  also  the  pilgrims. 

B.  G.  Sharma  now  commissions  other 
painters  and  reproduces  their  works  as  well  as 
his  own  on  family  printing  presses;  they  also 
have  a  widespread  distribution  network.  Mr. 
Sharma  has  a  potential  market  of  over  500 
million  people,  for  however  poor  a  leaf- 
covered  hut  may  be  in  India,  against  one  of  it's 
walls  will  be  a  shrine,  a  few  clay  'cyphers'  of 
devotional  figures,  both  humans  and  cows,  a 
joss  stick  or  two,  and  an  off-set  litho  poster  or 
postcard  of  the  family's  favourite  god. 

Mr.  Sharma,  who  although  so  loaded  with 
awards  that  he  is  himself  something  of  a 
national  monument,  was  immensely  moved 
with  both  pleasure  and  pride  when  he  was 
asked  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Sri  Nath-ji  for 
the  Diwali  Festival  on  7  November  1980. 
Everj'  year  the  old  murals  on  the  courtyard 
walls  are  erased  and  a  new  painter  chosen. 
These  paintings  have  never  been  recorded  and 
B.  G.  Sharma  was  anxious  that  his  should  be 
both  photographed  and  published  and  I  was  to 
be  the  means  to  this  end. 

I  stayed  for  some  days  in  a  pilgrim  hostel  at 


the  edge  of  the  town  whilst  the  new  paintings 
were  brought  to  a  finished  state  in  the  week 
before  Diwali.  Some  delicate  negotiation  was 
being  conducted  at  the  temple  court,  whilst  I 
now  suspect  I  was  being  exposed  to  people  in 
the  town,  so  they  would  consider  me  not 
absolutely  an  appalling  white-faced  foreigner. 

One  evening  I  was  granted  an  audience  with 
His  Holiness  Goswami  Tilkayat  Shri  Govind- 
lalji  Maharaj.  The  gates  were  opened,  court- 
yards crossed,  high  walls  scaled  by  endless 
steps,  corridors  and  anti-rooms  breached  if  not 
actually  defiled  by  my  approach,  all  terminat- 
ing in  a  long,  red  pillared  audience  room.  The 
spaces  between  the  pillars  were  hung  with 
curtains,  one  end  of  the  room  furnished  with 
Edwardian  mahogany  and  rose  wood,  a  long 
table  covered  with  a  tasseled  embroidered 
cloth  and  some  chairs  that  I  increasingly 
longed  to  sit  on. 

The  other  end  of  the  room  had  a  few  low 
book  shelves,  a  small  transistor  radio  and  all 
centred  around  a  broad  carpet.  Either  side  of 
the  carpet  sat  temple  officials,  town  elders,  a 
doctor  of  Indian  medicine  and  other  visiting 
luminaries  of  the  sect.  I  was  seated  with  great 
courtesy  and  discomfort  on  the  floor  at  one  end 
of  the  carpet,  cushioned  at  the  other  end  was 
His  Holiness,  the  head  of  the  Sri  Nath-ji  sect. 

During  the  following  ceremony  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  assembly  as  'purified  and 
reborn'.  This  was  imperative  if  I  was  to  be 
allowed  into  the  sacred  places  of  the  temple. 
Early  next  day  I  was  escorted  to  just  outside 
the  temple  gates  and  bidden  to  wait  until 
papers  permitting  me  to  enter  were  signed. 
Another  hour  and  I  was  past  the  first  guards 
and  in  the  outer  courtyards,  but  relieved  of  my 
camera  on  the  way.  A  second  hour  and  I  had 
edged  into  an  inner  courtyard,  past  soldiers 
shouldering  ancient  rifles. 

By  this  time  I  had  been  joined  by  a  great 
crowd  of  pilgrims.  Some  had  clearly  travelled  a 
distance  and  many  regarded  me  with  unease  if 
not  hostility.  My  sponsors  appeared  to  be  busy 
smoothing  down  people  who  had  been  over- 


looked  in  the  debates  leading  to  my  entranc 
the  temple:  and  the  sight  of  a  camera  I  r 
understand  could  well  have  lead  to  some  v 
ruffled  acolytes.  After  a  further  wait  I 
amongst  a  very  select  group  in  a  small  barn 
the  facing  wall  were  carriage  doors.  My  gu 
just  had  time  to  rub  home  that  my  companii 
were  about  to  experience  the  fulfillment 
their  life's  religious  aspirations  when 
double  doors  opened  and  we  all  poured  into 
next  room  to  fulfill  them. 

We  were  in  a  similar  barn-like  hall  to  the  ( 
I  had  just  left,  again  with  carriage  doors  on 
far  side,  but  opening  on  its  width  to  the  anci 
house  of  the  Krishna  image.  Over  the  head; 
the  very  privileged,  but  very  excited  fev 
could  see  jewels,  cloths  and  paintings  aroL> 
the  stone  deity.  But  almost  at  once  the  far  se 
doors  were  pulled  back  and  the  crowd  tha 
had  seen  earlier  poured  across  the  last  cou 
yard,  sweeping  me  out. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  I  was  shown  the  gr^ 
kitchens  and  quarters  that  provide  for  t 
pilgrims ;  and  the  library  -  seemingly  a  treasi 
house  of  early  Sanskrit  manuscripts.  T 
feeding  of  the  pilgrims  from  the  food  proffer 
to  the  Krishna  is  a  very  important  part  of 
cult  and  many  thousands  of  rupees  are  spent 
this  ceremony  daily.  Since  the  food  represei 
the  Hindu  'pleasure  concept'  it  is  varied  as  w 
as  prolific -there  are  said  to  be  56  varieti« 
The  Bhagvad  Gita  teaches  that  the  kind 
food  chosen  distinguishes  between 
sonalities,  and  that  the  right  kind  will  incre; 
life,  energy,  strength,  health,  cheerfulness  a 
joy.  Krishna  expressly  says  in  the  Purana  th 
jaggery  (sugar),  payesh  (cooked  sweet  crea 
appam  (rice),  modakam  (honey),  curds,  a 
dal  (split  peas)  are  all  food  for  the  gods.  T 
culinary  tour  allowed  the  devotional  flood 
receed  and  it  was  only  then  that  I  could  ta 
these  photographs  of  the  muralists. 

Sixty  painters  were  at  work  under  B.  ( 
Sharma's  direction.  He  was  responsible  for  t 
broad  compositions,  the  arrangement,  colou 
and  clothing  of  the  figures;  but  the  faces  1 
painted  entirely  himself.  These  faces  reveal  h 
st^^le,  which  is  a  deliberate  synthesis  of  Mug? 
Kishangarh  and  Kanga  art;  much  softened 
must  be  said  by  western  modelling  and  phot 
graphic  light  and  shade.  The  eyes  and  lip 
though,  with  their  long  curv'ing  lotus  pet 
lines  are  \ery  much  in  the  Nath  Dwa, 
tradition,  where  perfection  in  form  is  sough 
B.  G.  Sharma's  skill  is  consummate. 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  purpost 
fulness  with  which  he  propelled  me  into  th 
unique  insight  into  Indian  life.  I  am  als 
thankful  to  His  Holiness  Goswami  for  h 
kindness  in  permitting  this  intrusioi 
Photographs:  Colin  Banks. 


(Left) 

Painting  in  progress  at  the  Elephant  Gates 
in  the  Lotus  court.  The  gates  themselves 
are  plated  with  silver. 
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recorded  and  rediscovered 
ntings  and  drawings  by  major 
eteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
ists  will  be  sold  in  London  during 
\rch  and  April. 
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jtnter's  Model  (Venus  Esquilina),  painted 
nr  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  in  1878. 
;  painting,  which  aroused  considerable 
'roversy  when  shown  at  the  Royal 
demy  in  J 878,  has  been  missing  since  the 
ond  World  War.  Recently  discovered  in  a 
e  room  of  the  National  Gallery,  Oslo,  it 
now  been  returned  to  its  owner  who  was 
nously  unaware  of  its  existence.  It  was 
ndoned  in  Norway  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
iir  Lawrence  Collier,  the  British 
jassador  at  the  time,  and  the  father  of  the 
ent  owner. 

is  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  Christie's  on 
arch. 
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(Above  left  and  right) 
The  head  of  a  girl,  in  oil  and  gouache,  was 
drawn  by  Picasso  in  1910,  probably  at  Gosol 
in  the  Pyrennees.  Showing  the  pure  classical 
approach  that  anticipates  his  more  abstract 
negro  period,  the  drawing  is  probably  of 
Femande  Olivier,  Picasso's  mistress  at  this 
time.  It  was  bought  in  c.  1906 from 
Gertrude  Stein. 

The  coloured  pastel  was  drawn  by  Picasso 
early  in  1906,  probably  in  Madrid.  Typical  of 
the  early  pastels,  a  number  of  which  have 
come  onto  the  market  recently,  the  drawing 
shows  the  influence  of  Lautrec  and  Picasso's 
fascination  with  the  women  of  the  Belle 
Epoque.  It  was  bought  privately  in  London 
during  the  1950s. 

Published  here  for  the  first  time,  both  are 
to  be  offered  for  sale  by  Sotheby's  on  1  April. 


(Below) 

Zwei  Menschen  was  painted  by  Edvard 
Munch  during  the  summer  of 1908.  At  one 
time  in  the  Munich  Museum,  it  was  removed 
in  1937  on  the  orders  of  Hitler  who  considered 
Expressionist  painting  degenerate.  It  was 
taken  to  Oslo  with  a  number  of  other  Munch 
works,  and  was  bought  there  by  the  family  of 
the  present  owner.  The  pure,  vibrant 
Expressionist  colours  contrast  with  the 
melancholy  atmosphere  of  the  subject,  one 
which  Munch  used  in  only  one  other  painting. 

It  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  Sotheby's  on 
1  April. 
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Henr\>  Holiday.  Venus  rising  from  the  waves, 
enamel  on  copper  and  silver. 

2:  Guestroom  with  papier  mdche  furniture  and  a  collection  of 
fire  screens  reflecting  the  earliest  phase  of  the  collection. 

3:  The  'nature'  room.  All  the  objects  imitate  or  are  made  out 
of  natural  objects,  an  early  aspect  of  the  collection  which 
continues  into  the  present. 

4:  The  main  living  room.  Lightwood  furniture,  academic 
paintings  by  Frederick  Sandys  and  J.  R.  Herbert, 
and  Parian  figures. 

5:  The  study  with  a  sideboard  by  Sholbred  displaying  pottery 
by  Theordore  Deck  and  others.  Chair  by  George  Jacks  with 
upholstery  designed  by  William  Morris. 

6:  Bedroom  with  French  studio  pottery,  a  Minton  jardiniere 
and  stand,  Ruskin  pottery  and  a  Tiffany  standard  lamp. 

7:  Kitchen.  Comer  cabinet  by  Thompson  of  tQlbum 
(the  Mouseman),  metalware  by  W.  A.  S.  Benson. 
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Paul  Atterbury 

A  MAJOR  VICTORIAN 
COLLECTION 

The  best  collections  of  nineteenth  century  art  and  antiques 
today  are  in  private  hands,  mostly  formed  by  foresighted 
collectors  at  a  time  when  an  interest  in  the  Victorian  period 
was  regarded  as  decidedly  eccentric.  One  such  pioneer 
collection  is  now  the  envy  of  museums  all  round  the  world. 
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nyone  familiar  with  the  art  market  today 
^  will  know  that  prices  paid  for  Victorian 
ntings,  furniture,  ceramics  and  other  works 
art  are  rising  steadily.  The  best  pieces  from 
nineteenth  century  now  command  prices 
t  are  frequently  on  a  level  with,  or  even 
ve  their  equivalents  from  other  periods, 
is  represents  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
tes  of  dealers  and  collectors  for,  ten  years 
,  this  market  hardly  existed.  Then  the 
lecting  of  Victoriana  was  still  regarded  as 
entric,  entertaining,  but  essentially  trivial, 
serious  dealer  or  auction  house  considered 
products  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have 
lasting  value  or  significance ;  the  few  who 
ked  their  reputations  by  appreciating  the 


huge  potential  that  lay  untapped  in  this  area  of 
the  market  have  been  able  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  their  foresight. 

Inevitably,  there  have  always  been  a  few 
collectors  who  were  prepared  to  have  their 
tastes  considered  outlandish,  foolish  or  just 
downright  bad  by  the  traditional  arbiters  of  the 
antiques  world.  Through  knowledge,  hard 
work,  careful  and  shrewd  buying  and  ultimate- 
ly a  firm  and  unshakeable  belief  in  the  qualities 
of  the  period,  these  people  were  able  to  amass 
collections  that  are  now  the  envy,  not  only  of 
major  museums,  but  also  of  those  dealers  and 
specialists  who  were  so  scornful  ten  years  ago. 
More  important,  these  collections  have  been 
formed  with  comparatively  little  outlay,  in 


many  cases  by  collectors  who  initially  turned 
to  the  products  of  the  Victorian  period  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  in  the  established 
and  acceptable  areas  of  the  market. 

One  such  collection  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Regency  villa  in  an  English  country  town. 
Formed  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  this  collec- 
tion encapsulates  the  enthusiasm  and  breadth 
of  vision  that  determines  the  devoted  Victor- 
ianist.  It  is  particularly  valuable  as  it  docu- 
ments the  gradual  change  in  popular  attitudes 
to  the  Victorian  period  as  a  whole.  When  it  was 
started,  the  collection  concentrated  on  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  a  period  whose  wares 
were  then  regarded  as  decorative,  slightly 
bizarre  adjuncts  to  the  Regency  style.  To 
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collect  them  was  to  be  considered  amusing, 
harmless  and  acceptsbleavant garde.  Regency 
furniture,  papier  mache  and  other  florid  exam- 
ples of  the  English  Neo-Rococo,  Staffordshire 
portrait  figures,  shell  pictures  and  other  early 
seaside  souvenirs  and  the  frivolous  creations  of 
the  Gothic  Revival  were  amassed  in  quantity, 
forming  a  collection  that  matched  the  style  of 
the  house. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  type  of  collection 
were  soon  apparent,  but  these  early  enthusi- 
asms were  a  vital  stage  towards  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  and  study  of  the  Victor- 
ian period.  Today,  the  collection  is  organised 
on  a  thematic  basis,  with  each  room  in  the 
house  representing  some  aspect  of  nineteenth- 
century  art  and  taste.  Two  rooms  still  retain 
the  flavour  of  early  enthusiasms,  one  with  a 
collection  of  papier  mdche  furniture  and 
ornaments  and  another  in  the  Regency  style, 
with  strong  Neo-classical  and  Egyptian  over- 
tones. However,  the  rest  of  the  house  makes  it 
clear  that  these  two  rooms  represent  no  more 
than  an  echo  of  an  earlier  attitude  to  collecting. 
They  are  retained  for  sentimental  reasons,  and 
because  they  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  Victo- 
rian style  are  shown. 

More  exciting  is  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
devoted  to  the  more  bizarre  aspects,  many  of 
which  have  a  strong  naturalistic  flavour. 
'Fitness  for  purpose'  may  have  been  the  war 
cry  of  the  avant  garde  designers  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  but  between  1840 
and  1870  different  canons  of  taste  applied.  In 
this  'nature'  room  there  are  Gothic  oil  heaters 
with  formalised  foliate  decoration,  exotic 
pieces  of  furniture  either  made  from  or  carved 
to  resemble  animal  horns  and  plant  forms, 
ornaments  and  pictures  made  from  sea  shells 
and  coloured  sands,  collections  of  butterflies, 
stuffed  birds  and  animals,  elaborately  framed 
and  mounted,  a  dresser  decorated  with  applied 


dried  ferns,  and  a  collection  of  richly  modelled 
and  brightly  coloured  majolica  pottery,  by 
Minton,  George  Jones,  Burmantofts  and  other 
makers,  devious  and  entertaining  forms  typical 
of  the  outlandish  and  confused  taste  of  this 
period. 

The  main  living  room  is  a  complete  con- 
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trast,  a  monument  to  the  High  Victorian  style 
rich,  elegant  and  academic  in  its  approach 
Neo-Rococo  upholstered  chairs  stand  besid^ 
fine  maplewood,  satinwood  and  golden  oa 
furniture  by  makers  such  as  Grace  and  Gillow 
The  mantlepiece  and  the  bookshelves  ar 
enriched  by  parian  figures,  bronzes  by  Alfre 
Gilbert,  Albert  Toft,  Gilbert  Bayes  and  othe 
sculptors,  and  by  extravagant  pottery  ani 
porcelain  in  the  Japanese  taste,  made  b 
Minton,  Copeland  and  Royal  Worcester.  0: 
the  walls  are  paintings  by  Ford  Madox  Brown 
Thomas  Webster,  Boyd  Houghton,  Frederic 
Sandys,  Philip  Calderon  and  others.  It  is  i 
this  room  that  the  main  theme  of  the  collectio 
becomes  apparent,  namely  the  interactio 
between  the  so-called  fine  and  applied  art 
during  the  Victorian  period.  The  collectio 
has  been  assembled  with  the  belief  that  n 
Victorian  item,  whether  furniture,  painting 
porcelain  or  metalwork,  can  be  seen  in  isola 
tion.  When  they  were  created  their  stylistifc 
and  inspirational  origins  were  so  closely  it  il 
lated  that  they  have  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a  fa  it 
more  complex  attitude  to  design.  To  take  an 
one  item  on  its  own  is  to  devalue  it  and  t 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  its  design. 

This  theme  is  continued  in  the  study,  whic 
represents  the  international  Arts  and  Graft 
Movement  of  the  1870s  and  '80s,  concentrai 
ing  on  the  decorative  designs  of  Williai 
Morris.  There  are  chairs  by  Morris,  Rossett 
E.  W.  Godwin  and  George  Jack,  a  sideboar 
made  by  Sholbred,  lamps  by  W.  S.  Bensor 
glass  by  Powell  and  decorative  pottery  by  thp;{ 
French  designer  Theodore  Deck  and  th  I 
Doulton  artists  Mark  Marshall,  Francis  Pop 
and  Harry  Simeon.  The  carpet  is  a  moder 
design  based  on  a  Morris  textile.  On  the  wal 
are  drawings  and  paintings  by  Caley  Robii 
son,  Henry  Holiday,  Simeon  Solomon,  Burnt 
Jones,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Alfred  Waterhouf 
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nd  others.  Seen  together,  the  products  of  the 
kits  and  Crafts  Movement  show  a  strong 
terdependence  and  a  common  use  of  sources, 
t  was  essentially  a  decorative  style,  employing 
wide  use  of  overall  patterns  drawn  from  both 
apanese  and  natural  forms.  Although  the 
oUection  concentrates  on  English  designers, 
rtists  and  manufacturers,  there  are  many 
^orks  by  French  and  other  European  artists  to 
how  the  international  nature  of  this  particular 
tyle.  Natural  boundaries  presented  little  hin- 
rance  to  the  dissemination  of  design  ideas  and 
oth  artists  and  ideas  moved  with  great 
eedom,  encouraged  by  the  many  internation- 

I  exhibitions.  Major  displays  at  this  time  in 
aris,  London,  Vienna,  Philadelphia  and  else- 
here  ensured  the  rapid  spread  of  ideas  and 
T^les. 

Internationalism  became  even  more  ap- 
arent  at  the  end  of  the  century,  with  the 
ppearance  of  the  new  Art  Nouveau  styles, 
hown  in  their  most  powerful  form  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  these  styles  pulled  together 

II  design  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
landed  them  to  create  a  design  explosion  that 
ffected  all  the  developed  countries  of  the 
wld.  This  frantic  fin  de  Steele  activity  can  be 
en  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  where  cabinets 
ilaid  with  exotic  and  sinuous  floral  forms 
ouse  French  experimental  studio  pottery, 
laborate  carved  and  pierced  porcelains  from 
fevres  and  Austrian  carvings,  flanked  by  tile 
anels,  Liberty  enamels  and  mirrors  and  a 
'iff any  lamp.  Elsewhere  in  the  room  are 
allections  of  Ruskin  pottery  with  high  tem- 
|erature  oriental  glazes  and  Pilkington  wares 
ith  lustre  decoration.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
nderstand  clearly  the  links  between  the  Arts 
tid  Crafts  Movement  and  Art  Nouveau,  links 
spressed  by  a  common  interest  in  natural 
)rms,  and  a  progression  towards  abstract  and 
sotic  decoration.  By  studying  this  collection, 

ai  j  is  also  possible  to  understand  how  the 
til  levelopment  of  abstract  painting  in  Europe 
:!  uring  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
11  rew  out  of  the  decorative  traditions  of  the 

ictorian  period.  The  move  towards  abs- 
isl  'action  was  universal,  affecting  both  painting 
I  [id  the  decorative  arts,  and  emphasising  the 

nks  between  them.  This  mutal  interdepen- 

I  ence  was  to  be  shattered  by  the  First  World 
i        making  1914  a  natural  termination  point 

)r  the  collection, 
hi   Despite  its  extraordinary  ability  to  encom- 
ass  in  quite  a  small  house  the  whole  history  of 
ineteenth-century  style  and  design,  this  eol- 
ation is  still  essentially  domestic.  All  the 
id  )oms  are  lived  in  and  all  the  pieces  are  part  of 
lOi  living  environment.  Many  are  in  daily  use, 
isi  ilfilling  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
riginally  designed.  Thus  the  collection  inevit- 

I I  jly  spills  over  into  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
Pj  1  the  former  are  to  be  found  kettles,  coffee 

ots  and  other  pieces  of  domestic  metalwork 
«  y  Benson  and  Christopher  Dresser,  displayed 
obi  n  oak  furniture  in  Tudor  revival  and  verna- 
uti  iilar  styles,  while  the  latter  includes  tile  panels 
hoi  nd  decorative  pottery  by  William  De  Morgan 


and  a  richly  colourful  stained  glass  window. 
Hidden  in  the  cellar  is  an  extensive  and 
confusing  'reserve'  collection,  made  up  of 
pieces  now  out  of  favour,  awaiting  restoration 
or  seeking  positive  attribution  or  identifica- 
tion. 

To  explore  this  house  and  its  contents,  and 
to  examine  the  diverse  pieces  in  the  collection 
supported  by  the  extensive  background  re- 
search that  the  owners  have  undertaken  in  each 
case  is  to  bring  to  life  in  a  very  positive  way  the 
history  of  art  and  design  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Because  it  is  clearly  a  living  environ- 
ment, the  collection  has  so  much  more  to  say 
than  any  museum  display,  both  to  the  beginner 
and  to  the  expert.  It  is  also  an  object  lesson  in 
the  art  of  collecting. 


8:  Ford  Madox  Brown, 

Myosotis,  toatercolour,  dated  1863. 

9:  Bathroom.  Tiles  by  William  De  Morgan 
and  pottery  by  Bernard  Moore  and  others. 
De  Morgan  dishes  are  reflected  in  the 
washstand  mirror. 

10:  English  inlaid  display  cabinet  in  the 
Art  Nouveau  style,  and  a  collection  of 
Pilkington 's  Royal  Lancastrian  pottery. 
Photograph:  A.  C.  Cooper. 

1 1 :  Gilt  and  ebonised  display  cabinet 
probably  designed  by  the  architect  E  W 
Godwin,  about  1875,  and  a  collection  of 
pottery  by  Doulton 's  Lambeth  Studio  and  the 
Martin  Brothers. 
Photograph:  A.  C.  Cooper. 

Photographs:  Graham  Miller. 
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Jeannette  Hussey 

THE  CODE  DUELID 


The  'wicked,  witless  and  anti-social  institution 
of  the  duel  in  nineteenth-century  America' . 
Timothy  Dwight,  September  1804. 


(Above) 

Anonymous.  A  Genuine  View  of  the  Parties  in  an  Affair  of  Honour  After 
the  Fifth  Shot,  At  Hobuken,  31st  July  1802,  engraving,  10  X  8  inches. 
The  Sev:  York  Historical  Society.  A  name-calling  dispute  of  political  origin 
caused  the  ajf air  of  honour  between  rival  Republican  and  fellow-New 
Yorkers  John  Swartwout  andDeWitt  Clinton  in  July  1802  resulting  in  a 
duel  recorded  as  the  most  remarkable  conflict  this  side  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 


(Right) 

Flintlock  duelling  pistols,  made  by  James  Haslett  (?-1833)  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Matched,  cased  set,  c.  1803-1820,  IS'/z  inches  overall. 
A.  T.  Seymour  lu,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  target  and  duelling  pistols  were 
without  doubt  the  'most  magnificent  hand-guns  of.  .  .  any  age',  wrote 
Robert  Held,  a  modem  authority  on  weapons.  This  rare,  matched  pair  of 
flintlock  duelling  pistols  was  made  by  James  Haslett.  He  was  a  master 
craftsman  whose  workmanship  cfjmpared  with  that  of  the  finest 
European  armourers. 


Duelling,  as  revealed  in  an  exhibition  no\' 
on  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallerji 
Washington  dc,  19  April  1981,  flourished  ii 
the  United  States  between  the  Revolution  an 
the  Civil  War,  taking  the  lives  of  man 
prominent  and  promising  American. 
Claypoole's  Daily  Advertiser,  12  June  180C 
listed  21  duels  fought  in  the  United  State 
within  six  weeks.  The  result:  6  dead,  1 
wounded.  'You  may  judge',  wrote  Janet  Mont 
gomery  of  New  York  to  her  cousin  Sara  Jay  i: 
1780,  'how  the  fashionable  duelling  has  grown 
when  we  have  had  five  in  one  week'. 

The  'peculiar  practice'  permeated  state  ant 
national  politics,  where  it  served  as  a  valve  fo 
venting  bitter  personal  disputes.  How 
mediaeval  European  system  for  settling  pei 
sonal  differences  by  single  combat  should  hav 
gained  broad  popularity  among  citizens  of 
spirited  new  nation  was  astonishing  to  man 
contemporaries.  Tom  Paine  called  the  practic 
'Gothic  and  absurd'.  'In  Europe',  reportee 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  'Democracy  ii 
America' :  'One  hardly  ever  fights  a  duel  excep 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  has  done  so 
the  offence  is  generally  a  sort  of  moral  staii 
which  one  wants  to  wash  away  at  little  expense 
In  America  one  only  fights  to  kill;  one  fight: 
because  one  sees  no  hope  of  getting  one' 
adversary  condemned  to  death'. 

British  and  French  officers  introduced  th( 
gentleman's  code  of  honour,  with  its  duellinj 
ritual,  to  American  life  during  the  Revolution 
As  a  symbol  of  prestige  and  distinction,  'thi 
code'  gained  wide-spread  approval.  And  sooi 
good  repute  became  more  important  than  lif( 
itself. 

Condemned  by  church  and  state,  and  in 
deed  by  some  duellists  themselves,  the  vicioui 
practice  nevertheless  thrived  on  the  support  o 
public  opinion.  In  the  United  States,  ex 
plained  one  mid- nineteenth-century  critic 
'Opinion  is  superior  to  Law'.  Rather  than  fac« 
insult  and  disgrace  before  the  community 
men  were  compelled  to  meet  on  the  field  o: 
honour.  The  duel  in  1804  between  Aaron  Bun 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  is  the  most  notorious 
example  of  the  American  code  duello. 

Vice-president  Aaron  Burr's  political  mis- 
fortunes triggered  two  notable  duels  fought  ass 
result  of  bitter  rivalry  in  early  national  politics 
The  first  affair  occurred  'at  Hobuken,  31s 
July,  1802'  between  two  New  Yorkers-Johi 
Swartwout,  the  United  States  Marshal,  anc| 
Senator  DeWitt  Clinton.  A  loyal  Burrite 
Swartwout  accused  Clinton,  the  leader  of  £ 
rival  Republican  faction,  of  waging  an  in 
famous  newspaper  war  against  Burr  for  th( 
purpose  of  furthering  his  own  political  ainbi 
tion.  Clinton's  'fighting  words'  -  he  callec 
Swartwout  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  a 
villain -sparked  one  of  the  most  determined 
duels  on  American  record.  The  principals  ex- 
changed no  less  than  five  shots  with  pistols  at  ter 
paces.  Still  Swartwout,  who tooktwo wounds  in 
his  left  leg,  received  no  'satisfaction'  for  his 
trouble,  as  Clinton  would  neither  apologise  noi 
continue  firing.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
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(Top) 

John  Vanderlyn  (1775-1850).  Aaron  Burr, 
c.  1802,  28  X  21  inches. 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
'Never  since  the  code  duello  was  invented', 
wrote  James  Parton,  a  nineteenth-century 
historian,  'were  two  men  .  .  .  so  peculiarly  and 
irresistibly  bound  to  fight,  as  were  Aaron  Burr 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  summer  of 
1804'. 


(Above) 

Anna  Claypole  Peak  (1791-1878). 
Andrew  Jackson,  1819,  watercolour  on  ivory, 
oval,  3  X  2 '/z  inches.  The  Mabel  Brady 
Carven  Collection,  Yale  Art  Gallery,  New 
Haven.  Andrew  Jackson's  duel  with  Charles 
Dickinson,  a  'somewhat  wild' young  lawyer 
with  a  reputation  as  the  best  shot  in 
Tennessee,  stemmed  from  a  series  of  trivial 
disputes  fanned  by  Jackson's  political 


enemies. 
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9  Augus.  :o2,  alleged  that  Clinton  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  had  'had  the  principal  [Burr] 
here'  instead  of  the  surrogate,  Swartwout. 

It  was,  however,  Alexander  Hamilton  (rath- 
er than  DeWitt  Clinton)  who  would  meet  Burr 
on  the  tield  of  honour.  Envying  Burr's  political 
skill,  yet  fearing  his  ambitions,  Hamilton  had 
laboured  for  a  dozen  years  to  discredit  this 
politically  'dangerous  man'.  If  we  have  an 
embrj^o  Caesar  in  the  United  States',  he  wrote 
to  one  correspondent,  '  'tis  Burr'.  As  Burr's 
political  options  dwindled  in  1804  (his  term  of 
Vice-president  over,  he  had  failed  also  to  win 
election  as  Governor  of  New  York),  his 
patience  with  the  continuous  barrage  of  lies 
and  accusations  aimed  his  way  diminished  as 
well.  Early  that  year  he  expressed  to  a  friend 
his  determination  to  call  out  the  first  man  of 
any  respectability  concerned  in  the  infamous 
publications  against  him. 

Clinton  might  well  have  received  Burr's 
challenge,  had  it  not  been  for  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  The  Albany  Register  on  24  April 
1804,  clearly  identifying  Hamilton  as  his 
prime  political  enemy.  The  letter  from  Dr. 
Charles  Cooper  to  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
referred  to  a  recent  conversation  at  a  dinner 
party  in  Albany  in  which  Hamilton  had  again 
made  disparaging  remarks  about  Burr.  Cooper 
asserted  that  he  'could  detail  ...  a  still  more 
despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton 
has  expressed  of  Burr'. 

As  public  knowledge,  Hamilton's  'despic- 
able' opinion  of  Burr,  according  to  the  code  of 
the  day,  demanded  explanation.  Despite  the 
extraor.  linar}'  volume  of  subsequent  correspon- 
dence between  them,  however,  Hamilton  failed 
to  reveal  his  motives.  On  10  July  1804,  Burr 
wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Alston:  'I  have 
called  cat  General  Hamilton,  and  we  meet 
tomorro\v'.  The  'interview'  resulting  in 
Hamilton's  death  occured  at  Weehawken,  New 
Jerse} ,  across  the  Hudson  River  from  New 
York.  Gouvernor  Morris,  who  delivered  the 
funeral  oration,  later  expressed  the  opinion  that 
'Colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  with  any  other  man  who  had  killed 
another  in  a  duel . . .  I  certainly  should  not  excite 
to  any  outrage  on  him'.  But,  as  Hamilton  him- 
self had  said,  public  prejudice  had  forced  the 
issue  between  the  two  men.  Now,  incensed  at 
the  tragedy,  public  prejudice  mourned  Hamil- 
ton as  a  martyr  and  turned  against  Aaron  Burr. 

Although  Statute  provisions  forbidding 
single  combat  existed  in  all  of  the  states,  they 
were  largely  ignored.  The  seconds  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  Charles  Dickinson  -  both 
Nashville,  Tennessee  lawyers  -  arranged  in 
1806  for  a  duel  to  be  held  across  the  state  line  in 
Logan  County,  Kentucky,  in  order  to  escape 
Nashville  authorities. 

The  Jackson-Dickinson  affair  grew  out  of 
political  rivalry,  stakes  on  a  horse  race,  the 
honour  of  Rachel  Jackson's  'sacred  name',  and 
a  series  of  bizarre  trivialities  triggered  by 
Jackson's  political  enemies.  When  Dickinson 
published  a  letter  calling  him  'a  worthless 

2/2 


scoundrel,  "a  poltroon  and  a  coward"  ',  Jack- 
son challenged.  Contrary  to  the  mannered 
decorum  of  the  Burr-Hamilton  correspon- 
dence, Jackson  and  Dickinson  each  flaunted 
an  intent  to  kill  the  other.  Jackson  succeeded. 
He  allowed  Dickinson  the  first  fire,  then  took 
careful  aim  while  his  antagonist  faced  him  in 
silence,  awaiting  the  fatal  ball. 

'Satisfied'  with  the  results,  Jackson  remar- 
ked that  he  would  have  hit  Dickinson  even  if  he 
himself  had  been  shot  through  the  brain. 
Despite  the  extensive  pre-duel  publicity  in 
Nashville's  Imparital  Review,  the  citizens  of 
the  town  were  shocked  and  horrified  at  the 
outcome.  The  public  had  again  assumed  the 
dual  role  of  at  once  condemning  and  support- 
ing the  'peculiar  practice'. 

Nashville  also  was  home  to  a  future  United 
States  Senator,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who 
was  Andrew  Jackson's  friend  until  the  latter 
allegedly  insulted  Benton's  brother  Jesse.  The 
three  men  tangled  in  a  bloody  street  brawl 
which  caused  Benton  to  view  Nashville  as  'the 


'Yes,  I  had  a  fight 
with  Jackson. 
A fellow  was  hardly  in  the  fashion 
then  whohadn 't.' 


middle  of  hell',  and  he  soon  pushed  on  to  begin 
life  anew  as  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis.  'Yes,  I  had  a 
fight  with  Jackson',  Senator  Benton  gibed  in 
later  years.  'A  fellow  was  hardly  in  the  fashion 
then  who  hadn't'. 

St.  Louis  in  1817  attracted  ambitious  new- 
comers who  quarreled  frequently  with  the 
original  French  settlers,  as  Benton  did  in  two 
duels  with  Charles  Lucas,  a  promising  young 
lawyer.  The  smouldering  differences  between 
Lucas  and  Benton  began  over  a  court  case 
and  soon  led  to  name-calling.  'I  am  informed 
you  applied  to  me  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion the  epithet  of  "Puppy"'.  If  so,  Lucas 
wrote  before  the  first  duel,  'I  shall  expect  that 
satisfaction  .  .  .'. 

The  two  gentlemen  met  on  Bloody  Island,  a 
no-man's  land  between  Missouri  and  Illinois 
which  served  as  the  local  arena  for  St.  Louis 
duellists.  Although  Lucas  received  a  slight 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  duel,  the  matter  was 
believed  to  have  been  settled,  but  reports 
circulated  by  enemies  of  both  principals 
brought  them  back  to  a  second  meeting  in 
which  Lucas  died  forgiving  Benton.  Once 
again  public  opinion  had  forced  a  meeting  on 
the  field  of  honour.  The  local  press  placed  the 
blame  on  the  'tale  bearers'  of  the  town. 
Although  Benton  never  forgot  the  pain  and 
anguish  he  suffered  at  the  death  of  Charles 
Lucas,  he  remained  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
code  duello  as  a  means  of  keeping  'men  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  honour'. 

American  enthusiasm  for  single  combat 
continued  into  the  1820s  with  a  fatal  duel 


between  two  naval  officers,  Stephen  Decatil 
and  James  Barron,  on  the  outskirts  of  til 
nation's  capital  at  Bladensburg,  MarylanJ 
Bladensburg  was  to  the  duellist  of  WashinJ 
ton,  DC,  what  Hyde  Park  or  Lincoln's  In 
Field  were  to  London,  and  the  Bois  c| 
Boulogne  to  their  counterparts  in  Paris.  ThI 
'narrow  cowpath'  was  the  capital's  field  (| 
honour-'the  court  of  last  resort',  reportel 
Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  'in  whicj 
knotty  points  of  etiquette,  abstruse  soci 
problems,  and  questions  of  veracity,  propriet 
and  right  were  expounded  by  the  convincir 
power  of  gunpowder'. 

The  Decatur-Barron  affair  was  rooted  in  or 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  War  of  1812.  Tl 
frigate  Chesapeake,  with  Barron  commandinj 
was  dealt  a  crippling  blow  in  peacetime  by 
British  man-of-war,  the  Leopard.  In  an  effo 
to  save  his  ship,  and  because  his  own  vessel  Wi 
ill-prepared  for  action,  Barron  hauled  dow 
her  colours. 

For  his  failure  to  make  a  defence,  Barro 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  suspension  froi 
duty.  He  spent  the  time  abroad  with  th 
merchant  marine  service  and  remained  ovei 
seas  throughout  the  War  of  1812.  Upon  h 
return  to  the  United  States,  Barron  sougl 
active  service  in  the  navy,  but  was  refused  o' 
the  grounds  that  he  had  failed  to  fight  for  hi 
country  in  time  of  peril.  Decatur  was 
member  of  both  the  court  of  inquiry  and  th^ 
court  martial  which  had  originally  suspende 
Barron  from  the  navy  and  he  played  a  proir 
inent  role,  in  1818,  in  opposing  the  Captain' 
request  to  re-enter  the  service.  ' 

Frustrated,  resentful,  and  prompted  b 
others  to  seek  redress  from  his  enemies,  Barro 
initiated  in  the  summer  of  1819,  an  elaborat 
correspondence  with  Decatur,  to  whom  h 
insisted:  'You  have  hunted  me  out;  hav 
persecuted  me  with  all  the  power  and  influenc 
of  your  office'.  Clearly  another  affair  of  honou' 
would  soon  be  settled  with  pistols  at  ten  paces 

'The  man  who  makes  arms  his  profession 
Decatur  stated,  'is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  a 
invitation  from  any  person,  who  is  not  so  fa 
degraded  as  to  be  beneath  his  service'.  Sue 
were  the  sentiments  of  officers  and  men  of  th, 
service  while  the  duelling  craze  continued. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  settling  th 
'unpleasant  business'  between  Barron  an 
Decatur  at  9  a.m.  on  22  March  1820.  At  10.3 
that  morning,  Stephen  Decatur  was  returnei 
to  it -a  dying  man.  'The  sensation  in  the  cit 
and  neighbourhood  produced  by  this  cata 
strophe  was  unusually  great.  But',  Johi 
Quincy  Adams  commented  in  his  diary,  'th 
lamentations  at  the  practice  of  duelling  were 
and  will  be,  fruitless,  as  they  always  are'.  J 
congressional  committee  on  military  affair 
rejected  a  provision  for  an  effectual  remedy  ti 
prevent  duelling  in  the  army,  the  navy  and  th 
district  of  Columbia  on  the  grounds  that  th 
existing  laws  'if  executed',  were  'ampl; 
sufficient'. 

The  folly  of  duelling  was  perfectly  demon 
strated  one  April  afternoon  in  1826  when,  afte 


hove) 

onymous.  Arrah  now,  my  Honey !  and  that  Shot  you ! ,  engraving 
blished  in  'God's  Revenge  Against  Duelling'  by  Mason  Locke 
?ems,  J  821.  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  By  mid-century, 
rtoons  mocking  the  duelling  ritual  began  to  appear. 


(Below) 

Satisfaction  by  J.  Halpin  after  Robert  William  Buss, 
engraving,  J  PA  X  J 4  inches. 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  DC. 
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a  name-cailing  feud  resulting*  from  political 
differences,  Secretar>^of  State  Henr\'  Clay  and 
Senator  John  Randolph  held  a  masquerade 
with  pistols  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Bitterly  opposed  to  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Panamanian  Congress  of  Latin 
American  Republics,  Randolph  on  the  Senate 
floor  attacked  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  specifically  Secretary 
Clay  for  his  role  in  the  decision  that  the  United 
States  would  in  fact  take  part. 

Aroused  to  extreme  resentment,  Randolph 
brought  to  bear  the  entire  force  of  his  colourful 
vocabulary-  in  a  personal  attack  on  Clay.  Using 
two  characters -Blifil  and  Black  George 
(a  hypocrite  and  a  scoundrel) -from  Henry 
Fielding's  'Tom  Jones',  to  make  his  point, 
Randolph  assailed  the  administration:  'I  was 
defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons -cut  up, 
clean  broke  down  by  the  coalition  of  Blifil  and 
Black  George -the  combination,  unheard  of 
till  then,  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Blackleg'.  The 
next  day  Clay's  second.  General  Thomas 
Jesup,  delivered  a  challenge  to  Randolph. 

The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  con- 
ventional: smooth-bore  pistols  at  ten  paces. 
On  the  duelling  ground  the  principals  aimed, 
fired,  and  both  missed  the  first  shot.  'This  is 
mere  child's  play'.  Clay  boasted,  'I  insist  on 
another  shot'.  His  second  fire  pierced 
Randolph's  clothing,  barely  missing  his  hip. 
Randolph  then  dramatically  shot  into  the  air, 
advanced,  and  said:  'You  owe  me  a  coat,  Mr. 
Clay'.  His  opponent  replied,  'I'm  glad  the  debt 
is  no  greater'.  The  two  gentlemen  shook  hands 
and  later  exchanged  cards,  social  relations 
having  been  formally  restored.  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  an  onlooker  at  this 
affair,  'loted  that  it  was  'about  the  highest 
toned  duel'  that  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
'Certainly  duelling  is  bad',  Benton  conceded, 
'but  not  quite  so  bad  as  its  substitute -revol- 
vers, bowie-knives,  blackguarding  and  street 
assassinations  under  the  pretext  of  self- 
defence'.  After  the  duel  Secretary  Clay  wrote 
to  a  friend  describing  his  'state  of  composure 
and  satisfaction,  which  I  should  not  have 
enjoyed,  if  the  occasion  had  not  occurred.  We 
are  strange  beings!'. 

A  national  system  of  law  had  tightened  legal 
control  in  America  by  1830,  and,  in  theory, 
gentlemen  would  no  longer  have  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  Yet  the  question  of 
personal  honour  continued  to  be  rigidly  pur- 
sued with  grim  seriousness.  Americans 
'certainly  are  not  a  humerous  people',  Charles 
Dickens  commented  on  a  visit  to  the  States  in 
the  1840s,  'and  their  temperament  always 
impressed  me  as  being  of  a  dull  and  gloomy 
character'.  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
however,  gentlemen  had  begun  to  discard  the 
remnants  of  European  aristocracy  for  prin- 
ciples more  democratic.  Pistols  at  ten  paces 
gradually  became  the  subject  for  mockery  and 
ridicule,  which  developed  into  the  most 
effective  weapons  against  duelling  in  America. 
In  his  'Autobiography',  published  in  1908, 
Mark  T  /  ain  recalled  the  controversy  that  had 


nearly  led  him,  40  years  earlier,  to  the  field  of 
honour.  He  was  employed  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Territorial  Enterprise  in  Virginia  city,  Nev- 
ada. It  was  there,  in  1864,  that  he  wrote  (as  a 
joke)  an  editorial  charging  that  the  employees 
of  the  Daily  Union,  a  rival  paper  owned  by 
James  Laird,  had  failed  to  pay  money  that  they 
had  pledged  to  the  Sanitary  Fund.  Published 
'by  accident'  in  the  Enterprise,  Twains's  article 
prompted  Laird  to  print  insulting  replies, 
which  in  turn  initiated  a  challenge  from  the 
mischief-maker.  But  Laird  refused  to  accept. 

The  episode  ended  with  Mark  Twain 
'posting'  (publicly  declaring)  Laird  as  'an 
abject  coward' -before  making  a  dash  for  San 
Francisco.  'I  was  ambitious  in  several  ways'. 
Twain  confessed  later,  'but  I  entirely  escaped 
the  seduction  of  that  [duelling]  craze.  I  had  no 
desire  to  fight  a  duel.  I  had  no  intention  of 
provoking  one.  I  did  not  feel  respectable,  but  I 
got  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  out  of 
feeling  safe'. 

Mark  Twain  satirised  mediaeval 
chivalry -the  source  of  the  code  duello -in  'A 
Tramp  Abroad'  (1888)  and  'A  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court'  (1889) .  Public 
approval  of  the  code  duello  and  its  solemn  prin- 
ciples of  individual  honour  had  changed  to 
public  indignation.  And  amidst  hoots  and  jeers 
the  'peculiar  practice'  in  America  at  last  expired . 


(Above) 

John  Trumbull.  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1755-1804),  c.  1805-1808, 
30>/i6X  243/8  inches. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington;  Gift  of  the  Honorabi  > 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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(Above) 

Hamilton  handkerchief  (1804),  print  on  textile, 
21. 10x25. 9cm.  (framed).  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  At  the  news  of Hamilton 's  death, 
newspapers  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
funeral  and  to  the  oration  delivered  to  the 
mourners  by  Governor  Morris. 


(Right) 

Edmund  C.  Coates.  View  of  New  York  Harboui 
from  Weehawken,  c.  1835-1857,  4P/4  X  64Vs 
inches.  New  York  Historical  Association. 
The  famous  encounter  between  Hamilton 
and  Burr  took  place  on  the  duelling  ground  at 
Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  11  July  1804. 
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\bove) 

atthew  Harris  youett.  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
782-1858),  undated,  283/4  x  23'/i6inches. 
he  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of  Mrs. 
tto  Miller.  Like  Andrew  Jackson,  Senator 
homas  Hart  Benton,  as  a  young  man, 
m  itomised  the  frontier  duellist. 


(Above) 

Thomas  Sully.  Stephen  Deactur  (1779-1820), 
1816,  sepia,  25  x  21  inches. 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
On  Deactur's  death  in  a  duel  the  National 
\ntt\\\gtnctx  said:  'Mourn,  Columbia,  for  one 
of  thy  brightest  stars  is  set!'. 


(Above) 

John  Wesley  Jarvis.  John  Randolph 
(1773-1833),  1811, 30  x  25  inches.  National 
Portrait  Gallery  Washington,  DC. 
John  Randolph  'would  have  challenged 
anybody  or  any  thing  from  Henry  Clay  to  a 
fieldmouse  if  the  fancy  happened  to  strike  him'. 


V, 
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(Move) 

Picture  Gallen  ,  DuKvich  College  fmm  a  print  of  1849. 
One  of  the  earliest  viezcs  of  the  Gallery. 


(Belozu) 

One  of  the  rxx>rns  added  in  c.  1910.  This  vieic  shows  a  former 
attitude  to  picture-hanging,  tcith  some  of  the  works  arranged  as  a 
group.  They  include,  from  left  to  right,  Vh\\\Tprv  after  Velasquez,  a 
Teniers'  Landscape,  Murillo's  Flower  Girl,  \'an  Dyck's  Emanuel 
Philibert,  a  Cuyp,  and  Gainsborough's  Linley  Sisters. 


Giles  Waterfield 


DULWICH  COMES  TO  LIFE 

The  new  director  of  the  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery  describes  the  changes  he  has  introduced  and 
the  new  decoration  and  hanging  scheme  for  this  major  collection  of  Old  Master  paintings. 


ulwich  Picture  Gallery,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  musuems  in  London,  is 
gely  the  creation  of  two  lovers  of  the  Arts, 
)el  Desenfans  and  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
lurgeois,  ra.  In  1814  Bourgeois  left  their 
ilection  of  Old  Masters  to  Dulwich  College, 
th  the  stipulation  that  a  gallery  should  be 
ilt  to  house  them,  and  that  the  architect 
ould  be  Sir  John  Soane.  Their  outstanding 
Iding  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen- 
ry  paintings  has  been  added  to  since  then 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  Domenichino  sold 
1971,  remains  intact.  In  the  autumn  of  1980 
interior  was  largely  redecorated,  using  for 
Gallery's  original  rooms  a  paint  specially 
epared,  from  a  painter's  recipe-book  of  1828, 
Mr.  Ian  Bristow,  an  expert  on  historic  paint 
lours.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that 
pictures  should  be  rehung  to  convey 
ething  of  the  feeling  that  the  Gallery 
ssessed  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  I 
refore  investigated  the  ways  in  which  the 
.tures  had  originally  been  displayed. 
Early  views  of  the  Gallery  reveal  its  original 
ipearance,  which  hardly  changed  between 

14  and  the  early  years  of  this  century.  A 
int  of  1849  shows  the  vista  of  the  rooms, 
:ernately  short  and  long;  structurally  they 
[  ve  been  little  altered  although  the  top 
;hting  has  been  improved,  the  floor  replaced, 
id  the  huge  stoves  down  the  centre  removed, 
he  most  striking  feature  of  this  view  is  the 

angement  of  the  exhibits.  The  quality  of  the 
mt  makes  identification  of  the  pictures 
fficult,  with  the  exception  of  Van  Dyck's 
imson  and  Delilah  on  the  very  right  of  the 
p  row,  and,  in  a  place  of  honour  closing  the 
^ta,  a  painting  which  exemplifies  changes  in 
itical  approval.  This  is  Saint  Sebastian, 
en  attributed  to  Guido  Reni,  and  vastly 
mired  by  early  Victorian  visitors:  a  passage 
Charles  Kingsley's  'Alton  Locke'  describes  a 
>ung  man's  ecstatic  mystical  experience  in 
ant  of  a  work  which  in  the  twentieth  century 

15  been  relegated  to  store.  The  pictures  are 
ing  in  a  typically  early  nineteenth-century 
yle.  The  various  rooms  were  treated  dif- 
rently,  but  in  general  a  set  of  small  paintings 
as  hung  at  the  bottom  level,  with  the  largest 
timings  in  a  row  above,  and  at  the  top  another 
le,  heavily  tilted  forwards  to  make  them 
sier  to  see.  Only  a  very  few  inches  were  left 
;tween  the  paintings,  and  sometimes  hardly 
lat.  With  the  dark  red  walls  the  effect  must 


(Above) 

Giles  Waterfield  planning  the  hanging 
of  the  English  portrait  room. 

have  been  sumptuous,  indeed  overpowering. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  placing  of  individual 
paintings  can  be  gained  from  early  catalogues. 
An  1824  list  of  the  'Bourgeois  Collection  of 
Pictures'  enumerates  them  by  wall.  The  ex- 
tremely crowded  arrangement  was  not  rigidly 
organised  but  basic  principles  can  be  detected. 
Although  Schools  were  not  hung  together,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Dutch  and 
Flemish  paintings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish  on  the  other,  and 
the  two  groups  were  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
central  room.  The  Cuyps  (eighteen  of  them, 
according  to  the  original  over-generous 
score  -  six  are  now  accepted  as  his  work)  were 
grouped  in  one  room  (Room  i,  the  viewpoint  in 
the  print),  with  numerous  Dutch  scenes  and 
landscapes.  Room  ii  contained  many  of  the 
more  impressive  Flemish  pictures,  including 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Teniers.  The  central 
room  was  regarded  as  a  tribuna  for  the  hanging 
of  some  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  collection 
like  the  Rembrandts  and  the  Watteau.  On  the 
other  side  the  mood  changed,  the  two  final 
rooms  containing  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
works,  with  an  emphasis  on  religious  and 
mythological  subjects.  Throughout,  some  in- 
congruities existed,  with  a  Saint  Jerome  attri- 
buted to  Guido  Reni  beside  Du  Jardin's  Smith 
shoeing  an  Ox,  but  the  pictures  were  frequent- 
ly placed  according  to  subject,  with  land- 
scapes, mythological  and  religious  subjects, 
and  portraits  arranged  in  groups. 


On  the  evidence  of  the  catalogue  of  1 892  this 
arrangement  remained  fundamentally  un- 
changed throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  various  pictures  were  added  to  the 
Bourgeois  collection  during  the  century,  most 
notably  the  Gainsborough  portraits  of  the 
Linley  family,  and  the  paintings  left  to  Dul- 
wich College  by  the  founder  Edward  Alleyn 
and  by  a  seventeenth-century  bookseller,  Wil- 
liam Cartwright,  which  were  moved  into  some 
new  rooms  in  the  Gallery  in  the  1880s.  By  the 
early  years  of  this  century  dissatisfaction  was 
being  expressed  at  the  crowded  appearance  of 
the  Gallery,  and  eventually  the  building  and 
its  collections  were  radically  altered.  The  then 
Chairman  of  the  Picture  Gallery  Committee, 
Henry  Yates  Thompson,  a  wealthy  and  ener- 
getic collector,  paid  for  the  erection  of  four 
new  galleries.  The  purposes  of  this  reorganis- 
ation are  well  illustrated  in  a  view  of  one  of  the 
rooms  added  by  Yates  Thompson,  which  is 
now  the  entrance  hall.  Yates  Thompson  wan- 
ted to  give  the  Gallery  a  feeling  of  elegance, 
and  on  the  brocade  walls  he  placed  (since  he 
acted  as  honorary  curator)  what  he  regarded  as 
the  cream  of  the  collection.  This  extra  space 
meant  that  the  main  rooms  could  be  hung 
much  less  closely. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  pictures 
were  removed  to  Wales  for  safe  keeping.  In 
1952  the  pictures  in  the  main  suite  of  rooms 
were  hung  on  grey  plaster  walls  and  arranged 
largely  by  Sir  Gerald  Kelly,  pra,  a  Governor  of 
Dulwich  College,  who  played  a  major  part  in 
the  Gallery's  re-establishment.  The  hanging 
was  logical  and  straightforward,  with  the 
founders'  portraits  in  the  new  entrance  hall  and 
the  other  rooms  arranged  according  to  School. 
In  the  main  suites  of  galleries  the  pictures  were 
all  hung  at  eye-level.  When  the  Picture  Gallery 
Committee  of  the  Governors  agreed  that  the 
Gallery  should  be  rehung,  I  naturally  con- 
sidered the  existing  arrangement  very  care- 
fully. Apart  from  the  sense  it  gave  that 
inconvenient  pictures  had  been  stowed  away 
into  corners,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  over- 
riding concern  of  curators  and  artists  in  the 
1950s  to  give  each  picture  'breathing  space'  had 
detracted  from  the  Gallery's  importance  not 
only  as  a  collection  of  astonishing  quality  but 
as  one  of  the  few  free-standing  buildings  by  Sir 
John  Soane  to  survive  and  as  a  rare  document 
of  the  grand  taste  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Since  the  Gallery's  new  colour  had 
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Gallery's  Jievv  colour  had  been  created  to  give 
as  near  an  impression  as  possible  of  its  original 
appearance,  it  seemed  desirable  to  hang  the 
pictures,  not  from  floor  to  ceiling,  but  so  as  to 
convey  the  atmosphere  of  the  Regency  gallery. 

The  skying  of  pictures  is  often  criticised 
today,  but  recent  experiments  in  several  Eng- 
lish museums  suggest  that  it  can  increase  the 
visitor's  enjoyment  of  a  gallery  without  de- 
tracting from  appreciation  of  the  paintings.  At 
Dulwich  such  an  arrangement  appears  parti- 
cularly suitable.  The  Gallery  was  purpose- 
built,  and  in  spite  of  later  modifications  three 
of  the  five  1814  rooms  remain  largely  in  their 
original  form.  The  interiors  are  high,  and  the 
top  lighting  is  carefully  designed  to  shed  a  clear 
and  beautiful  light  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls.  In  addition  the  quality  of  the  collection 
is  uneven.  Many  of  the  paintings  would  grace 
the  most  splendid  of  national  museums,  but 
Desenfans  and  Bourgeois  were  not  infallible, 
and  some  of  the  pictures  which  they  gave  to 
Dulwich  as  the  works  of  Old  Masters  have  long 
since  been  demoted.  Paintings  of  the  'School 
of  Claude'  or  'School  of  Lebrun'  type  would 
not  be  displayed  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  at 
Dulwich  they  contribute  strongly  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Gallery.  Such  pictures,  which  do 
not  need  to  be  examined  closely,  can  reason- 
ably be  placed  high.  In  addition  there  are  some 
paintings  of  major  quality  which  do  not 
suffer  -  indeed  gain  -  from  being  put  well 
above  eye  level.  In  one  of  the  Dulwich  rooms  a 
Van  Dyck  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  has  been 
hung  above  a  Teniers  landscape.  This  may 
appear  unkind  to  Van  Dyck,  but  such  a  picture 
was  not  painted  to  be  seen  four  feet  from  the 
ground  in  a  museum  -  it  was  an  altar-piece, 
which  ill  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  hving  high  above  an  altar,  and  was 
intended  to  make  a  dramatic  effect  on  wor- 
shippers below. 

The  re-creation  of  a  Regency  arrangement 
has  been  applied  principally  to  the  main 


enfilade.  These  five  rooms  of  the  original 
Galler}'  now  contain,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, paintings  from  the  Bourgeois  collection, 
for  v,-hich  the  rooms  were  originally  intended. 
The  old  idea  of  placing  Dutch  and  Flemish 
pictures  on  one  side  of  the  building  and  Italian, 
Spanish  and  French  on  the  other,  has  been 
resumed,  and  some  of  the  few  English  pictures 
that  were  considered  worthy  of  inclusion  by 
Bourgeois  -  works  by  Reynolds  and 
Wilson  -  have  been  hung  here  as  well.  The 
walls,  as  the  visitor  will  realise,  are  formed  in 
symmetrical  arrangements,  centred  on  especi- 
ally imposing  pictures  like  Reynolds'  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Guido  Reni's  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  central  gallery  the  old  principle 
of  displaying  a  selection  of  the  finest  paintings 
is  reflected  in  the  choice  of  eight  portraits  of 
different  schools.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
building  three  rooms  which  are  linked  visually 
by  arches  have  been  arranged  as  a  sequence  of 
English  art.  A  room  of  seventeenth-century 
paintings,  largely  by  artists  working  in  Eng- 
land if  not  of  English  birth,  leads  into  a  gallery 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  famous  Linley 
family,  and  beyond  that  another  space  showing 
eighteenth-century  portraits,  enlivened  by  a 
few  landscapes  and  by  the  fine  small  Canaletto 
of  Walton  Bridge. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  Dulwich  is  the 
Dutch  pictures.  These  have  been  arranged  for 
the  most  part  in  three  rooms,  with  the  fine 
collection  of  Dutch  Italianate  landscapes 
together  in  a  gallery  which  has  been  painted 
green  -  the  red  of  the  main  enfilade  seemed 
inappropriate  a  background  to  their  green  and 
gold.  Off  this  room  the  smaller  Dutch  pictures 
hang  in  a  lower  room  divided  into  bays,  which 
is  intended  to  give  a  feeling  of  intimacy 
appropriate  to  such  cabinet  pictures. 

The  two  remaining  rooms  are  very  different 
in  character.  One  of  them,  as  before,  contains 
most  of  the  Poussins  (seven  as  opposed  to  the 
thirteen  originally  listed),  now  supported  by 


other  pictures  recalling  seventeenth-cent* 
Rome.  As  he  enters,  the  visitor  is  fac 
immediately  by  views  of  the  Forum  and  i 
Arch  of  Constantine,  while  many  of  the  otl 
pictures,  such  as  the  Breenberghs,  contir 
the  Roman  theme.  The  other  gallery  is  a  loi 
low  space  which  is  also  divided  into  three  ba  i 
each  containing  works  of  different  schoc 
Here  the  small  Rubens  sketches  are  group' 
together  on  walls  of  appropriate  scale;  in  t 
next  bay  are  displayed  the  small  number 
French  eighteenth-century  works  (Watte 
being,  after  all,  close  to  Rubens),  and  finall; 
group  of  Italian  pictures. 

Hanging  a  gallery  on  this  scale  is  not  ear 
Pictures  which  appear,  by  artist  and  subj( 
and  period,  to  hang  happily  side-by-side  wh 
schemes  are  being  made  on  paper,  turn  out 
be  incompatible  on  the  walls,  perhaps  mere 
because  their  frames  are  so  dissimilar.  Wa 
and  frames  are  by  no  means  always  straigb 
Paintings  of  high  quality  but  quiet  tone  may  1 
crushed  by  vigorous  but  inferior  works  hui 
above  them.  And  finally,  of  course,  there  a: 
always  some  paintings  which  must  be  show 
but  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fit  into  an 
arrangement.  In  modern  galleries,  where  rooj 
shapes  are  often  flexible  and  backgrounc 
neutral,  the  placing  of  pictures  may  be  con 
paratively  straightforward,  but  a  gallery  lit 
Dulwich,  where  the  sense  of  period  is  s 
strong,  demands  a  dignified  and  imposin 
arrangement  that  can  only  result  from  carefi 
planning.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  achieve 

Photographs:  Graham  Miller 


(Left) 

Gallery  ii,  hung  largely  with  Dutch  and 
Flemish  pictures.  Most  of  these  form  pairs, 
with  two  balancing  Teniers',  landscapes,  two 
flower-pieces  by  Van  Huysum,  and  a  large 
Van  Dyck  and  School  of  Van  Dyck  above. 
Symmetrical  arrangements  were  very  popular 
in  the  Regency  period.  Reynold's  Mrs. 
Siddons,  one  of  the  few  contemporary  English 
works  considered  by  Bourgeois  worthy  to  hang 
amongst  his  Old  Masters,  is  placed  centrally. 

(Right) 

A  view  of  the  main  suite  of  rooms,  from 
Gallery  n:  The  wall  on  the  right  has  been  hung 
largely  with  religious  paintings:  Guido  Reni's 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  is  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  by  Murillo 
at  the  end.  The  two  paintings  at  the  top,  by 
luehrun,  have  been  tilted  slightly  forward. 
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RESTORATION: 
THE  ULTIMATE  MEASURE 

The  conservation  and  restoration  of  paintings  is  a  subject  that  will  always  arouse  controversy  and  debate. 
Attitudes  are  affected  as  much  by  fashion  as  by  advances  in  technology. 


Hies  a" 
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Diffuse  daylight  enveloped  the  new  Andre 
Mever  Gallen"  of  European  paintings, 
underlining  a  certain  elegance  in  the  Manets, 
Cezannes,  and  Van  Goghs  which  seemed 
never  to  have  been  there  before.  'Naturally  the 
light  helps',  explained  John  Brealey  who  was 
showing  us  through.  'But,  of  course,  almost 
everv'  picture  had  been  gone  over  before  being 
put  on  exhibition  here".  Mr.  Brealey  is  the  head 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  painting 
consen"ation  department,  and  previously  he 
had  asked,  with  a  faint  smile:  'How  often  do 
you  think  we  need  to  go  over  our  pictures?' 
^^^len  we  said  perhaps  even."  30  years,  his  smile 
vanished.  'To  keep  them  in  this  condition, 
even."  ten  years,  in  many  cases',  he  emphasised. 

It  is  somewhat  sobering  to  think  that 
Rembrandts  may  have  been  restored  more 
than  30  times;  and  other  great  paintings 
including  those  of  recent  masters,  like  Picasso, 
are  destined  to  receive  countless  periodic 
treatmei'ts  to  presence  them  and  keep  up  their 
appearance.  The  fact  is  that  while  paintings  do 
not  receive  a  full  restoration  treatment  that 
often,  and  some  are  given  no  attention  for  even 
longer  periods,  time  takes  its  toll  in  so  many 
ways,  th?t  to  sun-ive  at  all  a  painting  must 
receive  repeated  attention. 

Behind  the  signature  on  almost  every  paint- 
ing over  50  years  old  there  can  be  the  work  of 
other,  unknown  hands;  that  is  quite  clear. 
How  this  affects  a  painting  depends  upon  one's 
point  of  view.  An  increasing  interest  in  art 
and  the  scarcity"  of  major  works  have  pushed 
the  price  of  paintings  to  all-time  highs,  with  no 
end  in  sight.  Recently  a  Turner  brought 
S6.4  million,  a  Van  Gogh  S5.2  million,  and  a 
Picasso  went  for  S3  million.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  these  paintings  received  restor- 
ation, and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was 
expected  and  accepted  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Not  only  do  buyers  accept  restoration  without 
objection,  but  a  recent  suney  conducted  in 
Europe  showed  that  75%  of  artists  were  also 
perfectly  willing  to  let  their  paintings  be 
restored.  Restoration  as  the  ultimate  measure 
to  preserv  e  paintings  is  a  fact  of  life. 

For  objects  of  such  slight  substance,  paint- 
ings on  canvas  are  amazingly  durable.  More 
durable  even  than  their  sheer  physical  exis- 
tence are  the  subtle,  but  powerful,  aesthetic 
elements  which  are  capable  of  surviving  intact 
as  singular  features  peculiar  to  each  artist. 
These  endure  even  through  almost  timeless 
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(Above) 

The  author perfomnng  varnish  solubility 
tests  to  determine  the  safety  of  solvents  prior 
to  varnish  removal. 

ages  and  the  worst  accidents.  Each  artist's 
brush  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  canvas  as  no 
other,  and  time  itself  cannot  alter  this.  Ever}' 
artist  paints  with  a  keen  awareness  of  how 
composition,  colours,  and  surface  textures 
complement  each  other  to  influence  the 
appearance  of  a  painting.  These  qualities, 
unique  in  even."  picture,  are  what  make  a 
painting  and  an  artist  great ;  give  a  painting  its 
comparative  importance  in  the  artistic  world, 
and  are  recognised  in  the  cumulative  work  of 
any  given  artist.  The  purpose  of  restoration  is 
to  presence  a  painting  as  an  object  and  its  value 
as  a  unique  artistic  creation.  But,  all  too  often 
the  process  of  presenting  the  object  can  ruin 
subtle  aesthetic  qualities. 

Restorers,  also  known  as  'conservators', 
recognise  the  artistic  delicacy  of  paintings  in 
their  axiom:  'Ever}'  time  a  painting  is  restored, 
it  dies  a  little'.  All  the  many  hands  through 
which  a  picture  passes,  including  those  of  the 
artist,  leave  their  mark  on  it  which  may  later 
need  correction.  Take  Corot's  Clair  de  Lune 
surles  Eaux,  regarded  by  many  as  his  last  great 
work.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  artist  worked  on 
this  painting  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
probably  right  up  until  his  death.  Improve- 
ments that  he  made  in  the  composition  have 
become  transparent,  allowing  earlier  patterns 
to  show  through,  while  in  other  places  thicker 


paint  has  cracked  and  separated.  Discrec 
correction  can  return  this  painting  to  the  fina 
appearance  Corot  sought,  but  it  will  still  resuli 
in  changes  to  the  painting  which  are  no: 
original  to  it.  Such  corrections  will  eventually 
need  to  be  removed,  probably  during  futurt 
cleaning,  because  anything  added  to  an  origi 
nal  composition  must  not  be  irremovable 
Even  the  artist  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of  eveni 
in  the  life  of  a  painting,  and  that  painting 
always  need  periodic  attention. 

Restoration  became  a  necessity  when  paint 
ings  were  recognised  as  possessions  wortb'i- 
presen-ing.   It  was  developed  and  passed 
down,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  art  of  painting,  t':. 
The  materials  selected  by  artists  for  per- )[ mil 
manent  painting  sundved  \ery  well  when  theyjp?'! 
were  used  properly  because  they  go  throughfct" 
certain  chemical  and  physical  changes  which 'i^tii^f 
make  them  more  durable  with  age.  But  thelfstlitr 
canvases    caused    problems    because  they'll 
weaken  over  long  periods  of  time.  Ageing  doesii  ^ 
not  affect  all  materials  the  same  way -and  I 
changes  often  take  place  imperceptibly.  Inil-si 
some  cases  they  are  not  noticeable  in  a  lifetime,  ifsmal 
Because  paintings,   of  course,  went  fromitstii 
generation  to  generation,  they  accumulated  :  • 
varnish,  or  often  were  put  away  to  gather  dust.  »  - 
Either  way  they  eventually  came  to  the  res-fMit 
torer.  The  restorer's  job  then,  as  now,  was* 
twofold :  to  presen-e  the  painting  as  an  object  i-^. 
of  art,  and  to  repair  damages  that  occurred  iliiapt 
along  the  way.  From  the  earliest  days  restor-  <prei 
ation  of  paintings  has  been  a  problem.  Unlike  fee: 
the  materials  used  by  artists,  many  of  these  1« 
difficulties  have  been  caused  by  the  changes 
which  happen  to  materials  applied  by  restorers  '  iiten 
and  the  methods  required  for  their  use.  For 
example,  when  a  canvas  was  weakened,  a 
supplemental  canvas  was  attached  to  the  back 
of  an  original  with  an  adhesive.  This  process 
called  'lining',  was  always  severely  limited  by 
the  r\  pe  of  suitable  adhesives  available.  When 
lining  began,  glue  was  the  only  likely  adhesive. 
But  glue,  which  has  a  water  base,  dries  slowly. 
Because  of  this,  any  surfaces  joined  with  it 
must  be  held  firmly  together  until  the  glue  is 
dry.  Originally,  this  required  a  mechanical 
press.  Later,  restorers  discovered  that  if  the 
glue  was  allowed  to  become  almost  dry  before 
joining  a  lining  to  the  back  of  an  old  canvas,  the 
two  could  be  stuck  together  using  a  hot  iron. 
This  is  known  today  as  'glue  lining',  and  is 
widely  practised  still. 
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There  are  many  dangers  in  glue  lining.  The 
at  of  the  iron  can  soften  the  paint;  the 
assure  of  the  iron  then  can  flatten  and  deface 
licate  textures.  When  the  heated  iron  is 
plied  to  a  still-moist  glue,  water  vapour  is 
:en  forced  into  a  painting.  This  weakens 
hesion  of  the  paint  to  the  canvas,  causing  the 
int  to  flake  off  later.  The  need  to  replace  an 
i  lining  is  so  common  that  the  term 
lining',  meant  to  describe  it,  is  often  mis- 
cenly  used  when  a  painting  is  being  lined  for 
i  first  time. 

All  paintings  are  vulnerable  to  damage  from 
.ing  methods  which  use  hot  irons  and  water- 
isciBsed  glues.  This  has  long  been  recognised  by 
■itorers,  and  as  early  as  1850  beeswax,  with 
.ne  resins  added  to  increase  stickiness,  was 
3stituted  for  glue  as  a  lining  adhesive.  But, 
cause  wax  must  be  kept  warm  to  remain 
liitiMuid  while  being  applied  while  the  actual 
ning  of  the  old  lining  to  the  old  canvas  is 
ppening,  hot  ironing  remained.  In  the 
aited  States  wax  lining  is  the  standard 
;thod  today.  One  other  change  in  lining 
;thods  was  introduced  about  1950.  A  vac- 
m  hot  table  which  applies  heat  and  pressure 
iformly  over  the  entire  surface  at  once  was 
H  veloped.  Generally  at  least  one  ironing  to 
ntii  ply  the  wax-resin  adhesive  is  still  required, 
an  ironed  lining  this  is  repeated  again 
ring  the  joining  operation,  while  in  a  vacuum 
ling  one  ironing  is  used  to  spread  the  wax 
wki  hesive,  after  which  the  painting  and  lining 
^ether  are  placed  on  the  heated  vacuum  hot 
3le  to  be  joined  under  heat  and  vacuum, 
lien  they  are  cooled  under  vacuum  only. 
Even  though  the  danger  from  water-base 
aes  may  be  overcome,  the  problem  of 
xtural  damage  remains.  Paintings  subjected 
hot  ironing  are  often  found  to  have  flattened 
ush  strokes -causing  loss  of  crispness  and 
ontaneity.  The  fine  raised  points  of  paints 
eji|  |tended  to  catch  the  light  instead  have 
come  sunken  hollows,  casting  deep 
adows.  This  is  especially  unfortunate  when 
is  apt  to  happen  to  the  paintings  most  worthy 
preserving.  Vacuum  hot  tables  add  more 
nger  in  that  a  painting  can  be  ironed  and  the 
cuum  can  act  on  the  heat-softened  paint  as  it 
)es  on  a  plastic  film,  vacuum  forming  it  to  the 
Item  of  the  canvas  under  the  paint. 
A  painting  which  could  be  severely  harmed 
xturally,  either  by  ironing  or  vacuum,  is  The 
wel  Box  by  Childe  Hassam.  The  photograph 
ows  how  large  a  part  the  artist  wished  the 
int  textures  to  play.  Alternating  with  the 
avy  impasto  of  the  brush-strokes  are  satin- 
looth  areas  reflecting  an  almost  unblemished 
rface.  Ironing  could  flatten  the  brilliance  of 
e  impasto,  and  vacuum  could  imprint  a 
abed  impression  upon  the  smooth  areas.  Any 
these  textural  changes  would  rob  the 
tinting  of  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
lose  examination,  in  reflected  light,  of  paint- 
gs  which  have  been  lined  will  reveal  textural 
image  like  this  all  too  often. 
Varnish  applied  to  paintings  over  the  years 
n  discolour  from  pollutants  in  the  air,  or  it 
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may  yellow  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  light. 
Colours  become  obscured;  detail  is  lost.  When 
a  painting  has  been  'cleaned',  it  usually  means 
the  discoloured  varnish  has  been  removed,  and 
the  painting  re-varnished.  Varnish  removal, 
which  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  four  or  five 
times  in  100  years,  can  be  a  serious  threat  to  a 
painting:  solvents  must  be  used  which  can 
affect  the  paint,  or  even  dissolve  colours 
completely. 

Not  all  paintings  are  varnished,  but  most  of 
them  do  receive  a  dressing  of  some  kind.  In  the 
long  lifetime  of  a  painting,  nobody  knows  what 


Mr.  Brealey 
asked  with  a  faint  smile, 

'How  often  do 
you  think  we  need  toga 
over  our  pictures?' 


might  have  been  used.  It  is  still  thought  that  a 
dressing  of  linseed  oil  is  beneficial,  when 
actually  it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  be 
put  on  a  picture.  It  hardens  and  darkens  with 
age,  and  becomes  irremovable.  Recently,  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  varnishes  that 
will  not  discolour.  But  many  artists  used 
materials  in  their  paints  which  prevent  harden- 
ing, remaining  always  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  solvents.  Varnishing  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  paint  from  being  exposed  directly  to 
airborne  contaminants,  to  produce  a  uniform 
gloss,  and  to  improve  colour  saturation.  But, 
because  it  is  the  varnish  which  over  the  years 
holds  the  grime,  its  frequent  removal  becomes 
necessary.  Consequently,  a  varnish,  varnish- 
removal  cycle  is  inevitable.  Paintings  become 
subjected  to  the  repeated  application  of  sol- 
vents to  remove  varnish.  This  can  adversely 
affect  the  paint  of  course. 

Lining  and  varnish  removal,  therefore,  are 
standard  necessities  required  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  appearance  of  pictures.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  methods  and  materials 
available  to  restorers  have  changed  little  in 
several  hundred  years;  but  paintings  still 
require  attention.  The  problem  is  aggravated 
by  tears -exposure  to  water  from  leaks  in 
buildings,  and  many  other  perils.  Physical 
damage  almost  always  results  in  damage  to  the 
canvas  and  loss  of  paint.  Again,  these  tradi- 
tional methods  of  repairs,  lacking  adequate 
materials,  has  meant  that  the  frequency  of 
major  restoration  to  a  damaged  painting  is 
increased  .  .  .  because  earlier  repairs  failed. 

As  we  follow  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
paintings  which  have  been  restored,  and 
observe  the  efforts  of  restorers  in  their  work,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  they  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  suitable  materials  and  equipment  for 
their  difficult  task.  Recent  publicity  has  heral- 
ded the  adoption  by  major  museums  of  new, 
advanced  technological  investigative  appar- 


atus. X-ray  and  spectrometry  are  now  crude, 
compared  with  nuclear  activation  which  gives 
a  picture  of  the  insides  of  a  painting  or  an 
analysis  of  its  components- with  absolute 
accuracy.  As  significant  as  this  may  be,  it  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  augment  the  personal 
expertise  of  restorers  ...  an  expertise  which 
reached  its  maximum  level  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  The  greatest  experts  remain  limited  by 
the  versatility  of  their  materials  and  tools. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  of  publicity  about 
scientific  conributions  to  restoration.  No  one  is 
more  keenly  aware  of  this  than  ref^arers 
themselves,  who  want  to  know  why  the  tech- 
nology of  the  practice  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  investigative  abilities. 

The  exploration  is  relatively  simple. 
Nuclear  activation,  for  example,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  already-existing  technology  without 
the  need  to  contribute  anything  except  the 
object  under  study.  This  is  true  of  virtually 
every  kind  of  apparatus  used  to  examine 
pictures.  Infra-red  video-spectrometry,  gas 
chromatography -everything  can  just  be  lifted 
out  of  their  industrial  applications  and  applied, 
as  is,  to  paintings.  But,  just  as  those  restorers 
of  the  past  developed  the  materials  and  meth- 
ods which  are  used  now,  today's  working 
restorers,  with  a  total  understanding  of  paint- 
ings, must  advance  to  a  higher  level  by 
adapting  (not  adopting)  industrial  tech- 
nological materials  for  restoration  use.  Doing 
this  is  not  so  simple. 

Programmes  have  been  proposed  to  in- 
vestigate how  scientific  knowledge  can  help. 
Mainly,  however,  this  merely  is  an  attempt  to 
revamp  existing  methods,  or  introduce  a  new 
material.  There  has  been  no  recognition  that, 
like  the  tools  themselves,  the  principles  upon 
which  they  operate  can  also  have  limitations. 

But,  principles  and  materials  can  be 
changed  simultaneously,  as  long  as  there  is 
access  to  technologies  which  make  it  possible. 
One  reason  why  there  are  continuing  difficul- 
ties in  using  scientific  methods  is  because 
paintings  themselves,  apart  from  any  materials 
used  to  restore  them,  have  unique  ageing 
problems  of  their  own.  Frequently  paintings 
assume  surface  deformities  which  restorers  call 
'cupping'.  Cupping  occurs  when  the  paint 
cracks  and  each  little  area  of  paint  curls  into  a 
shallow  dish-like  contour.  This  also  affects  the 
canvas.  Sometimes  severe  wrinkling  of  a 
painting  happens  which,  like  cupping,  should 
be  flattened  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
picture.  Classically,  restorers  have  relied  upon 
ironing,  or  other  surface  pressure  combined 
with  heat  to  flatten  these  distortions.  This 
often  happens  conveniently  during  the  lining 
process.  Lining,  therefore,  primarily  intended 
only  to  attach  a  reinforcing  fabric  to  the  back  of 
a  picture,  employs  the  principle  of  thermo- 
pressure  to  flatten  these  surfaces  irregularities. 
All  attempts  to  use  this  principle  for  flattening 
cupping  or  wrinkles,  while  avoiding  the  flat- 
tening of  impastos,  have  been  unreliable 
because  of  the  different  character  of  every 
painting.  Of  all  damage  to  paintings,  ironing 
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has  been  responsible  for  more  than  accider 
and  age  combined. 

Most  paintings  which  need  lining  do  n| 
need  a  flattening  treatment  too -but  todaj 
methods  allow  no  option,  so  every  paintiil 
gets  ironed  anyhow.  Or,  if  not  ironed,  tl 
painting  is  subjected  to  the  heat  and  vacuum  \ 
hot  tables,  which  cannot  be  controlled  ar 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  most  paintings.  Therel 
virtually  no  choice  but  to  use  heat  on  paintinJ 
to  be  lined,  since  only  thermoplastic  adhesivj 
are  available  in  most  restoration  studios.  An\ 
if  flattening  ?5  required,  there  are  no  mechar 


(Above J 

Clair  de  Lune  sur  les  Eaux, 
J.  B.  Corot. 

Private  collection. 

(Above  right) 

Claire  de  Lune  des  Eaux,  detail. 
Yelloic  ■jamish  acts  as  a  colour  filter  altering 
all  colours  and  masking  some  completely. 
The  subrle  hues  in  this  painting  emerge  once 
the  varnish  has  been  cleaned  away. 


(Below) 

Claire  de  Lune  sur  les  Eaux,  detail. 
The  varnish  has  been  totally  cleaned  away 
and  the  details  of  the  painting  are  now  clear. 
Modem  varnishes  resist  yellowing,  but 
periodic  removal  remains  necessary  because 
surfaces  become  dull  and  lifeless  from 
airborne  grime.  Varnish  must  remain 
removable  with  solvents  which  do  not  affect 
the  delicate  areas  of  the  painting. 


cal  alternatives  available  in  a  restoratio '  P 
studio,  anywhere,  other  than  those  usin  ^"'^ 
surface  pressure.  Thus,  the  vicious  circle  goes'f'''' " 

Looking  at  the  contribution  science  couli^P'"'^' 
make,  we  must  realise  that  application  of""-' 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  scale  we  know  i'r'* 
today  goes  back  less  than  50  years.  This  is  les*  '^'' 
time  than  it  takes  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  ■)  ^ 
painting.  Organised  activity  among  restorer ' 
has  only  happened  in  the  last  25  years,  durinj' 
which  time  most  scientific  interest  has  beeij  * 
focused  on  the  problem  of  varnishes,  and  thei  '  ^' 
removal.  All  students  entering  the  field  an^* 
required  to  have  a  chemistry  major.  While  i'-""' 
may  be  interesting  to  understand  how  chemi'*'*'^ 
cal  reactions  occur  in  painting  and  conser^  ■''''^ 
vation  materials,  the  actual  application  of  i' ^® 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  totally  unnecessary' 
in  the  day-to-day  practice  of  restoring  i  I 
picture.  All  the  influences  which  chemistrji 
can  have  has  already  been  provided  by  others.'  * 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  agreement  upor 
how  the  basic  principles  of  mechanics  anc'  'f"! 
physics  apply  to  paintings,  since  almost  ever}'™" 
single  operation  during  restoration  of  a  paint  ^ 
ing  can  be  influenced  by  the  moment  tc 
moment  use  of  tools  and  equipment  which 
apply  those  principles.  Choices  and  decisions 
can  be  made  or  changed  on  the  spot.  Before 
any  such  knowledge  can  be  used,  materials  and 
equipment  which  permit  options  other  than 
the  iron  and  the  thermoplastic  adhesive  must 
be  made  available.  Restorers  must  be  trained 
in  their  use.  There  is  uncertainty  among 
restorers  whether  new  materials  are  reliable, 
and  valuable  paintings  should  not  become  the 
subject  of  experiment.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  I 
sympathy  with  methods  which  have  been 
wreaking  havoc  for  centuries.  The  accumula-  '^ 
tion  of  technological  resources  are  vast  today 
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len  only  ten  years  ago  there  was  nothing, 
e  restoration  of  paintings  is,  or  should  be,  as 
ich  of  a  technology  as  medicine  or  space 
ploration,  though  much  artistic  discrimin- 
on  is  also  involved.  But  technologies  are  not 
If-creating.  They  have  all  been  built  upon 
steady  accumulation  of  capabilities  and 
panded  through  the  experience  of  those  who 
)rk  with  them. 

It  seems  obvious  that  both  paintings  and 
storers  could  benefit  from  the  scientific  and 
dustrial  advances  of  the  last  few  years.  It 
nnot  be  expected  that  a  single  incursion  into 
industrial  source  will  disclose  everything 
■eded.  As  with  all  other  technological  im- 
ovements,  the  diverse  capabilities  of  many 
dustrial  sources  must  be  combined  into  spe- 
.0  materials  and  equipment  designed  speci- 
y  for  restoration  purposes.  Paintings  are 
hly  complex  constructions,  and  experience 
ows  that  materials  and  principles  used  so  far 
inadequate.  If  one  principle  does  not  work, 
en  the  only  thing  to  do  is  change  to  another 
inciple.  This  must  be  done  first,  and  then  it 
n  be  known  what  things  to  look  for  from 
itside  technological  sources. 
This  is  not  to  diminish  the  work  restorers  are 
>ing  today;  they  have  never  been  more  con- 
ious  of  their  responsibility  to  posterity,  and 
e  old  penchant  for  secrecy  has  given  way  to  a 
despread  sharing  of  knowledge.  Un- 
rtunately,  this  has  mainly  been  the  exchange 
information  based  on  what  everyone  has 
en  taught  already,  and  focuses  chiefly  on  the 
;complishment  of  single,  usually  difficult 
sks.  That  problem  may  never  be  encountered 
;ain,  and  the  value  of  the  information  is  very 
nited  indeed. 

Surprisingly,  never  has  there  been  a  clearly 
fined  outline  of  specifications  describing  the 


general  tolerance  of  paintings  to  the  many 
operations  included  in  restoration.  This  is  a 
great  handicap,  for  it  denies  able  people  the 
guides  necessary  to  develop  or  evaluate  mat- 
erials and  operations  which  might  have  a  useful 
potential.  The  effect  has  been  to  throw  each 
restorer  on  his  own  in  making  such  judge- 
ments, and  most  of  them  have  not  been  trained 
to  do  this. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  res- 
toration is  also  a  carry-over  from  earliest  times : 
each  restorer,  prepares  on  his  own  premises  the 
combinations  of  materials  he  uses,  as  his  best 
assurance  of  obtaining  the  high  quality  re- 
quired for  specialised  work.  This  may  have 
been  true  formerly,  but  modern  functional 
technology  is  not  available  on  a  part-time, 
piecemeal  basis.  The  components  of  any  tech- 
nological operation  must  come  from  other  tech- 
nical sources.  Continued  availability  of  these 
components  depends  upon  a  reasonably  steady 
demand  for  the  products  to  support  and  justify 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  so  small  a  field  as 
restoration,  a  demand  by  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  restorers  is  insufficient  to  support  the 
cost  of  production,  much  less  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment of  new  materials.  Currently,  high- 

(Top  left) 

Childe  Hassam.  The  Jewel  Box. 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 

(Above  left) 

The  Jewel  Box,  detail.  Reflected  light  shows 
the  intricate  impasto  and  the  alternate  smooth 
textured  areas  which  have  remained 
unaffected  by  time.  Heat  and  pressure  during 
lining  could  drastically  alter  this  intentional 
interplay  of  textures,  affecting  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  the  painting. 


technology  investigation  remains  impotent. 

However,  some  major  advances  have  been 
introduced  to  improve  the  state  of  the  art. 
Materials  and  equipment  developed  around 
the  tolerances  of  paintings  are  now  available. 
They  can  do  with  greater  safety  and  efficiency 
almost  everything  now  being  done  by  anti- 
quated methods,  and  in  some  cases,  much 
more  -  especially  in  the  area  of  modern  paint- 
ings which  frequently  cannot  be  treated  at  all 
by  traditional  methods.  Also,  there  are  increas- 
ing signs  that  major  museums  (one  of  which  is 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art)  which  own 
most  of  the  valuable  paintings  that  are  always 
under  constant  care  and  observation,  are 
becoming  more  aware  that  these  new  tech- 
nological materials  offer  the  best  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  great  paintings,  while  exposing 
them  to  the  least  harmful  treatments. 

There  have  been  no  hints  that  masterpieces 
will  ever  lose  their  appeal.  Turners,  Van 
Goghs,  and  Cezannes  will  probably  bring  ever 
higher  prices,  and  will  be  joined  by  Picassos, 
de  Koonings,  and  other  masters  whose  works 
still  are  unspoiled.  It  seems  much  more 
attractive  an  idea  to  be  able  to  preserve  the 
object  and  the  art,  rather  than  the  object  only. 

(Below) 

Taro  Yamamoto.  Untitled  Abstract. 
Author's  collection.  Many  abstract  paintings 
rely  upon  raw,  unprimed  canvas  for  part  of 
the  composition,  as  seen  here.  Any  saturating 
adhesive  would  stain  this  painting,  and  the 
heat  and  pressure  of  ironing  could  alter  the 
structural  effects. 
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FOR  SALE: 

THE  LIPSKI  COLLECTION 
OF  ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 


Undamaged  English  Delftzvare  is  rare  and  the  pleasure  of 
collecting  it  lies  in  its  elegant  style.  Perhaps  the  best  private 
collection  in  Britain,  amassed  by  the  late  Louis  Lipski,  icill  be 
dispersed  in  tzvo  sales  to  be  held  by  Sotheby 's  in  London,  the 
first  on  10  March  1981,  and  the  second  later  in  the  year. 


English  tin-glazed  earthenware,  or  Delft- 
ware,  was  made  in  large  quantities  at  a 
number  of  important  centres  of  production 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  It  is  a  highly  decorative  ceramic 
form,  blending  together  some  of  the  exotic 
tastes  of  the  Orient  and  the  Middle  East  with 
the  naive  stA.-les  of  Northern  Europe.  Less 
extreme  than  the  Dutch  wares  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  English  Delftvvare  was  widelv 
used  and  enjoyed  over  a  long  period  until 
replaced  by  newer  and  more  efficient  materials 
such  as  saltglazed  stoneware,  creamware  and 
bone  china. 

It  is  therefore  surprising  that  Delftware  has 
a  rather  limited  appeal  today.  This  is  partlv  the 
result  of  scarcity;  the  material  with  its  soft 
coating  of  tin-glaze  is  relatively  fragile  and  so  it 
is  rare  to  find  undamaged  examples.  More 
important,  the  collecting  of  Delftware  has 


always  been  rather  a  civilised  and  cultured 
taste,  requiring  an  appreciation,  not  only  of  the 
tin-glaze  traditions  of  Holland,  Italy,  France, 
Spain  and  the  Middle  East,  but  also  of  the  blue 
and  white  and  export  porcelains  of  China.  To 
collect  Delftware  also  requires  an  enjoyment  of 
the  material  itself,  putting  aside  the  con- 
ventional ceramic  collector's  concern  for 
attribution  and  dating.  Few  factories  can  be 
identified  with  any  certaint}\  and  styles  of 
decoration  were  broadly  similar,  with  only 
hmited  regional  variations. 

The  principal  centres  of  manufacture  were 
either  close  to  ports,  or  were  linked  to  the  sea 
by  major  rivers.  Bristol.  Liverpool.  London, 
Brislington,  Dublin,  and  areas  in  the  North 
East,  the  West  Countn.-.  East  Anglia  and 
Scotland.  It  is  interesting  that  no  Delftware 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Staffordshire. 
This  was  probably  the  result  of  both  geographi- 


cal and  stylistic  isolation:  first,  there  was  ft" 
significant  awareness  in  Staffordshire  of 
nese  and  other  exotic  decorative  forms  un; 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv"  ani  I 
second,  the  area  remained  cut  off  from  Live- 
pool  and  other  major  trading  centres  until  th 
opening  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  ii 
1777. 

The  rather  refined  and  academic  taste  of  tht' 
Delftware  collector  is  also  reflected  by  thosi 
who  write  about  it.  for  example,  Anthony  Ray 
.\lan  Caiger-Smith  and  Michael  .\rcher.  mer 
whose  books  are  quite  unlike  the  convent;o:-.i 
literature  for  ceramic  enthusiasts.  To  writt 
about  Delftware  is  to  take  a  broader  \-is!or 
putting  aside  the  frequently  frenetic 
ultimately  trivial  concerns  about  precise  data 
and  place  of  manufacture,  minute  details  d 
shape  and  decoration,  and  generally  un* 
supportable  attnbutions  to  unlikely  artistSt 
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Iftware  is  pleasingly  anonymous  and  so  the 
easure  of  collecting  it  lies  in  its  casual  and 
igant  decorative  style. 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  taste,  one  that  is  well 
presented  by  the  collecting  habits  of  Louis 
pski.  Born  in  Poland  in  1914,  Lipski  was 
lined  as  an  architect.  On  holiday  in  England 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  he  was  unable  to 
urn,  and  so  became  an  English  citizen, 
ntinuing  to  practice  as  an  architect.  He  first 
came  aware  of  Delftware  while  rescuing 
jhteenth-century  tiles  from  bombed  build- 
gs  and  working  on  restoration  projects.  This 
itial  interest  led  him  to  collect  tiles  and 
iiall  plates  discovered  on  trips  around 
itain,  but  as  his  collection  grew  he  expanded 
to  include  all  forms  of  Delftware.  At  his 
ath  the  collection  comprised  more  than 
200  pieces,  amassed  over  40  years.  One  of 
e  most  extensive  and  representative  of  its 


kind,  the  collection  includes  many  documen- 
tary and  dated  pieces  and  shows  stylistic 
development  and  change  from  the  early  seven- 
teenth to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Lipski 
was  a  great  enthusiast  and  a  dedicated  collec- 
tor, well  aware  of  the  shortage  of  published 
information  on  the  subject.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
compiling  a  reference  book  on  dated  examples 
of  English  Delftware.  Incomplete  at  his  death, 
this  book  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication 
by  Michael  Archer  of  the  Victorian  and  Albert 
Museum,  London.  The  Louis  Lipski  Collec- 
tion will  be  dispersed  in  two  sales  to  be  held  in 
London  by  Sotheby's.  The  first,  of  200  lots 
and  including  'blue-dash'  chargers,  plates, 
bowls,  posset  pots,  salts,  inkwells,  bottles, 
barrels  and  a  fountain,  will  be  held  on  10 
March  1981.  The  second  will  be  held  later  in 
the  year. 


/.•  Bowl  painted  with  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  made  at  Brislington. 

2:  Late-sixteenth-century  'Mailing' jug  with  a 
silver-gilt  mount  and  a  mottled  glaze. 

4  &6:  Two  octagonal  plates  with  oriental 
decoration,  probably  made  in  London  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century. 

3:  Blue-dash  charger  painted  with  a  typical 
Adam  and  Eve  scene,  late  seventeenth 
century. 

5:  Unusual  seventeenth-century  dish  with  a 
formal  abstract  style  of  decoration. 

7:  Plate  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  a  king, 
probably  James  ii,  made  at  Brislington. 
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POUSSIN  RECONSIDERED 


A  Secoiid  autograph  Version  ofPoussin's 
Midas  washing  at  the  Source  of  the  Pactolus 


I have  always  resisted  the  idea  that  Poussin 
painted  two  identical  versions  of  a  single 
composition.  From  his  negotiations  with 
Chantelou  which  led  up  to  the  execution  of  the 
Second  Series  of  Sacraments  we  know  how 
much  he  disliked  the  idea  of  copying  himself  or 
even  having  copies  made  of  his  works.  Chante- 
lou originally  asked  him  to  have  copies  made  of 
the  First  Series  of  Sacraments  painted  for 
Cassiano  dal  Pozzo.  Poussin  tried  a  number  of 
painters  but  decided  that  they  were  not  good 
enough  and  in  despair  offered  to  do  them 


himself,  or  to  make  a  completely  new  set. 
Evidently  the  former  idea  did  not  last  and 
within  a  short  time  Poussin  was  discussing  the 
progress  of  the  new  series.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  paintings  of  the  mature 
period  seems  to  me  to  confirm  that  this  was 
Poussin's  general  attitude.  Candidates  have 
been  proposed  for  second  autograph  versions 
of  various  paintings  of  the  late  1640s,  ^  and  in 
most  cases  the  difference  in  quality  between 
the  two  paintings  is  evident,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  examined  side  by  side.  Much  the 


1:  Xicholas  Poussin.  Midas  bathing  in  the  River  Pactolus,  detail  from  the  Dohna  version. 
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2:  Detail  from  the  Dohna  version. 
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most  serious  candidate  is  the  version  of  \.h\  opaii 
Holy  Family  on  the  Steps  in  a  private  collection  i  Me 
in  Paris,  but  I  have  on  two  occasions  had  th<  m 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  versions  side  hS 
side  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  th^  m\ 
Paris  version,  though  of  remarkably  higj  bs 
quality,  is  not  from  Poussin's  own  hand.^ 

These  cases,  however,  all  concern  thtlatioi 
period  of  Poussin's  maturity,  when  he  haci  uto] 
such  an  established  reputation  that  he  could  dd 
as  he  wished  and  was  not  concerned  whether  oi|  m, 
not  a  patron  was  displeased.  Earlier,  however!  \^ 
the  situation  was  different.  His  biographers  ali  Detroi 
emphasise  the  difficulties  which  he  had  ir!  |J 
getting  commissions  in  his  first  years  in  Rome.; 
and  after  the  relative  failure  of  the  Saim  m 
Erasmus  for  St.  Peter's  in  1629  his  mosii  ^isfo 
important  patron.  Cardinal  Francesco  Bar- 
berini,  seems  to  have  dropped  him,'*  leaving,i  ^ 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  Cassiano  dal  Pozzo  as  ai  jd^j 
steady  protector.  He  was  ,  therefore,  not  in  i(  s  p 
position  to  reject  jobs,  even  if  they  were  nol; 
altogether  to  his  taste,  and  it  is  not  therefore^jtimj 
inconceivable  that  he  should  have  gone  against jjve  j 
what  must  even  then  have  been  his  genera  ( oetjc- 
feeling  and  made  a  second  version  of  f^rvl 
composition  which  he  had  invented.  ( ij^j, 

In  the  case  of  one  composition,  Midasi^- 
washing  at  the  source  of  the  Pactolus,  of  which 
a  version  has  long  been  in  the  Metropolitan  |(:  j^j 
Museum,  New  York,  a  second  version  existsit' 
(1,  2  and  3  left)  in  the  possession  of  Grafu 
Lothar  zu  Dohna  of  which  the  quality  is  sc)|jjf,, 
high  that  it  must  in  my  opinion  be  from  thcjt  ■ 


hand  of  Poussin  himself.^ 


The  story  of  Midas  is  one  that  must  have 
particularly  appealed  to  Poussin  in  his  early  jpjjj 
days.  In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  and 


Dohna  paintings  he  treated  it  in  a  small  oblong  iu^j 


canvas  now  in  the  Mus6e  Fesch  at  Ajaccio 


which  represents  a  slightly  different  moment 
in  the  story,  which  is  told  by  Ovid  in  theij.^ 


ttOj. 


3:  Nicholas  Poussin.  Midas  bathing  in  the  River  Pactolus. 

The  Dohna  version,  36^/8  X  29'/8  inches  (left) 

and  the  Metropolitan  painting,  37^4  X  28^8  inches  (right). 


etamorphoses  (Book  xi,  85ff.).  Midas,  a 
irygian  king,  did  a  great  service  to  Bacchus 
r  saving  his  foster-father  Silenus  who  had 
;en  seized,  drunk  and  tottering,  by  the  king's 
bjects,  and  brought  before  him.  Midas  feted 
m  for  several  days  and  conducted  him  back 
Bacchus.  In  return  the  god  offered  Midas 
ly  gift  that  he  should  ask  and  the  foolish  king 
ked  that  everything  that  he  touched  should 
rn  to  gold.  At  first  he  was  enchanted  by  this 
ft,  but,  when  he  found  that  his  food  also 
rned  to  gold,  he  returned  to  Bacchus  and 
•gged  to  be  relieved  of  the  gift.  The  god  told 
m  that  if  he  went  and  washed  in  the  source  of 
e  river  Pactolus,  he  would  be  'cured'.  Midas 
d  so,  and  the  waters  of  the  Pactolus  brought 
«wn  grains  of  gold  ever  afterwards. 
The  moral  of  the  story  -  the  vanity  of  riches 
iS  made  the  clearer  by  the  fact  that  Poussin 
inted  a  pair  to  the  upright  version  -  known  in 
e  Metropolitan  and  Dohna  versions  -  show- 
g  shepherds  in  the  ideally  happy  country  of 
rcadia  who  stumble  on  a  tomb  with  the 
scription  Et  in  Arcadia  ego,  'I  too  lived  in 
rcadia',^  and  realise  that  death  comes  even  to 
ose  who  seem  coinpletely  happy.  The  Ajac- 

0  painting  carries  on  the  story  illustrated  in 
e  Metropolitan  and  Dohna  versions  and 
lOws  Midas  seated  by  the  source  of  the 
ictolus,  while  a  youth  kneeling  beside  him 
izes  at  the  grains  of  gold  in  the  water  that  he 
IS  scooped  up  in  his  hand.®  The  Midas 
lintings  are  related  in  theme  to  other  com- 
)sitions  painted  by  Poussin  in  his  early  years 
lowing  the  frailty  of  human  happiness,  such 

the  Echo  and  Narcissus  (Louvre),  Venus 
ouming  the  dead  Adonis  (Caen),  Apollo  and 
aphne  (Munich),  Diana  and  Endymion 
)etroit),  and  the  two  Flora  compositions 
"'he  Triumph  of  Flora  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
ingdom  of  Flora  in  Dresden)  which  show  all 
e  mythological  lovers  whose  fate  it  was  to  be 
ansformed  into  flowers.' 

As  we  know  from  early  inventories  the 
jright  Midas  and  the  Shepherds  belonged  to 
id  were  probably  painted  for  one  of  Poussin's 
;st  patrons  and  closest  friends,  Cardinal 
amillo  Massimi,  a  great  collector,  and  an 
ithusiastic  student  of  antiquity,  who  would 
ive  appreciated  the  subtleties  of  Poussin's 
)etical  compositions.  Unfortunately  we  know 
:ry  little  about  the  later  histories  of  the 
ctures,  and  though  the  Shepherds  must  be 
le  picture  now  at  Chatsworth  -  and  recently 

1  view  with  other  treasures  from  Chatsworth 
Burlington  House  -  there  is  no  means  of 

lling  for  certain  which  version  of  the  Midas 
tually  belonged  to  the  Cardinal.  It  is, 
)wever,  likely  to  have  been  the  Metropolitan 
irsion  since,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Dohna 
cture  was  left  slightly  unfinished.^*' 
I  have  known  the  Dohna  painting  for  many 
'^ars.  It  was  first  shown  to  me  before  the 
econd  World  War,  and  was  for  a  time  after 
le  war  deposited  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  by 
le  executors  of  the  late  Alphonse  Kann,  in 
hose  collection  it  has  been  at  Saint-Germain- 
i-Laye.  I  then  had  ample  opportunity  to 


examine  it  and  discuss  it  with  other  scholars, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  then  so  dirty  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  firm  conclu- 
sion about  its  status.  In  my  'Catalogue 
Raisonne'^^  I  described  it  as  'a  very  good  early 
copy',  though  I  should  have  added  that  till  it 
was  cleaned  a  final  judgment  was  impossible. 
When,  much  later  (1977),  I  saw  the  picture  in 
its  cleaned  state  I  was  immediately  convinced 
that  no  copy  could  have  the  freshness  and 
liveliness  of  handling  immediately  visible  in  all 
parts  of  the  painting.  Cleaning  had  also 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  picture  was  unfinish- 
ed in  one  area  -  something  which  was  very 
unlikely  in  a  copy.  But  if  it  was  an  original, 
when  and  why  was  it  painted  and  what  was  its 
relation  to  the  Metropolitan  picture?  The 
answers  to  these  problems  present  consid- 
erable difficulties. 

First,  it  must  be  noticed,  the  two  pictures 
are  not  identical  in  composition.  There  are 
considerable  differences  in  the  arrangement  of 
trees  and  rocks  in  the  background  and  in  the 
plants  in  the  foreground,  and  there  are  slight 
variations  in  the  principal  figures.  For  instance 
the  drapery  of  the  river-god  is  more  simply 
modelled  in  the  Dohna  version  and  the  crown 
of  leaves  which  he  wears  is  slighter  and 
possibly  composed  of  reeds  rather  than  vine- 
leaves,  as  in  the  Metropolitan  version,  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  his  character.  In  the 
Metropolitan  painting  Midas  has  human  ears, 
but  in  the  Dohna  version  they  are  red  and 
pointed,  presumably  an  allusion  to  the  ass's 
ears  which  Apollo  gave  to  Midas  when  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  support  Marsyas  in  his 
musical  contest  with  the  god.^^ 

The  most  important  difference,  however,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner. 
Here  the  Metropolitan  version  shows  two putti 
crowned  with  leaves  and  holding  water-pots. 


whereas  the  Dohna  picture  has  a  single  putto 
with  his  right-hand  resting  on  an  overturned 
cornucopia,  lying  back  asleep,  and  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  sprig  of  tiny  white  flowers. 

There  is  probably  a  difference  of  icono- 
graphy between  the  two  versions  at  this  point. 
As  Mr.  John  Walsh  pointed  out  in  an  unpub- 
lished note  on  the  picture  which  he  kindly  sent 
to  me,  the  overturned  cornucopia  from  which 
nothing  falls  out  may  be  a  complement  to  the 
main  theme  of  the  picture,  the  vanity  of  riches. 
The  flowers  which  the  putto  holds  are  difficult 
to  identify  but  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those 
shown  in  Poussin's  Kingdom  of  Flora,  where 
Flora  herself  wears  them  as  a  wreath  in  her  hair 
and  scatters  them  with  her  right  hand.  They 
may  possibly  be  summer  white  jasmine 
(jfasminum  officinale),  a  flower  which  often 
occurs  in  religious  paintings  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  apparently  as  a  sym- 
bol of  heavenly  felicity.  In  the  Flora  they 
evidently  have  some  such  positive  meaning;  in 
the  Midas  the  sleeping /)m«o  seems  to  let  them 
fall  -  another  symbol  of  the  happiness  which 
eludes  mankind. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  putto  in  the  Dohna 
version  is  painted  in  a  quite  different  manner 
from  that  employed  in  the  other  figures.  Here 
the  paint  is  very  thin  and  in  parts  transparent 
so  that  the  dark  brown  underpaint  shows 
through,  whereas  in  the  other  figures  the  paint 
is  opaque,  completely  covering  the  ground.  At 
first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  this  figure  is 
rubbed,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  artist 
at  one  stage  began  to  scrape  it  down.  In  any 
case  it  is  painted  in  the  rough,  short  strokes 
typical  of  Poussin  in  the  late  'twenties,  as  it 
appears,  for  instance,  in  the  Metropolitan 
version,  the  National  Gallery  Cephalus  and 
Aurora  or  the  Dulwich  Venus  and  Mercury, 
whereas  the  figures  of  Midas  and  the  river-god 
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4:  Xicholas  Poussin.  Head  of  Flora, 
detail  from  Kingdom  of  Flora. 
Dresden. 


are  handled  in  a  much  more  carefully  applied 
pigment  and  are  sharper  in  outline  and  clearer 
in  colour.  These  features  at  first  sight  recall 
Poussin's  st\-le  at  a  slightly  later  date,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  river  god  in  the 
Chatsworth  Shepherds  has  something  of  the 
same  character. 

As  Dr.  Hubert  von  Sonnenburg  has  pointed 
out  in  a  technical  report  prepared  in  1978,  of 
which  he  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  copy,  the 
two  versions  of  the  Midas  are  painted  on 
almost  identical  types  of  canvas  of  rather 
coarse  simple  weave  of  a  type  frequently  used 
by  Poussin  in  his  early  period,  and  the  build  up 
as  shown  in  x-rays  is  almost  identical  in  the  two 
cases.  The  differences  occur  in  the  top  paint  of 
the  two  principal  figures. 

These  facts  suggest  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  plausible  hypothesis  about  the  way  in 
which  the  two  paintings  were  executed.  I 
believe  that  the  Dohna  version  was  begun  first 
and  then  abandoned  by  the  artist,  who  im- 
mediately began  -  and  finished  -  the  Met- 
ropolitan  picture,  introducing  the  changes  that 
we  can  see  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner. 
Later  he  took  up  the  first  version  and  carried  it 
to  the  point  of  completion  in  which  we  now  see 
it. 

It  was  not  Poussin's  habit  to  behave  in  this 
way,  but  artists  do  not  always  follow  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  normally 
act.  One  can  imagine  a  friend  of  Cardinal 
Camillo  Massimi  seeing  his  picture  and  its 
pendant,  the  Chatsv.  orth  Arcadian  Shepherds 
and  wanting  something  similar.  On  visiting 
Poussin  he  found,  by  luck,  that  the  artist  still 
had  in  his  studio  the  unfinished  first  version  of 
the  Midas  -  though  unhappily,  as  far  as  we 
know,  he  did  not  have  a  similar  version  of  the 
Shepherds  -  and  asked  him  to  complete  it  for 
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him.  This  is  of  course  pure  hypothesis  and  it 
leaves  open  the  question  why  one  part  of  the 
picture  was  left  unfinished. 

The  picture  is  in  superb  condition^"*  and 
the  freshness  of  the  handling  -  for  instance  in 
the  painting  of  the  water  -  can  be  seen  even  in 
a  reproduction.  If  my  hypothesis  that  it  was 
painted  in  two  stages  is  correct  the  question 
arises:  which  parts  belong  to  the  first  phase 
and  which  to  the  second?  This  is  not  easy  to 
answer,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
whereas  the  figures  of  Midas  and  the  river-god 
belong  entirely  to  the  second  stage,  most  of  the 
background  belongs  to  the  first,  though  no 
doubt  Poussin  would  have  gone  over  certain 
parts  of  it  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
figures.  We  have  so  few  firm  facts  about  the 
dating  of  Poussin's  paintings  in  his  early  period 
that  I  feel  that  any  more  positive  statement 
about  exactly  when  the  Chatsworth  Shepherds 
and  the  two  versions  of  the  Midas  were 
executed  would  be  imprudent. 


Xotes 

1.  cf.  Blunt,  Nicholas  Poussin,  'Catalogue 
Raisonne,'  London,  1966,  Nos.  112-118.  The 
request  for  copies  was  probably  made  just  before 
27.iii.  1642,  when  Poussin  refers  to  them  in  a  letter; 
Poussin's  offer  to  make  the  copies  himself  or  paint  a 
new  series  is  made  in  a  letter  of  12. i.  1644  and  within 
about  two  months  the  project  for  a  new  series  is 
spoken  of  as  something  accepted  (cf.  letter  of 
17.iii.l644). 

2.  Eg.  the  Louvre  Rebecca  (Private  Collection, 
Milan). 

3.  As  far  as  I  know  Professor  Thuillier  is  alone  in 
preferring  the  Paris  version  and  in  dismissing  the 
Washington  picture  as  an  old  copy  ('L'Opera  com- 
plete di  Poussin',  Milan,  1974,  p.  104,  No.  152).  All 
the  scholars  who  saw  the  two  versions  side  by  side  at 
Burlington  House  in  1932  had  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  Washington  picture  (then  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland)  as  the  original. 

There  is  also  a  second  version  of  the  Morrison 
Bacchanal,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Paul  Jamot 
and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Musees  Nation- 
aux,  and  which  was  for  long  claimed  as  an  original, 
but  I  think  all  specialists  are  now  agreed  that  it 
cannot  be  from  Pousin's  hand. 

4.  His  only  commission  from  the  Cardinal  for  a 
painting  after  the  first  version  of  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem  (1625/6;  lost)  and  the  Cermanicus 
(1627/8;  Minneapolis),  was  for  a  second  version  of 
the  former  (1638/9),  now  in  Vienna,  apparently  a 
special  commission  as  a  present  to  the  Imperial 
ambassador. 

It  has  always  been  believed  (cf.  my  own 
'Catalogue  Raisonne',  No. 87)  that  the  Saint  Mat- 
thetc,  in  Berlin  was  painted  for  the  Cardinal,  but  it 
has  now  been  proved  by  L.  Barroero  that  it  was 
commissioned  in  1640,  together  with  the  Chicago 
Saint  John,  by  Giovanni  Maria  Roscioni  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  Barberini  (cf.  L.  Barroero, 
'Nuove  acquisizioni  per  la  cronologia  di  Poussin', 
Bollettino  d'Arte,  1979,  4,  p. 69).  Barroero 's  article  is 
of  great  importance  for  students  of  Poussin  because 
not  only  does  it  introduce  to  a  hitherto  unknown 


patron  of  Poussin  in  the  mid  and  late  1630s  but  ^ 
provides  four  firm  dates  for  paintings  of  the  perioc 
1634  for  the  Louvre  Pyrrhus  and  1640  for  the  Sair 
Matthew,  the  Saint  John ,  and  the  Moscow  Scipii,  mf 
This  earlier  dating  for  the  two  landscapes  with  tni  I 
Evanglists  involves  redating  the  three  small  lane 
scapes  in  the  National  Gallery  and  at  Montreal  tl 
1640  at  the  latest  and  probably  a  little  earlier.  In  163] 
Roscioni  also  bought  a  Madonna  and  Child  wit 
Saint  Joseph  and  Saint  John,  described  as 
'quadretto  di  testa',  which  may  be  either  the  paintir 
at  Karlsruhe  {'Catalogue  Raisonne]  No. 48)  or  tt 
composition    engraved    by    Vouillement  {ibid 
No.50). 

For  the  Metropolitan  version  see  Blun 
'Catalogue  Raisonne',  No.  165.  I  recorded  my  opii 
ion  in  a  brief  note  in  an  article  in  the  Burlingto 
Magazine  for  June,  1978  (p.421).  When  I  wi, 
shown  the  picture  I  did  not  know  that  in  1969  the  la 
Professor  Roberto  Longhi  wrote  to  the  then  owner 
letter  of  which  I  have  a  Xerox  copy,  in  which  1 
stated  categorically  that  in  his  opinion  the  pictui 
was  from  the  hand  of  Poussin  himself.  He  went  so  f; 
as  to  say :  'L'autographie  poussinesque  est,  peut  etnl 
encore  plus  visible  dans  votre  exemplaire  que  dar 
celui  d'Amerique'. 

6.  Blunt,  'Catalogue Raisonne' ,  No.  166. 

7.  Ibid.,  No.  119.  Much  ink  has  been  spilt  over  t 
exact  translation  of  the  inscription,  but  its  meanin 
is  clear 

8.  A  third  painting  illustrating  the  story  of  Midas  i 
the  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich,  is  not  in  my  opinio 
by  Poussin  (cf.  'Catalogue Raisonne' ,  R.89) 

9.  For  a  discussion  of  these  early  mythologic! 
paintings  and  their  possible  allegorical  meanings  se 
nfy  'Nicolas  Poussin',  London,  1967,  pp.lOOff. 

10.  Two  variants  of  the  Shepherds  and  iht  Midas 
extremely  poor  quality  -  were  still  in  the  Palazz 
Massimi  after  the  Second  World  War,  but  they  are  s 
free  in  their  interpretation  of  the  originals  that  the| 
do  not  help  to  clear  up  the  question  of  which  versio 
of  tht Midas  actually  belonged  to  the  Cardinal,  sin( 
the  copy  shows  no  putti  at  all  in  the  bottom  righi 
hand  corner  of  the  composition. 

11.  Under  No.  165. 

12.  In  fact  this  would  involve  a  slight  distortion  c 
the  time  sequence  of  the  story  because,  according  t' 
Ovid,  Midas  did  not  receive  the  asses'  ears  till  afte 
the  Pactolus  episode,  but  such  an  alteration  o' 
Poussin's  part  is  not  unthinkable.  \ 

13.  Cf.  Elizabeth  Haig,  Tloral  Symbolism  of  th|  U 
great  Masters',  London,  1913,  p.31)  who  quotes  th 
appearance  of  the  flower  in  Signorelli's  Madonn- 
enthroned  in  Perugia  cathedral  and  Ghirlandaio 
Madonna  in  the  Uffizi. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  brother  Wilfrid  fc 
answering  my  queries  about  the  nature  of  thes 
flowers,  and  for  giving  me  the  reference  to  Elizabet 
Haig's  book;  but  I  must  emphasize  that  he  preface 
his  suggestion  that  they  'might  be'  jasmin,  with  th 
categorical  statement:  'I  am  sure  that  no  botanist  o 
earth  could  find  anything  to  say  about  these  flowers 

14.  A  photograph  taken  when  the  picture  wa 
stripped  shows  a  small  damage  in  the  left  arm  of  th 
river-god. 

15.  For  a  summar\-  of  the  views  of  different  scholar 
on  the  dating  of  the  Chatsworth  and  Metropolita; 
paintings  see  'Catalogue  Raisonne',  Nos.  119  am 
165.  Since  the  'Catalogue'  was  published  Jacque 
Thuillier,  'L'Opera  completa  di  Poussin',  Milan 
1974,  Nos.  34  and  55)  has  suggested  that  th 
Chatsworth  painting  dates  from  about  1629-30  am 
the  Metropolitan  picture  from  an  unspecified  earlie 
period,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  separate  them  in  thi 
way 
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ZONTEMPORARY  CRAFTS 
IN  FRANCE 


b  coincide  with  the  exhibition  'Les  Metiers  de  U Art'  in  Paris,  leading 

rench  artists  talk  about  their  work  and  how  they  try  to 

ndge  the  gulf  that  exists  between  crafts  and  the  traditional  fine  arts. 


hove) 

'rmaine  de  Coster  and  Helene  Dumas 
nv  a  range  of  their  book  bindings. 

Ught) 

an  Vendome  at  work  on  his  jewellery, 
hich  is  'in  harmony  with  the  modem  world'. 


When  I  heard  that  the  Museum  of  Dec- 
orative Arts  in  Paris  was  organising  an 
exhibition  called  'Les  Metiers  de  I'Art',  with  a 
large  section  devoted  to  contemporary  applied 
arts,  I  began  to  ask  around  me  what  was 
happening  today,  where  could  one  see  this 
work  and  why  did  one  not  know  more  about  it? 
The  first  thing  I  found  was  that  the  term  'artist' 
rather  than  'artisan',  'arts'  rather  than  'crafts' 
was  necessary  to  define.  For  Frangois  Mathey, 
Head  Keeper  of  the  museum,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  is  so  fine,  that  it  does  not 
really  matter.  This  splitting  of  hairs  was 
merely  a  social  and  economical  problem,  he 
feels;  in  France,  manual  work  is  too  often 
disparaged.  However,  his  exhibition  mixing 
contemporary  creative  artists  with  national 
manufactories,  well-known  houses  of  luxury 
goods  and  fashion,  technical  schools,  cottage- 
industry,  toys,  and  furniture  and  works  of  art 
of  past  centuries,  has  provoked  annoyance  and 
dissent. 

He  rather  enjoys  this.  The  confusion  be- 
tween artist  and  craftsman,  which  he  evokes  in 
an  interesting  and  persuasive  preface  to  the 
catalogue,  is  one  of  his  pet  subjects.  'I  like 
ambiguity'  he  says.  Others  are  quite  clear  that 
the  difference  does  exist  and  that  it  matters  a 
great  deal.  'An  artisan  makes  things  to  order. 
He  would  not  execute  something  no  one 
wanted;  it  does  not  make  sense.'  Christian 
Renonciat,  cabinetmaker  turned  sculptor, 
continues:  'An  artist  does  things  for  himself, 
whether  it  sells  or  not'.  Speaking  from  ex- 
perience he  feels  that  the  long  and  difficult 
apprenticeship  to  a  master  craftsman  goes 
against  the  grain  of  any  young  person  who  has 
any  personality  of  his  own.  'If  you  accept  this 
system  -  and  the  ancient  ideology  of  the 
journeymen  still  exists  -  then  you  accept  the 
world  of  respect  for  tradition.  You  have  to  be 
humble  before  the  superiority  of  your  master. 
To  be  a  craftsman  is  to  be  constrained,  to  be  an 
artist  is  to  be  auto-determinate.  Too  much 
reliance  on  pure  technical  skill  stifles  the 
creative  spirit',  he  emphasised.  'You  must 
learn  your  trade,  of  course,  but  you  must  also 
be  able  to  transgress  it.'  The  jeweller  Jean 
Vendome  agrees  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  mere  professionalism  in  order  to  be  a 
creative  artist.  'An  artist  must  have  a  streak  of 
madness.  He  must  be  exacting  and  meticulous, 
but  he  must  also  explode  with  ideas.'  Gerard 
Rignault,  President  of  the  Maison  des  Metiers 
d'Art  Frangais,  is  certain  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  distinct.  His  association,  for- 
med in  1964  to  help  creative  artists,  clearly 
excludes  those  artisans  who,  although  essential 
to  everyday  life,  are  'good  executants,  good 
copyists,  good  technicians,  but  who  only 
follow  other's  designs'. 

An  artist  can  be  someone  who  carries  out 
every  step  himself  from  conception  to  execu- 
tion. He  may  also  work  with  specialists.  M. 
Vendome  draws  his  own  designs  but  relies  on  a 
close  collaboration  with  engravers,  polishers, 
stone  setters,  in  order  to  gain  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  capable  of  doing  all  this 
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himself  -Lessary.  Designers  of  book  bind- 
ings, too,  coiiaborate  for  the  most  part  with 
binders,  trimmers  and  gilders.  Germaine  de 
Coster  says  that  she  trusts  the  craftsmen  with 
whom  she  works,  as  she  provides  such  precise 
instructions,  with  the  number  of  each  tool  to 
be  used  and  samples  of  each  piece  of  leather. 
She  is,  however,  very  particular  about  high 
standards. 

The  form  and  colour  must  conform  exactly 
with  her  original  drawing.  'I  never  wanted  to 
do  the  actual  binding  myseif ,  though',  she  told 
me.  'I  would  start  worrying  about  cost.  As  it  is, 
I  never  change  my  ideas,  and  so  see  things  on  a 
grand  scale.' 

While  top  book  binders  are  well  supported 


by  leading  book  sellers  and  the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale,  jewellers  and  silversmiths  generally 
have  their  own  shop.  On  the  other  hand, 
weavers,  potters,  glass  makers  etc.  -  and  here  I 
am  talking  about  individual  artists  and  not 
those  craftsmen  attached  to  national  manufac- 
tories or  large  companies  -  often  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  appreciation  of 
their  work  by  the  public.  The  Centre  Pom- 
pidou, brain-child  of  the  one  French  President 
who  was  really  interested  in  contemporary 
creation,  is  felt  to  be  more  a  museum  than  a 
melting-pot  of  ideas.  ('Just  as  well',  comments 
an  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts  Schools.  'Artists 
tend  to  talk  too  much  anyway').  The  gulf 
between  industrialists  and  the  artists  with 


whom  they  could  fruitfully  collaborate,  see; 
greater  than  ever  it  did  when  French  theorisi 
started  attacking  this  problem  in  the  I88O1 
Extremely  few  art  galleries  exhibit  appli^ 
arts,  while  the  many  crafts  shops  prese 
'handicrafts'  rather  than  art.  One  centre  whic 
attempts  to  make  a  break  from  this  artisan: 
image  is  the  Maison  des  Metiers  d'Art  Fra 
gais,  whose  exhibition  gallery  is  now  calle 
Formes  80.  As  a  co-operative,  it  does  giv 
people  a  chance,  particularly  helpful  for  begir 
ners,  to  show  and  sell  their  work.  However,  th 
association  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  full 
carry  out  its  ambitious  aims.  It  suffers  bot 
from  diminishing  funds  (it  originally  had 
government  subsidy)  and  a  lack  of  suppoi 
from  the  public,  although  it  does  have  apprt 
ciative  foreign  buyers.  Could  not  the  Museur 
of  Decorative  Arts  help  by  being  more  active  i 
purchasing  contemporary  work?  'We  are 
private  museum',  answered  M.  Mathey.  'W 
have  no  national  or  prefectorial  budget.  How 
ever,  it  is  important  that  the  museum  ha 
organised  the  "Metiers  de  I'Art"  at  all.  It  is  jus 
a  start,  which  may  encourage  people  to  realist 
that  ceramics,  to  take  an  example,  are  as  valid  i 
means  of  artistic  expression  as  paintings.  A 
present,  it  is  a  question  of  economics.  Moden 
ceramics  are  still  inexpensive,  therefore  no 
highly  thought  of.  Collectors  want  to  know 
they  are  certain  to  go  up  in  value.'  M.  Mathe 
hoped  that  the  museum  would  be  presents 
with  contemporary  work,  either  by  the  artis 
themselves  or  by  private  collectors. 

With  few  galleries  or  shops  taking  the  risk  0) 
exhibiting  objects  for  which  it  is  difficult  tc 
find  a  market,  the  press  coverage  in  an 
magazines  is  sparse,  for  journalists  tend  tc 
write  about  fashionable  trends  rather  than  seek 
out  something  before  it  becomes  news.  Very 
different  from  the  1880s  to  1930s  when  mag 
azines  gave  a  good  deal  of  space  to  well' 
illustrated  articles  by  leading  art  critics  on  th< 
modern  applied  arts.  Is  it  then  due  to  this 
penury  of  information,  both  written  and 
visual,  that  the  public  remains  apathetic?  Is  it 
because  of  insufficient  early  artistic  and  tactile 
education  and  too  much  emphasis  in  profess 
ional  schools  on  techniques  rather  than  creativ 
ity?  Are  there  too  few  talented  artists  in  France 
today,  or  is  it  just  that  avant-gardism  has 
always  and  probably  always  will  be  appre 
ciated  by  only  a  restricted  circle  of  people! 
Difficult  to  tell.  Whatever  the  reasons,  while 
some  artists  are  commercially  successful, 
others  find  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet.  They  are 


(Left) 

Germain  de  Coster's  work  was  the  subject  of 
a  retrospective  exhibition  in  Paris  last  year. 

(Right,  above) 

Jean  Vendome  considers  he  has  'the  most 
wonderful  profession  in  the  world'. 

(PiRht) 

Michel  andAndree  Hirlet  prepare  their  own 
clay  to  attain  the  'mineral' effect.  ^ 
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Oiten  f  jp  secondary' occupations. 

Many  :  >  eo  to  the  countr}-,  not  only  in 

response  to  the  ecological  movement  and  its 
'return  to  nature'  but  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  l  iMng  in  Paris  and  the  shortage  of  suitable 
studios  at  reasonable  rents.  Indeed,  many 
artists*  studios  have  recently  been  demolished 
despite  protests  to  local  councils.  'But  building 
IS  in  private  hands.  It  depends  on  the  pro- 
moters, not  the  government',  M.  Matheysays, 
'we  are  in  a  capitalist  society,  not  an  Eastern 
European  country,  where  artists  are  State 
supported.' 

The  following  people  interviewed  are  not 
necessarily  typical  representatives  of  each 
discipline,  but  they  illustrate  the  various 
points  raised  during  my  investigation. 

The  ceramists  Andree  and  Michel  Hirlet 
have  a  large  tree-lined  studio  in  the  west  of 
Paris.  'Many  potters  and  glass  makers  live  in 
the  country,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  town 
studio  suitable  for  a  kiln.  We  prefer  to  live  in 
Paris,  though,  since  we  find  the  countryside 
distracting.  There  are  such  perfect  forms  in 
Nature  that  we  would  never  do  anything  for 
ourselves  if  we  were  always  looking  at  them.' 
The  Hirlets'  ceramics  are  close  to  the  mineral 
world,  with  pitted  volcanic  surfaces  and  sobre 
colours.  They  enjoy  composing  new  materials, 
mixing  crushed  rock  and  industrial  waste  with 
their  clay,  which  they  prepare  themselves. 
They  felt  that  ceramic  teaching  had  always 
been  far  too  dogmatic.  Anything  outside  the 
accepted  techniques  was  not  mentioned.  How- 
ever, for  the  last  few  years,  ceramists  had  felt 
free  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Form  is  very 
important  for  the  Hirlets,  who  are  both 
draughtsmen  by  training.  Many  of  their  cer- 
amics are  composed  of  assembled  sections, 
particularly  their  large  sculptural  pieces  which 
they  make  on  commission  for  schools  or 
architects..  They  find  that  the  possibilities  of 
exhibiting  their  work  extremely  limited 
though,  as  many  galleries  of  contemporary 
ceramics  have  had  to  close.  They  have,  how- 
ever, built  up  a  private  clientele,  with  a  high 
percentage  of  foreigners.  The  Hirlets  still  find 
it  necessar\'  to  have  other  occupations:  Andree 
teaches  at  the  Sevres  Lycee,  while  Michel 
translates  technical  documents. 

For  Jean  Vendome,  the  transition  between 
executant  and  creator  came  when  he  decided  to 
set  up  on  his  own.  'French  jewellery  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  exported  the  world  over,  but 
there  is  too  little  invention.  I  made  over  3,000 
models  of  high-class  jeweller}-  before  coming 
sufeited  with  this  over-richness.  In  fact,  I  was 
so  depressed,  that  I  almost  abandoned  the 
profession.  But  as  soon  as  I  started  designing 
and  making  my  own  jewellery,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  world,  I  immediate- 
ly found  an  appreciative  clientele.'  M.  Ven- 
dome not  only  sells  in  his  own  chic  Paris  shop, 
but  exhibits  both  in  France  and  abroad;  he  is 
particularly  famous  in  Japan.  His  jewellery, 
articulated  and  supple,  incoporates  am- 
monites, tourmalines,  quartz,  lapis,  agates,  as 
well  as  diamonds.  The  form  of  the  mounts, 
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angular  or  fluid,  is  dictated  by  the  character  of 
the  chosen  stone.  'I  love  hardstones  and 
minerals,  but  you  have  to  explain  them  to  the 
public,  to  impose  them.  I  refuse  to  give  way  to 
the  demand  for  precious  stones.  The  problem 
is  that  innovators  often  do  not  have  sufficient 
financial  means  to  publicise  their  jewellery, 
whereas  the  large  established  houses  can  make 
ostentatious  displays  and  pay  for  the  publicity 
in  the  press.  The  public  therefore  asks  for  what 
it  sees,  and  is  insufficiently  informed  about 
more  modern  jewellery.' 

M.  Vendome  feels  that  the  current  fashion 
for  jewellery  made  after  maquettes  by  well- 
known  sculptors  often  leads  to  disappointing 
results.  'These  sculptors  are  not  jewellers  by 
profession.  They  are  too  often  badly  served  by 
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the  craftsmen  who  execute  the  piece.  The  mini- 
ature sculptures  are  lifeless  and  limp.  An  artist 
must  survey  every  step  of  the  making.'  Never 
entirely  satisfied,  always  searching  for  new  ef- 
fects, M.  Vendome  nevertheless  says  that  he  has  ' 
'the  most  wonderful  profession  in  the  world'. 

Barbara  Poretzky  was  a  painter  before  beingtain 
obliged  to  work  in  order  to  raise  her  children,  'f 
About  eight  years  ago,  she  started  experiment- 
ing in  textiles.  'I  began  by  using  jute,  but  it 
splits  and  crumbles  with  time.  I  now  buy 
cotton  sheets  in  the  Flea  Market  or  the « 
salerooms  and  then  dye  them  myself.'  The'Wl 
shaded  coloured  strips  are  knotted  on  to  warp 
threads  suspended  at  different  depths  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  relief.  But  one  tends  to  li 
forget  method  and  material  on  looking  at  these 
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:citing  textiles,  which  are  inspired  by  moss, 
irk,  foam.  It  takes  Mme.  Poretzky  about  four 
lonths  (and  up  to  30  sheets)  to  make  a  large 
lece.  'At  present,  I  come  into  the  catagory  of  a 
eaver,  therefore  a  craftsman.  If  I  use  this 
ire-netting,  which  is  easily  malleable,  loffici- 
ly  become  a  sculptor,  therefore  an  artist, 
hich  changes  my  fiscal  -  and  social  -  status!' 
[me.  Poretzky,  who  has  exhibited  in  museums 
id  civic  buildings,  would  like  to  work  more 
ith  architects,  but  realises  that  they  often  have 
mited  budgets  for  interior  decoration.  She  has 
rivate  customers,  but :  'one  cannot  collect  tex- 
les  like  you  can  small  objects;  they  have  to 
ive  sufficient  space  around  them  to  be  seen  at 
1  advantage.  People  hesitate  before  buying 
jcause  textiles  of  this  kind  are  relatively  ex- 
jnsive,  since  the  artist's  investment  is  high  in 
rms  of  time  and  basic  costs'.  Talented  and 
laginative  as  she  is,  she  will  probably  too  have 
1  start  teaching  in  order  to  go  on  with  her 
■eative  work  without  any  compromise. 
After  having  obtained  his  diploma  in 
hilosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  Christian  Renon- 
at  left  Paris  in  1969  for  the  Cote  d'Azur, 
here  he  joined  a  furniture  restoring  work- 
lop.  For  the  next  seven  years,  he  learned  to 
laster  all  the  different  techniques  of  cabinet 
taking.  He  orientated  towards  sculpture 
hen  he  began  working  on  his  own.  Now 
ving  in  Paris,  he  has  become  highly  success- 
il,  with  sell-out  exhibitions  organised  by  the 
lain  Blondel  gallery.  Renonciat  has  chosen  to 
^present  other  substances  in  wood,  but  for 
im,  the  material  itself  in  which  his  sculptures 
re  carved  is  the  most  important  factor.  He 
jses  light  natural  woods  with  interesting 
rains,  pine,  cedar,  lime,  which  he  sometimes 
ainstakingly  swob-varnishes  in  the  old-fash- 
)ned  way  to  simulate  plastic  or  satin-edging. 
7oTn  boots,  a  crumpled  pair  of  trousers,  a 
lanket  hanging  from  a  cord,  a  puffed-up 
illow  case,  cardboard  wrapping  .  .  .  each 
etail  is  so  breathtakingly  observed,  the  swell 
nd  rise  of  the  surface  thickness  so  exactly 
antrolled,  the  finish  so  perfect,  that  people 
re  compelled  to  touch  in  order  to  verify  that 
leir  eyes  have  been  deceived.  'Fashionable 
■ickery'  say  some.  'Inspired'  cry  others.  Re- 
onciat  does  not  particularly  care,  so  long  as  he 
free  to  work  and  to  live  as  he  wishes. 
Germaine  de  Coster  and  Helene  Dumas  are 
bliged  to  turn  down  many  of  the  bibliophiles 
rho  plead  to  have  one  of  their  sumptuous 
indings;  they  are  too  much  in  demand.  Now 
their  middle  80s,  they  have  been  working 
jgether  since  1935.  Germaine  de  Coster, 
ainter  and  engraver,  designs  the  covers, 
ecides  on  the  materials  to  be  used  and 

Left) 

iarbara  Poretzky  sitting  before  two  of  her 
?xttles  which  are  influenced  by  moss, 
ark  and  foam. 

Right) 

'hristian  Renonciat  with  one  of  his  sculptures, 
hawing  his  use  of  grains  in  natural  woods. 


orchestrates  the  actual  making  in  its  different 
stages.  While  Helene  Dumas  works  the  skins, 
chemises,  slip  cases  and  linings  (often  in 
suede),  the  tooling  and  gilding  is  entrusted  to 
specialised  craftsmen.  The  bindings,  power- 
ful, original,  and  of  impeccable  quality,  are 
chosen  to  harmonise  with  the  typography  and 
illustrations,  often  by  leading  artists,  Braque, 
Matisse,  Derain,  Dufy,  Villon.  The  fine 
morocco  used  by  the  great  Art  Deco  book- 
binders is  now  hard  to  come  across,  since  it  is 
no  longer  prepared  in  the  old  artisanal  way.  'I 
use  calf,  and  the  skins  with  unusual  surfaces, 
elephant,  shark,  hippopotamus,  ostrich. 
Never  shagreen;  it  was  already  out  of  fashion 
by  19i0.  I  buy  skins  which  are  already  dyed, 


but  it  is  dreadfully  difficult  to  find  the  colours 
I  want.  Since  1978,  I  have  been  incorporating 
engraved,  patinated  and  oxydised  metal.  I 
handle  it  myself,  so  that  I  can  control  the 
effects  of  the  flame  without  having  to  make 
preparatory  drawings.'  She  has  always  ex- 
hibited her  work  in  museums  or  leading 
bookshops,  never  in  galleries  or  craft  shops.  A 
retrospective  exhibition  of  her  bindings  and 
graphics  was  held  in  1980  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris  and  Blaizot  are  publishing 
early  this  year  a  book  on  Helene  Dumas  and 
her.  'All  my  life  I  have  worked  passionately 
and  relentlessly,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  leave  beautiful  things  behind  me.' 
Photographs:  Michel  Nahmias. 
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(Above) 

Detail  of  the  portico,  showing  the 
Curwen  arms  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
Ionic  capitals  of  carved  wood. 


Belle  Isle  in  the  Lake  District  is  the 
initiator  of  the  'Picturesque' 
movement  in  the  history  of  English 
architecture  and  landscape  design. 
Despite  its  small  size  it  is  one  of  the 
key  monuments  of  neo-classicism  in 
Europe;  it  is  a  reduced  version  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  unique  as  the  first 
cylindrical  mansion  in  England. 

BELLE  ISLE 

John  Martin  Robinson 
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Wordsworth  wrote  of  Belle  Isle,  the  late 
eighteenth-century  house  set  on  a  38- 
acre  island  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Windermere. 
'The  first  house  that  was  built  in  the  Lake 
District  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the 
countr)-  was  the  work  of  a  Mr.  English,  who 
had  travelled  in  Italy'.  It  was  sold  by  Mr. 
English,  before  it  was  finished,  to  Isabella 
Curwen  of  Workington  Hall.  She  married  her 
cousin  John  Christian  of  Ewanrigg,  also  in 
Cumberland,  in  1782;  he  took  her  name  and 
the  Christian  Curwens  completed  Belle  Isle  as 
a  villa  for  summer  use,  thereby  setting  an 
important  fashion  which  was  to  transform  the 
banks  of  Lake  Windermere,  hitherto  sparsely 
inhabited  by  a  few  farmers,  into  a  desirable 
place  of  residence  for  men  of  means  and  taste. 
As  a  result  the  surroundings  of  the  lake  are 
today  an  almost  continuous  piece  of  late- 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Pictur- 


(Below,  left) 

George  Romney.  Isabella  Curwen 
with  Belle  Isle  in  the  background. 
Romney  was  a  local  artist. 


esque  design  and  planting,  with  villas  a 
cottages  Omees  in  beautifully  landscape 
grounds.  Many  of  these  houses  were  the  sea 
of  newly-established  families  who  were  attra< 
ted  to  the  Lake  District  by  the  beauty  of  tl 
landscape  recently  'discovered'  by  painters  an 
poets. 

Belle  Isle  was  designed  in  1774  by  Joh 
Plaw,  an  accomplished  but  not  a  prolifJ 
architect  who  designed  a  number  of  interesti 
and  unusual  buildings,  including  the  church 
St.  Mary's,  Paddington  Green,  in  London  an 
an  'American  Cottage'  for  Colonel  Montresoii 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  Independence,  nea 
Faversham  in  Kent.  His  architectural  pupi 
included  J.  B.  Papworth,  the  originator  c 
much  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  th 
Regency  style.  Plaw  is  perhaps  best  known  fc 
his  3  publications,  which  have  recently  bee 
reprinted:  Rural  Architecture  1785,  Ferm 


(Below) 

Belle  Isle,  designed  by  John  Plaw,  1774, 
and  the  first  cylindrical  mansion  in 
England. 
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bove) 

ahogany  hall  chair  by  Gillows,  the  famous 
incashire  cabinet-making  firm,  c.1785, 
th  the  Curwen  crest  on  the  back, 
ley  repeated  the  design  elsewhere. 


(Below) 

The  dining  room  with  family  portraits, 
an  apse  for  the  sideboard;  a  fashion 
popularised  by  Adam,  and  a  table 
by  Gillows. 


(Above) 

The  Workington  Commode,  a  splendid 
piece  of  satinwood  cabinet-making  supplied 
by  Gillows  to  the  Curwens,  1 785,  and 
inlaid  with  a  collier  boy  and  girl  on  the  doors. 
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Omee  T  -f  and  Sketches  for  .  .  .  Rural 
Dwellii'i^i  id03.  The  designs  for  Belle  Isle  are 
illustrated  in  the  first  of  Flaw's  volumes  and 
helped  to  popularise  it.  As  a  result  it  became 
the  source  of  mspiration  for  other  houses  in 
England,  Ireland  and  even  Switzerland.  The 
Earl-Bishop  of  Derry'  admitted  that  he  got  the 
idea  for  the  houses  in  the  form  of  domed 
rotundas  which  he  built  at  Ballyscullion  in 
Ireland  and  Ickworth  in  Suffolk  from  Belle 
Isle ;  and  an  almost  exact  copy  of  Belle  Isle  was 
built  overlooking  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland 
in  1800.  This  is  the  Villa  la  Gordanneat  Perroy 
built  by  Jean-Rudolphe  Perrottet,  and  ob- 
viously based  on  the  engravings  in  Rural 
Architecture . 

Despite  its  widespread  influence  Belle  Isle 
was  not  universally  admired  by  contem- 
poraries. Wordsworth  thought  it  resembled  a 
pepperpot  and  that  bad-tempered  tourist  the 
Hon.  John  Byng  (later  Viscount  Torrington) 
dismissed  it  as  looking  like  a  tea  caddy.  When 
first  built  on  a  bare  island,  before  the  trees 
grew  up,  it  must  have  seemed  a  more  intrusive 
element  in  the  lakeland  scener}^  than  it  does 
now.  The  romantic  landscaping  of  the  grounds 
which  so  perfectly  complements  the  arch- 
itecture of  the  house  and  makes  the  whole 
island  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Lake  Windermere  was  carried  out  by  John  and 
Isabella  Christian  Curwen  in  1786  to  the 
design  of  Thomas  White  of  Retford,  a  follower 
of  'Capability'  Brown.  His  signed  plan  for  the 
treatment  of  Belle  Isle  still  hangs  in  the  house. 

The  Curwens  as  well  as  laying  out  the 
grounds,  also  completed  the  interior  of  the 
house  which  Mr.  English  had  left  a  shell.  They 
decorated  the  principal  rooms  in  a  pleasingly 
simple  Adamesque  manner.  Their  architect 
for  this  work  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have 
been  William  Heaton,  a  Cumberland  man, 
who  is  definitely  known  to  have  done  some 
work  for  John  Christian  Curwen  redecorating 
the  rooms  of  the  old  Christian  seat  at  Ewan- 
rigg,  where  his  endless  delays  were  a  cause  of 
dissatisfaction. 

Belle  Isle  is  built  of  thin  slabs  of  dark 
Ecclerigg  stone,  a  hard  slate-like  material 
quarried  locally  on  the  banks  of  Windermere. 
The  house  stands  in  a  square  area  9  feet  deep 
concealed  by  a  surrounding  parapet  wall, 
which  Flaw's  engraved  design  shows  sur- 
mounted by  stone  urns  which  were  never 
executed.  This  area  gives  light  to  the  domestic 
offices  which  were  originally  all  contained  in 
the  basement.  The  perfect  circle  of  the  house 
rising  from  a  square  area  is  a  typical  piece  of 
the  geometrical  pattern-making  beloved  of 
Neo-classical  architects.  The  device  of  con- 
cealing the  basement  windows  by  a  wall  is 
repeated  round  the  top  of  the  house  where  a 
high  parapet  conceals  skylights  to  the  attic 
bedrooms  in  the  base  of  the  dome  which  is 
slated,  not  covered  in  lead. 

The  principal  exterior  feature  is  an  Ionic 
portico  ingeniously  incorporating  the  steps  to 
the  front  door  so  that  a  visitor  could  climb 
them  under  cover,  an  important  consideration 
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in  an  area  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  second  wettest  part  of  England.  In  niches 
flanking  the  door,  are  beautiful  white  marble 
statues  of  Autumn  and  Spring  by  the  early- 
nineteenth-century  Italian  Neo-classical 
sculptor  Rinaldo  Rinaldi,  which  are  excellent 
examples  of  their  type  and  appear  to  good 
advantage  in  this  setting.  The  ceiling  of  the 
portico  is  embellished  with  the  Curwen  arms 
in  coloured  plaster  and  the  Ionic  capitals  of  the 
columns  which  look  like  stone  are,  in  fact,  of 
carved  wood,  one  of  those  eighteenth-century 
architectural  'frauds'  which  were  to  evoke  such 
strong  disapproval  in  the  breasts  of  moralising 
Victorian  critics  like  Ruskin.  This  device  was 
made  necessary  by  the  somewhat  coarse  qual- 
ity of  the  local  stone  which  did  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  fine  carving. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  neatly  and 
elegantly  planned  with  small  light  rooms  as 
befits  the  original  purpose  as  a  retreat  for 
summer  use  only.  The  principal  Curwen  seat 
was  then  Workington  Hall  on  the  Cumberland 
coast,  a  dour  fortified  house  of  mediaeval 


0' 


origin,  which  however,  the  Christian  Curwen; 
remodelled  to  the  design  of  John  Carr  of  Yorlfff 
in  the  1780s  to  create  the  finest  late-eight 
eenth-century  interior  in  Cumberland  (novijsl 
ruined).  When  the  Hall  was  given  to  Working 
ton  Town  Council  in  the  1930s  some  of  thi 
furniture  was  transferred  to  Belle  Isle  where  i 
fits  in  perfectly,  being  of  the  same  date. 

The  small  entrance  is  dominated  by 
excellent  large  convases  by  P.  J.  de  Louther 
bourg. 

An  arch  supported  on  Ionic  columns  divide; 
the  hall  from  the  staircase  in  the  centre  of  thtfi't 
house  which  has  a  simple  mahogany  handrail 
and  which  raises  in  an  apsidal  well  the  fal 
height  of  the  house.  It  is  lit  by  the  cupola  or 
top  of  the  dome,  which  also  conceals  th< 
chimney  stacks  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  tb 
flues.  Here  hangs  on  the  walls  a  selection  frorr 
the  collection  of  watercolour  views  of  the  lake  "f 
District,  painted  1780-1791  by  J.  C.  'Warwick fdpi 
Smith.  They  were  commissioned  specially  by 
the  Curwens  and  form  an  unusually  large 
group  of  commissioned  views  by  one  artist 
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me  of  them  were  engraved  at  the  time  by 
erigot. 

The  drawing  room,  occupies  most  of  the 
est  side  of  the  house  and  its  slightly  bowed 
Iter  wall  recalls  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the 
lilding.  It  is  filled  with  light  from  a  Venetian 
indow  with  panelled  shutters,  the  reeded 
:sign  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  plaster  wall 
inels  contributing  to  the  overall  consistency 
the  decoration.  The  fireplace  is  similarly 
corated  with  composition  ornament  and  has 
laite  marble  slips  and  an  elegant  cast  iron 
ate  by  John  Wilkinson. 
Over  the  chimneypiece  hangs  the  beautiful 
)rtrait  of  Isabella  Curwen.  In  the  drawing 
om  is  the  Workington  commode.  The  design 
r  this  type  of  commode  in  the  Tompeian 
yle'  is  preserved  in  the  Gillow  papers  in  the 
estminster  City  Library,  London.  The 
irquetried  decoration  was  partly  inlaid  woods 
id  partly  'japanned'  to  keep  the  cost  down.  A 
lique  feature  of  the  Workington  commode  is 
e  pair  of  inlaid  oval  picture  of  a  Workington 
llier  boy  and  girl  on  the  doors,  recalling  John 
hristian  Curwen's  coal  mining  interests  in 
est  Cumberland. 

Curwen  was  a  model  employer,  who 
ovided  his  work-force  with  medical  facili- 
;s,  a  system  of  sickness  benefits,  their  own 
vings  bank  and  relief  in  time  of  distress.  An 
ivanced  Whig  and  supporter  of  Charles 
mes  Fox,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Cumber- 
nd  opposition  to  the  faction  of  the  powerful 
ory.  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  he  put  many  of  his 
)litical  principles  into  effect  on  his  estates, 
ideed  it  was  rumoured  that  his  paternalistic 
le  could  be  interpreted  literally. 
The  equivalent  position  to  the  drawing 
lom  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  occupied 
the  dining  room,  a  room  of  identical 
oportions  and  a  similar  chimneypiece  with 
imposition  ornament,  marble  slips  and  a  cast 
on  grate.  The  ceiling  is  plain  and  the  frieze  is 
;corated  with  foxes'  masks,  a  reference  to 
asculine  outdoor  pursuits  in  contrast  to  the 
ore  feminine  musical  instruments  in  the 
•awing  room  and  emphasising  the  more 
asculine  character  of  the  dining  room  where 


the  men  would  stay  behind  after  the  ladies  had 
withdrawn.  There  is  more  furniture  by  Gill- 
ows,  and  such  severely  handsome  mahogany 
dining  room  furniture  is  probably  more  typical 
of  their  solid  serviceable  output  than  the 
Tompeian'  commode  in  the  drawing  room. 
The  dining  chairs  are  an  elegant  design  with 
rounded  backs  and  decorative  splats  and  there 
is  a  mahogany  sarcophagus-shaped  wine  cooler. 
A  special  family  heirloom  sometimes  displayed 
in  the  dining  room  is  the  small  goblet  given  by 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  to  Sir  Henry  Curwen 
who  offered  her  hospitality  at  Workington  Hall 
after  she  had  filed  across  the  Solway  from 
Dundrennan,  leaving  her  kingdom  for  ever. 

Belle  Isle  is  altogether  an  exceptional  exam- 
ple of  English  Neo-classical  and  Picturesque 
taste  of  the  1770s  and  '80s  with  its  combination 
of  chaste  and  elegant  architecture,  the  roman- 
tic planting  of  the  island  setting,  the  paintings 


by  de  Loutherbourg,  Romney  and  'Warwick' 
Smith,  and  the  fine  furniture  by  Gillows.  It 
still  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  John  and 
Isabella  Curwen,  the  present  owner  Mr. 
Edward  Curwen  having  inherited  through  his 
mother  and  taken  the  Curwen  name.  Now  that 
Workington  has  been  given  up,  Belle  Isle  is  the 
principal  Curwen  house  and  is  regularly  open 
to  the  public  from  17  May  to  13  September  on 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Nearest  railway  station:  Windermere.  The 
M6  motorway  is  about  15  miles  from  Winder- 
mere; take  exit  to  .  .  .  Kendal,  a  dual  carriage- 
way connects  with  Windermere  and  Bowness. 

Hotels  in  the  area :  The  Old  England,  i  mile, 
on  the  lake.  The  Belsfield  i  mile,  on  the  lake, 
Miller  Howe  2  miles,  on  the  lake.  Visitors  are 
conveyed  in  a  motor  boat  from  the  lake  shore  at 
Bowness,  a  unique  approach  to  an  English 
country  house. 


Photographs:  Duncan  McNeill. 
(Far  left) 

The  drawing  room  with  a  neo-classical  stucco 
ceiling  and  cornice  in  the  Adam  style  probably 
by  William  Heaton.  The  frieze  is  embellished 
with  a  pattern  of  musical  instruments. 

(Left) 

P.  y.  de  Loutherbourg.  The  Lake  Windermere 

Ferry,  c.1800,  one  of  a  pair  of paintings  with 
Belle  Isle  in  the  background,  showing  the  lake 
in  calm  and  stormy  weather. 

(Above) 

Rinaldo  Rinaldi. 

Statue  of  Autumn,  Lake  Windermere 
in  the  background. 
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LOUIS  XV  FURNITURE  ON  THE  MARKET 


French  furniture,  and  in  particular  Louis 
XV  furniture,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  aspects  of  the  antiques  market; 
not  surprisingly,  as  the  French  have  produced 
some  of  the  finest  craftsmen  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  top  prices  have  risen  considerably, 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  first-class  pieces 
available  on  the  market.  The  lower  prices  up  to 
£10,000  have  risen  but  not  spectacularly.  The 
buyers  of  the  latter  bracket,  are  totally  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  the  higher  one;  mainly 
international,  whereas  the  top  bracket,  has  a 
more  regular  clientele,  principally  the  French 
themselves.  The  real  pitfalls  of  this  market  are 
the  nineteenth-century  pieces  which  are  attri- 
buted to  Louis  XV. The  prices  of  these  have 
risen  considerably  as  this  type  of  furniture  is 
very  popular  with  the  recently  successful. 

(Below) 

Partridge  Limited 

144-146  Xezc  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Louis  x\  red  lacquer  bureau  de  dame 
by  'B.vji.B. ',  2  feet  3  inches  X  /  foot  5  inches 
X  2  feet  7^4  inches. 

From  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Blangy, 
the  leather  inside  the  sloping  front  bearing  the 
arms  oj  the  Duke  of  Choiseul.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Florence  Biennale  in  1961.  'b.vjlb.' 
or  Bernard  van  Risenburgh  ii  occasionally 
used  Vemis  Martin  to  decorate  the  frames  of 
small  tables,  to  match  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  Sevres  porcelain  plaques  inserted  into  the 
top. 


(Above) 

Partridge  Limited 

144-146  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Pair  of  Louis  x\  ormolu  chenets. 
Height:  IP/4  inches. 

Ormolu  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  materials 
to  judge  whether  it  is  real  or  not,  or  at  least  to 
date  it.  Often  the  mount  on  a  commode,  for 
example,  is  added  much  later  than  the  piece 
was  made. 

(Below  right) 
Partridge  Limited 

144—146  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 
Louis  x\  marquetry  poudreuse  by  Migeon, 
2  feet  3'/2  inches  X  /  foot  4'/2  inches 
X  2  feet  5  inches. 

From  the  Espirito  Santo  Collection  sold  at  the 
Galerie  Charpentier,  14  June  1955 for  £2,950. 


(Above) 

At  a  Christie's  sale  of  French  furniture, 
on  4  December  1980,  some  very  high  prices 
were  reached. 

This  beechwood  tabouret,  one  of  a  pair, 
IP/4  inches  wide,  sold  for  £2,500 for  the  two, 
was  one  of  the  lowest  prices  in  the  sale. 
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U>ove)  (Below)  (Above) 

M  at  Christie 's,  4  December  1980 for  Partridge  Limited  At  the  top  end  of  the  market,  this  Louis  xv 

50,000,  this  Louis  xvtulipwood  and  144-146  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  amaranth  and  parquetry  bureau  de  dame,  by 

arquetry  table  ^  ouvrage  is  by  r.v.l.c.  Louis  xv,  black  lacquer  commode  by  Desforges,  J.F.  Leleu,  was  sold  for  £22,000,  also  at 

hger  Vandercruse  Lacroix)  maitre  in  1755,  4  feet  J^A  inches  X  2  feet  X  2  feet  W4  inches.  Christie's  4  December  1980.  It  is  stamped 

amped  'rvlcjme',  2V/2  X  36  X  11 1/2  inches.  The  French  imported  lacquer  from  the  East  'J-F-  Leleu'  and  bears  the  trade  label  of 

he  shape,  inlaid  detail  and  restrained  with  specified  dimensions  and  the  ebeniste  'Town  and  Emanuel  Manufacturers  of  Buhl 

irvilinear  style  of  this  table  recall  most  then  worked  on  the  piece.  It  was  not,  as  was  Marquetrie  Resner  and  carved  furniture', 

osely  the  distinguished  group  of  tables  and  sometimes  supposed,  sent  to  the  East  to  be  inscribed  in  ink  'Mr.  Barnard',  and  dated 

ireaux  from  the  Oeben  workshop.  lacquered.  'January  11,  1835',  39  X  38'/2  X  21  inches. 


Peyton  Skipwith 


ASHBEE  &THE  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT 


The  Guild  of  Handicraft  epitomises  the 
late  nineteenth-century-  Socialist  ideal 
of  a  self-supporting  community,  dedicated  to 
the  Simple  Life,  intellectually  alive  and  creat- 
ing fulfilled  human  beings  as  well  as  beautiful 
objects.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  late 
Victorian  guilds -Ruskin's  Guild  of  St. 
George  had  been  founded  in  the  1870s  and 
Arthur  Heygate  Mackmurdo's  Century  Guild 
in  1882  to  name  two  of  the  best  known -nor  a 
pioneer  in  the  Simple  Life  Movement  as  it 
followed  ver\'  much  in  the  path  of  Edward 
Carpenter's  experiments  in  rural  life  at  Mill- 
thorpe  in  Derbyshire.  It  was,  however,  the 
most  successful  craft-orientated  experiment  in 
communit}-  living  and  set  the  pattern  for  the 
even  more  famous  Wiener  Werkstatten  and  the 
craft  workshop  beginnings  of  the  Bauhaus. 
The  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft,  inaug- 
urated in  1888,  was  the  dream-child  of  Charles 
Robert  Ashbee  (1863-1942).  The  experiment 
lasted  for  just  over  twenty  years,  first  in  the 
East  End  of  London  and  then  in  the  idyllically 
beautiful  Cotswold  town  of  Chipping  Camp- 
den,  but  it  has  had  to  wait  a  further  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before  achieving  a  full- 
scale  retrospective  exhibition,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive critical  coverage.  The  exhibition  'C.  R. 
Ashbee  and  The  Guild  of  Handicraft'  (Mappin 
Art  Gallery,  Sheffield,  until  26  April;  The 
Fine  Art  Society  Limited,  London,  5-29  May) 
has  beer  organised  and  catalogued  by  Mary 
Comino  and  Alan  Crawford,  whilst  the  Chip- 
ping Campden  years  of  the  Guild  are  the 
subject  of  an  informative  and  entertaining 
monograph  'The  Simple  Life'  by  Fiona  Mac- 
Carthy  (Lund  Humphries,  £7.95)  who  has 
also  contributed  an  essay  on  the  Guild  to  the 
catalogue.  In  addition  to  'The  Simple  Life' 
two  other  recent  publications  have  chapters 
devoted  to  Ashbee:  'Utopian  Craftsmen'  by 
Lionel  Lambourne  (Astragal  Books,  £12.95) 
and  Peter  Davey's  'Arts  and  Crafts 
Architecture'  (Architectural  Press,  £12.95). 

C.  R.  Ashbee  was  born  in  1863,  the  only  son 
of  Henr}'  Spencer  Ashbee,  a  prosperous 
merchant  and  senior  partner  in  the  London 
branch  of  his  father-in-law's  firm,  and  his 
German  Jewish  wife,  Elizabeth.  After  a  con- 
ventional public  school  education  at  Welling- 
ton, Ashbee  went  up  to  Cambridge,  where,  at 
King's  College  he  found  liberation,  and,  like 
many  undergraduates  before  and  since,  spent 
his  time  discussing  eternal  verities,  ethics, 
truth  and  beauty.  He  read  Plato  and  Ruskin 
and  began  developing  his  tastes  in  art  and 
architecture.  His  two  closest  friends  amongst 
his  Cambridge  contemporaries  were  Roger 
Fry  and  Goldsworthy  Lowes  Dickinson.  It 
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(Above) 

Silver-mounted  decanter,  1901.  The  body 
of  this  decanter  is  of  green  glass;  the  handle 
consisting  of  four  thick  silver  wires  joining  the 
collar  and  the  silver  band  around  the  body  is 
a  typical  Ashbee  device.  Thick  silver  wire  was 
used  for  loop-handles,  and  for  supports  on 
smaller  domestic  silverware. 

was  at  Cambridge  that  he  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Edward  Carpenter  (1844-1929),  the  erstwhile 
cleric  who  had  espoused  the  causes  of  socialism 
and  homosexual  love,  and  started  a  smallhold- 
ing in  Derbyshire  so  as  to  immerse  himself  in 
the  full  programme  of  manual  labour.  It  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  his  experience  of 
Cambridge  which  determined  his  choice  of 
Bodley's  office  in  which  to  study  architecture. 
G.  F.  Bodley  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
best  Gothic  Revival  architecture  in 
Cambridge -Queen's  College  New  Chapel, 
All  Saints',  Jesus  Lane  and  the  restoration  of 
both  the  Old  Chapel  and  Hall  at  Queen's  and 
the  Chapel  of  Jesus  College.  After  leaving 
Cambridge,  and  inspired  by  Carpenter's  views 
on  the  need  to  break  down  class  barriers, 
Ashbee  and  Fry  went  to  live  at  Toynbee  Hall 
in  Whitechapel,  where  Ashbee  set  up  a  Ruskin 
reading  class.  It  was  from  this  simple  begin- 
ning that  the  Guild  started -within  a  year  he 
had  30  men  and  boys  involved  in  modelling, 
plastercasting,  painting  and  gilding  a  large, 
round,  decorative  panel  of  a  galleon  in  full  sail 
for  the  dining  room  at  Toynbee  Hall.  Right 
from  the  start  Ashbee  was  pursuing  his  own 
personal  dream,  involving  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  people  in  his  scheme,  not  only  craftsmen 
and  potential  craftsmen,  but  also  well-known 
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personalities,  who  visited  and  lectured  to  th 
Guild.  In  the  early  days  Burne-Jones,  Holma 
Hunt,  Herkomer,  Alma  Tadema  and  Williar 
Blake  Richmond  were  amongst  those  wh 
made  the  journey  to  Whitechapel.  Durin, 
these  years  he  completed  his  training  wit 
Bodley,  and  then  set  up  his  own  architectur? 
practice  in  Chelsea.  The  first  house  he  desigr 
ed  and  built  was  the  Magpie  and  Stump  ( 1 894 
in  Cheyne  Walk,  London;  this  house  was  buil 
for  his  mother  as  his  parents  had  final] 
separated.  Ashbee's  success  as  an  architec 
stimulated  a  considerable  number  of  commiss 
ions  for  Guild  work. 

In  1891  the  Guild  severed  its  connectioj 
with  Toynbee  Hall  and  took  a  lease  on  Esse: 
House,  nearby  in  the  Mile  End  Road;  it 
activities  expanded  enormously  taking  in  sil 
verwork  and  jewellery,  cabinetmaking,  carv 
ing  and  modelling.  Then  in  1898,  two  year 
after  the  death  of  William  Morris,  Ashbei 
acquired  the  famous  Kelmscott  presses  am 
transported  them  and  most  of  Morris'  printer^ 
to  the  Mile  End  Road,  where  he  established  th( 
Essex  House  Press.  He  was  financially  helpec, 
in  this  endeavour  by  Lawrence  Hodson,  th( 
Wolverhampton  brewer:  three  of  the  decor 
ative  panels  that  Hodson  commissioned  at  thi; 
time  from  Ashbee's  friend,  William  Strang. 
are  included  in  the  Strang  exhibition  at  Th( 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (until  28  June) 
Apart  from  the  acquisition  of  the  presses  anc 
the  decision  to  turn  the  Guild  into  a  limitec 
company,  1898  was  notable  for  Ashbee 
marriage  to  nineteen-year-old  Janet  Forbes 
who  was  to  share  fully  in  the  hopes  anc 
frustrations  of  the  Guild  during  its  remaining 
years.  After  spending  their  wedding  night  ai 
Essex  House  the  Ashbees  moved  to  74  Cheynt 
Walk,  a  house  of  his  own  design,  close  to  tht 
Magpie  and  Stump,  given  to  them  as  i 
wedding  gift  by  Janet's  father.  Four  year; 
later,  after  the  Guild's  move  to  Chipping 
Campden,  the  house  was  let  to  Whistler 
whom  Janet  described  in  the  journal  that  she 
and  her  husband  kept  as  a  'little  horrid, 
cantankerous,  curled  perfumed  creature. 
During  the  Essex  House  years  Ashbee  was 
constantly  taking  Guildsmen  to  the  country 
renting  cottages  in  Essex,  Middlesex 
Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire;  country 
air  was  essential  for  a  healthy  body,  and,  foi 
Ashbee  this  was  a  vital  precept  of  the  Guild. 
The  making  of  the  object  and  the  making  of  the 
man  were  virtually  synonymous.  During  the 
autumn  of  1901,  shortly  before  the  Essex 
House  lease  expired,  Ashbee  broached  the  idea 
of  moving  the  Guild  to  Chipping  Campden  in 
Gloucestershire.  After  considerable  discussion 
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was  decided  to  take  a  poll  of  the  Guildsmen; 

0  of  them  were  eligible  to  vote,  and  they 
ecided  by  a  majority  of  11  in  favour  of  the 
lOve.  To  transport  all  the  workshops,  the 
ccumulated  tools  and  40  craftsmen  and  their 
imilies- about  150  people  in  all -was  a  major 
pheaval,  but  it  was  gradually  achieved  and 
^^entually  the  whole  Guild  was  reunited  in  the 
;ld  Silk  Mill  at  Campden.  This  mass  exodus 
om  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  to  the  rural 
otswolds  is  amongst  the  most  inspiring 
•"ories  of  the  whole  Arts  and  Crafts  movement, 
s  the  Guild  got  re-established,  the  ground 
oor  of  the  Silk  Mill  was  taken  over  for 
lowrooms,  the  Essex  House  Press  and  of- 
ces.  The  first  floor  was  for  jewellery,  silver 
id  enamelling  and  the  second  for  cabinet- 
iaking,  woodcarving  and  french  polishing, 
ecause  of  the  noise,  the  smithy  was  housed  in 

1  adjacent  building. 

i  Despite  a  certain  initial  hostility  from  the 
;sidents  of  Campden,  the  next  few  years  were 
nes  of  optimism  and  general  approval;  distin- 
uished  visitors  continued  to  come,  and 
tnongst  those  who  congratulated  the  Ashbees 
^n  having  'gotten  out  of  the  city  into  God's 
Duntry'  was  Elbert  Hubbard,  founder  of  the 
^.oycroft  Community  at  East  Aurora,  New 
brk.  Ashbee's  dream  was  not  only  for  the 
;generation  of  the  townsmen  he  had  brought 
ith  lim,  but  also  for  the  country  to  which 
ley  had  come.  His  architectural  talents  were 
aturally  directed  towards  restoring  some  of 
le  old  and  derelict  buildings  of  Campden,  but 
lore  importantly,  Ashbee  analysed  the  prob- 
ms  of  a  rural  community  tied  to  low  wages 
nd  a  feudal  system  of  landlord-tenant  rela- 
onships.  To  show  goodwill,  the  Guild  raised 
inds  to  excavate  a  large  bathing  lake  for  the 
se  of  locals  and  Guildsmen  alike;  Ashbee 
istituted  annual  New  Year  performances  of 
lays  by  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan 
ilaywrights,  and,  having  softened  the  opposi- 


tion, almost  unnoticed,  established  the  Camp- 
den School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  As  Fiona 
MacCarthy  says  'a  school  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
should  awaken  possibilities,  make  some  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  kind  of  spiritual  vacuum  left 
by  the  irrelevance  in  present-day  conditions  of 
the  old  rural  hierarchy  of  local  squire  and 
parson,  and  to  counteract  the  depression  of  the 
villages  emptied  and  decayed  by  the  drift  into 
the  town'.  Although  not  an  avowed  revolution- 
ary like  Morris,  Ashbee  was  dealing  a  body- 
blow  to  what  he  saw  as  out  of  date  and 
irrelevant  system  of  local  government.  Time 
was  doing  the  same  job,  but  more  slowly,  and 
Ashbee  was  trying  to  create  a  new  and  more 
relevant  system  based  on  man's  fulfillment  of 
his  capabilities  in  order  to  bring  life  and  hope 
to  the  country.  No  one  else  had  had  the 
courage  to  push  the  idea  that  men  are  responsi- 
ble for  what  they  make  and  that  workers  should 
all  be  artists;  the  idea  that  work  and  leisure 
should  be  almost  interchangeable,  both  should 
be  enjoyed ;  the  theory  that  everyone  should  do 
his  share  of  manual  labour,  that  the  workers 
should  be  thinking  and  the  thinkers  should  be 
working;  the  idea  that  the  best  work  is  done  in 

(Below  left) 

Peacock  broach  made  for  Janet  Ashbee, 
c.  1899-1900.  The  spreading  tail  is  made  of 
silver  and  gold  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds; 
the  head  and  wings  are  of  gold,  the  body  a 
large  pearl;  the  eye  a  ruby  and  the  crest  of 
small  diamonds.  It  is  unusual  for  precious 
stones  to  be  used  in  Arts  and  Crafts  jewellery , 
except  with  special  commissions  or,  as  in  this 
case,  family  pieces. 

(Below) 

The  Blacksmiths'  shop,  Essex  House,  Chipping 
Campden,  c.  1906.  At  the  back  of  the  work- 
shop are  the  hinges  for  the  piano  top  designed 
by  Ashbee  for  Ananda  Coomaraswamy . 


natural  surroundings;  the  fundamental 
precept  that  good  work  will  make  good  men. 

After  a  few  years  of  making  modest  profits, 
the  Guild's  annual  report  for  1905  reported  a 
loss,  the  first  in  its  history;  financial  difficul- 
ties continued  to  beset  the  Guild  and  it  went 
into  voluntary  liquidation  a  couple  of  years 
later.  The  difficulties  were  caused  in  part  by 
problems  of  communication,  but  more  especi- 
ally were  the  result  of  increased  commercial 
competition  from  firms  like  Liberty's  and  the 
general  financial  climate  which  meant  that 
many  of  the  Guild's  loyal  patrons  had  little 
money  to  spare -some,  like  Lawrence  Hod- 
son,  were  in  serious  financial  straits  them- 
selves. This  was  the  only  time  that  Ashbee 
lamented  that  he  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
father;  if  he  had  the  money  he  would  have  put 
it  into  the  Guild.  However,  one  of  the  endur- 
ing attractions  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  is 
that  it  was  real  and  existed  despite  all  the 
commercial  pressures  of  a  mercenary  world  for 
close  on  21  years;  at  its  closure  Ashbee 
received  many  letters  of  commiseration  from 
distinguished  people,  but  the  greatest  tribute 
he  received  was  from  a  former  Guildsman,  the 
silversmith  Walter  Edwards.  Edwards  wrote 
'you  must  not  worry  at  your  Ideal  not  being 
able  to  go  on  as  a  company,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
a  glorious  success  as  a  man's  work  lives  after 
him,  so  will  yours,  as  there  must  be  an  end  to 
Commercial  sweating  and  rush,  and  you  and 
Morris,  have  shown  the  Country  the  way  out, 
and  other  men  will  spring  up  and  try  to  go  on 
with  the  work  that  you  started  and  to  our 
children.  You  will  get  the  credit  of  your  work  so 
don't  despair  because  what  man  ever  lived  that 
got  all  the  praise  while  he  lived,  let  it  be  satis- 
faction to  you  to  know  that  your  name  will  be 
put  in  the  Book  as  one  as  loved  his  fellow  men'. 

Photographs:  Cheltenham  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum. 
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H.  &  R.  Daniel  1822-1846 
Sir  Albert  Richardson.  The  Professor 
The  Art  and  Life  of  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  ra 
Court  Painting  in  England 


H.  &  R.  Daniel  1822-1846 

By  Michael  Berthoud 

159  pages,  140  illustrations  and  8  colour  plates 
London:  Micaicber  Publications,  £24.00 
The  most  neglected  period  in  the  study  of  the 
applied  arts  is  that  which  falls  between  the 
death  of  George  iv  in  1820  and  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Neo-classicism,  Regency, 
the  Aesthetic  Movement  and  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  have  been  extensively  researched  and 
written  about  in  recent  years,  but  what  of  the 
Revived  Rococo?  Ceramic  historians  have 
certainlv  done  more  than  their  fair  share, 
producing  monographs  on  some  of  the  most 
famous  exponents  of  the  style,  Rockingham, 
Coalport,  Davenport,  Minton,  Ridgway  and 
Mason,  but  even  amongst  pot  collectors  there 
is  still  a  strong  reaction  against  the  'c'  scrolls 
and  's'  curves,  the  applied  flowers  and  the 
asymmetrical  shapes  which  were  the  design 
characteristics  of  that  style. 

Now  Michael  Berthoud  has  written  an 
excellent  monograph  on  another  of  the  skilful 
exponents  of  highly  decorated  porcelain,  the 
Staffordshire  firm  of  H.  &  R.  Daniel.  The  first 
25  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  seemingly 
endless  succession  of  Thomas,  Richard  and 
John  Daniels  stretching  back  (complete  with 
genealogical  table)  into  the  mid-seventeenth 
century.  The  thoroughness  of  this  research 
creditably  exemplifies  the  author's  whole  ap- 
proach. In  succession,  the  various  Daniel 
enterprises  are  chronicled,  the  marks  and 
pattern  books  analysed,  and  there  is  a  full 
section  on  the  key  shapes  accompanied  by  very 


helpful  line  drawings.  In  the  chapter  on  bodies 
and  glazes  Mr.  Berthoud  goes  far  beyond  the 
normal  level  of  detail  provided  by  most 
writers;  fittingly,  for  his  subjects  were  masters 
of  the  arts  of  ground  laying,  enamelling  and 
gilding-and  I  suspect  that  many  of  us  will  find 
this  chapter  a  most  useful  reference  source  for 
the  intricacies  of  the  preparation  of,  say,  a  pink 
ground  colour,  or  the  purification  of  'zaffer'. 

The  text  is  concluded  with  a  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  Daniel  pattern  book  and  the 
printing  of  several  documents  from  the  'Daniel 
Papers'  of  which  the  author  has  made  very 
good  use. 

The  black  and  white  illustrations  are  well- 
chosen  and  informative,  but  the  colour  plates 
are  a  sad  disappointment -they  have  a  very 
jaundiced  hue.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  from  a  book  costing  £24.00  that  the 
beauty  of  the  white  porcelain  and  the  delicate 
ground  colours  are  accurately  rendered.  One 
might  also  quibble  over  one  or  two  minor 
matters;  for  example,  Minton  recommenced 
porcelain  production  in  1824  not  1821  as  stated 
here,  and  the  attributed  patterns  in  the  8000+ 
range  look  a  little  suspect.  However,  this  book 
is  a  laudable  achievement  having  been  re- 
searched and  written  by  an  enthusiast  and 
collector,  and  it  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  Revived  Rococo  period. 

Daniel's  productions  are  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  they  and  the  personalities  of  the 
potters -especially  the  cantankerous  old 
Henry  Daniel -are  done  full  justice  by  Mr. 
Berthoud.  Terence  A.  Lockett 

Sir  Albert  Richardson.  The  Professor 

By  Simon  Iloufe 

240  pages,  33  illustrations. 

Luton:  White  Crescent  Press 

£6.95 

This  is  a  very  good  book  and  a  bargain  at  the 
price.  It  is  vividly  and  affectionately  written 
and  excellently  produced.  The  overall  stan- 
dard is  postively  pre-war,  properly  printed  on 
decent  paper  with  the  Professor's  own  sketches 
as  chapter  headings  and  tails;  there  are  also 
delightful  end  papers  specially  drawn  by  Eric 
Houfe  with  maps  of  the  garden  at  Avenue 
House,  the  Professor's  home  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  as  well  as  thirty-five  photographs  on 
real  art  paper.  The  price  is  scarcely  believable, 
pre-war,  too!  There  must  be  a  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  old-fashioned  and 
famous  London  publishing  houses  find  it 
impossible  to  produce  anything  except  horrors 
of  off-set  litho  at  prices  over  £20,  yet  a  local 
printing  firm  in  Luton  (a  town  which  Sir 
Albert  described  as  'like  Hell')  can  print  a  book 
of  this  old-fashioned  high  quality  for  an  old- 
fashioned  low  price. 

Sir  Albert  Richardson,  better  known  as  the 
Professor,  had  the  most  amiable  and  endearing 

Ice  pail  with  apricot  ground  and  moulded 
'shell'  border,  made  by  //.  &  R.  Daniel. 
'II.  er/^.  Daniel  IH22-IH46\ 


(Above) 

The  Professor  at  a  Bored  Meeting, 

caricature  of  Richardson 

by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens. 

'Sir  Albert  Richardson.  The  Professor'. 
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character:  a  larger  than  life  conservative 
urbane  and  courtly,  yet  mischievous  and  jolly 
A  self-conscious  maestro  in  the  tradition 
Ikirlington,  Soane  and  Henry  Holland,  wh 
stuck  to  his  own  distinctive  version  of  th 
Classical  Grand  Manner  all  through  the  firs 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  steadfasfcl 
opponent  of  'modernism'  in  all  the  visual  art 
not  just  architecture.  Not  that  this  in  any  wa 
restricted  his  output,  which  ranged  fror 
council   houses  to  whisky  distilleries  an 
included  the  Jockey  Club  at  Newmarket, 
score  of  office  blocks,  including  the  excellen 
Financial  Times  building  in  the  City 
London,  many  country  houses  and  over  6i 
church  restorations,  notably  Wren's  St.  James 
Piccadilly,    and   Hawksmoor's   St.  Alfege 
Greenwich,  after  war  damage.  But  he  was  ab 
a  lecturer,  writer,  conservationist,  painter  anc 
avid  collector. 

This  book,  which  is  written  by  Sir  Albert 
grandson,  concentrates  more  on  Sir  Alber 
the  man  than  the  architect.  It  is  a  'persona 
view  ...  as  he  appeared  to  his  family  circle 
neighbours  and  friends'.  As  such  it  includes 
series  of  entertaining  vignettes  of  differen 
strata  of  English  life  from  the  late  1920s  to  thcpj; 
early  '60s,  The  centre  of  the  stage  is  Ampthil 
the  small  eighteenth-century  town  in  Bedforc 
shire  which  the  Professor  made  his  home  anc 
did  so  much  to  preserve  and  enhance.  Its  socia 
life  reads  like  a  Jane  Austen  inspired  fantas) 
with  bevies  of  aged  spinsters  (one  called  Misi 
Fitts)  and  old-established  tradesmen  such  a 
the  clockmaker-undertaker.  The  surrounding 
S(]uirearchy  were  of  course  all  as  mad  as  maci 
could  be ;  one  used  to  send  his  footman  into  the 
town  riding  on  a  llama  to  post  the  letters 
while  another  regularly  'pawned'  his  ancestra.p.; 
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rniture  with  a  local  antique  dealer,  redeem- 
y  his  tables  and  chairs  whenever  he  had  shot 
ough  rabbits  to  pay  for  them. 
Best  of  all  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
ofessor's  own  house,  the  perfectly  eight- 
nth-centur)'  Avenue  House  situated  in  the 
ain  street  with  a  landscaped  garden  behind, 
ere  he  resided  in  authentic  Georgian  splen- 
ur.  The  only  light  was  from  candles  and  oil 
nps;  there  was  no  electricity  and  he  had  the 
s  lighting  taken  out  because  it  was  too 
)dern.  One  ungrateful  former  guest  advised 
riend  not  to  stay  because  all  'the  mattresses 
i  stuffed  with  Georgian  wigs'.  Here  in  the 
ht  and  elegant  rooms  he  arranged  his 
iltifarious  and  over-growing  collections  of 
-niture,  paintings,  prints,  architectural 
iwings,  books,  china,  sculpture  and  even  a 
;k  of  Nelson's  hair,  to  form  a  kind  of  latter- 
y  Soane  Museum.  The  Professor  was  a 
end  of  many  of  the  great  collectors  in  the 
Icyon  interwar  years,  including  the  highly 
:entric  Charles  Wade  of  Snowshill  and 
jeen  Mary.  There  is  a  hilarious  description 
Queen  Mary's  visit  to  Avenue  House  and  the 
chardsons'  apprehension  lest  Her  Majesty 
ould  try  to  'restore'  to  the  royal  collection 
rious  valuable  pieces  with  a  regal 
ovenance. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  book  to 
iii]|ybody  interested  in  collecting  and  in  English 
and  architecture  and  especially  to  all 
Ithusiasts  for  the  eighteenth  century  which 
Lgers  on  in  these  pages.  The  short  family 
jgraphy  has  become  something  of  a  special 
:i  iiglish  literar\'  genre  in  recent  years  and 
n  pon  Houfe's  portrait  of  his  grandfather  is  a 
lendid  new  contribution  to  the  tradition, 
)rthy  to  rank  with  James  Lees-Milne's 
nother  Self  and  Magdalen  Goffin's,  'Maria 
isqua'.  jfohn  Martin  Robinson 

he  Art  and  Life  of  J.  W.  Water  house,  ra 

i'  Anthony  Hobson 

18  pages,  140  illustrations  and  24  colour 
ndon:  Studio  Vista,  £27.50 
■  The  Studio  of  January  1895,  A.  L.  Baldry 
rote  of  John  William  Waterhouse :  'There  are 
his  manner  of  painting  a  directness  and 
nplicit}'  which  are  in  a  sense  reflections  from 
e  personality  of  the  painter  .  .  .'.  Until  the 
vent  of  this  long-awaited  study,  one  has  had 
rely  for  information  on  Waterhouse  on  just 
ch  bland,  circumspect  commentaries  which 
peared  in  art  journals  between  1886  and 
09;  now,  with  much  assiduous  research 
hind  him,  Anthony  Hobson  sets  the  record 
aight  in  this  comprehensive  survey,  which 
vers  Waterhouse's  life  and  work,  and 
ovides  the  first  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
ist's  paintings  and  drawings. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  tardy 
pearance  of  this  book  is  the  almost  exag- 

■ight) 

W.  Waterhouse.  The  Lady  of  Shalott, 
88.  Tate  Gallery,  London, 
'he  Art  and  Life  of  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  ra. 


gerated  reticence  of  the  artist.  Refreshing 
though  this  is  in  the  context  of  Tadema's 
megalomanic  self-promotion  and  Leighton's 
leonine  prowess,  it  provides  little  or  no  meat 
for  the  potential  biographer.  Dr.  Hobson, 
therefore,  quite  legitimately  devotes  consid- 
erable attention  to  an  assessment  of  the  man. 
From  a  significantly  Italian  childhood  (when 
he  gained  the  Hfelong  nickname  Nino), 
through  the  traditional  Academy  Schools' 
training,  Waterhouse  progressed  along  a  re- 
markably smooth  path  to  critical  recognition 
and  material  comfort,  if  not  riches.  Dr. 
Hobson  is  particularly  adept  in  setting  the 
artistic  and  social  scene  in  the  Primrose  Hill 
Studios,  where  Nino  and  Esther  (his  artist 
wife)  lived  from  1883  until  1901,  when  the 
charms  of  fashionable  St.  John's  Wood 
claimed  them. 

Waterhouse's  progress  is  chronicled  in  a 
series  of  clear,  easily  assimilated,  chapters  with 
headings  such  as  'Poetry  and  legend',  'The 
Grosvenor  Gallery  and  Other  Exhibitions'  and 
'Variations  on  a  Theme'.  On  the  whole  this 
balance  between  personal  development  and 
general  background  setting  works  well;  but  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  final  chapters  ('Influences 
and  Contrasts')  for  an  assessment  of 
Waterhouse's  achievements  and  position -and 
surely  the  position  of  no  other  Victorian  artist 
has  been  so  variously  described  in  attempts  to 
categorise  his  art.  In  recent  years  he  has 
appeared  under  the  banner  of  'Later  Land- 
scape and  Genre',  while  in  his  own  time  he  was 
seen  as  'a  kind  of  academic  Burne-Jones',  and 
as  'painting  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  in  a 
modern  manner'. 

We  may  have  to  wait  for  the  'summing  up' 
but  Dr.  Hobson  deals  sequentially  and  ef- 
ficiently with  various  influences  which 
affected  Waterhouse's  career.  The  painter's 


brief,  but  significant,  flirtation  with  plein-air 
painting  (epitomised  by  The  Lady  of  Shalott 
([1888])  is  rightly  ascribed  to  its  historic 
position  with  the  British  followers  of  Bastien- 
Lepage,  given  due  acknowledgement  for  its 
fine  technique,  and  accompanied  by  a  telling 
quotation  from  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley's  1909 
article,  stating  why  Waterhouse  abandoned  the 
style:  '.  .  .  the  identification  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  painting  a 
poetical  subject  out-of-doors  ...  in  such 
circumstances  it  is  the  irrelevant  detail  which 
is  most  apt  to  catch  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
larger  truth'.  The  principles  expressed  here  by 
Sketchley  are  inherent  in  all  Waterhouse's 
work,  and  are  a  clue  to  his  unique  rendering  of 
poetry  and  legend  which  set  him  apart  stylistic- 
ally and  spiritually  from  his  peers. 

The  revealing  comparison  between  Holman 
Hunt's  The  Lady  of  Shalott  (1887)  and 
Waterhouse's  second  picture  on  the  theme 
(1894)  not  only  makes  nonsense  of  any  linger- 
ing doubts  that  Waterhouse  may  be  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painter,  but  also  demonstrates  his 
talents  at  their  height.  Hunt's  brilliant  intri- 
cate design,  with  its  suspended  mood  and 
hermetic  space,  contrasts  sharply  with 
Waterhouse's  broad  brushwork,  loaded  colour 
and  challenging  composition  which  involves 
the  spectator  directly  in  the  plight  of  the  only 
too  real  girl. 

In  the  final  chapters.  Dr.  Hobson  brings  us, 
rather  as  in  a  court  of  law,  before  those 
'pretenders'  to  Waterhouse's  crown.  Burne- 
Jones,  chief  prosecution  witness,  is  presented 
as  a  'double  drugged',  'mystic  dreamer',  whose 
Northern,  mediaeval  Gothic  designs  differ 
widely  from  Waterhouse's  avowed  Southern 
naturalism;  while  Alma-Tadema,  whose 
presence  is  clear  in  the  early  history  paintings, 
is  viewed  ultimately  as  the  inspiration  for 
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'marble  and  textures'.  It  is  to  Italy  that  we  are 
directed  for  the  genesis  of  much  of 
Waterhouse's  art:  the  Italianate  compositions 
of  Leighton  are  undoubtedly  present  in 
Ariadne  (1898)  and  Saint  Cecilia  (1895),  but 
ultimately  it  is  the  differences  rather  than  the 
similarities  that  make  Leighton  an  eminence 
grise  rather  than  a  direct  influence  on 
Waterhouse's  oeuvre.  Dr.  Hobson  also  argues 
the  case  for  a  contemporary'  Italian  painter, 
Domenico  Morelli,  and  although  he  produces 
some  convincing  evidence  for  this  artist's 
influence  on  Waterhouse,  one  is  relieved,  on 
seeing  the  truely  chilling  illustration  of 
Morelli'i  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  that 
Nino  stuck  to  his  nubile  nymphs. 

Wate  house  emerges  from  this  admirable 
study  dS  a  true  independent,  a  dedicated  and 
professional  painter  who  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  personal  vision,  expressed  in  terms 
'suited  to  the  needs  of  his  own  self-expression 
rather  than  Hnked  to  theories  of  art  teaching'. 
He  may,  on  occasion,  appear  naive  in  his 
devotion  to  'the  pulse  of  the  myth',  but  he 
translated  these  myths  into  a  unique,  tangible 
combination  of  arresting  composition,  iden- 
tifiable presences  and  true  painterly  terms.  A 
final  note  should  be  added  on  the  book's 
production,  whose  general  design  is  clear  and 
attractive,  with  wide  margins  allowing  rel- 
evant illustrations  to  be  placed  near  appro- 
priate text.  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated, 
but,  and  this  seems  a  general  malaise  in  fine  art 
printing,  'the  orchestration  of  colour'  in 
Waterhouse's  work  is  sadly  missing  in  many  of 
the  colour  reproductions.       Anne  Goodchild 


Court  Painting  in  England 

By  William  Gaunt 

226  pages,  166  illustrations  and  16  colour 
London:  Constable,  £8.95 
'If  words  became  too  uniformly  suave,  the 
brush  made  its  better  discrimination.'  William 
Gaunt 's  judgement  on  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
reverential  comments  on  some  of  his  more 
exalted  sitters  might  also  be  applied  to  his  own 
book.  'Court  Painting  in  England'  contains  a 
large  number  of  colour  and  black  and  white 
illustrations,  quite  imaginatively  chosen  from 
among  the  greatest  examples  of  English  por- 
trait painting,  and  well  reproduced  by  contem- 
porary' standards.  The  quality  of  the  pictures 
speaks  for  itself.  Around  them  is  arranged  a 
text  of  the  utmost  suavity,  which  proceeds  at  a 
brisk  trot  through  the  history  of  portraiture  in 
England,  with  very  little  to  upset  the  com- 
posure of  the  rider.  But  the  very  smoothness  of 
the  ride  ultimately  proves  disturbing.  An 
unanswered  question  in  relation  to  Holbein's 
Ambassadors  is  typical  of  the  approach. 
Gaunt  writes:  'Was  the  painting  of  a  skull 
included  at  an  angle  a  kind  of  vanitas  or 
memento  mori,  or  no  more  than  one  of  those 
feats  of  perspective  in  which  the  Renaissance 
delighted?'  This  seems  to  point  to  a  lack  of  real 
critical  engagement  with  the  material,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  picture  in  hand  there  is  certainly 
no  lack  of  such  material.  Again,  Van  Dyck's 
double  portrait  of  the  playwright  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  (?)  Lord  Crofts  (Royal  Collec- 
tion) gets  no  more  than  'a  masterpiece  of 
double  portraiture',  where  the  use  of 
'masterpiece'  is  virtually  a  dismissive  comment 
on  one  of  the  artist's  most  original,  mysterious 
and  beautiful  English  portraits  (and  a  half 
page  plate  at  that).  It  would  be  foolish  to 
suppose  that  in  an  obviously  non-specialist 
work  the  author  ought  to  discuss  all  his 
illustrations  in  detail,  but  still  a  variation  in 
pace  would  have  been  welcome,  and  need 


(Left) 

Anthony  Van  Dyck. 

Thomas  Killigrew  and  (?)  Lord  Crofts. 

Royal  Collection. 

'Court  Painting  in  England'. 


not  have  made  the  book  less  approachabh 
Nevertheless,  for  the  non-specialist  read( 
this  book  does  provide  a  generally  reliab 
guide  to  the  orthodox  history  of  painting  i 
England.  This  is,  coincidentally,  largely 
history  of  painting  at  and  around  the  cour 
though  Gaunt  does  not  make  any  very  serioi 
attempt  to  examine  the  questions  of  patronag 
and  taste  raised  by  his  chosen  title.  The  perio 
up  to  the  death  of  Kneller  is  well  covered  (If 
pages),  while  the  later  period  to  the  death 
Queen  Victoria  is  skimped  (46  pages).  Tl 
sketches  of  individual  artists  are  for  the  mo 
part  excellent  likenesses,  though  more  date 
both  for  pictures  and  key  events  in  artist 
lives,  would  have  been  helpful.  The  inform;] 
tion  given  is  generally  accurate,  though  it 
worth  noting  that  in  Dobson's  self-portra| 
with  Sir  Charles  Cotterell  (Alnwick)  the  thir' 
figure  is  now  generally  accepted  as  Nichok  ( 
Lanier  and  not  Sir  Balthasar  Gerbier.  It  is  no- 1 
known  that  there  were  two  Clostermans,  Joh 
and,  confusingly,  John  Baptist.  The  forme 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  considerabi 
artist.  Malcolm  Rogei 
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Correction : 

'Langobardic  Earrings'  by  Katherine  R.  Browi 
August  1980.  The  omission  of  the  citation  1 1 
Allessandra  Melucca  Vaccaro's  article  in  Bolletir, 
d'Arte,  v  series,  Lvn,  1972,  as  well  as  the  omission ( ; 
other  citations  and  errors  in  the  text  on  page  275  ai  i 
regretted.  Works  by  other  authors  mentioned  ai,| 
cited  by  Vaccaro  with  the  exception  of  Ursula  Kool  { 
'Germanische     Denmaler     der     Volkerwande  ; 
ungszeit',  Serie  a,  x,  1968,  text  band  pp.  146,  25! 
list  16;  Tafleband,  chart  15.  The  author  would  1 ' 
happy  to  furnish  complete  bibliography  upon  n 
quest  and  wishes  to  thank  Danielle  Gaborit  of  Tl 
Louvre  for  calling  the  Vaccaro  article  to  her  attei  I 
tion.  In  the  last  sentence  in  the  first  column  on  paf  | 
275  the  word  'close'  should  replace  'slow'  an  ) 
'common'  should  be  deleted.  In  the  last  sentence  ( I 
the    article,    the   word   'these'   should  preceq 
'observation'. 
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Fine  art  has  no  country,  no 
boundaries,  no  politics  and 
no  time-  A  vase  made  in 
Athens  twenty  centuries 
ago,  discovered  in  Rome  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  an 
English  lord,  could  be  sold 
next  year  in  New  York  to  a 
buyer  from  Okinawa 
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Normar  jams 

8-10  H;.     .  cad.  Knightsbridge, 

Londc::  3 

Tel:  01 -589  5266 

Fine  li^.ih-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  all  schools 

Maria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Icons  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
Ethiopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
Furniture,  ethnic  jewellery,  embroideries. 
Valuations  &  Restorations 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  WIH5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wiyoar 
Tel:  01-493  6767 
Cables:  CuUeus,  London 
Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures ,  fine 
period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  objets 
d'art  and  Faherge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

iSth  centwy  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Blond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  1230 

Twentieth  century  British  paintings  and  sculpture , 
original  prints  and  graphics 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baiooab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye,  Bourdelle,  Carpeaux, 
Carrier  Belleuse,  Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore,  Plazzotta, 
Rodin,  Wlerick 


Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints, 
Oriental  Art 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor),  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and  Americana . 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in 
London.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swj 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  British,  European  and  American  Artists  of 
exceptional  merit.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 

Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row,  East  Sussex 
Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass  Collecting. 
Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman 
Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 

T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian  period 
furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces  and 
accessories,  oak  and  pine  room  panelling  and  garden 
ornaments 

Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  ISth  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works. 

Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1Y6DF 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  artists 
working  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  Africa,  South  East 
Asia,  China  and  the  West  Indies. 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Decorative 
Arts 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Drawings 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th  and  18th 
century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 

Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for  Jewellery, 
Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy i aa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  enamels.  Papier 
Mdche,  Tole,  Treen,  Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and 
prints.  Fine  contemporary  Bilston  enamels 

M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  An 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8  an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 
Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  fitrniture,  clocks  and 
Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and  restorations 

Michael  Hedgecoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  Chobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Crafismen 


Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 
Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble,  bronze^ 
and  terracotta 

Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Pantings ,  Japanese  screens  and 
prints. 

Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiy2NY 
Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver,  Domestic 
Silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1737 

Hermitage  Gallery 

25  Lowndes  Street,  Belgravia,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-245  9399 

Director:  Sacco  Alishan 

Fine  Victorian  &  Post  Impressionist  Paintings. 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 

Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old 
Master  Paintings 

Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of fine  china  and  crystal  stockists  of  all 
leading  collectors  items.  Specialists  in  commemorative 
plates  and  mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest. 
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lander  Jurat!  &  Co. 

Jew  Bond  Street,  London  WIY9DD 
01-629  2550 
and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental  Rugs  and 
oets. 

i.  Lee 

Pruton  Place,  London  wi 
01-629  5600  and  499  6366 
\ks  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and  Armour. 

le  Gallery 

nsington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
01-937  8332 

sday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

y  appointment  on  01-788  2151 

,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 

uings. 

vl.  &  p.  Manheim 
;er  Manheim)  Ltd. 

Jpper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
don  WI 
01-723  6595 

irs:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
\/^her  B.A.D.A.  Specialist  in  fine  English  Antique 
elain.  Pottery,  Delfiware  and  Enamels. 

rlborough 

Ibemarle  Street,  London  WIX3HF 
01-629  5161 

impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
wings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and  Photographs  by 
ing  20th  century  Artists. 

Y  Miles 

Paintings 
uke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
01-930  8665 
lery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 
)  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
irdays  by  appointment. 
ortant  19th  century  Paintings. 

in  Mitchell  &  Sons 

lew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:  01-493  7567 
'  Master  Paintings. 

e  Map  House  of  London 

Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 
idon  SW3  iNY 
01-689  9821  and  4325 
ique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes. 

irton  Morris  &  Company 

Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
idon  swiy6au 
01-930  2825 
'Jish  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th  and 
y  19th  centuries. 

es  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
iy6dj 
01-930  3353 
cialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
■ellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  at 
rrogate. 

rker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

ibemarle  Street,  London  WIX3HF 
.:  01-499  5906 

irine.  Military,  Topograhical  and  Sporting 
ntings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
tp  Models  and  Curios. 


Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International  Symbolist, 

Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 

Continental  Drawings. 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N78ED 
Tel:  01 -607  7321 
Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works  throughout  the 
world. 

Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swixSlb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil  paintings  and 

watercolours. 

G.  T.  Ratcliff  Ltd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  CM83HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 
SWITZERLAND 
Tel:  (021)76-33-44 
Telex:  26464 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine  Antiquarian 
Prints. 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888 
Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South  East  Asian 
and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver 
and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th  century  Glass. 

Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wi y  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

also:  59  E.  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022,  USA 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

of  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early  19th 
Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 
Period.  Spcialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining  Room 
Furniture. 


Johnny  Van  Haeften 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiyqpd 
Tel:  01-499  1885 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  8481/3398  ■ 

Telex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A.  Large  stock 

of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 

and  Pottery. 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A iQS 
Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world. 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings,  specialising 
in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist 
and  Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics. 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0602 
Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 
Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and  Drawings. 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  WIX3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wifiaf 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture ,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations. 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum 
quality. 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy6qu 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver. 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography. 

Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  RedcHffe  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new  secondhand 
and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the  history  of  science 
and  technology. 
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A  fine  Sheraton  period  mahogany  rectangular  breakfast  table. 
Circa  1790 

Length  59i"  (150.5  cms.) 
Depth  40i"  (102.8  cms.) 
Height  28i"  (71.7  cms.) 
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'Tall-case  dock 
H'itfi  exceptional 
floral  marquetry 
veneer  by 
!  'Benjamin 
Merriman, 
member  of  tHe 
Clockmaker's 
Company  from 
16S2-1Y34. 

Jieigdt:  ^3  inches 
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JOHN  FOLINSBEE 
DANIEL  GARBER 
WILLIAM  L.  LATHROP 
HARRY  LEITH-ROSS 
EDWARD  REDFIELD 
HENRY  SNELL 
GEORGE  SOTTER 

A  Selection  of 
Important  American  Paintings 
from  the  teens,  '20s  and  '30s 


DANIEL  GARBER,  N.A. 
'Haunted",  oil  on  canvas  -  28"  x  30"  circa  1925 


ALSO 

ATOP  THE  INN 
AT  PIPERSVILLE 
BUCKS  COUNTY 

Rte.  413,  Box  193 
Pipersville,  PA  18947 
Phone  (215)  766-8259 


JOHN  FOLINSBEE,  N.A. 

'Shad  Fishermen",  oil  on  canvas  -  32"  x  40"  circa  1925 
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iC  DE  CHINE  PORCELAIN  MUG, 
after  a  European  original. 
'Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period.  A.D.  1662-1722 
Height:  4^  inches. 


AlPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

INC. 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10022,  U.S.A. 

Talephon*  212  75e-0937  Cablet  "Ralima'  N«w  York 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC 


be  CaSet  Se  ^ascoane 

FRENCH  ANTIQUES  PAINTINGS 


\ 


fine  Louis  XV/XVl  transitional  commode  CA. 
1770  as  exhibited  in  the  East  Side  House  Winter 
Antique  Show  1981. 


(J//krt  (jestas,  Jhc. 

1021  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021  Telephone  (212)  744-5925 


Confederation  Internationale  des  Negociants  en  Oeuvres  d'Art. 


Art  and  Antiques  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


MALLETT 


BY  APFOINTMEMT  TO  THE  LATE  QDEKN  MARY 


A  very  fine  and  rare  early  1 8th  century 
carved  giltwood  and  gesso  side  table, 
the  cabriole  legs  joined  with  scrolls, 
with  a  fine  black  lacquer  top  with 
raised  geese  in  the  centre. 
English  circa  1710. 
Ex  collection  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park. 

Width  3'  Depth  rS"  Height  2'6" 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  oBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  oBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  Wi Y  iLJ 


T.Crowther 
&  Son  Ltd. 


282  North  End  Road,  Fulham  SW6  INH. 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7. 
Telegrams  &  Cables:  Antiquity  Ldn. 

We  are  especially  interested  in 
purchasing  fine  pieces  of  18th 
century  furniture,  bronzes,  wood 
and  marble  chimney  pieces, 
grates, fenders  and  fire  irons, 
oak  and  pine  panelling  and 
garden  ornaments  to  supplement 
the  extensive  stock  already 
available  from  our  showrooms. 

An  Adam  Period  Statuary 
Marble  Chimneypiece  inlaid 
with  Siena  Marble,  the 
centrepiece  and  blockings  being 
finely  carved.  Also  shown  is  an 
Adam  period  engraved  gun 
metal  dog-grate  and  a  gun 
metal  fender  of  unusual 
design.  Shelf  5  ft.  10^  in. 
Opening  3  ft.  9  in.  x  3  ft.  9^  in. 
high.  Height  4  ft.  1 1  in. 


Alexander 

Brook  (1898-1980) 

May  15  -  June  30 
Catalogue  aveiilable 


Seated  Half  Nude.  1935. 

Oil  on  canvas,  \TA  x  laVa  inches. 


SAntAfeeast" 


Galleries 

Austin  &  Santa  Fe 

200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Santa  Fe.  NM  87501 
Tel:  (505)  988-3103 
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FREDERICK  P  VICTORIA 

&  SON,  INC. 

FINE  FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH  FURNITURE 
French,  English,  and  Oriental  Qbjets  d'Art— Handcrafted,  Facsimile  Reproductions 


An  extremely  fine  example  of  C^Ihinese  export 
pewter  ware  consisting  of  a  garniture  of  six  large  European  figures. 
Signed  Ming  Li-Chen.  Circa  1800. 18"  high. 


154  East  55th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212-755-2581,2549 


Member  of  the  Art 
and  Antiques  Dealers 
League  of  America 


Chenil  Galleries  Is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  its  phase  II 
extension- more  than  doubling  its  present  size! 

Already  carrying  a  high  reputation  for  the  calibre  of  its  dealers, 
Chenil  Galleries,  together  with  its  associate  centre  Antiquarius,  is 
world  famous  for  its  art  nouveau  and  art  deco  as  well  as  its  many 
other  quality  collections  in  all  fields  of  antiques.  These  range  from 
Antiquarian  books  to  paintings,  icons,  silver  jewellery  ceramics  and 
furniture.  Together  they  form  London's  largest  antique  centres  with 
over  400  dealers. 

In  today's  climate  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  be  where  the 
trade  is  and  Chenil  Galleries  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  collector's 
world- in  Chelsea,  next  door  to  the  Chelsea  Old  Town  Hall,  the  venue 
for  the  world-famous  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair 

)  Chenil  (iaileries  l«l-18:^  kiiiss  Road,  Chelsea  S\\[i 

\     ^-^Hor  hiither  information,  please  ring  01-937 1572 
ci E-X^  \  or  01-:552  2!6:5/74»3. 


1400  years  of 


AMIC  ART 


An  Exhibition. 


16th  April -16th  May  1981 


mm 


mm 


KHALILI  ^  GALLERY 

15c  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street,  London  Wl.  Tel:  01-734  4202 

9.30-5.30  Monday  to  Friday,  - 


Established  1893 


A  pair 


jWatConnal  Mn^on 


The  Cardinals  Pet 


G.  Croegaert 


The  New  Bottle 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 

London  SWiY  6DB 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


An  Interesting  Letter 

Francois  Brunery 

Detail  of  painting — actual  size  24"  X  20" 

Cables:  MacMason,  London. 


each  8"X6" 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 

London  W1V9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 


C.  ROBERSON  SC  CO.  LTD 

MAKERS  OF  ARTISTS' 
COLOURS  &  MATERIALS 
SINCE  1810 


1            ^  .Medium  K 
/  Vof  A    Colours  J 

^Roberson£Q>1jp 

LONDON 

RESTORATION,  CONSERVATION 
&  LINING  OF  FINE  ART 
OIL  PAINTINGS  UNDERTAKEN 


71  PARKWAY,  LONDON  NW1  7PP.  Tel.  485-0025  ext.  24. 


lurround  yourself  with  the  comfort 
nd  charm  of  an  antique  panelled  room 


L 


i 


v 


A  George  II  period  panelled  room  recentli^  installed  for  a  client  in  Massachusetts 


Wood  panelling  creates  an  atmosphere  of  grace,  charm  and  solid,  secure 
mfort  that  no  other  interior  decoration  can  provide.  And  when  that  panelling 
mes  from  one  of  the  ancient  castles,  mansions  or  chateaux  of  Europe  you  have 
e  bonus  of  historical  interest  that  adds  even  greater  character  to  your  home. 
Syon  Lodge,  London,  is  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  operation  dedicated  to  the 
scue  of  panelling,  doorways,  chimneypieces  and  any  reasonably  transportable 
atures  from  all  kinds  of  interesting  buildings  that  are  about  to  be  demolished, 
ur  own  experts  carefully  remove  these  items  which,  after  cleaning  and 
storation,  can  be  installed  anywhere. 

From  the  same  historical  sources  we  have  an  extensive  stock  of  beautiful 
irden  ornaments— statues,  seats,  temples,  driveway  gates,  vases,  fountains— all 
ith  their  own  story  to  tell,  all  deserving  appreciative  owners. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Syon  Lodge,  or,  if  you  are  unable  to 
sit  us,  please  write  to  Mr.  D.  Crowther  for  our  coloured  brochure. 


A  fine  chimneypiece  gives  you 
a  warm  glow  before  you  even 
light  the  fire! 


RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN  JEWELS, 
through  his  world-wide  resources, 
frequently  accepts  special  commis- 
sions involving  the  search  for,  and 
procurement  or,  rare  gem  stones. 

Whether  your  particular  objective  in- 
volves $5,000  or  $500,000,  this  is  a 
service  that  is  especially  significant 
these  days  with  jewels  becoming 
increasingly  important  for  investment 
purposes. 

Contact  Mr.  Eiseman's  design  staff 
at  one  of  his  salons  to  discuss  your 
quest  for  rubies,  sapphires,  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  or  other  fine 
gem;  his  record  of  successes  is  your 
assurance  of  complete  satisfaction. 


And  after  you  have  acquired  the  gem 
of  your  choice,  Richard  D.  Eiseman 
will  custom-design  a  setting  to  enhance 
its  beauty.  Then 

it  may  be  worn  T[^JL-.  • 
and  enjoyed  as    I  l^tf^^^f^T 

it  appreciates  JL  ^^^^ 

in  value.  ^^m^ 


Precious 
riems 

^^^^        Vr»T  TW 


YOUR 
WISEST 
INVESTMENT 


JOSKE'S  AUSTIN.  BALLET'S  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


Address  Inquiries  To:  RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN  JEWELS,  P.O.  Box  31187  •  Dalies  75231  or  Phone  214/691-5738 


JEREMY  LTD, 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  ^.^^     jEREMiquE,  london,  s.w.3 

01-352  3127  J  , 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members;  of  The  Hrilish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I.td. 
ITNKS  r  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


French:  last  quarter  of  ihe  18tii  century: 
A  highly  important  late  18th  century  clock  of  unusual  design,  being  carried  out  in  marble,  bronze  and  ormolu. 
Dimensions:  Max  Height:  2'  2":  66  cms,  Max  Width:  1'  5":  43  cms, 

Max  Depth:  5":  12icms.  .  . 


"The  New  Boat" 

PhilipSadee 
1837-1904 
Panel  Size:  nix  13i"(29.3x  34.3cm.) 
Outside  Frame:  15^  x  17i"  (39.3  x  44.3cm. 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  H.  Andrews,  Guiseppe  Aureli,  Sir  F.  Brangwyn, 
A.  de  Breanski,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E.  Bellanger,  Edgar  Bundy, 
I.  Chelminski,  Joseph  Caraud,  Ben  Constant,  Pierre  0.  J. 
Coomans,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Marie  Dieterle, 
Auguste  Daini,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Dietz  Edzard, 
E.  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  S.  Eisendeick,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski, 
Russell  Flint,  R.A.,  Edward  Frere,  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.  M.  Gorter, 
R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  W.  Hendricks,  J.  J.  Henner,  Carl  Herpfer, 
Joseph  Highmore,  G.  de  Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  H.  Hughes  Stanton,  Paul  Hugues, 
Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  W.  G.  F.  Jansen,  G.  G.  Kilburne, 
Wm.  Lee-Han  Key,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel, 
Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  Hans  van  Meegreren, 
M.  Moretti,  Frederick  Morgan,  Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  H.  H.  Parker, 
James  Peel,  Laslett  J.  Pott,  H.  Davis  Richter,  S.  J.  Rochard, 
George  Romney,  Guilo  Rosati,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee, 
Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  Charles  Stuart,  Wm.  Thornley, 
J.  Thors,  A.  Vickers,  E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson 
and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

1 94  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  3522 
Area  code: 416 


Gem  Antiques 

1 088  Madison  Avenue 
New  York, 
N.Y.  10028 
Tel:  (212)535-7399 


L 


Doulton  Chang  Wares 
Among  the  most  beautiful  and  rarest 
of  Doulton's  works. 


Interested  in  purchasing 
quality  works  by  Italian  artists 
of  the  later  19th  century 


Giusseppe  Abbati 
Mose  Bianchi 
Giovanni  Boldini 
Odoardo  Borrani 
Vincenzo  Cabianca 
Giovanni  Costa 
itanquiiio  Cremona 
Vito  I)  Ancona 
Eugenio  de  Blaas 
Giuseppe  de  Nittis 
Giacomo  di  Chirico 
Giovanni  Fattori 
Giacomo  Favrelto 
Mariano  Fortuny 
ViUore  Grubicy 
llomenico  Induno 
Camillo  Innocenti 
Vincenzo  Irolli 


Silvestro  Lega 
Enrico  Lionne 
Antonio  Mancini 
Francesco  Michetti 
Angelo  Morbelli 
llomenico  Morelii 
Luigi  Nono 
Alberto  Pasini 
Giuseppe  Pellizza 
Gaetano  Previati 
Giovanni  Quadrone 
iviedardo  Rosso 
Giulio  Sartorio 
Giovanni  Segantini 
TBiemaco  Signorini 
Ettore  Tito 
Giocchino  Toma 
Federico  Zandomeneghi 


4 


and  others  of  comparable  quality 


JORDAN 

VOLFE 

QflLLERY 


457  West  Broadway 
New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  533-3900 

Tuesday  throuRh  Saturday. 
H:00  A.M.  -  6:30  P.M. 
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A  finely  woven  Persian  Tabriz  Carpet  with  the  "Ardebil"  design  on  a  white  background. 
Size:  17'  10"  x  12'  7"  (544cnn  x  384cnn) 
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An  English  mahogany  hall  chair  of  rare  design. 
The  scrolled  over,  pierced  back  well-drawn  cabriole  legs, 
and  scroll  feet  suggest  a  strong  rococo  influence, 
and  date  the  chair  circa  1750. 


DILLINGHAM 
&  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94118  U.S. A 
(415)  563-1976 


Left:  A  circular  enamel  magnifying  glass  with  reeded  silver 
mounts.  Painted  scene  on  either  side.  C.  1755.  Right:  An  enamel 
plaque,  finely  painted  with  a  Franciscan  Monk  illuminating  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Blakeney.  C.  1756.  From  the  lonides  Collection. 


Stanford  Dingley,  Nr.  Reading,  Berks.  RG76LH 
Telephone  (STD0734)  744649 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  B  ADA  Ltd. 


GERMAN  (Schleswig-Holstein)  1 7th  century  Tapestry  Square  of  stylised 
floral  bouquet  with  can/ed  stone  vase  with  winged  angel;  c.  1 600:  original 
flowerhead  and  leaf  pattern  border.  54  cms  x  54  cms.  (2 1"  X  21"). 


38  Jermyn Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.  I        Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

THE 
BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 
FAIR 

THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ART  AND 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Piccadilly,  London  Wl 

12-21  March  1982 

Leading  British  dealers  in  both  Fine  Art  and  Antiques  will  offer  for  sale  pictures  and  objects  of  quality 

which  have  been  strictly  vetted. 

Further  information  from  The  Burlington  House  Fair* 
4  Bloomsbury  Square,  London  WCl Tel:  01-404  4300 


I&GFINEARTS 

37,  Curzon  Street,  London  Wl 

EXHIBITION  OF 
OLD  MASTERS 

in 

New  York 
in  collaboration  with  the 

KNOEDLER  GALLERY 

at 

19e  70th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
Tel.  2127940550 

7th  MAY-6th  JUNE  1981 

including  works  by: 
DOMEMICHINO  VOUET 
SCARSELLINO  MARATTA 
MANFRED!  CAVALLINO 
PRETI  ROMANELLI 


A  good  pair  of  cut  glass  candlesticks. 
Height:  lOiins.  Irish  circa  1780. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 

Telegrams:  CulleuS  London  Asprey  S  a  Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  Telex:  251  10 

Telephone  28-72  77 


The  Bath  Festival 

Contemporary  Arts  Fair 

sponsored  b\'  Christie's 


The  first  annual 

Bath  Festival  Contemporary  Arts  Fair 
will  be  opened  before  an  inv  ited  audience 
by 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS  MARGARET 


on  Thursday  21st  May  1981 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public  in 

The  Assembly  Rooms,  Bath 
on  Friday  22nd,  Saturday  23rd, 
Sunday  24th  and  Monday  25th  May 


fiviJi  1030 a.m.  t 

t)  7 p.m.  (Moiiiiny  2 

Calleru's  exhibiting  iiu 
Aberbach 

link: 

Jonathan  Poole 

Achim  Mueller 

Mercury 

Agnew 

Montpelier 

Aitken  Dott 

Nevill 

Alwin 

New  Grafton 

Amberley 

Newlyn  Orion 

Anima  Graphics 

Nicholas  Tread  well 

Arnolfini 

October 

Artists  Inc. 

Park  Street 

Asset  Design 

Patricia  Wells 

Bowes  &  Bowes 

Penwith 

Crane  Kalman 

Piccadilly 

Felix  Rosenstiel 

Portal 

Festival 

Portland 

Francis  Kyle 

Redfern 

Holsworthy 

Rooksmoor 

Ian  Berksted 

Theo  Wadduigton 

Jellicoe 

Welsh  Arts  Council 

Exhibits  arc  for  srt/t' 

Forfiirllierinfornmtiomontait  Kntc  l.i/iii  li:  linlli  b()44S 


A  Heritage 
OF  Excellence. 


Spend  a  "day  in  the  country"  viewing  a 
treasury  or  English  antique  rurniture. 
silver  and  decorative  accessories.  The 
WaKefield-Scearce  collection  is  housed 
under  one  historic  roof  with  the  unique 
Shops  of  Science  Hill  and  the  charming 
dining  room  of  the  Science  Hill  Inn.  Your 
day  in  this  timeless  setting  is  one  not 
soon  forgotten.  Because  of  its  elegance, 
its  beauty  and  the  Kind  of  hospitality  the 
South  has  perfected.  Whether  you  are  a 
casual  visitor  or  a  connoisseur,  we 
anticipate  your  visit  with  pleasure. 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL  (C) 
SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 
502-633-4382 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  -"^5^ 

FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND  c-VJ^La* 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORES  i^r^fP^n 

Member  or  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  '*'|C-io,  ^f* 

of  America.  Inc.  Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  ^^jL^w^ 
catalogue,  ss.oo.  C^/TT^ 

Wakefidd-Scearce 
Galleries 
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By  Apl>c:<,tm,nl 


By  Appoinlmtnl 
to  H.M.  Quun  Eh^abtlK 
Tht  Quftn  Moihtr 


By  AppoinimtTU 
toH.R.H.  ThePnnceof  WaUs 
Jetvellen 


ESTABLISHED  1865 
14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  ii4i/2;3 


A  pair  of  candlesticks  by  John  Hyatt 
and  Charles  Semore. 
London  1758.  9l  inches. 

A  salver  by  Charles  Kandler  I. 
London  1734.  9i  inches  diameter. 

A  small  basket  by  Edward  Aldridge. 
London  1764.  S\  inches  wide. 


We  hold  a  limited  number  of  books  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman  which  are  currently  out  of  print.  These  copies  are  in  mint  condition. 

The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge. 
18th  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe. 
18th  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Paris. 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


The  Map  House 

OF  LONDON 

(established  1907) 


John  Speed's  map  of  the  Americas,  from  the  copper  plate  engraved  in  Amsterdam  by  Abraham  Goos, 
and  first  published  in  London  in  1626.  The  depiction  of  California  as  an  island  was  a  recent  innovation. 
The  map  was  reissued  during  the  seventeenth  century,  taking  account  of  new  discoveries,  and  this 
edition  of  1 676  isthefirstto  mention  New  York  in  the  English  text  on  the  reverse. 


54  Beauchamp  Place  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  SW3  1NY 
Telephone  01-589  4325  or  9821 


Antique  Maps  •  Atlases  •  Engravings  •  Globes 
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LOUIS  D.  FENTON 


S.ARBES,^ 
COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Therien  &  Co. 

American  Hepplewhite  mahogmnj  bureau 
bookcase,  bird's  eye  maple  inlay,  the 
doors  with  Gothic  arched  glazing,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1780-1800.  213.3  cm.  (84  in.) 
high.  811  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 94133.  Telephone  (415)  781-6991. 

Ed  Hardy /San  Francisco 

Illustrating  a  fine  Russian  can'ed  bone 
double  compartmented  box,  18th  century. 
20  cm.  (7%  in.)  high.  From  our  fine  col- 
lection of  17th  and  18th  century  Oriental 
and  European  antiques.  855  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telephone 
(415)  981-5886. 

Louis  D.  Fenton 

16th  century.  Northern  F rcncli  can'ed 
wood  figure  of  a  crusader.  432  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco  94111.  Telephone 
(415)398-3046. 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

A  transitional  Louis  XV-Louis  XVI  pro- 
vincial walnut  bureau  en  tombeau  loith 
front  en  arbalete,  circa  1775.  103.5  an. 
(40%  in.)  high,  135.3  cm.  (53  V4  in.) 
ivide,  66  cm.  (26  in.)  deep.  560  Jackson 
Street,  San  Francisco  94133.  Telefjhone 
(415)  781-4034. 

Winfield  Winsor  Antiques 

Pair  of  rare  Imari  chargers  in  Delft  style, 
circa  1700.  56.5  cm.  (22  V4  in.)  diameter. 
458  jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Tekyhone  (415)  362-0613. 

S.  Arbes  &  Company 

Louis  XV  rosrwood  and  kingxcood  bureau 
plat  stamped  L.  A.  Deseine,  circa  1750. 
70  cm.  (27V2  in.)  high,  129  cm.  (50%  in.) 
long,  70  cm.  (27V2  in.)  deep.  Edo  period 
brown-black  lacquer  kimono  stand 
decorated  in  gold  with  cranes,  pine  and 
bamboo,  circa  1820.  162.5  cm.  (64  in.) 
high,  188  cm.  (74  in.)  long.  701  and  700 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco  94111. 
Telephone  (415)  391-7985. 
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1  INTERNATIONAL  AUCTION  RECORDS 
1981/1982 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings,  Prints  &  Sculpture.  Illustrated 
THE  NEW  TALLER  INTERNATIONAL  AUCTION  RECORDS  is  the 
most  comprehensive  yearly  guide  to  current  art  prices  Quoting  Old 
Masters  and  Contemporary  Artists,  giving  prices  of  work  sold  from 
£50/$70  upwards.  The  following  information  is  given  for  each  of  the 
40,000  works  recorded.  Name  of  artists — Date  of  birth  and  death — 
Title,  size  and  date  of  work — Price  in  original  currency  and  in  $ — 
Auctioneer's  name — Place  and  date  of  sale. 

Vol. XV 1981/1982    l,300pages   £56 (UK only) US $144 (overseas) 


2  LEXICON  OF  THE  BELGIAN  ROMANTIC 
PAINTERS  1750-1875 

W.Flipix)&W.Claes 
This  unique  dictionary  gives  detailed  biographies  of  all  known  artists  of 
the  School/Period,  bom  between  1750  and  1875,  including  honours, 
exhibitions  etc. ,  facsimile  signatures,  bibliography. 
900  reproductions  of  which  over  100  are  in  colour 
180  X  250mm   800  pages   £95  (UK  only)  $230  (overseas) 


3  LES  PETITS  MAITRES 1820-1920 

This  is  the  only  dictionary/price  guide  exclusively  devoted  to  minor 
artists  active  in  Europe  between  1820-1920.  The  four  volumes  give 
biographies  and  recent  auction  prices  for  more  them  3,000  minor  artists. 
There  are  nearly  1 ,000  illustrations  of  which  over  100  are  in  coloiu".  Text 

in  French. 

The  set  (4  volumes)  £106  (UK  only)  $285  (overseas). 


4  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRONZES, 
SCULPTORS  &  FOUNDERS  1800-1930 

Harold  Berman 

Introduction  to  Bronzes,  list  of  founder's  seals,  biographical  notes  and 
facsimile  signatures. 
The  following  information  is  given  for  each  of  the  4, 700 photographs: 
(1)  title  of  the  bronze,  (2)  name  of  sculptor,  (3)  date  cast,  (4)  country  of 
origin,  (5)  patination,  (6)  heignt,  (7)  name  of  founder. 
The  set  (4  volumes)£120  (UK  only)  $305  (overseas) 


5  BENEZIT  IN  10  VOLUMES 

This  new  Benezit  in  10  volumes  is  the  first  completely  new  edition  since 
the  original  compiled  circa  1910.  It  includes  information  on  artists 
active  up  to  1976.  The  original  entries  have  been  rewritten  and  updated 
by  a  team  of  scholars.  With  the  addition  of  several  thousand  artists, 
there  are  now  up  to  300,000  entries  (previous  editions  165,000).  This 
nev.  edition  in  10  volumes  make  BENEZIT  more  than  ever  the  world's 
most  complete  and  up  to  date  dictionary  of  artists  of  all  times  and  all 
countries.  As  in  previous  editions  the  text  is  in  French.  10  volumes  set 
£225  (UK  only)  $575  (overseas). 


6  SILVER  AUCTION  RECORDS.  4th  edition 

Illustrated 

Silver  Auction  Records  is  the  only  complete  guide  to  Antique  Silver 
current  prices  "from  a  teaspoon  to  a  winecooler' .  The  4,000  records  have 
been  compiled  from  Sales  held  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  the  USA 
and  Canada.  The  book  is  divided  in  two  parts:  (1)  British  Silver,  (2) 
American  and  Canadian  Silver.  Each  part  is  then  divided  into  chapters 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  (Argyles,  Asparagus  Tongs,  etc,)  and 
classified  chronologically  up  to  1900  for  British  Silver  and  1939  for 
American  and  Canadian  Silver.  The  following  information  is  given  for 

each  of  the  4,000  entries: 
Assay  Town — Silversmith — Retailer — Full  description  of  Plate — 

Weight — Price  in  £  and  $ — Auctioneer — Place  and  date  of  Sale. 

Vol.IV   Sllpages   450photos   £29 (UK only) $75 (overseas). 


Please  send  me  the  following  books:  12  3  4  5  6  (Please  circle) 
I  enclose  cheque/P.O.  for  the  sum  of  £/$  


Charge      Cred,^Card.  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


Access  □ 
Visa  □ 
Signature . 

Name  

Address.... 


Mastercard/Mastercharge  □ 
Eurocard  □ 


All  books  are  sent  insurance  and  post  free 
Please  return  with  remittance  to: 
Hilmarton  Manor  Press 
(Dept.  CONN.),Calne, 
Wiltshire  SNll  8SB,  England. 
Telephone:  Hilmarton  (0249  76)  208. 


.Code/Zip. 


nth  to  22nd  April  198 
every  day  fro'm  2  p.m.  to 

REALISED  JOINTLY  WITH  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
BIENNALE  AT  THE  GRAND  PALAIS  -  PARIS 


Casino  Municipal 


For  any  inquires 
Syndicat  National  des  Antiquaires 
II  rue  Jean-Mermoz  75008  PARIS 
Tel.  (i)  225.44.33 


30 


From  our 
collection  of 
Triple  Extra  River 
Flawless  diamonds, 
("D"  Flawless) 
with  certificate. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  57TH  STREET  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  A/)n7  1981 
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A.D.C.  HERITAGE. 

FINE  JEWELS  AND  SILVER 

THE  PAVILION 
112BROMPTONRD 
LONDON SW3 
01-5814049 


George  II  Salver  with  contempory  armorials 

■'■>}'  John  Tuite,  London  1737.  30cm  diam.  29ozs. 


Exhibiting  at 
LAPADA  Antiques  Event 
Europa  Hotel,  Grosvenor  Square,  Wl 
April  28  -  May  2 
Stand  26 


George  III  Salver  with  contempory  armorials 


by  Ebenezer  Coker,  London  1762.  32cm  diam.  32ozs 


9th  CAMDEN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

April  9th-April  12th  1981 

LONDON'S  PREMIER  SPRING  FAIR 

European  and  American  Furniture  pre- 1840 
Paintings  and  Drawings,  Carpets  and  Cushions  pre- 1900 
All  other  Exhihits  pre- 1870 

To  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  authenticity  of  all  exhibits, 
items  on  show  will  be  vetted  by  the  Hon.  Advisory  Committee 

Admission  75  pence  (First  Day  £1.50) 
Open:  Thursday  to  Saturday  1 1.30  am-7. 30  pm.  Sunday  1 1 .  30  am-6. 00  pm 

Restaurant 


CAMDEN  ARTS  CENTRE 
Arkwright  Road,  Finchley  Road,  Hampstead,  London  NW3  01-435  2643 
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OPhillips 


PREVIEW 


EDWARD  CORTES 
"Parisian  Street  Scene  at  Dusk" 
signed,  oil  on  canvas,  33  cm  X  46  cm 
Impressionist  and  Modem  Continental  Pictures,  12  May  at  11  a.m. 


International  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


Forthcoming  Sales  at 


Philfips 


April,  May  &  June  1981 


PICTURES 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 
Prints 

Watercolours 
Oil  Paintings 
Watercolours 
Prints 

Oil  Paintings 
Fine  English  Oils 
Old  Masters 
Watercolours 
Prints 

Modern  British  Oils 
Oil  Paintings 


7  April  1 1  am 
13  April  2  pm 
13  April  1 1  am 
27  April  2  pm 
5  May  1 1  am 
5  May  2  pm 
1 1  and  26  May  2  pm 
19  May  1 1  am 
1  June  1 1  am 
8  and  29  June  1 1  am 
8  June  2  pm 
15  June  1 1  am 
22  June  2  pm 


Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 


Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolours 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

Oil  Pamtings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 


17  June  1 1  am 


17  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Exeter 

Oil  Pamtings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 


16  April  1 1  am 
1 1  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Oil  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 


24  April  1 1  am 


Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Oil  Pamtings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 


Oil  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 


27  April  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Oil  Pamtings 
Watercolours  and  Prints 
Oil  Paintings 
Oil  Paintmgs 
W'atercolours  and  Prints 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 

Phillips  New  York  (867) 

Important  American  Illustrators 

Fine  Japanese  Prints,  Watercolours 

Reference  books 

Louis  Icart  Prints,  Drawings, 

Paintings  and  Books 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 

Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 

Paintings 

American  Illustrators 

Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints 

Paintings 

Phillips  Toronto 

Canadian  and  European  Art 


22  June  11  am 


3  April  1 1  am 
24  April  1 1  am 
1  May  1 1  am 

5  June  1 1  am 
26  June  1 1  am 


21  May  11  am 


and 


2  April  8  pm 

4  April  2  pm 

13  April  6  pm 
27  April  6  pm 
1  Mav  2  pm 

29  May  2  pm 
6  June  2  pm 

25  June  2  pm 

30  June  2  pm 


1 1  June  7  pm 


FURNITURE,  EASTERN  CARPETS 
AND  OBJECTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  Sales: 
Monday  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture,  Rugs,  China,  Glass  and  Objects 
Tuesday  1 1  am 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Furniture,  Eastern 
Carpets  and  Rugs,  Bronzes  and  Works  of  Art 

Phillips  West  2 

Weekly  Sales: 
Thursday  10  am 

Antique  and  Modem  Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Works 
of  Art 

View:  Wednesday  9  am-7  pm 

Phillips  Marylebone 

Wcfikiy  Sales; 
Friday  10  am 

Antique  and  Modern  Fumiturf,  Porcelain  and 
Objects.  Pictures  also  sold  alternate  Fridays  at 
12.30  pm.  View:  Thursday  9  am-4.30  pm 


Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

.\ntique  and  \'ictorian  Furniture,  Bronzes, 

Objets  dWn  29  April  1 1  am 

Antique  and  Victorian  Furniture,  Bronzes, 

Objets  d'Art,  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs 

20  May  1 1  am 
Antique  and  Victorian  Furniture,  Bronzes, 
Objets  d'Art  24  June  11  am 


Phillips  in  Morley,  Leeds 

Sales  of  \'ictorian,  Reproduction  and  good  household 
furniture  at  regular  inter\als 
Phillips  in  Knowle 

Fine  Furniture  and  Works  of  An  1  April  1 1  am 

Fine  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art  3  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Exeter 

Furniture,  Clocks  and  Eastern  Rugs     14  May  11  am 


Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Antique  and  Reproduction  Furniture  and 
Household  Effects  7  April  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art    24  April  11  am 
Antique  and  Reproduction  Furniture  and 
Household  Effects  28  April  1 1  am 

Antique  and  Reproduction  Furniture  and  Household 
Effects  19  May  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture,  Works  of  Art  and 
Oriental  Rugs  22  May  1 1  am 

Antique  and  Reproduction  Furniture  and 
Household  effects  9  June  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art     19  June  11  am 
Antique  and  Reproduction  Furniture  and 
Household  Effects  30  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Antique  Furniture,  Clocks,  Works  of  Art 
and  Rugs  6  April  1 1  am 

Victorian  Furniture  and  Effects  27  April  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Works  of  Art  1 1  May  1 1  am 

Victorian  Furniture  and  Effects  1  and  29  June  1 1  am 
Antique  Furniture,  Clocks,  Works  of  Art 
and  Rugs  8  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Weekly  Sales: 
Thursday  1 1  am 

Good  Furniture  and  Household  Effects 


Antique  Furniture  and  Pianofortes 
Antique  Furniture  and  Pianofortes 
Antique  Furniture  and  Pianofortes 


Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Weekly  Sales: 
Tuesday  1 1  am 

Household  Furniture  and  Effects 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art 

Modern  Furniture 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art 

Modern  Furniture 

Antique  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art 

Modem  Furniture 


24  April  1 1 
29  Mav  1 1 
26  June  1 1 


1 6  April  1 1  am 
23  April  1 1  am 
14  Mav  1 1  am 
28  May  1 1  am 
1 1  June  1 1  am 
25  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  and  Swetenhams,  Chester 

Even,  3  weeks 
Household  Furniture 

Antique  Furniture  3  April  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture  1  and  29  May  1 1  am 

Antique  Furniture  26  June  11  am 


Phillips  New  York  (525) 

Fine  Furniture  and  Decorations  27  April  1 1  am 

Fine  Furniture  and  Decorations  19  May  11  am 

Fine  Furniture  and  Decorations  16  June  II  am 


Phillips  Toronto 

Furniture,  Bronzes  and  Decorative  Arts 

30  April  7  pm 

Furniture,  Bronzes,  Decorative  Arts, 

Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs  28  May  7  pm 

Furniture,  Bronzes  and  Decorative  Arts 

25  June  7  pm 


CERAMICS 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  Sales: 
Wednesday  1 1  am 

English  and  Continental  Ceramics  and  Glasss 
alternating  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  Ceramic 
Works  of  Art 

Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

English,  Continental  and  Oriental  Ceramics 
and  Glass  2  .April 

English  and  Continental  Ceramics  and  Glass 

4  June 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art  29  .April 
Ceramics  and  Glassware  13  May 

Phillips  in  Exeter 

Porcelam,  Glassware  and  Objets  d'Art  2  .April 
Porcelain.  Glassware  and  Objets  d'Art 

28  May 

Phillips  8c  Jollys,  Bath 

European  and  Oriental  Ceramics,  Works  of  Art 
and  Glass  18  May 

Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of -Art  10  .April 

British  and  Continental  Ceramics  8  May 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art  12  June 

Phillips  New  York  (867) 

European  Porcelain  22  June 

Phillips  Toronto 

European  Ceramics  and  Glass  28  April 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art  29  .April 

European  Ceramics  and  Glass  24  June 


SILVER,  PLATE  AND  JEWELLER 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Weekly  Sales: 
Friday  1 1  am 

.Antique  Silver  and  Plated  Ware 

.Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  7  April  1.; 

Fine  Jewels  14  April  1.: 

Fine  Jewels  28  April  1.' 

Antique  and  Modern  Jeweller)-  12  May  1.; 

Antique  and  Modern  Jeweller\-  12  June  1.!: 

Fine  Jewels  16Junel.: 

.Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  30  June  1.: 

Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

Silver  and  Jewellery  13  May 

Phillips  in  Knowle 

Silver,  Plate  and  Jewellery  22  April 

Silver,  Plate  and  Jeweller)-  10  June 

Phillips  in  Exeter 

Silver  and  Jewellery  30  April 

Silver  and  Jeweller\'  25  June 

Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Silver  and  Jeweller)  19  June 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Silver,  Plate  and  Jewellery  1 3  .April 

Silver,  Plate  and  Jewellery-  15  June 

Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Silver  and  plate  1 7  .April 

Jewellen  21  .April 

Silver  and  Plate  22  May 

Silver  and  Plate  19  June  i 

Jewellen  23  June  1 

Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Jeweller)  9  April  ; 

Silver  and  Plate  7  May  i 

Jewellery  4  June  i 

Phillips  New  York  (867) 

SiK  cr,  \\  atches  and  Objects  of  Vertu     6  .April 

Fine  Jewellery  22  -April 

Fine  Jewellery  21  .May 
Silver,  Watches  and  Objects  of  Vertu     12  June 

Fine  Jewellery  1 7  June 


ips  Toronto 

ae  and  Modern  Silver,  Jewels 
/atches  14  May  7  pm 

ips  Geneva 

jewels  included  in  the  week  of  Sale  commencing 
ly. 


dining  &  Co. 


■in 


8  and  9  April 
30  April 
13  May 
5  June 
24  June 


ips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 


ips  in  Edinburgh 

,  Medals,  Medallions 


MPS 

ips  Blenheim  Street 

y  Sales: 
.day  1 1  am 
|e  Stamps 

jphily  and  Paper  Money 

[ips  in  Glasgow 

^e  Stamps 

lips  New  York  (867) 

id  foreign  Stamps 
bd  foreign  Stamps 


13  May  11  am 
27  May  1 1  am 


30  April  2  pm 
27  May  1 1  am 


27  April  4  pm 
8  June  4  pm 


i)KS,  MAPS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
ips  Blenheim  Street 

,  Atlases  and  Maps  9  April  1.30  pm 

,  Atlases  and  Maps  30  April  1.30  pm 

,  Atlases  and  Maps  14  May  1.30  pm 

,  Atlases,  Maps  and  Manuscripts 

1 1  June  1.30  pm 


lips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

5,  Maps  and  Prints 


lips  in  Knowle 

k 

lips  in  Exeter 


lips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

and  Manuscripts 

lips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

ed  Books  and  Maps 

lips  New  York  (525) 


7  May  1 1  am 

8  April  1 1  am 
16  April  1 1  am 

1  May  1 1  am 
5  June  1 1  am 
13  May  11  am 


lips  Toronto 

}uarian  Books,  Maps  and  Prints      9  April  7  pm 


3CKS  AND  WATCHES 
lips  Blenheim  Street 

is  and  Watches 


Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

Clocks  and  Watches  29  April  1 1  am 

Clocks  and  Watches  24  June  11  am 

Phillips  Toronto 

Clocks,  Barometers,  Scientific  Instruments 

30  April  7  pm 

Clocks,  Barometers,  Scientific  Instruments 

25  June  7  pm 

Phillips  Cieneva 

Fine  Watches  including  Clocks,  included  in  the  week 
of  Sale  commencing  10  May. 

PEWTER  AND  METALWARE 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Pewter  and  Metalware  14  April  12  noon 

Pewter  and  Metal  ware  23  June  12  noon 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL  ITEMS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Ethnographical  Items  23  June  2  pm 

Phillips  Toronto 

Inuit  Art  29  April  7  pm 

Quebec  Art  (In  Montreal)  4  June  7  pm 


ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Arms  and  Armour  15  April  2  pm 


Phillips  New  York  (525) 

Arms  and  Armour  2  June  1 1  am 


COSTUMES,  LACE  AND  TEXTILES 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Costumes,  Lace  and  Textiles  23  April  1 1  am 

Costumes,  Lace  and  Textiles  4  June  1 1  am 


ART  NOUVEAU 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Art  Nouveau 
Art  Nouveau 


2  April  1 1  am 
21  May  11  am 


Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

Art  Nouveau  ancf  Art  Deco 


Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Art  Nouveau 


20  May  .  11  am 


2  April  1  pm 


Phillips  New  York  (867) 

Fine  Lalique  Glass  19  May  10  am 

Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco  and  Studio  Glass 

19  May  1.30  pm 


9  June  2  pm 


Phillips  Toronto 

Art  Nouveau  and  Deco 
Art  Nouveau  and  Deco 


POSTERS 

Phillips  New  York  (525) 

Poster  Pleasures 

100  Great  Posters  of  the  World 


30  April  7  pm 
25  June  7  pm 


1  April  10.30  am 
2  May  6  pm 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Scientific  Instruments  27  May  2  pm 

Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  Leeds 

Scientific  and  Optical  Instruments 

and  Barometers  24  June  11  am 

Phillips  Toronto 

Clocks,  Barometers  and  Scientific 

Instruments  30  April  7  pm 

Clocks,  Barometers  and  Scientific 

Instruments  25  June  7  pm 


FURS 

Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Furs 


30  April  10  am 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Musical  Instruments  14  May  11  am 

Musical  Instruments  18  June  11  am 


Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Musical  Instruments 


29  May  1 1  am 


COLLECTORS'  SALES 
Phillips  Blenheim  Street 

Collectors'  Items  1  April  12  noon 

Railways  and  Railwayana  8  April  12  noon 

Dolls  and  Dolls'  Houses  15  April  12  noon 
Automobilia,  Aeronautica  and  Nautica 

29  April  12  noon 

Lead  Soldiers  and  Figures  6  May  12  noon 

Sporting  Items  13  May  12  noon 
Pot  Lids,  Fairings,  Goss  and 

Commemorative  China  20  May  12  noon 

Baxter  Prints  and  Stevengraphs  27  May  12  noon 

Toys  and  Models  3  June  12  noon 

Collectors'  Items  10  June  12  noon 

Dolls  and  Dolls'  Houses  17  June  12  noon 

Photographia  24Junel2noon 


Phillips  Knowle 

Victoriana 
Victoriana 
Collectors'  Items 
Victoriana 


15  April  1 1  am 
20  May  1 1  am 
27  May  1 1  am 
24  June  1 1  am 


Phillips  &  Brooks,  Oxford 

Collectors'  Items  26  June  11  am 

Phillips  &  Jollys,  Bath 

Collectors'  Items,  Bygones,  Toys  and 

Costume  8  May  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Edinburgh 

Militaria  and  Sporting  Goods 


15  May  1 1  am 


Phillips  in  Glasgow 

Collectors'  Items,  Toys,  Models  etc.    30  April  1 1  am 

Phillips  New  York  (867) 

Photographs-the  40's,  50's  and  Fashion 

8  April  2  pm 

19th  and  20th  Century  Photographs        9  May  2  pm 


Phillips  Toronto 

Sporting  Memorabilia 

Phillips  Geneva 

Antique  and  Collectable  Dolls  and 
Related  Material 


2  April  7  pm 


12  Ma2|^£^£m 


THE    Phillips    SALEROOMS  AND  OFFICES 


LONDON 

ps,  Blenstock  House,  7  Blenheim  Street, 
iBond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS. 
)l-629  6602.    Telex:  298855.  Blen  G. 

ps.  West  2,  10  Salem  Road, 
on  W2  4BU.   Tel:  01-221  5303. 

lebone  Auction  Rooms,  Hayes  Place, 

Grove,  London  NWl  SUA. 
)l-723  2647. 

lining  &  Co.,  7  Blenheim  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London  WIY  OAS. 
T-493  2445. 


REGIONAL 

fs  in  Scotland,  65  George  Street, 
burgh  EH2  2JL.   Tel:  031-225  2266. 
ps  m  Scotland,  98  Sauchiehall  Street, 
:owG2  3DQ.   Tel;  041-332  3386. 


Phillips  at  Hepper  House,  17a  East  Parade, 
Leeds  LSI  2BU.   Tel:  0532  44801 1. 

Mrs.  C.J.  Owen,  16  College  Avenue,  Formby, 
Merseyside  L37  3JL.   Tel:  07048  74654.  Rep. 

Phillips  &  Swetenhams,  Bold  Place, 
Chester,  Cheshire.   Tel:  0244-313  936 

Phillips  &  Svk'etenhams,  9  &  15  Conwy  Road, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Clwyd.   Tel:  0492  30804 

Phillips  in  Knowle,  The  Old  House, 

Station  Road,  Knowle,  Solihull,  W.  Midlands 

B93  0HT.   Tel:  056-45  615  L 

Phillips  Norwich,  3  Opie  Street,  Norwich 
NRl  3DP.   Tel:  0603  616426.  Office. 

In  association  with  Garrod  Turner, 
Garrod  Turner's  Rooms,  50  St.  Nicholas 
Street,  Ipswich  IPl  ITP.   Tel:  0473  54664. 

Phillips  inc.  Brooks,  39  Park  End  Street, 
Oxford  OX  1  IJD.   Tel:  0865  723524. 


Phillips  &  Jollys  of  Bath  Auction  Rooms, 
1  Old  King  Street,  Bath  BAl  IDD. 
Tel:  0225  310609  or  310709. 

Phillips  in  Exeter,  Alphin  Brook  Road, 
Exeter  EX2  BTH.   Tel:  0392  39025/6. 


OVERSEAS 

Phillips  Son  &  Neale  Inc.,  867  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  0101  (212)  570  4830.   Telex:  126380. 
Bids  NYK. 

Phillips  Son  &  Neale  Inc.,  525  East  72nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  0101  (212)  570  4842. 

Phillips  Boston,  6  North  Faneuil  Hall, 
Market  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  0101  (617)  227  6145. 


Phillips  Ward-Price  Ltd.,  76  Davenport  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  1H3.  Canada. 
Tel:  0101  (416)  923  9876. 

Phillips-Jacoby  Ltd.,  480  St.  Francois  Xavier 
Street,  Montreal  P.Q.,  Canada  H2Y  2T4. 
Tel:  0101  (514)  842  1803.  Cables:  Polcan. 

Phillips  Ward-Price  Ottawa.  345  Island  Park 
Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIY  0A6.  Canada. 
Tel:  0101  (613)  722  0882. 

Phillips  Son  &  Neale  SA.,  6  Rue  de  la  Cite, 
1204  Geneva.   Tel:  01041  22  286828. 
Telex:  22985  Vif  CH. 

Phillips  BV,  V.  Diepenburchstr,  10,  2597  P.T. 

The  Hague.  Holland. 

Tel:  010  31  20  281467.  Office. 

Phillips  Dublin,  75  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Rathgar,  Dublin  6.   Tel:  0001  97  9684. 


PMlliiis  London 


TEXTILES 

Thursday  23rd  April  at  1 1  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 


A  19th  Century  printed  cotton  patchwork  A  19th  Century  Chinese  silk  collar  with  jade,  ami 

coral  and  kingfisher  feather  decoration 


Viewing:  Two  days  prior  9  a.m.  -  4.30  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue  70p  by  post 

Including  a  selection  of  the  good  costume,  lace,  embroideries  both  Oriental  and 
European,  fans  and  accessories,  lacemaking  equipment,  samplers  and  other  textiles 

For  further  information  please  contact  Anne  Marie  Benson  on  Ext.  230 


PhiOips  London 


FINE  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  19th  May  at  2.30  p.m. 


FRANCIS  COTES  R.A. 
78  cm.  X  64  cm. 

Viewing:  Friday  15  May  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Saturday  16  May  9  a.m.  -  12  noon 
Monday  18  May  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Morning  of  Sale  9  a.m.  -  12  noon 

Illustrated  catalogue  £5.50  by  post. 


For  further  information  please  contact  Nicholas  Wadham  on  Ext.  211 


WhiUips  New  York  (867) 

FINE  LALIQUE  GLASS,  ART  NOUVEAU, 
ART  DECO  AND  STUDIO  CERAMICS 

Tuesday  19th  May  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 


A  group  of  coloured  Lalique  glass  vases 

Viewing:  Saturday  16th  May  10  a.m. -5  p.m.  Sunday  17th  May  12  noon-5  p.n\,  Monday  18th  May  10  a.m. -5  p. 

Illustrated  catalogue  $10  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Nicholas  Dawes  or  Martine  de  Cervens  on  (212)  570  4830 

LOUIS  ICART  PRINTS,  DRAWINGS, 
PAINTINGS  AND  BOOKS 

Monday  13th  April  at  6  p.m. 


Viewing:  Friday  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon  -  5  p.m. 


Catalogue  $10  by  post 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Nicholas  Dawes  on  (212)  570  4830 


Louis  Icart  Grande  Eve,  circa  1934,  etching 
and  dryrx>int  in  colours,  50  cm  X  75  cm 


Phillips  Toronto 


FINE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

Thursday  14th  May  at  2  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 


A  fine  Victorian  silver  four-piece  tea  and  coffee  service,  Charles  T.  and  George  Fox,  London  1850,  76  ozs.  troy 
or  further  information  please  contact  Robert  Parks  (Silver)  and  Debra  Fraleigh  (Jewels)  on  (416)  923  9876 

FINE  CANADIAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

Thursday  11th  June  at  7  p.m. 


Alexander  Young  Jackson  O.S.A.,  R.C.A.,  C.G.P.  "Gracelield,  Quebec'',  oil  on  panel,  signed,  signed  and  tided  verso. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Jack  Kerr- Wilson  (Canadian  and  North  American  paintings) 
or  Christopher  Edmondson  (European  paintings)  on  (416)  923  9876 


PhilliiMS  Edinburgh 


Scottish  Silver 

Friday  15th  May  at  11  a.m. 


Fine  Oil  Paintings 

Friday  1st  May  at  11  a.m. 


\'ie\N-ing:  Glasgow  11th  and  12th  May 
Edinburgh    13th    and  14th 
May 


Illustrated  catalogue 
2  weeks  prior  to  date  of  sale 


Entries  for  this  sale  will  be  accepted 
until  30th  April 


For  further  information  please  contact 
Derek  Graham  on  (031)  225-2266 


A  unique  Scottish  teaspoon  (Stonehaven  circa 
1820),  t\pical  of  the  many  Scottish  provincial 
items  in  this  sale 


Jos.  \'an  Bree,  The  Hunter's  Return,  signed  on  panel  60  cm  x  84  cm 

Viewing:  Two  days  prior 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.75  by  post 

Entries  for  this  sale  will  be  accepted  until  15th  April 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Nicholas  "Cumow  on  (031)  225-2266 


Phillips  Glasgow 


English  and  Continental  Ceramics, 
Antique  Furniture  and  Objects  of  Art 

Thursday  16th  April  at  11  a.m. 


Jewellery 

Thursday  9th  April  at  1 1  a.m. 


A  pair  of  massive  Carl  Thieme  Potschappel  vases,  covers  and  stands, 
late  19th  Century,  80  cm  high 

Viewing:  Two  days  prior  9.30  a.m.  -  4.30  p.m. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Graeme  McLeish  on  (041)  332-3386 


A  fine  \'ictorian  diamond  fringe  pendant  with  earrings  en-suite,  and  a  fi 
ruby  and  diamond  ring 

Viewing:  Two  days  prior  9.30  a.m.  -  4.30  p.m. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Lynn  Douglas  on  (041)  332-3386 


PhilKps  London 


FINE  WATERCOLOURS  AND  DRAWINGS 

Monday  29  June  at  11  a.m. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 
Study  for  La  Pia  de'Tolomei 
Signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1868 
Coloured  chalks,  65.5  cm.  X  80  cm. 


Entries  for  this  sale  will  be  accepted  until  May  1st  1981 

Viewing:  Thursday  25  June  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Friday  26  June  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Saturday  27  June  9  a.m.  -  12  noon 

Illustrated  catalogue  £3.25  by  post. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Lowell  Libson  on  Ext.  213 


Phdlips  London 


ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE, 
ORIENTAL  CARPETS,  WORKS  OF  ART  AND  PEWTEI 

Tuesday  14th  April  at  11  a.m. 


Viewing: 
Friday  9  a.m.-4.30  p.m. 
Saturday  9  a.m.-12  noon 
Monday  9  a.m.^.OO  p.m. 


Illustrated  catalogue 
75p  by  post 


A  good  Venetian  bronze  door  knocker, 
circa  1600,  35  cm  high. 


An  early  17th  century  French  pewter  fla 
28  cm  high.  (Pewter  sale  commencing  12  na 


For  further  information  please  contact  Christopher  Hawkings  on  Ext.  322 
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CARROLL  BOYCE  COLLECTION  OF  STAMP* 

Thursday  16th  April  at  1 1  a.m. 


iT»  1'  JM,\c;r  fr  't  I'os 

lAf.i:  gj 
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This  award  winning  collection,  formed  in  the  last  15  years,  comprises  only 
1840-41  imperforate  issues  of  Great  Britain — Penny  Black,  Penny  Reds  and 
Twopence  Blues,  nearly  all  with  corner  letters  C.B.,  or  O.K. 

Illustrated  catalogue  7()p  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact 
David  Boyd  01-409  3088 


Carroll  VV  Boytc,  o(  Norih  Korl  Myers,  Florida,  collected  Brilish 
stamps  but  only  those  with  the  comer  initials  ofhis  name,(;.B.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  initials  O.K.  Why? — He  learned  that  Ocil  B.  de 
Mille,  the  famous  film  mogul,  with  whom  he  almost  shared  initials, 
was  always  answered  in  his  studio  with  the  reply  "O.K.  C.B." 


Philfips  New  York  (867) 


19th  AND  20th  CENTURY  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Saturday  9th  May  at  2  p.m. 


Viewing: 

Wednesday  6th  May  10  a.m -5  p.m. 
Thursday  7th  May  10  a.m.— 7  p.m. 
Friday  8th  May  10  a.m.-2  p.m. 


Illustrated  catalogue 
$15  by  overseas  post 


/is  Carroll  "Miss  Kitchen  on  a  Sofa",  albumen  print,  circa  1870 

For  further  information  please  contact  Penelope  Dixon  or  Claudia  Cropper  on  (212)  570  4850 

Phaiips  New  York  (525) 

100  POSTER  MASTERPIECES 

Saturday  2nd  May  at  6  p.m. 


Viewing 

'iff^     Wednesday  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Thursday  10  a.m.— 7  p.m. 
/    Friday  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 


Illustrated  catalogue 
$33  by  post 


W. 


JANE 
Avril 


:ques  Villon,  Aperitif  Opera,  1899  23.3  cm  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Jane  Avril, 

33  cm  1899  35.6  cm  by  54.3  cm 

For  further  information  please  contact  Martine  de  Cervens  or  Nicholas  Dawes  on  (212)  570  4840 


Phillips  London 


Decorative  Old  Master  and  Modern 

PRINTS 

Monday  13th  April  at  2  p.m. 


i  y, 

John  Harris,  Virago,  hand-coloured  aquatint  printed  in  blue  and  William  Bond,  The  Woodland  Maid,  stipple     ' ' 

black,  after  Thomas  Barrett,  published  in  1855  by  R.  Ackerman  engraving  printed  in  colours,  after  Thomas 

58  cm.  by  73.5  cm.  Lawrence,  published  in  1794  by  Bond  48.5  cm. 

by  35.5  cm. 

Viewing:        Friday  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  ' 
Saturday  9  a.m.-12  noon 

Monday  9  a.m.-10.30  a.m.  ' 
Illustrated  catalogue  £2.27  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Elizabeth  Harvey-Lee  on  Ext.  212 


Phillips  London 

Forthcoming  sales  at  the  Collectors'  Centre 


win,  a  C/W  cast  metal  and  tinplate  girl  with 
ibulator,  English  circa  1868,  height  28  cm. 

^s,  Models,  Games 
Juvenilia 

Inesday  3rd  June 

I'ing:  Day  prior  9  a.m.-7  p.m.  and  morning  of 

mtil  1 1  a.m. 
hated  catalogue  £1.00  by  post 
Further  information  please  contact 

d  Borthwick  on  Ext.  333 


ett-Lowke  3RE  4-6-2  locomotive  and  tender  No.  60103, 
|ng  Scotsman'  in  British  Railways  experimental  blue 
y,  walk  through  tender  version,  in  original  box  circa 

ilways  and  Railwayana 

dnesday  8th  April 

ving:  Day  prior  9  a.m.-7  p.m.  and  morning  of 
until  1 1  a.m. 

trated  catalogue  £1.00  by  post 
further  information  please  contact 
id  Borthwick  on  Ext.  333 


Lead  alloy  70  mm.  scale  character  figures  from  Dickens, 
and  Lewis  Carroll,  circa  1930. 


Lead  Soldiers  and  Figures 

Wednesday  6th  May 

Viewing:  Day  prior  9  a.m.-7  p.m.  and  morning  of 

sale  until  1 1  a.m. 

Illustrated  catalogue  £1.00  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact 

David  Borthwick  on  Ext.  333 


A  view  of  Reading  School  and  Playground,  an  aquatint 
after  Edmund  Havell  37.5  cm.  by  57  cm. 


Cricketana 

Wednesday  13th  May 

Viewing:  Day  prior  9  a.m.-4.30  p.m.  and  morning 

of  sale  until  1 1  a.m. 

For  further  information  please  contact 

Marcus  Halliwell  on  Ext.  335 


All  sales  in  the  Collectors'  Centre  (adiacent  to  Blenstock  House)  are  held  at  12  noon 


PhilKixs  Geneva 

To  be  included  in  our  week  of  sales  commencing  10th  May 

FINE  WATCHES 
and  a  selection  of  clocks 


A  good  gold  and  enamel  pair 
cased  quarter  repeating  aut- 
omation watch.  Pre  Danel  and 
freres,  R.  Geneve  N1607. 


A  gold  cased  cover  watch,  the 
back  engraved  with  a  crest. 
Vacheron  and  Constantin.  R. 
Geneve  No.  351680.  This 
watch  is  reputed  to  have  belonged  to 
King  Pierre  I  of  Serbia 


A  19th  century  silver  cased  musical 
box  with  bird  automaton. 


This  Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues,  .Geneva 
For  further  information  please  contact  Ian  Blowfield,  Geneva  28-68-28 


fulfills  New  York  (867) 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Monday  27th  April  at  8  p.m. 


Claude  Joseph  Vernet,  The  Artist  sketching  fisherfolk  on  the 
seashore,  watercolour  on  paper,  30  cm  by  39.5  cm 

Viewing:  Friday  24th  April  10  a.m -5  p.m. 

Saturday  25th  April  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Sunday  26th  April  12  noon-5  p.m. 


Quirin  Gerritsz  van  Brekelenkam,  "In  preparat 
for  the  suitor,"  oil  on  canvas,  79  cm  by  66  cm 


Illustrated  catalogue  $20  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact  Gui  Rochat  (212)  570  4790 


PMllips  Geneva 


ANTIQUE  AND  COLLECTABLE  DOLLS' 
AND  RELATED  MATERIAL 

Tuesday  12th  May  at  6  p.m. 


A  German  bisque  head  three  faced  doll,  showing  smiling,  crying  and  sleeping  faces. 


(Left)  A  French  bisque  head  bebe  by  Jumeau 
(Right)  A  French  bisque  head  bebe  by  Mascotte 


A.  very  fine  French  fashion  doll 


Viewing: 
Sunday  10  a.m.-6  p.m. 
Monday  10  a.m.-6  p.m. 
Tuesday  10  a.m.-4  p.m. 


A  very  fine  French  negro  fashion  doll 
This  Sale  will  be  held  at  the 


Hotel  des  Bergues,  Geneva, 
and  will  include  other  fine  and 
rare  dolls  by  Jumeau, 
Gaulties,  Bru,  Schmitt, 
Kestner,  Kammer  & 
Reinhardt  and  Simon  &  Halbig. 

Illustrated  catalogue 
£3.00  by  post 


A  French  bisque  head  bebe  by  Steiner 

For  further  information  please  contact:  London — Anna  Marrett  on  01-629  6602  Ext.  225 

Geneva— Ian  Blowfield  on  (022)  28-68-28 


PMlligs  Geneva 

Included  in  our  week  of  sales  commencing  10th  May 

FINE  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVER 


An  important  fiiam*)ncl  necklace  with  large  |)en(lel()(|ue  diatnond  centre  drop  (slightly  reduced  in  size 
I'or  further  information  j)lcasc  coiHa(  i  Ian  l^low  field  on  (022)  28-68-28 


Important  Americdn  Arl 


FENN 

GALLERIES  LTD 

1075  Paseo  de  Peralto 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

505/982-4631 


In  preparation:  the  catalogue  roisonne  of  Ernest  Blumenschein  NA/1874-1960,  by  Sherry  Browr 
Requesting  information  about  all  paintings  and  watercolors  as  well  as  biographical  and  documentary  materia 


OMAS  MORANNA/1837-192^ 


Village  Landscape  1882  wctercolor  I4"x  22 


Ma,tre  delorme 

AUCTIONEER 
3,  rue  de  Penthievre,  75008  Paris  -  Telephone 

:  265-57-63 

"ESPACE  DROUOT" 

WEDNESDAYS  APRIL  1981  AT  2  p.m. 
ROOMS  5  and  6 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  COLLECTOR 

OLDMASrERPAIOTINGS 

By:    Demachy,   Desportes,  Drolling, 
Duplessis,  Hubert  Robert,  Jan  Van  Os, 
Leprince,   NicoUe,   Pillement,  Swebach,  Van 
Assche. 

OBJETS  d'ART 

and 

FINE  18th  CENTURY 

FURNITURE 

bearing  the  stamp  of:  Dester,  Gourdin,  Haentges, 
Heurtaut,  Macret,  Pafrat,  Provost,  Saunier. 

Experts:  MM.  Ananoff,  Lacoste. 

1  emer  publicity 

A.  F.  Desportes.  Still  Life  with  asparagus 
signed  and  dated  1737  -  pair  of  another  Still  Life 
also  signed  and  dated. 

Viewing:  Tuesday  7th  April 
from  11a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Florentine  hexagonal  walnut  table,  exceptional  carving. 
XVI  century. 

Carved  Italian  box.  XV  century. 
Dutch  brass  candlestick,  XVI  century. 


A  French  Gothic 
ivory  carving 
of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi; 
XIV  Century. 
3' 4  in  high  by 
214  in.  wide. 


Ellin  Mitchell 

Early  European  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
535  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10021  U.S.A. 
By  appointment  only  (212)688-9861 
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EFA  AUCTION 
EUROPEAN  FINE  ARTS  Ltd.,  HONG  KONG 

FURAMA  INTER-CONTINENTAL  HOTEL 
TANG  ROOM,  HONG  KONG 

DAY  OF  SALE,  MONDAY  APRIL  13th  198L  6  PM 

The  first  highly  important  all  European  Fine  Arts  Sale  in  the  Far  East. 


Glass  -  Silver  -  Jewelry  -  Watches  -  Clocks  -  Gold  boxes  -  French  Furniture  -  Ormolu. 

Clocks:  By  Thomas  Tompion,  his  no.  178, 
Robin  a  Paris, 

bird  cage  clock  attr.  to  Jac.  Droz,  Geneva. 
Furniture:  by  RVLC,  ROUSSEL,  MIGEON 
Jewelry:  by  Carrier,  Tiffany's 
Gold  Boxes:  by  A.G.  Retore,  Paris  and  N.  Hardivilliers,  Paris. 

For  information,  Reservation  and  free  Catalogue: 

E.F.A.  -  ANDAMANS  INT.  Ltd., 
6,  On  Lan  Street,  10th  floor,  HONG  KONG, 
tel.:  852-5-25  24  46  or  74  4  7  05 
telex:  852 13  AGELL  HX,  Cable:  ANDAMANS  HK 

VlEWim}  TIMES:  Atmi  10,  II  ami  llth,  11  AM -7  PM    A/ml  /3t/i,  II  AM-l  PM 


,  _ 


The  finishing  touches  to  the  BMW's  on 
the  right  didn't  come  from  BMW. 

Alexander  Calder,  Frank  Stella  and  Roy 
Lichtenstein  made  those  final  brush 
strokes. 

The  result,  however,  as  you  might  expect 
from  BMW,  is  more  than  just  a  piece  of 
modern  art. 

For  each  of  these  cars  have  actually 
raced  at  tracks  ranging  from  Le  Mans  to 
Nurburgring. 

And  in  those  races  they  were  a  moving 
demonstration  of  BMWs  philosophy  that,  in 
an  era  of  mass  produced  cars,  there's  still 
a  place  for  the  individualist. 

If  you  find  the  examples  on  the  right  a 
little  too  ostentatious,  the  philosophy  is 
equally  well  reflected  by  the  more  sober 
example  on  the  left:  the  BMW  635CSi. 

Individualism,  after  all,  is  never  to  be 
equated  with  exhibitionism. 

Rather,  in  the  world  of  motoring,  it 
concerns  the  ability  to  create  a  car  thafs 
an  extension  of  the  driver's  personality. 


And  that  means  we  won't  start  building 
a  BMW  6  Series  for  you  until  you've 
specified  how  you'd  like  it  built  (a  procedure 
which  partlyexplainswhywe'llonly  be  able 
to  build  around  6,000  BMW  6  Series  for 
the  entire  world  in  1981). 

So  even  without  resorting  to  the  40th 
stage  of  the  painting  process,  we  still  offer 
you  the  pick  of  19  different  colours. 

Each  one  can  be  co-ordinated  with  any 
of  a  dozen  different  upholsteries,  seven  of 
which  are  in  the  supplest  of  leathers. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  precise  match 
of  machine  with  man  goes  well  beyond  the 
choice  of  creature  comforts. 

The  gearbox,  for  example,  can  be  three 
speed  automatic,  five  speed  overdrive,  or 
five  speed  sports  close  ratio. 

For  though  others  may  be  prepared  to 
make  automatic  transmission  compulsory 
to  us  it  reveals  an  inflexibility  that  belongs 
more  to  the  world  of  mass  production. 

Even  the  engine  of  the  BMW  635CSi  is 
continually  adapting  to  your  driving  style. 


Up  to  100  times  every  second  its 
computer  re-tunes  the  engine  to  enable  it 
to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  power 
from  the  minimum  amount  of  petrol. 

Which  explains  two  surprising  facts: 

First,  that  this  3.5  litre  engine  actually 
develops  more  power  than  the  4.5  litre 
engine  of  another  sports  coupe. 

Secondly  it  uses  up  to  30%  less  petrol 
than  sports  coupes  of  similar  performance. 

For  not  only  does  exhibitionism  have  no 
place  in  the  BMW  concept  of  individualism, 
neither  does  wanton  extravagance. 

Of  course,  constructing  a  car  for 
individuals  is  more  costly  than  building  a 
vehicle  for  the  masses: 

The  BMW  6  Series  starts  at  £16,635 
for  the  new  2.8  litre  628CSi,  and  £18,950 
for  the  635CSi. 

Which  is  no  more  than  cars 
that  are  still  several  stages  away 
from  being  a  BMW. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 


>RRECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS,  INCLUDE  CAR  TAX  AND  VAT  BUT  NOT  DELIVERYOR  NUMBER  PLATES  (THE  636CSi  ILLUSTRATED  IS  FITTED  WITH  OPTIONALSLIDING  ROOF  AND  TRX  WHEELS  AND  TYRES,  AVAILABLE  AT  EXTRA  COST)  DoE  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 
FIGURES  628CSi  URBAN  CYCLE  16  0  MPG  (1771/lOOKM).  56MPH  34  5  MPG  (8  21/lOOKM),  75MPH:  28  0MPG(10  II/IOOKM)  635CSi  URBAN  CYCLE  14  4  MPG  (19  61/lOOKM),  56  MPH:  32  9  MPG  (861/lOOKM),  75MPH  28  6  MPH  (9  91/lOOKM) 
FOR  A  6SERIES  INFORMATION  FILE,  PLEASE  WRITE  TO  MARKETING  DEPARTMENT  BMW  (GB)  LTD ,  ELLESFIELD  AVENUE,  BRACKNELL  BERKSHIRE  RG124TA  FOR  TAX-FREE  SALES  56  PARK  LANE,  LONDON  Wl  RING  01-629  9277 


JOHN  C  EDELMANN  GALLERIES  INC. 

America's  only  auction  house  specializing  in  rare  Rugs,  Tapestries  and  Textiles. 


Pageantry  In  Silk 


Detail  ■ 

Silk  Herlj  Comp»rtm«nt  Carpet. 
Mid-I9th  Century.  25'xl7'8- 
Inscribed  "Ahrlman.  With  Love  ' 
Dated  1234 


This  fabulous  carpet  is  the  embodiment  of  beauty  and  craftsmanship. 
Woven  in  shimmering  silk,  it  displays  a  multitude  of  animal, 
prayer, flower  and  tree  forms.  All  in  dazzling,  harmonious  colors. 


Important  Auction  of  Rugs,  Textiles  and  Related  Books? 
April  25, 1981  10^00 AM  and  2:00  PM 


1231 


Illustrated  Catalogue $12 ($14 overseas) 

Street,  New  York,  NY  10021.  Phone  (212)  628-1700. 


WATERMAN 


Jan  van  Goyen 
Beck  No.  398 


'View  at  Rhenen' 


Panel,  32  51  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  1648. 


Jan  van  Goyen 
Beck  No.  408 


'Antwerp" 


Panel,  74.5  118.5  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  1648. 


MARCH  15 


EXHIBITION  OF  50  SELECTED  PAINTINGS  OF 

JAN  VAN  GOYEN 


APRIL  15 


Detailed  catalogue  with  colour  illustrations  on  request 
KunsthandelK.  &  V.  Waterman  B.  V.  Rokin  116  Amsterdam  Tel  020-23  29  58 


Most  Prestigious  Gathering  of 
3anta  Gertrudis,  Quarter  Horses, 
Fine  Art  of  the  American  West —  and  People 


An  event  as  exciting,  colorful  and  individu- 
alistic as  the  spirit  of  the  Old  West — the  sixth 
annual  Western  Heritage  Sale.  A  Texas-sized 
tribute  to  our  unique  Western  heritage,  it's 
the  foremost  sale  of  art,  cattle  and  horses  in 
the  United  States. 

This  year's  two-day  invitational  gala  will 
offer  an  extensive  collection  of  fine  art 
depicting  the  culture  of  the  American  West; 


champion  Santa  Gertrudis,  the  original  Amer- 
ican breed  of  beef  cattle;  and  Quarter  Horses 
representing  the  most  desired  bloodlines  in 
the  country. 

Buyers  from  all  over  the  world  will  converge 
on  this  spectacular  array  of  the  West's  best, 
assembled  for  auction  at  Houston's  historic 
Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel. 


ce 


Just  Published- 

A  Major 
Art  Reference 
Work 


An  opportunity  to  acquire  one  of  the 
most  important  reference  publications 
to  be  issued  in  the  iio-year  history  of 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

European  Paintings  in 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

This  three-volume  summary  catalogue  provides  essen- 
tial information  on  all  of  the  paintings  in  the  Museum 
by  European  artists  born  in  or  before  1865.  The  vol- 
umes illustrate,  in  monochrome,  more  than  2,450 
paintings  by  more  than  775  artists  — from  works  by 
an  unknown  Spanish  master  of  the  12th  century  to 
those  by  Rembrandt,  Velazquez,  and  van  Gogh. 

Ten  years  in  preparation,  these  volumes  have  been 
compiled  by  Katharine  Baetjer  under  the  supervision 
of  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy,  Consultative  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  European  Paintings.  Each  painting 
is  illustrated  with  a  carefully  printed  black-and-white 
plate.  The  artist's  name,  nationality,  school,  dates,  and 
the  date  of  the  painting  are  given  when  known.  The 
medium  and  the  measurements  are  recorded  for  each 
work  as  well  as  any  signatures  or  inscriptions. 

Three  volumes  (2  volumes  of  monochrome  illustra- 
tions, I  volume  of  text)  boxed  in  a  slipcase.  656  pages, 
714"  X  9V2".  Price,  $75.00.  {Orders  from  educational 
institutions  on  official  letterheads  are  entitled  to  an 
educational  discount  of  20%.) 

available  only  from 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

255  GRACIE  STATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028 


Please  send  to  me  at  the  address  below 


copies  of  the  three- 


volume  summary  catalogue  of  European  Paintings  in  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  at  $75.00,  plus  $4.95  for  handling.*  (E1402) 

Method  of  Payment: 

□  My  personal  check  in  the  amount  of  $  


is  enclosed. 


(Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars  drawn  on  a  U.S.  bank.) 
□  MasterCard     nVISA     □  American  Express 
Account  number  (all  digits) 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  T 


EXP.  DATE 
NAME  


.SIGNATURE  . 


ADDRESS 


Telephone  Orders:  Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  by  calling 
212-758-8991. 

*  Please  include  sales  taxes  on  orders  delivered  in  New  York  State. 


From  England . . . 

A  most  attractive  mahogany  writing  desk  with 
dark  brown  leather  top,  tooled  in  gold,  circa  1760. 
55  inches  wide,  25  inches  deep,  31^2  inches  high. 
$6,500.00 

A  George  II  mahogany  mirror  of  extremely  fine 
quality,  circa  1740.  25  inches  wide,  461^2  inches 
high.  $8,500.00 

A  handsome  Chippendale  arm  chair  with  dark 
red  leather  seat,  circa  1760.  24  inches  wide  overall, 
191/2  inch  deep  seat,  37  inches  high.  $2,000.00 


A.S.I.D. MEMBER 
Louise  A.  Mendel 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  40204  TEL:  (502)^^^87-661 
Member  of  The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc 


17  A  TTT     A  T  Tr^nTTONT         Friday,  April  24th  at  7:00  p.m. 

JLO  X  ±\  JL  Ej   ±\  U  V><  X  Saturday,  April  25th  at  1 1:00  a.m. 

at  the  gallery  Sunday,  April  26th  at  12  noon 

Estate  that  was  collected  over  a  Period  of  60  years  .  .  . 
/  '•  > 


MONTAGUE  DAWSON 
(English  c.  1895-1973): 
OIL  ON  CANVAS 
"Cresting  Billows", 
24"  X  3(5". 


Kl'M  BERLIN 
'ORCF.l.AIN  PLAQL'F. 
Siifiictl  "Ad.  Kolilei  ". 

X  WV-i". 


HENRI  I'LE 

tFicwh  IS51-I922): 
BRONZE  SCL'Ll'TURE 

H  3  :v. 


WILLIAM  l\' 
S  l  ERLINC;  SUA  ER 
IK)  r  WA  EER  KETTLE 
AND  STAND: 
London  1H35-36. 
B\  )<>scpli  Hard\ 

H  1 4 1/.'" 
I  1 '})  Ek)\  ounces 


FLEMISH  17TH  CENTURY 
STUMP  WORK  CHINOISERIE 
LACQUER  JEWEL  CHEST 
Signed  "Scharloth", 
W  24",  H  24",  D  12'//'. 


IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  19th  CENTURY  BRONZE  SCULPTURES,  MARBLE  STATUARY, 
ORIENTAL  RUGS,  MEISSEN  PORCELAINS,  For  Illustrated  Catalog  by  Mail  Postpaid  at  $7 


Consignments  now  being 
accepted  for  May  and 
June  sales, 
contact  auction  department  today. 


Across  from  the  Renaissance  Center 
409  East  Jefferson,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226 

Lawrence  F.  DuMouchcUc  Joan  Walker  Urncsl  J.  DuMouchcllc  Art  and  Estate  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

rurllu  r  Infornialloii  hv  piioiu-  (313)  963-6468  or  963-6469 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  < 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727  •  ESTABLISHED  1851  ' 


Rare  and  unusually  large  silver  gilt  and  enamel  pomander 
comprising  6  compartments,  each  with  sliding  cover  enamelled 
with  the  name  of  the  spice  or  scent  contained  within;  the  cen- 
tral crowned  column  concealing  a  mixing  spoon. 

Flemish,  late  16th/ early  17th  century.  Height:  SVi" 


The  HAHN 
Module  System 

A  unique  concept  in  modular  display  cases. 
For  further  informations,  please,  write  to 

GLASBAU  HAHN 

Hanauer  Landstrasse  211 
D-6000  Frankfurt  am  Main  1 
West  Germany 
Tel.:  (0611)  490741 
Telex:  416868  hahn  d 


That 
certain 
feeling. 


It  comes  with  a  great  hotel. 
The  location,  next  door 
to  the  best  museums, 
galleries  and  boutiques. 
And  near  to  all  of  New  York. 

The  renaissance  of  a 
great  hotel  in  the  European 
tradition. 
Connoisseurs  the  world 
over  find  the  feeling 
expressed  best  at 
The  Westbury. 

For  reservations  call  the  hotel  or 
toll-free  800-223-5672 
(N.Y.  State  800-442-5886; 
N.Y.C.  541-4400) 


NEW  YORK 


69th  Street 
at  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City  10021 
212-535-2000 

TRUSTHOUSE  FORTE 
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Now  at 

25  Old  Bond  Street,  London  WlX  4AU.  Telephone:  01-493  6123. 
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LOUISE  NEVELSON 

Sculpture  and  Collages 


15th  April-22nd  May 

Weekdays  1 0-5. 30  Saturdays  1 0-1 2. 30 


WILDENSTEIN 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 


A  pair  of  fine  George  III  Entree  Dishes  and  Covers  with 

gadroon  and  shell  borders.  Made  by  WILLIAM  BATEMAN.  Date  1815. 

Made. in  London.  Weight  121.25  ozs.  In  excellent  condition. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


S.|.SHRUE5a 


LONDON  43MUSEUM STREET  LONDON WC1A1LYTEL: 01-405271 2  NEWYORK:  104EAST57thSTREET  fvCWYORK  10022TEL0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers '  Association  of  America 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


41  EASX  57TM  SX..  .-NEW  YORK.  rV.Y.  10022 
(212)  PI.  3-2ie6 


Fine  Art  Shell  Cameos 

by  laiiioiis  Ilaliaii  Ai  lisl 
Cicnnaro  Crarofolo 


Botticelli's 
Birth  of  Venus 


Many  Famous  Subjects  Available 


20  S.  Market  Street.  MechanicsDurg,  Pa.  17055 
(71?)  697-4331 
Photos  Available  $2.00  each 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

(213)  273-0155 
We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 

V 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

^  LTD 


There  are  500  members 
throughout  the  country 
elected  for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge. 


Consult  a  member 

When  selling  -  the  full  price  without  delay 

No  deductions 

When  buying  -  a  full  guarantee 
No  premium 

For  a  list  of  members 
Apply:  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association, 
20  Rutland  Gate,  London  SW7  IBD. 
01-589  4128,2102 
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The  Connoisseur's 


ITALIAN 

FINEWATERCOLOURS.  DRAWINGS  &  PRINTS 


Guide  to 

bridge 

PAVILION 


1 12  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  SW3 


ADAMS 
ANTIQUES 


rt'1 


Pair  of  18th  Century  Meissen  figures  of 
Chinese  Servants  modelled  by  P.  Reinicke 
c.  1743. 

Exhibiting  at  the  LAP  ADA  Event. 
Valuations.  Authentications. 


Telephone 
01-5895717 


BRIAN  HAL  GHTON^ 

Shop  No.  3 
Telephone  01-589  6067 
English  &  Continental  Porcelain 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Set  of  Meissen  Spoons.  Circa  1750 

Exhibiting  LAP  AD  A  Antiques  Eveni 
Europa  Hotel, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  Wl . 

April  25  -  May  2 


24  Knightsbrid 
1 12  Brompt 
London 


ge  Pavilion 


on 


Road 


SW3 
01-589-6004 


When  it  was  opened  several  years 
ago,  the  Pavilion  seemed  to  be  just 
another  indoor  antiques  market,  with  Httle 
to  distinguish  it  from  its  rivals  in  Kensington, 
the  Kings  Road  and  elsewhere.  All  this  began  to 
change  three  years  ago  when  Len  Adams  took  over 
He  realised  that  the  Pavilion,  with  its  prime  location 
opposite  Harrods,  required  a  different  approach,  and 
different  son  of  clientele.  He  reduced  the  number  of  shops 
fr^^m  the  original  55  to  a  total  of  22,  making  them  bigger,  more 
luxurious  and  better  equipped.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to 
attract  more  important  dealers,  to  replace  the  atmosphere  of  the 
antiques  market  with  that  of  the  traditional  shopping  arcades  of  London 


112  BROMPTON 
R0ADSW3 IJJ 

01-589  5620 

LAP  ADA 
BADA 


The  Connoisseur's  /  a  d  c 
Guide  to     /  heritage 


Fine  Jewels  &  Silver 

1 12  Brompton  Road,  SW3. 
Tel:  01-581 4049 


/ICTORIANA  DOLLS 

Heather  &  Clifford  Bond 

Fine  French  Antique 
Dolls  and  Rare  Characters 
Open  Weekdays  2pm  -  6pm 
Tel:  01-589  5908 


The     facilities     were  improved, 
especially  in  the  Club  Room  and  Roof 
Garden,  features  that  certainly  helped 
LAPADA  to  decide  to  base  their  head- 
quarters in  the  Pavilion. 

Today    the    Pavilion    represents    a  successful 
concentration   of  top  quality  dealers,   many  of 
nternational  stature.  Professionalism  and  independence 
of  attitude  are  the  determining  characteristics  of  the 
specialists  in  silver,  paintings  and  prints,  porcelain,  Japanese 
works  of  art  and  arms  and  armour  and  the  many  other  fields  who 
together  make  the  Pavihon  an  important  part  of  the  art  world. 


FINE  ANTIQUES, 
OBJETSD'ART 
VALUATIONS 
ADVICE 


MEMBER: 
Int.  Society  of 
Appraisers 


The  Connoisseur's  Guide  to 


Kensington  Church  Street 


EVANS  ANTIQUES 


17th  to  Early  19tli  Century 
Ftuniture 


Pair  of  late  17th  Centuiy 
Gallery  Chairs  m  walnut. 


8 1  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W8  4BG 
Telephone:  0 1-937  3754      Telex:  897546 


S.  MARCHANT&SON 

Chinese  &  Japanese  Works  of  Art 


120  KENSINGTO 
CHURCH  STREE 
LONDON,  W8  4B 

TEL.  01-2295319 

CABLES' 
MARCHANSON  LONDON 


A  rare  "famille  verte"  biscuit 
figure  of  a  standing  fisherman 

watching  a  crab,  14.7cms  high, 
Kangxi  1662-1722 


LITTLE 
WINCHESTER  GALLERY 


Oil  on 
canvas 
47  X  66cm 


Signed 
and  dated 
1878 


'French  Mounted  Infantry"   by  James  Alexander  Walker 

36a  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON  W8.  Tel.  01-937  8444 


;NmL  CARPETS 


-a  CO.  LTD. 


4 


Antique  Seijshour.  Caucasus  19th  Century.  Soft 
madder  red  medallions  against  an  indigo  blue  field. 
1.75  X  0.94m 


Climbing  in  a  series  of  gentle  curves  from  Kensington  High  Street 
to  Notting  Hill,  Kensington  Church  Street  appears  as  a  series  of 
surprising  contrasts.  At  its  southern  end,  the  street  is  deeply 
rooted  in  shopping.  The  tone  is  set  by  the  department  stores  and 
hotels  of  Kensington  High  Street  and  then  continued  into 
Kensington  Church  Street  by  the  many  boutiques  and  little  shops 
selling  smart  domestic  paraphanalia.  This  part  has  traditionally 
been  associated  with  fashion,  and  names  synonymous  with  the 
London  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  used  to  flourish  here.  Today, 
the  names  have  changed,  but  the  style  is  maintained,  bright 
immediacy  contrasting  curiously  with  the  dark  severity  of  the 
church  and,  slightly  further  up  the  street,  the  barracks.  Just  to  the 
north  of  the  church  is  Holland  Street. 


ALL  ASPECTS  OF  NATIONAL 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY 


103  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  W8  7LN 
Telephone  01-727  6663 
Telex  916048  AYLSFD  G 

Also  at 

440  Kings  Road,  London  SW10  OLH 
Telephone  01-351  2383 
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TOKYO  GALLERY 


48  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  W8 
01-937  3130  ^ 


FINE  ORIENTAL  ARMS  Sl  ARMOUR  •  PRIMITIVE  ART 


Fine  wood  club 
Marquesas  Islands 


Mogul  jade  dagger  hilt, 
set  with  rubies  in  gold 


131  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON  W8 
Telephone:  01-229  3887 


ling  to  Holland  Park,  this  still  reflects  the  original  atmo- 
of  the  area,  linking  the  past  with  the  present  in  a  very  direct 
<he  present  is  expressed  by  the  many  antique  shops  in  the 
a  foretaste  of  the  dominance  by  the  antique  trade  of 
iigton  Church  Street  itself  that  becomes  apparent  as  it  makes 
t  turn  to  the  left.  Now  flanked  by  smart  residential  streets 
aditional  mansion  blocks,  the  street  becomes  gradually  a 
for  the  collector.  All  tastes  are  catered  for,  both  by  the  many 
of  general  interest,  and  by  the  specialist  dealers  who  have 
er  made  the  street  an  essential  port  of  call  for  enthusiasts  of 
linations.  Some  of  the  best  selections  in  London  of  English 
r  and  porcelain,  commemorative  wares,  Victorian  pottery 
imiture,  glass,  silver,  French  works  of  art  and  clocks,  and 
d.  Middle  Eastern  and  Russian  antiques  are  to  be  found 


THE  LUCERNE  GALLERY 


Adriatic  Harbour  Scene  with  Figures,  by  Thomas  Patch  (1720-1782) 

7  KENSINGTON  MALL, 
KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  W8  4EB 
Tel.  727 1726 


PETA  SMYTH  -  ANTIQUE  TEXTILES 


Very  Special 
FRAMING 
done  on  the  premises  by 
THE  ROWLEY  GALLERY  Ltd. 

Since  1898  our  workshop  has  made 
carved,  gilded,  veneered  and 
decorated  unique  frames. 


We  specialise  in: 
Picture  Restoration 
Frame  Repairs 
Fan  Cases 
Display  Cases 
Mirrors  &  Screens 
Black  glass  mounts 

No  job  is  too  small  for  us — 
and  we  like  a  challenge 


115  Kensington  Church  Street,  W8 
Tel.  01-727  6495 
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M&D  SELIGMANN 


Fine  1 7th  and  18th  century 
Furniture,  Antiques, 
English  Pottery, 
Objetsd'Art 


37  Kensington  Church 
Street 
London  W84LL 
Telephone  01-937  0400 


Very  rare  and  fine  Queen  Anne  bureau  on  stand  in  oak. 
Dated  1711 


SOOLE  AND  MERKEL 

FINE  PAINTINGS 


GRAHAM  and  OXLEY  Ltd. 

(ANTIQUES) 

Fine  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


Superb  Worcester,  Flight  Barr  and  Barr  porcelain  painted  with 
of  Shells  on  a  grey  marbled  ground,  enriched  with  gilding,  and  be 
the  crest  of  a  branch  of  the  Gordon  family.  Circa  1805-10. 

101  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON  W87LN. 
Telephone:  01-229 1850   Cables:  Gramox  London 


SINAI  ANTIQUES 


69,  Kensington  Church  Street, 
London  W8  Tel.  01-937  2410 


The  final  quarter  mile  of  the  street  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
concentration  of  antique  shops;  many  famous  names  of  both  past 
and  present  have  associations  with  this  area,  some  reflecting  the 
traditionally  artistic  nature  of  this  part  of  London.  Art  played  a 
significant  jjart  in  its  development,  and  traces  can  still  be  seen,  for 
example  in  the  frame  makers  and  picture  dealers.  The  past  was 
often  colourful,  with  art  shops,  musical  instrument  makers  and 
coffee  shops  in  the  street,  while  the  surrounding  streets,  terraces 
and  squares  of  elegant  early  19th  century  stuccoed  houses  were 
well  known  as  an  area  where  gentlemen  maintained  their  lady 
friends  in  discrete  comfort.  Today,  of  course,  the  atmosphere  has 
changed.  Quality,  style  and  elegance  are  the  dominant  theme,  the 
smart  domesticity  reflected  by  the  book  shops,  the  few  food  shops, 
the  estate  agents  and  the  selection  of  restaurants,  pubs  and  cafes. 
At  its  northern  end,  Kensington  Church  Street  joins  the  busy 
Notting  Hill  Gate,  having  prepared  the  collector  for  the  many 
treats  that  lie  in  store  a  few  streets  away  in  and  around  Portobello 
Road. 


19th  Century  red  lacquer  cabinet  with  ivory  panels. 

19th  Century  European  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art. 
180,  Kensington  Church  Street. 
Telephone:  01-229  6190. 


ANTIQUE  RINGS 

OF  DISTINCTION,  QUALITY  &  VALU 


SEE  ONE  OF  LONDON 
FINEST  COLLECTIONS 

Open  Mon-Sat  9.00-5.00 


<§mn^  Antique  (§n{lmt& 

117  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON.Wa  01-229  9618 


1 
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1<ENSINGT0N 
JRCH  STREET 
0ND0NW8 
hone:  01-9375171 


'.17th  to  19th 
entury  Oil 
Painting 


* 

r  ,{? 

PieterWithoos (1654-1693).  DutchSchool.  80cm  x  60cm 


HOFF  ANTIQUES  LTD 


MEISSEN  Harlequin  &  Columbine,  circa  1745 
Fine  and  important  18th  century  porcelain 

66  A  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  ST. ,  LONDON  W8  4B  Y 
Telephone:  01-2295516 


Reproduced  by  permission  of 
Geographers'  A-Z  Map  Co.  Ltd. 
Crown  copyright  reserved. 


The  Connoisseur's  Guide  to  Holland  Street,  W8 


A  Pair  of  Mansion  House  Dwarfs  Derby  C.  1800 

ry  Wise  &  Grosvenor  Antiques  Ltd. ,  specialise  in  Oriental  and 
European  ceramics  and  objets  d'art;  glass  table  lights, 
silkwork  pictures  and  ormulu. 

[ARY  WISE  &  GROSVENOR  ANTIQUES  LTD 

27  Holland  Street,  (off  Kensington  Church  Street) 
London  W8.  Tel.  01-937  8649 


VERMOUTIER  &  BANKS 

Early  English  Pottery  and  Needlework 
Oak  Furniture,  etc. 

25a  Holland  St.,  London  W8  4NA 
Tel:  01-937  3262 


EXHIBITING 
AT  THE 
CAMDEN 
ANTIQUES 
FAIR 


Lambeth 
Delft  Pill  Slab 
Blue  and 

White, 
Circa  1720. 


On  panel 


Bartholomeus  van  Bassen 
(c.  1590  -  The  Hague  -  1652) 

Signed  and  dated  1622 


68  X  103  cm 


Johnny\^n  Haeften 

i8o  New  Bond  Street  London  W1Y9PD 
Telephone  (01-)  499 1885 


Edward  H.  Barnard 

(1855-1909) 

Portrait  ofJ.H.  Twachtman 


Oil  on  canvas,  51  x  35  inches 
Signed  &  dated  (1.1.):  E.H.  Barnard 
Paris  1889 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 

Cables  BKRRYHILL  NEW  YORK 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  ami  An  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 

New  York  Office:  Galerie  KoUer  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  the  younger  (Antwerp  1 60 1  - 1 67  8 ). 
Oil  on  copper.  20,7  x  27,8  cm. 
Provenance:  Collection  Graf  Lanckororiski,  Vienna. 
Expertise  Dr.  Klaus  Ertz. 


SALES 

BY  AUCTION  MAY  1981 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


Paris,  ca.  1745 . 

GUERIDON,  Transition,  signed  1.  P.  Dusautoy, 
Paris  about  1780. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


IMPORTANT 

AUCTION  SALES  May  7th  through  May  30th,  198 1 

Preview  April  24th  through  May  5  th,  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  After  May  5  th  and  until  the  day  of  the  sale,  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  for  private  viewing. 

Important  PAINTINGS  of  the  i6th  through  the  i8th  centuries:  P.  de  Bloot,  A.  Brueghel,  Jan  Brueghel  d.  A.,  Jan 
Brueghel  d.  J.,  P.  Claesz,  G.  Flegel,  J.  van  Goyen,  J.  de  Heusch,  J.  van  Kessel,  A.  Mirou,  A.  van  der  Neer,  C.  Net- 
scher,  I.  van  Oosten,  P.  Snayers,  P.  van  Vianen  ,  M.  Withoos  and  others. 

PAINTINGS  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries:  Bonnard,  Braque,  Buffet,  Cezanne,  E.  T.  Compton,  Detain,  Dufy, 
Foujita,  E.  Girardet,  Jawlensky,  Karcher,  Loiseau,  Miro,  Monet,  F.  Quaglio,  Redon,  Rouault,  Renoir,  Signac, 
Spitzweg,  Utrillo,  Valtat,  Verboeckhoven  and  others. 

GRAPHIC  WORKS,  BOOKS  and  SCULPTURE  of  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries:  Braque,  Chagall,  Alberto 
Giacometti,  Miro,  Picasso  as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  Swiss  artists  (Amiet,  Hermann  Haller,  Steinlen,  etc.). 
BOOK-SALE  with:  old  and  rare  books  about  Science,  Travels,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Erotica,  Helvetica  and  be- 
autyful  old  illustrated  and  handcoloured  books. 

SALE  with  GRAPHIC:  Water-colours,  Gouaches,  Pastels,  Drawings  and  Prints  by  Berchem,  Diirer,  Pillement, 
Rembrandt.  English  Sports-Prints  Aiken,  and  others.  A  collection  of  old  Maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca in  very  good  condition  and  Various  Graphics. 
Rare  French  FURNITURE  of  the  17th,  1 8th  and  19th  century. 
A  large  collection  of  RUGS  and  CARPETS,  TAPESTRIES. 
Rare  CLOCKS.  Bracket  clocks. 
SCULPTURE  BRONZES,  ARMS. 
European  PORCELAIN  and  FAIENCE. 
SILVER,  collection  of  MINIATURES.  SNUFFBOXES.  ICONS. 
MEDIEVAL  ART  and  CRAFT.  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
A  large  collection  of  GLASS  and  ART  NOUVEAU. 

Important  Collection  of  ORIENTAL  ART:  Tibet,  Nepal,  India,  Thailand,  China  and  Japan:  Sculpture,  lacquerwa- 
re,  ivories,  jades,  snuffbottles,  netsukes,  paintings,  tsubas.  FAR  EASTERN  CERAMICS. 
Highly  important  collection  of  JEWELS. 
Important  collection  of  GOLD  BOXES. 


i 


GOLD  HUNTING-CASED  minute-repeating  calender  chronograph  and  moon  faces 
pocket  watch,  Geneva,  about  1 900.  Present  by  the  emperor  Franz  Josef  I,  0  5 ,6. 


GOLD-ENAMEL  POCKET  WATCH  with 
hunting-case,  early  1 8th  Century,  Hagae. 
Enamel  works  of  A.  Mussard,  Geneva  and 
The  Hague.  0  5,7. 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  I  o,  rue  Petitot,  1 204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  the  elder  (Brussels  1 568-1625  Antwerp). 
Oil  on  panel.  9,8  x  1 2,4  cm. 
Expertise  Dr.  Klaus  Ertz. 


JAN  VAN  GOYEN  (1596-16 56).  Oil  on  panel,  monogrammed  and  dated  165.  39,5  X  5  5,5  cm. 
Literature:  Hans-Ulrich  Beck,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Catalogue  Raisonne  Nr.  717. 
Provenance:  Collection  Graf  Lanckororiski,  Vienna. 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


B  I  B  L  I  A, 


MJ^c$  rat)  Wmc$  ^cfiommt^ 


crm. 


cn/ 


BIBLIA  GERMANICA.  -  Biblia,  das  ist.  Die  gantze  H.  Schrifft,  Altes  BIBLIA  LATINA.  Illuminated  small  Bible, 

und  Newes  Testaments  Teutsch/  D.  Martin  Luthers :  Auf  gnadige  Paris,  second  half  of  the  Xlllth  century. 
Verordnung  dess  Durchleuchtigen  . . .  Herrn  Ernsts/  Hertzogen  zu 
Sachsen/  . . .  Nurnberg,  W.  Endter,  1649.  Imp.  Folio. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


FERDINAND  HODLER.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  1882.  24,5  x  34  cm. 


FRANK  BUCHSER.  Oil  on  canvas,  monogrammed.  ALB.  iw   vNKER.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed.  41  x  3  3  cm. 

41  X27,5  '^rn-  Literature:  Berner  Kunstmuseum,  Berne  1962,  Albert  Anker, 

Nr.  315  (ill.). 


GAL  ERIE  KOLLER 


ZURICH 


AUGUSTE  RENOIR.  "Baigneuses",  1 9 1  3 .  Oil  on  canvas,  stamped  with  the  signature.  54x65  cm. 
Certificate  Mr.  Frangois  Daulte.  Literature:  Bernheim-Jeune,  Paris  193 1,  L'Atelier  de  Renoir,  Vol.  II, 
p.  147,  Nr.  456  (reproduced). 


PAUL  SIGNAC.  "Le  Port  de  Barfleur",  1930,  Oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  30.  73  X92  cm. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


GEORGES  BRAQUE.  "La  Cuvette  Verte",  1942.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated.  65  x  80,5  cm. 
Literature:  Ed.  Maeght,  Paris  i960,  Catalogue  de  I'CEuvre  de  Georges  Braque, 
Peintures  1942- 1947,  Nr.  14  (ill.). 


CLAUDE  MONET.  "La  Seine  a  Vetheuil",  1 904.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed.  80,7  x  90  cm. 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


ANTEPENDIUM,  Augsburg,  1747-49,  by  Johann  Martin  Maurer. 
Silver  on  gilded  copper.  With  scenes  of  the  Virgin's  life.  205  x  96  cm. 


Paris.  1 17 X  34X86  cm. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  KoUer  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


PENDULE  DE  CHASSE  DE  CHANTILLY,  WASSILY  KANDINSKY.  Lithograph 
signed  Perache  a  Paris,  about  1740.  H  145  cm.   Nr.  II,  1925.  Signed.  Roethel  186. 


PENDULE  Louis  XV.  Bracket  Clock. 
Vernis-Martin  case  on  blue-green  ground, 
sign.  B.  Lieutaud,  Paris  about  1750.  Ht.  96,5. 


MAGNIFICENT  CABINET  with  polychrom  wood-inlaies,  by 
Hache,  Grenoble,  about  1750.  160x240  cm. 


St.  Wolfgang,  austrian  (Vienna?),  about  1 500. 
Sandstone  with  traces  of  old  polvchroiny.  Ht.  72  cm. 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


THANK  A.  I  St  Image  of  the  Narthang-Series.  Tibet,  Large  gilt  bronze  representing  a  hero  of  the  Gesar  Epic,  riding  his  horse, 

ca.  1 8th  century.  9  3  x  5  8  cm.  Eastern  Tibet,  ca.  1 8th  century.  H  7 1  cm. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


Examples  from  our  highly  important  collection  of  Family  Verte  porcelaines.  China,  K'ang-hsi,  1662- 1722. 


GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH 


Sculptured  and  polychromed  WOODEN  CHANDELIER,  Germany,  1 5  th  century. 
From  the  Hearst  collection. 


CABINET-BOARD,  Louis  XIV,  Augsburg,  about  1680. 
Red  tortois-shcll  with  brass  inlaics.  82  x 46 x  172  cm. 


ALBRECHT  DURER(i47i  Nuremberg  1 528). 
"Adam  und  Eve".  Copper-engraving.  M.  i.  III  a. 
246  X  190  mm. 


Madonna  with  child,  relieve  polvchromed  stucco 
by  Antonio  Rossellino,  Florence,  1427  1479, 
and  his  workshop.  H  82,5  cm. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  Koller  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


In  New  York  City 

GALERIE  KOLLER  ZURICH,  INC  stands 
ready  to  serve  our  american  clients. 


Bids  can  be  forwarded  through: 

Galerie  Koller  Zurich,  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  plaza 
suite  1929 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  bo2o 

Tel.  (212)  245  3460 
Telex  itt.  42648 1  galko 

Consignments  for  the  fall  '8 1  auc- 
tion accepted  in  New  York  through 
August  1 5th,  198 1. 

Auction  sales 

7th  through  30th  May 

Calendar  of  sales: 

Furniture  May  7th  and  8th 

Rugs  and  Carpets  May  9th 

Paintings  May  1 5  th 

Graphic  works  of  the 
19th  and  20th  century      May  i6th 
European  Porcelain         May  2 1  st 
Oriental  art  and  Far  Eastern 
ceramics     May  27th  through  30th 


MAX  ERNST.  From:  A.  Breton, 
Le  Chateau  etoile.  Frottage,  1936. 
Edition  of  50.  Signed.  Spies/Leppien  17. 


We  are  publishing  the  following  ca- 
talogues: 

Pictures,  16th  to  20th  century,  Gra- 
phic Art,  Sculptures  and  Books,  late 
19th  and  20th  century 

2  catalogues  per  year  SFr.  6  5  .- 

Furniture,  Arts  and  Crafts  (Porcelain, 
Faience,  Clocks,  Silver,  Bronzes,  Carpets, 
Arms  a-nd  Weapons,  Tapestries,  Pewter,  etc.) 
2  catalogues  per  year  SFr.  6  5  .- 

Old  Books  and  Manuscripts,  old  Gra- 
phics and  Helvetica  SFr.  4  5  .- 

Asian  and  Far  Eastern  Works  of  Art, 
including  Ceramics 

2  catalogues  per  year  SFr.  45- 

Jewels 

2  catalogues  per  year  SFr.  45.- 

Veteran-,  Vintage  and  Classic  Cars 

single  catalogue  SFr.  20.- 

Overseas  postage  not  included 

Catalogues  may  be  ordered  at  our 
NEW  YORK  address. 


PRESENTATION  GOLD  BOX  "a  trois  couleurs", 

from  Napoleon  I  to  his  consort  Marie-Louise,  dated  3  Mars  1 8 1  o. 

Ex  collection  Edith  Rockefeller-McCormick. 


A  FINE  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  BOX,  Geneva,  ca.1780. 
Maker's  mark  M  &  P  crowned.  8,5  x6x  2,8  cm. 


New  York  Office:  Galerie  KoUer  Zurich  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Geneva  Office:  10,  rue  Petitot,  1204  Geneva 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

Ramistrasse  8,  P.O.  Box,  8024  Zurich 


CHINAMAN  SITTING  IN  THE  PORCH,  Meissen,  AUGUSTE  RENOIR.  "Femme  en  Promenade    1 879.  Oil 

ca.  1725-30.  Model  by  Georg  Fritzsche.  on  canvas,  signed.  41  X27  cm. 

Provenance :  M.  &  F.  Oppenheimer  Collection.  2  3  cm.  Literature :  Francois  Daulte,  Auguste  Renoir,  Catalogue 

raisonne,  Figures  1 860-1 890,  Vol.  I,  Nr.  308  (ill.). 


For  Lovers  of  Art  and  Antiques 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  &  ANTIQUES  YEARBOOK 
BRITISH  ART  &  ANTIQUES  YEARBOOK 

(FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  CONNOISSEUR) 


FRAVEL  WITH  THESE 
vIAGNIFICENTLY-PRODUCED 
jUIDES  to  the  WORLD'S  BEST 
\RT  AND  ANTIQUES  DEALERS 


lEE  AT  A  GLANCE 

^HO  THEY  ARE,  WHAT  THEY  STOCK 
\ND  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM 

[N  BRITAIN: 

The  6,000  most  important  dealers  and 
auctioneers 

fNTERNATIONALLY: 

The  15,000  most  interesting  dealers  and 
auctioneers  in  27  countries  -  from 
^gentina  to  the  USA 

BOTH  BOOKS  ALSO  CONTAIN: 

Area  maps  to  help  you  plan  your 
Duying  tour 

Town  maps  to  help  you  find  individual 
iealers 


^Unique  specialist  indexes  to  help  you 
Ind  specific  items 

Guides  to  the  specialist  packers  and 
hippers  who  will  help  you  get  your 
Durchases  home 

Superb  colour  pages  and  hundreds 
3f  black-and-white  advertisements 

howing  works  of  art  currently 
available 

Trade  enquiries  welcomed 


ORDER  FORM 

To:  Alan  F.  Boxall,  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  Publications,  National  Magazine 
House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  WIV  2BP 

Please  send  me  copv(ies)  of  The  British  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  1981 

@  £9.50  each  (U.K.)  or  £13.50  (overseas)  including  p.  &  p. 

Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of  The  International  Art  &  Antiques  Yearbook  1980-1 

@  £15.50  each  (U.K.)  or  £19.50  (overseas)  including  p.  &  p. 

I  enclose  my  remittance  for  £  made  payable  to  National  Magazine  Co. 

OR  debit  my  Credit  Card  (Tick  appropriate  box) 

□  Access/Master  Card  □  BarclaycardA^isa  □  Diners  Club  □  American  Express 

Card  No.  I   I   I  n 

With  the  amount  of  £  

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


Signature^ 


Date- 


C3 


FRIDAY  8TH  MAY,  1981,  AT  14.30  HOURS 

Fine  Carpets 


A  Hereke  silk  and  metal  thread  rug,  180  by  128  cm. 


Enquiries :  Alidad  Mahloudji 
(  London  ) 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  A.G.,  24  Rue  de  la  Cite,  CH-1204  Geneva 
Telephone:  (22)  21  33  77    Telex:  289098  SPB  CH    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Geneva 
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Sotheby's 

Newark 


THURSDAY  28TH  MAY,  1981,  AT  10.15  AM  AND  2  PM 

Important  Nineteenth  Century  European  Paintings 


On  view  from  Saturday  23rd  May. 

Illustrated  two-volume  catalogue 
available  approximately  four 
weeks  before  the  auction. 

Catalogues  also  available  at  our 
London  galleries,  34-35  New 
Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA. 


Enquiries :  Thilo  von  Watzdorf 
(212)  472  3537 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc., 
980  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  1002 1 
Telephone:  (212)  472  3400 
Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
Telex:  232643  SOL  UR 


Pierre  Paul  Prud'hon,  U Enlevement  de  Psychd,  oil  on  canvas,  100.5  by  80.5  cm. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  April  J 981 
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4'  Inlcrnalional  Anliquc 
and  Art  [xhibilion  hscn 


Intemationai,  high-quality  exhibits,  a 
large,  purchase-happy  public  and  ex- 
cellent sales  prospects  are  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  this  international  antiques 
and  art  exhibition  in  Essen. 

The  Essen  exhibition  grounds  are  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Rhine-Ruhr  region, 
the  largest  conurbation  in  Europe.  This 
without  any  other  consideration  assures 
success  to  any  exhibitor. 

The  exhibition  programme  covers  fine 
quality  high  value  antiquities  and  art 
objects  from  ancient  times  until  about 
1850  (no  more  recent  developments 
such  as  "art-nouveau",  abstract  and 
modern  art). 

Expert  appraisal  of  all  goods  exhibited 


by  a  reputable  committee  of  experts. 
Very  strict  entry  terms:  Exhibitors  vv'ho  do 
not  belong  to  any  recognised  trade 
association  must  give  proof  of  their 
qualifications  when  offering  any  goods. 

Entry  is  permitted  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign art  and  antique  dealers,  auction- 
eers, galleries,  second-hand  book 
dealers  and  the  specialist  book  trade. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  30th  June 
1981. 

Organizen  Ausstellungs-  und  Messege- 
sellschaftmbH  Essen,  Norbertstrasse56, 
D-4300  Essen  l,Tel.  (0201)  72441  in  colla- 
boration with  the  Kunsthaus  Tiffany, 
Velbert. 


ESSEN  FAIR  13.-18.  Nov.  1981 


ARMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC, 

European  Works  of  Art  and  Ceramics 


A  fine 

Bottger 

white  Pagod, 

circa  1715-1720. 

Height 

3V4  inches 

(8.1cm) 


BLOND  FINE  ART 

33  Sackville  Street,  London  Wl 
Tel:  01-437  1230 


CEDRIC  MORRIS 

9  April -9  May 
Mon-Fri  10-6  Sat  10-1 


4  EAST  95TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10028  U  S.A. 
BY  APPOINTMENT -TELEPHONE  (212)  289-0345 

Sprint^  Catalogue,  $3.00 


HARRY  PAYNE 

Military  Artist  1858-1927 

ORIGINAL  EXAMPLE(S) 
of  this  artist's  work  urgently 
required  by  client 

Please  contact: 
Mr.  Nicholas  Wallop,  Pawsey  &  Pane, 
4  Ryder  Street,  London  SWl. 
Tel.  01-9304211 
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Christie's 


Geneva 


Thursday,  23  April 

Important  Islamic  and  Indian  Manuscripts  and  Miniatures 


Prince  Salim  surprised  by  a  lion  while  hunting,  Mu^lial, 
circa  1595-1600,  miniature,  22.5  cm.  by  14.8  cm. 


Christie's 


Geneva 


Wednesday,  6  May 


Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco  and  Studio  Pottery 


Ankara  Dancer:  bronze  and  ivory  figure  cast  and  carved  from  a  model  by 
Claire  J.  R.  Colinet,  64.7  cm.  high. 


Christie's 


London 


Wednesday,  1 3  Mav  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Important  Musical  Instruments 


Important  Italian  violin  by  Joseph  Guameri  del  Gesu,  Cremona. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  from  all  Christie's  offices. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

CHRISTIE'S,  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SW1Y6QT 

 Tel:  (01)  839  9060  Telex:  916429  Cables:  Christian,  London,  SWl  

New  York:  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Tel.  2 12/546- 1000;  Cable :Chriswoods  New  York, 
International  Telex :  New  York  62072 1 ;  Domestic  Telex :  New  York  710-581 2325 
Christie's  East:  219  East  67th  Street,  New  York  10021.  Tel:  212-570-4141 
California:  Suite  328,  9350  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90212.  Tel:213/275-5534;Telex:910-490  4652 
Mid- Atlantic:  Paul  Ingersoll,  638  Morris  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  19010;  Tel:  215/525-  5493 
Mid-Atlantic:  David  Ober,  3400  Prospect  Street  N.W.,  Washington  D.C.  20007;  Tel:  202/965-2066 
Mid-West:  Frances  Blair,  46  East  Elm  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 ;  Tel:  312/787-2765 
Florida:  Helen  Stedman  Cluett,  225  Fern  Street,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla,  33401 ;  Tel.  305/833-6952 


Christie's 


Geneva 


At  the  Hotel  Richemond 

Wednesday,  13  May  at  8pm  and  Thursday,  14  May  at  10am,  3pm  and  8pm 

Magnificent  Jewels 


Pearl  and  diamond  tiara,  first  half  19th  century.  The  pendant  to  the  one  in  the  Residenz-Museum  in  Munich. 

Christie's  sales  in  Geneva  11  May  to  15  May  include: 

Magnificent  Jewels,  European  Silver,  Russian  Works  of  Art,  Works  of  Art  by  Carl  Faberge,  (including  Part  II  of  thejosianne 
Woolf  Collection),  Clocks  and  Watches,  European  Porcelain,  Objects  of  Vertu,  Decorative  Jewels,  Art  Nouveau/E)ec6 

and  Fine  Wines. 


Catalogues  and  further  information  available  from  Christie's  offices 


Zurich  Christie's  Steinwiesplatz  8032  Zurich  Tel:  (411)  69  05  05 


tan  Adams 

)  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 
don  SW3 
01-589  5266 

18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
h  of  Art 


OS.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Did  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
01-629  6176 
itings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
■avings  of  all  schools 


ria  Andipa  Icon  Gallery 

Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
:  01-589  2371 

is  -  Greek,  Russian,  Byzantine, 
iopian,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
niture,  ethnic  jewellery ,  embroideries, 
luations  &  Restorations 


enski 

-31  George  Street,  London  wiH  5PE 
1:  01-486  0678 

le  antique  Jlirniture,  glass,  paintings, 
nzes,  objets  d'art 


Iprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

5-169  New  Bond  Street, 

ndon  wiY  OAR 

tl:  01-493  6767 

ibles:  Culleus,  London 

lex:  25110 

ttique  siluer,  jewellery,  miniatures ,  Jine 
riod  Jlirniture,  clocks  and  watches,  objets 
irt  and  Faberge 


.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
el:  01-493  0444 

^th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
hinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 


lond  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

3  SackviUe  Street,  London  wi 
el:  01-437  1230 

^wentieth  century  British  paintings  and  sculpture, 
iginal  prints  and  graphics 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 


Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


The  Bruton  Gallery 

High  Street,  Bruton,  Somerset  baiooab 
Tel:  074  981  2205 

Specialists  in  European  sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries:  Ayrton,  Barye,  Bourdelle,  Carpeaux, 
Carrier  Belleuse,  Dalou,  Daumier,  David  d' Angers, 
Despiau,  Falguiere,  Maillol,  Moore,  Plazzotta, 
Rodin,  Wlerick 


Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Prints, 
Oriental  Art 


Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor),  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys  and  Americana. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautijul  and  unusual  gallery  in 
London.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 


Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  British,  European  and  American  Artists  of 
exceptional  merit.  Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-1 


Andrew  Simon  Crosby 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row,  East  Sussex 
Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on  Glass  Collecting. 
Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman 
Carpets  from  the  presynthetic  period 


T.  Crowther  &  Son 

282  North  End  Road,  Fulham, 
London  sw6  inh 
Tel:  01-385  1375/7 

Very  fine  and  extensive  stocks  of  Georgian  period 
fiirniture,  carved  wood  and  marble  chimneypieces  and 
accessories,  oak  and  pine  room  panelling  and  garden 
ornaments 


Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 


Eyre  &  Hobhouse  Ltd. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1Y6DF 

European  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  artists 
working  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  Africa,  South  East 
Asia,  China  and  the  West  Indies 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Paintings, 
Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Sculpture  and  Decorative 
Arts 


Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  Masters  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Drawings 


Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7997 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th  and  18th 
century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 
17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 


Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for  Jewellery, 
Old  Shejfield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  enamels.  Papier 
Mache,  Tole,  Treen,  Tortoiseshell,  Porcelain  and 
prints.  Fine  contemporary  Bilston  enamels 


M.  Harris  &  Son 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  lES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and  Works  oj Art 


W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 
London  nwi  8 an 
Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  Jitmiture,  clocks  and 
Works  oJ Art.  Services  valuations  and  restorations 
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.  ;j,?coe 
,     oking,  Surrey. 
Tel:  v.'nobham  8206 
Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 
Re-Upholstery  by  Crafismen 


Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble,  bronze 
and  terracotta 


S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Furniture 
Restoration  and  valuation 


Milne  Henderson 

99  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  2507 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings ,  Japanese  screens  and 
prints 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiY  2NY 
Tel:  01-  499  3011 

Antique  and  Modem  Jewellery  and  Silver,  Domestic 
Silver  by  the  Hennells  Jrom  1737 


Hermitage  Gallery 

25  Lowndes  Street,  Belgravia,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-245  9399 

Director:  Sacco  Alishan 

Fine  Victorian  &  Post  Impressionist  Paintings 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modem  Silver 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old 
Master  Paintings 


Peter  Jones  China  Ltd. 

Dept  EM,  Cross  Street,  Wakefield 
Tel:  0924  62510 

A  wide  range  of fine  china  and  crystal  stockists  of  all 
leading  collectors  items.  Specialists  in  commemorative 
plates  and  mugs.  Send  for  full  colour  catalogue  stating 
interest 


Alexander  Juran  &  Co. 

74  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9dd 
Tel:  01-629  2550 

Old  and  Antique  Caucasian  and  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6366 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Fumiture,  Clocks  and  Armour 


Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment  on  01-788  2151 
18th,  19th  and  20th  century  Watercolours  and 
Drawings 


D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 
London w I 
Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
Member  B.A.D.A.  Specialist  in  fine  English  Antique 
Porcelain,  Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 


Marlborough 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161 

Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and  Photographs  by 
leading  20th  century  Artists 


Roy  Miles 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday— Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  by  appointment. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 


John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4937567 
Old  Master  Paintings 


The  Map  House  of  London 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  sw3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 


Morton  Morris  &  Company 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiv  6au 
Tel:  01 -930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries 


James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
swiY  6dj  i 
Tel:  01-930  3353  ' 
Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also 
Harrogate 


Parker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 


Philips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental Jumiture  and 
Works  of  Art 


Piccadilly  Gallery 

!6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  Intemational  Symbolist, 
Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality,  British  and 
Continental  Drawings 


Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  Ny  8ed 
Tel:  01-607  7321 
Telex:  21857 
Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works  throughout  the 
world 


Pyms  Gallery 

13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia, 
London  swix  8lb 
Tel:  01-235  3050 

Monday  to  Friday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Fine  19th  and  early  20th  Century  oil  paintings  and 

watercolours 


G.  T.  RatcliffLtd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex  cm8  3HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman,  Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 
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0  rson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

r Vay,  London  nwi  tpp 
)1 -85  1163-4 
■e  estoration 

Rwley  Gallery  Ltd. 

ington  Church  Street,  London  w8  7LN 
'27  6495 

tmitig  and  restoration,  frame  repairs,  fair  cases, 
\ses,  mirrors  and  screens,  black  glass  mounts, 
too  small  for  us  and  we  like  a  challenge! 

Sabin  Ltd. 
ond  Street,  London  wi 
99  5553 

Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine  Antiquarian 
If  Son  Ltd. 

|g  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
930  7888 

Spink  London  wi 

Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South  East 
ltd  Persian  and  Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures; 
hd  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th  century 

Company 

||unt  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
499  1784/1785 

1  E.  57th  Street, 

Drk,  NY  10022,  USA 
^lish  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
^th  and  18th  centuries 

Tillman  Ltd. 

imes's  Street,  London  swi 
1-839  2500 

^lish  Furniture  of  the  18th  and  Early  19th 

I  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 

sing  in  Boardroom  and  Dining  Room  Furniture 


Johnny  Van  Haeften 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  pPD 
Tel:  01-499  1885 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Telex:  943763  Crocom  G  attn.  Earle 

Members  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A.  Large  stock 

of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 

and  Pottery 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  IQS 
Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 
throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 
specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque, 
Orientalist  and  Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3 lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 


Temple  Williams  Ltd. 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wif  iaf 
Tel:  01-629  1486 

Fine  Regency  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Valuations 

Yvonne  Willcocks  Antiques 

Chenil  Galleries,  Stand  22-25 

181  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-352  2123.  Evenings  01-789  4206 

African  Art,  Indonesian  Wayang,  General  antiques 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum 
quality 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiv  6  Qu 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  Stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 
sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 
photography 

Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

50  Redchffe  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  6494  for  appointment 
Telex:  21879  Harriet 
We  have  moved. 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new  secondhand 
and  Antiquarian  Books  on  the  history  of  science  and 
technology 


r  ^ 


TIMECRAFT 

for  everyone  involved  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
clocks  and  watches 


A  new  title  from  Brant  Wright  Asso- 
ciates, the  world's  leading  horological 
publishers.  TIMECRAFT  brings 
together  a  team  of  world  experts  to  give 
you  the  most  authoritative  monthly 
journal. 


TIMECRAFT  is  available  from  newsagents,  or  send 

£1.00 
or  $4.50  Airspeed  to: 

BRANT  WRIGHT 
ASSOCIATES  LTD., 

The  World's  Leading  Clock  and  Watch  Publishers 
P.O.  BOX  22,  ASHFORD,  KENT, 
ENGLAND 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 

VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

The  Dominion  Gallery  with  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  building  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


F.  E.  Bruno 
Kruse 

ccBacchante», 
1893  bronze 
2IV2  X  17  X 
7  inches 


Great  European  Artists 
19th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
200  Canadian  Artists 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES  IN 

CANADA'S 
LARGEST  ART  DEALER  GALLERY 

1438  SHERBROOKE  W.,  MONTREAL  H3G  1K4 
TEL  (5141  845-7471  and  845-7833 
CABLE  DOMGALLERY  MONTREAL 
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Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


Covered  box  depicting  rats  rummaging 
through  Daikoku's  bag. 


Auction:  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
May  26  &  27, 1981,  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m 


Including  a  pair  of  Sumi-e  6-panel  floor  screens  by  Kano  Tanyu, 
prints,  lacquer,  a  rare  Ming  copy  of  a  Greco/Roman  urn,  a  pair 
of  large  cloisonne  crane  candle  prickets,  Chinese  modern 
paintings,  a  collection  of  very  fine  netsuke  and  Japanese 
swords,  fittings  and  armor,  featuring  the  Jack  Paras  Collection, 
Parti. 

Inquiries  to  Boris  Benado,  Bob  Haynes  and  James  Ferrell. 

Exhibition  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  prior  to  sale. 

Illustrated  catalogue  postpaid  $12.50  ($15.00  overseas). 

Send  for  free  subscription  to  the  Butterfield  Bulletin  do  Dept.  C. 


T3 1  I      /^K"Fi  #^1  f~\ Auctioneers  &  Appraisers  Since  1865 

1   Ji  41  IV  yl  llv^lv>l  1244  Sutter  street -San  Francisco.  California  94109 '(415)  673-1362 


Courbet 


(1819-1877) 


Le  Rulsseaude 

Plaislr-Fontalne 

c.  1866 

Oil  on  canvas 

26  X  32  y4  inches 

signed  lower  left 

'G.  Courbet' 


:T,  1 

SUITE  708,  41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10022 
212/753-7171,  TELEX:  220883TAUR,  CABLE:  BARCART 

AI.KKS  I.\  lOTH  A.NI)  20TH  C  R.VR'RY  .M-XSTHK  PAI.\TI.V(iS,  DK.WVI.Nf  iS  >k  S(  ri.Fn'RI-: 
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Dieti(mary 
of  the  Belgian  painters 
born  between 
1750^875 

This  reference  book,  indispensable  to  those  interested  in  art,  collectors  and  art 
historians,  takes  the  format  of  a  thick  dictionary  (size  25  x  19  cms)  and  comprises 
the  names  of  1,750  Belgian  painters,  born  between  1750  and  1875,  each  with  a 
bibliography.  The  book  is  enhanced  by  1,150  illustrations,  including  250  in  colour. 
There  are  two  editions,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  English.  The  book  can  be 
ordered  before  15th  May  1981  at  the  pre-publication  price  of  US$195/£85.  After 
this  date,  the  price  will  be  US$230/£100. 


ORDER  FORM 

to  be  sent  to  Editions  Berko,  Sprl 


Kustlaan  163,  Le  Zoute, 
B-8300  KNOKKE-HEIST  1, 
BELGIUM. 


1  would  like  to  receive  copy  (ies)  of  the  Dictionary  of  Belgian  Painters 

in  English  at  the  pre-publication  price  of  US$195/£85  plus  postage  and  packing  US$5/£2. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  

I  transfer  the  amount  of  to  account  number 

476-512061  1-73  at  the  Kredietbank. 

Please  invoice  me  and  my  V.A.T.  number  is  

Name  

Address  

Country  

Date:  Signature  


Auction  at  Phillips 

at  867  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Fine 
Old  Master 
Paintings 

Monday,  April  27  at  7  pm 


Quiryn  Gerritsz  van  Brekelenkam  (  1620-1668), 
In  Preparation  For  The  Suitor, 
oil  on  canvas,  31  x  26  inches 


ON  VIEW.  April  24,  25,  &  26 
CATALOGUE.  $15,  SlTbymail 
INQUIRIES:  Gui  Rochat  (212)  570-4790 


iPhiffips 

FOUNDtD  IN  LONDON  MTw  1796 

FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS 


867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021 
(212)  570-4830 


Before  selling  your  fine  diamonds  and 
important  estate  jewelry  consult  Kazanjian 

Kazfinjian  Jewels 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

located  below  street  level 
Beverly  Hills,  Ca.    (213)  278-0811 
VALET  PARKING  -V  CORNER  DAYTON  &.  RODEO 

Send  for  out  complimentary  biochme  "Selling  Youi  ]eweliy" 


John  Singer 
Sargent 

Coe  Kerr  Gallery  is  compiling  q  coroiogue 
roisonne  of  rhe  oil  poinrings  ond  worercolors 
by  John  Singer  Sorgenr. 

We  would  oppreciore  ony  infomnorion  on 
pointings  held  in  public  and  private  collections. 
Confidentiality  v^ill  be  observed  at  the  owner's 
request. 

Please  telephone  Meg  Robertson  or 
Donna  Seldin  at  212-628-1340  or  write: 

CO€  K€RR  GALL€RY 

49  East  82  Street    Dept.  C     New  York  10028 
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Michael  Ayrton 

Recurring  Themes  and  Images 


exhibition  of 
sculpture 
paintings 
drawings 
reliefs 
theatre 
designs 


The  exhibition  is  organised  by 
the  Bruton  Gallery, 
representing  the  Estate  of  the 
Artist.  It  shows  for  the  first 
tinne  how  certain  themes  and 
images  recur  throughout 
Ayrton's  working  life,  and 
presents,  five  years  after  his 
early  death,  many  works 
which  have  never  been  shown 
publicly,  alongside  the  best 
known. 


Bruton  Gallery 

28  March -2  May 

National  Museum  of  Wales 

Penarth  10  May-  14  June 


Daedalus  Head 
black  ink  wash 
15'/2x9y2"  1967 


Bruton  Gallery 

Bruton  Somerset 
BA10  OAB  England 
telephone  074  981  2205 


European  sculpture  currently 
available  includes  works  by 
Ayrton,  Barlach,  Barrias, 
Bourdelle,  Buxin,  Carpeaux, 
Carrier  Belleuse,  Charpentier, 
Clesinger,  Corbet,  Dalou, 
David  d'Angers,  Daumier, 
Deloye,  Desbois,  Drury, 
Falguiere,  Flaxman,  Fremiet, 
Gargallo,  Gemito,  Gilbert, 
Maillol,  Meunier,  Picault,  Pina, 
Plazzotta,  Pomeroy,  Rodin, 
Rysbrack,  Saint  Gaudens,  Tait 
McKenzie,  Thornycroft, 
Traverse,  WIerick. 


Minotaur  Erect 
bronze,  27x7x12" 


7575 
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100  Years  of 
Carriage  Clocks 


an  exhibition 
at  Garrard, 
exclusively 

APRIL  7th  to  APRIL  16th 


You  are  invited  to  view  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  displays  of  carriage  clocks,  original  and 
modem,  ever  assembled  in  London.  Well  over  300  will  be 
on  show,  including  some  gilt  and  enamel  clocks  which  are 
without  doubt  among  the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  in 
the  country.  Most  exhibits  will  be  for  sale,  prices  ranging 
from  £100  to  £5,000. 

Of  especial  interest  will  be  a  gilt  carriage  clock  commissioned  from 
Garrard  by  Tate  &  Lyle,  noteworthy  for  its  marine  chronometer  move 
ment  and  solid  gold  dial.  Garrard  will  be  pleased  to  receive  commissions 
for  clocks  made  to  customers'  own  specifications. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  in  the  Garrard  showrooms  on  weekdays  from 
5.30  and  on  Saturday  from  9.30  to  12.30.  You  will  be  very  welcome. 


9.30  to 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO  LTD,  LONDON 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


he  Most  Beautiful  Statues 

'S  March-10  May  1981 
he  Ashmolean  Museum 
xford 

o  mark  the  publication  by  Yale 
niversity  Press  of  'Taste  and  the 
ntique:  the  Lure  of  Classical 
culpture  1500-1900'  by  Francis 
(askell  and  Nicholas  Penny,  the 
)epartment  of  Western  Art  of 
'he  Ashmolean  Museum  has 
iiounted  an  exhibition  entitled 
The  Most  Beautiful  Statues'. 
!'he  fascinating  theme  of  the 
ook,  the  admiration  for  and, 
iter,  the  positive  cult  of  the 
mtique'  statue,  from  the  excava- 
lon  of  the  Laocoon  group  in  1506 
3  its  appearance  on  a  medal 
truck  to  celebrate  the  creation  of 
he  Salle  du  Laocoon  in  the 
^ouvre,  is  a  familiar  one  but  it  has 
tever  before  been  treated  in 
xtenso.  Much  of  what  the  book 
las  to  tell  us  is  new,  as  is  a  great 
leal  of  the  information  contained 

in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
vhich  Professors  Haskell  and 
'enny  have  compiled. 
The  Ashmolean  has  limited 
unds  and  restricted  space.  The 
xhibition  has  had  to  be  confined 
o  two  galleries,  and  the  number 
»f  items  borrowed  has  had  to  be 
imited.  Fortunately  Oxford  is 
ich  in  appropriate  material. 
I arious  Departments  of  the  Ash- 
nolean  itself,  the  Christ  Church 
:ollection,  the  Bodleian  Library 
md  the  Libraries  of  Christ 
Hhurch  and  the  Department  of 
he  History  of  Art  have  been 
plundered  with  Napoleonic  arro- 
gance. National  museums  and 
orivate  collectors  have  co- 
jperated  generously.  The  result 
iS  a  gathering  together  of  paint- 
mgs,  drawings,  bronzes,  marbles, 
medals,  gems  and  printed  books 
which  we  hope  will  illustrate  the 
theme  in  such  a  way  that  the 
visitor  will  be  lured  from  exhi- 
bition to  book  and  from  book  to 
exhibition.  The  centre-piece  of 
the  larger  gallery  (the  McAlpine) 
is  a  full-scale  cast  of  the  Borghese 
Gladiator,  a  splendid  example 
surviving  from  the  sort  of  collec- 
l  tion  which  as  the  authors  point 


out  in  their  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  'art  schools  and  mu- 
seums in  recent  years  have  been 
pulverising  with  impunity'.  On 
the  wall  to  one  side  of  it  hangs 
Wright  of  Derby's  celebrated 
painting  of  the  mid- 1760s,  Three 
Persons  viewing  the  Gladiator  by 
Candlelight.  This  juxtaposition 
sets  the  exhibition  in  perspective. 
The  painting  shows  three  mature 
students,  one  of  whom  may  be 
Wright  himself,  seriously  at 
work.  The  plaster  cast  had 
become  almost  as  important  as 
the  living  model  and  for  three  or 
four  centuries  a  small  number  of 
'antique'  originals  were  treated 
with  a  reverence  they  did  not 
always  deserve.  Their  quality  was 
often  over-rated  and  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  art  was 
misunderstood.  This  scarcely 
mattered.  Their  scale,  the  vitality 
of  the  original  conception  how- 
ever much  diluted  in  later  ver- 
sions, set  an  ideal  and  ambition 
for  academies  and  art  schools, 
large  and  small,  and  for  indi- 
vidual artists,  major  and  minor, 
and  we  see  the  results  here  in 
varying  media:  Andrea  Boscoli 
drawing  the  two  Farnese  Floras 
on  one  sheet  of  paper,  Biagio 
Rebecca  copying  the  head  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  Ghisi  and 
Goltzius  engraving  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  Joseph  Nollekens 
making  a  measured  drawing  of 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  Piranesi 
romanticising  Monte  Cavallo  in 
the  Vedute  di  Roma,  Hans  Mont 
and  Francesco  Righetti  making 
bronzes  of  the  Farnese  Callypy- 
gian  Venus.  An  anonymous  en- 
graving shows  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, as  late  as  the  1820s, 
dwarfed  by  the  over  life-size  casts 
which  crowd  his  sitting-room. 

The  collector,  as  distinct  from 
the  practising  artist,  had  his  field- 
day  in  the  150  years  or  so  which 
spanned  the  life  of  the  Grand 

(Right) 

Stefano  Mademo,  1576-1636. 
The  Farnese  Hercules,  1617, 
terracotta. 

The  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 


Tour,  when,  Charles  Townley 
was  collectingmarbles  for  his  Lon- 
don house,  or  William  Weddell  for 
his  country  home  in  Yorkshire. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  is  re- 
presented by  Batoni's  splendid 
full-length  portrait  from  Holkham 
showing  Thomas  William  Coke 
standing  beside  the  marble 
Ariadne,  and  by  Thomas  Patch's 
caricature  group  from  Mr.  Brins- 
ley  Ford's  collection,  A  Gathering 
of  Dilettanti  round  the  Medici 
Venus.  Less  well-known  but  of 
great  charm  is  a  small  painting 
here  attributed  to  Jacob  Maurer, 
Connoisseurs  in  the  Study  of  C. 
Ploos  vanAmstel,  a  reminder  that 
the  British  did  not  wholly  mon- 
opolise the  eighteenth-century 
collecting  world. 

The  books  exhibited  include 
G.  B.  de  Cavalieri's  'Antiquae 
Statuae  Urbis  Romae'  of  the 
1590s    and    Frangois  Perrier's 


'Segmenta  Nobilium  Signorum 
et  Statuarem  .  .  .'of  1638.  There 
are  small  sections  of  late  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian 
medals,  and  of  eighteenth- 
century  engraved  gems  which 
reproduce  'most  famous  statues'. 

The  assemblage  should  appeal 
to  scholar  and  layman,  to  old  and 
young.  A  change  of  mood  has 
been  sensed  among  students  in 
this  country  in  the  past  decade. 
There  is  today  a  desire  to  be 
taught  'drawing'  with  some  of  the 
discipline  that  was  exercised  in 
the  past,  and  to  belong  to  a 
tradition  instead  of  breaking  out 
of  it.  One  has  even  heard  sighs  of 
regret  for  those  pulverised  plaster 
casts.  Tradition  and  discipline 
are  not  necessarily  fetters.  The 
liveliness  of  this  exhibition  should 
help  to  make  that  clear. 

Kenneth  Garlick 
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(Above)  John  Nash 

Adolf  Senff.  26  March-22  April  1981 

Virgin  and  Child,  New  Grafton  Gallery,  42  Old 

after  conservation.  Bond  Street,  London  Wl 


Nottingham  Castle  Museum. 

Resurrection 

10  April- 17  May  1981 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  very 
institutions  which  the  public  be- 
lieved cared  most  for  works  of  art, 
were  responsible  for  neglecting 
and  destroying  many  fine  pieces 
during  the  first  two-thirds  of  this 
century.  It  was  in  the  provincial 
museums  that  frames  were 
ground  together,  works  were 
stacked  either  in  damp  or  over- 
heated cellars  and  part  of  the 
British  heritage  was  lost. 

Nottingham  Castle  Museum 
has  set  out  to  remedy  this 
negligence  and  this  exhibition 
includes  many  lost  works  now 
restored  to  their  former  glory. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable 
pieces  are  John  Rogers  Herbert's 
Lear  disinheriting  Cordelia, 
1876,  John  Charles  Dollman's 
Friends  in  Adversity;  Christmas 
Day  at  the  Dreadnought  Hos- 
pital, Greenwich:  Coming  Down 
to  Dinner,  1880,  and  a  self- 
portrait  of  Siberechts. 


An  exhibition  of  some  eighty 
works  from  the  artist's  studio, 
including  oils,  watercolours  and 
drawings. 

(Below) 

John  Nash,  1893-1977. 
Summer  Landscape,  c.  1920, 
watercolour. 
10  X  12\  inches. 


Jacqui  Poncelet:  New 
Ceramics 

1  April- 16  May  1981 
Crafts  Council 
12  Waterloo  Place 
London  SWl 

Jacqui  Poncelet  is  one  of  Britain's 
major  ceramicists.  She  graduated 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Art  in 
the  early  1970s  and  has  exhibited 
her  work  worldwide. 

This  exhibition  is  her  first  since 
her  return  from  the  United  States 
on  a  Bicentennial  Fellowship. 
Most  noticeable  is  the  change  in 
her  work  from  the  perfect  bone 
china,  which  she  carved  and 
stained,  to  her  new  experiments 
with  boldly  shaped,  curvaceous 
and  sweeping  bowls  on  show  at 
this  exhibition. 


(Below) 

Round,  comma-shaped  bowl, 
Jacqui  Poncelet,  1981, 
high-fired  red  earthenware,  inlaid 
clays,  part-glazed  with  white- 
turquoise  glaze,  enamel  colours. 
Photograph:  David  Ward. » 

I  1 


1 

f 

(Above) 

Blue  and  white  vase, 
Qianlong,  c.  1736-1795. 
Height:  39  cm. 


Precious  Vessels:  2,000  years 
of  Chinese  Pottery 

Until  17  May  1981 

Merseyside  County  Museums  ' 

William  Brown  Street,  Liverpool 

L 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  to 
master  the  techniques  of  produc-  (A 
ing  high  quality  earthenware,  |« 
stoneware  and  porcelain.  As  early  P( 
as  the  Han  Dynasty,  206  bc-ad*  ^ 
221,  connoisseurs  from  Egypt  (« 
and  Turkey  were  collecting  pot- 
tery from  Far  Eastern  merchants.  D 
It  was  in  the  eighteenth  and  P 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  the  I 
British  East  India  Company  was  \ 
flourishing,  that  the  European  S 
collectors  started  buying  the  I 
decorative  wares  such  as  famille 
verte  and  famille  rose  porcelain.  ? 
The  Merseyside  museum's  ex-  i 
hibition  includes  many  fine  s 
nineteenth-century  pieces  and  a  t 
few  earlier  wares.  s 

I 
I 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  ( 
Jewellery  and  its  Influence 

Thursday  9  April  1981  i 
at  6.30  p.m..  Lecture  Theatre 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington,  London  SW7 

A  William  Morris  Society  Lec- 
ture, by  Shirley  Bury,  Deputy 
Keeper  of  Metalwork,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

Tickets  £1.50  (£1.00  to  mem-  i 
bers  of  the  Society  and  Friends  of 
Victoria  and  Albert)  from  Joan 
South,    26    Upper  Phillimore 
Gardens,  London  W8. 
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Jean-Auguste-Dominique  Ingres. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  John  Mackie, 
signed  'Ingres  a  Rome  1816', 
pencil,  17  X  16-5  cm. 

Drawing  Technique  and 
Purpose 

Until  26  April  1981 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
South  Kensington 
London  SW7 

What  strikes  the  spectator  on 
arrival  at  the  exhibition  is  the 
surprising  fact  that  nobody  has 
compiled  an  exhibition  on  this 
subject  before.  Drawings,  per- 
haps more  than  ever  before 
throughout  history,  are  appre- 
ciated now  in  their  own  right. 
This  exhibition,  beautifully  laid 
out  by  Richard  Cottingham, 
including  a  range  of  drawings 
executed  over  the  past  100  years, 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  different 
techniques  and  materials  used  for 
drawings  through  the  ages,  and 
their  uses.  Some  are  works  of  art 
in  their  own  right;  some  are 
sketches  for  master  paintings  and 
some  are  plans  for  buildings  or 
such  basic  items  as  the  under- 
ground map  of  London. 

It  shows  drawing  as  a  disci- 
pline; an  essential  aspect  of  the 


artist's  training;  either  the  nude 
or  copying  the  works  of  other 
masters;  paintings  and  sculpture. 

The  title  should  not  deter  the 
dilettante.  The  exhibition  con- 
tains an  excellent  variety  of 
drawings;  for  example,  a  very 
attractive  chalk  drawing  of  goats 
by  Gainsborough;  a  striking  head 
of  a  young  man  by  Franciabigio 
(also  chalk)  and  a  very  fine 
drawing  of  a  saint,  seated  holding 
a  book  on  her  knees  (brush  and 
ink  and  body-white  on  prepared 
paper),  by  Hugo  van  de  Goes. 

Virginia  FitzRoy 


British  Sporting  Paintings 
1700-1850 

17  January-30  June  1981 
York  City  Art  Gallery 
Exhibition  Square,  York 

Alan  Bowness,  Director  of  the 
Tate  Gallery  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sporting  pictures  at  York 
City  Art  Gallery  on  17  January. 
This  marked  the  success  of  an 
alliance  between  the  British 
Sporting  Art  Trust,  The  Tate 
and  York  City  Art  Galleries. 

Because  British  sporting  paint- 
ings had  no  home  in  public  art 
galleries  despite  their  importance 
as  part  of  our  heritage,  the  British 
Sporting  Art  Trust,  established 
in  1977,  set  out  to  remedy  this 
oversight.  Its  first  aim  was  to 
establish  a  major  national  collec- 
tion of  sporting  pictures  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  and  a  second  collec- 
tion in  a  provincial  gallery.  York 
was  chosen  for  its  long  tradition  of 
sports  as  the  second  home. 

In  1979  the  first  two  rooms  of 
sporting  pictures  were  opened  at 
the  Tate  Gallery  as  a  result  of  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Paul  Mellon. 
These  paintings  and  other  mag- 
nificent examples  of  the  British 
heritage  on  loan  from  the  Tate 
Gallery  will  be  on  show  until  June 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Durdans 
collection  will  transfer  to  York  in 
the  summer.  The  Durdans  collec- 
tion has  been  generously  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

(Below) 

George  Stubbs. 

Otho,  with  John  Larkin  Up, 

1768. 

The  Tate  Gallery;  presented  by 
Paul  Mellon  through  the 
British  Sporting  Art  Trust. 


(Above) 

Goya. 

Madmen. 

The  British  Museum,  London. 

Recent  Acquisitions  since 
1976 

Until  12  April  1981 
Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings 

The  British  Museum,  Great 
Russell  Street 

In  the  exhibition  of  acquisitions 
over  the  past  five  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Prints  and  Drawings 
shows  itself  conscious  of  areas 
which  have  previously  received 
too  little  attention.  German  Ex- 
pressionism is  now  represented 
by  a  number  of  major  prints,  chief 
among  them  Nolde's  jfunges 
Paar,  a  colour  lithograph  of  1913. 
A  large  group  of  Picasso  prints, 
especially  from  the  Vollard  Suite, 
reveals  a  surprising  gap  in  the 
collection.  The  Department's 
predilection  for  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Italian  drawings  is  rein- 
forced with  a  substantial  number 
of  new  pieces,  among  them  fine 
works  by  Mazzola-Bedoli, 
Giuseppe  Porta,  II  Volterrano 
(Baldissare  Franceschini),  and 
Francesco  Trevisani.  They  are  to 
be  very  much  congratulated  on 
the  purchase  of  a  Michelangelo 
pencil  study  for  a  figure  in  the 
lower  right  corner  of  the  Last 
Judgement ,  and  a  vigorous  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  by  Mantegna 
preparatory  to  one  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Eremitani  Church  in 
Padua.  This  last  is  of  singular 
importance  both  as  a  unique 
survival  from  Mantegna's  early 
draughtsmanship  and  as  a  relic  of 
a  great  fresco  cycle  largely 
destroyed  in  the  Second  World 
War. 

Jan  Johnson 
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(Above) 

F.  I.  Kormis. 

The  Choir,  high  relief. 

Music  and  Musicians 

18  March-18  April  1981 
Fieldborne  Galleries 
63  Queens  Grove 
London  NWS 

If  music  be  the  food  of  art,  then 
this  exhibition  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  theme  of  music  incorporates 
paintings,  drawings,  graphics  and 
sculptures  of  orchestral,  operatic, 
solo  instrumental  and  jazz  music 
and  amidst  this  harmonious 
throng  are  some  of  the  most 
promising  artists  of  today.  They 
include  the  recognisable  names  of 
Peter  Coker,  Bernard  Dunstan, 
James  Fitton,  Ruskin  Spear, 
John  Piper,  Carel  Weight  and 
others. 


Camden  Antiques  Fair 

9-12  April  1981 
Camden  Arts  Centre 
Arkwright  Road,  London  NW3 

A  successful  event  that  increases 
in  size  each  year.  All  exhibits  are 
vetted  by  a  committee  of  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 
members.  European  or  American 
furniture  must  be  pre- 1840, 
paintings,  drawings,  carpets, 
cushions  pre- 1900  and  all  other 
exhibits  pre- 1 870 .  There  will  be  a 
wide  range  of  works  on  view. 

Yugoslav  Prints 

25  February-20  April  1981 
The  Tate  Galler\' 
Millbank,  London  SWl 

Organised  by  Professor  Zoran 
Krzisnik,  the  Director  of  the 
Moderna  Galerija  in  Ljubljana, 
the  exhibition  shows  the  work  of 
eleven  leading  artists  to  reflect  the 
range  of  impressive  work  in  Yug- 
oslavia. Abstract  art  is  represen- 
ted by  Janez  Bernik,  Andrej 
Jemec  and  Vjenceslav  Richter  and 
the  Surrealist  and  Expressionist 
styles  are  found  in  the  work  of 
Boris  Jesih,  Adriana  Maraz  and 
Vladimir  Velickovic.  There  is  also 
a  selection  of  works  by  Miroslav 
Sutej  and  Mersad  Berber. 

(Eight) 

Mersad  Berber. 

Infanta  Margarita  iii,  1973, 

colour  woodcut,  92  X  60  an. 


(Above) 

Alexander  Calder. 

Un  Disque  qui  vous  embrasse, 

1972,  mobile, 

225  X  160  cm. 

Alexander  Calder 

1  April-2  May  1981 

Waddington  Galleries  ii 

34  Cork  Street,  London  Wl 

in  conjunction  with 

The  Mayor  Gallery 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  Wl 

A  sense  of  humour  is  not  in  the 
work  of  many  artists,  but, 
Alexander  Calder's  trembling 
constellations,  mobile  murals, 
stabile  mobiles  and  mobiles 
are  floating  fun  and  abstract 
precision. 

Each  mobile  is  the  work  of 
careful  engineering-a  skill  he 
learnt  whilst  studying  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  was 
later  influenced  by  Piet  Mondrian 
who  encouraged  him  to  experi- 
ment in  abstract  works. 

Alan  Davie 

31  March-25  April  1981 

Gimpel  Fils  Gallery 

30  Davies  Street,  London  Wl 

Alan  Davie's  abstract  Im- 
pressionist works  form  a  dramatic 
exhibition.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  artist  is  a  jazz  player,  and 
some  of  the  dynamism  of  that 
music  vibrates  out  of  his  works. 

(Left) 

Alan  Davie. 

Homage  to  the  Earth  Spirits, 
Number  10, 
1980,  gouache, 
60  X  84  cm. 
Gimpel  Fils  Gallery. 
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(Above) 

Saint  Agnes,  woven  in  1887 from 
a  Bume-Jones  cartoon  for 
stained  glass. 

Bright  Blossoms  and  Strange 
Birds:  Textiles  by  William 
Morris  and  Morris  & 
Company,  1861-1940 

13  March-4  May  1981 

City  of  Birmingham  Museums 

and  Art  Gallery 

Late  last  year  Birmingham  Mu- 
seums and  Art  Gallery  acquired 
the  tapestry,  The  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  summoned  to  the 
Quest.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  five  large  narrative  tapestries 
and  smaller  explanatory  panels 
designed  by  Burne-Jones  in 
1890-1  and  worked  up  by  William 
Morris  and  J.  H.  Dearie.  The 
Holy  Grail  tapestries  were  first 
woven  for  Stanmore  Hall,  near 
Uxbridge,  in  1892-5,  but  some  of 
these  are  lost  and  the  Birmingham 
tapestry  comes  from  a  repeat  of 
the  series  made  in  1898-9. 

This  acquisition  was  well- 
timed  as  Birmingham  already  had 
three  of  the  large  Holy  Grail 
tapestries.  These,  certainly  the 
finest  achievement  of  William 


Morris's  Merton  Abbey  tapestry 
workshop,  are  the  centrepiece  of 
an  exhibition  of  tapestries,  em- 
broideries, printed  and  pattern 
weave  fabrics,  machine  woven 
carpets  and  'Hammersmith'  rugs 
by  William  Morris  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Though  with  more  than 
200  catalogue  entries  this  is  the 
largest  exhibition  of  Morris  tex- 
tiles to  date,  its  approach  was  of 
necessity  selective,  and  one  area  of 
concentration  was  on  the  Merton 
Abbey  tapestries,  presenting  over 
20  covering  the  period  1879  to 
1936  with  photographs  of  others. 

The  first  of  these,  Vine  and 
Acanthus,  was  in  May  Morris's 
words  'W.  M.'s  own  piece',  woven 
between  May  and  September 
1879.  It  was  the  only  complete 
tapestry  Morris  made  himself  and 
he  spent  over  500  hours  on  it, 
turning  a  largely  theoretical 
knowledge  of  tapestry  weaving 
into  practical  experience. 

From  1881  Morris  and 
Company's  workshops  were 
moved  from  Queen  Square  to 
Merton  Abbey,  and  the  firm  now 
had  space  for  a  tapestry  work- 
shop. Its  first  piece,  Walter 
Crane's  Goose  Girl,  completed  in 
March  1883,  was  not  judged  a 
success.  The  first  of  the  latter  were 
for  the  tapestries  Flora  and 
Pomona  (Whitworth  Art  Gall- 
ery), which  were  finished  in  1885. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  the 
charming  Saint  Agnes  (private 
collection)  of  1887  from  a  Burne- 
Jones  glass  cartoon  of  1877,  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's 
Angeli  Laudantes  of  1894.  How- 
ever, the  most  successful  Merton 
Abbey  tapestry  of  all  was  the 
Adoration  made  in  1890  as  a  gift 
to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  This 
was  to  be  repeated  a  total  of  nine 
times  up  to  1906.  The  most 
spectacular,  the  Holy  Grail  tap- 
estries, which  were  also  the  first 
narrative  cycle,  followed  next. 

Morris'  death  in  1896  had  little 
immediate  effect,  as  day  to  day 
control  of  the  workshop  had  al- 
ready passed  to  John  Henry 
Dearie,  who  now  became  art 
director  and  a  partner  in  Morris 
and  Company,  and  nearly  30  large 
tapestries  and  many  smaller  ones 
were  woven  between  1896  and 
1907.  These  include  three  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,  two  taken  from  late 
Burne-Jones  oils,  Love  and  the 
Pilgrim  and  The  Pilgrim  in  the 
Garden,  and  a  third  from  a  sketch 


for  tapestry,  but  much  of  the  work 
of  this  period  consisted  of  adapta- 
tions by  Dearie  of  earlier  designs. 

By  1908  new  inspiration  was 
much  needed  and  Morris  and 
Company  commissioned  cartoons 
from  three  artists,  selected  for 
their  clarity  of  interpretation. 
One  of  these  is  Hej^ood  Sum- 
ner's The  Chace  (Hampshire 
County  Museum),  and  other 
new  work  included  tapestries 
woven  from  reconstructions  by  E. 
W.  Tristram  of  the  early 
fourteenth-century  paintings  of 
the  Westminster  Abbey  sedilla. 
The  Merton  Abbey  tapestry- 
workshop  was  closed  from  1 9 1 7  to 
1922,  but  re-opened  for  a  further 
seventeen  years,  the  most 
interesting  work  of  the  period 


being  some  vigorous  heraldic 
designs  by  MacDonald  Gill. 
After  J.  H.  Dearie  died  in  1932  a 
feeling  of  stagnation  was  replaced 
by  one  of  disintegration,  but 
Morris  and  Company's  continued 
attempts  to  produce  traditional 
high-warp  pictorial  tapestries  into 
the  1930s  is  a  by-way  of 
twentieth-century'  design  which 
deserves  perhaps  passing  atten- 
tion. 

Oliver  Fairclough 


(Below) 

Single  Angel,  adapted  by  J.  H. 
Dearie  from  Burne-Jones' s 
Angeli  Laudantes,  and  woven  in 
1904.  Harris  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  Preston. 
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THE 

NETHERLANDS 


Jan  van  Goyen-a  survey  of 
his  paintings  and  drawings  in 
Amsterdam 

12  March-12  April  1981 
Kunsthandel  K.  &  V.  Waterman 
Rokin  116,  Amsterdam 
in  conjunction  with 
Kunsthandel  Gebr.  Douwes 
Rokin  46,  Amsterdam 

These  two  galleries  have  com- 
bined their  resources  to  give  the 
public  a  unique  opportunity  to 
appreciate  the  art  of  Jan  van 
Goyen,  1596-1656,  one  of  the 
most  important  landscape  artists 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Dutch  dealers  is  emphasised  by 
this  collaboration-their  gener- 
ally cordial  relationships  with 
each  other  that  makes  the  Spiegel 
quarter,  where  all  the  major 
dealers  are  located  in  Amster- 
dam, one  of  the  most  sensational 
places  for  the  lover  of  art. 

The  retrospective  of  Jan  van 
Goyen's  work  shows  both  in 
paintings  and  drawings,  his  early 
works  until  1627,  when  he  was 
influenced  by  his  teacher  Esaias 
van  de  Velde  and  afterwards  the 
crystallisation  of  his  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape from  1633  onwards. 


(Below) 

Renaissance  enamel  necklace  set 
with  emeralds,  pearls  and  rock 
crystal,  1580,  Europe. 
Premsela  and  Hamburger, 
Rokin  120,  Amsterdam. 


(Above) 

A  gold  and  enamel  verge  watch, 
the  case  signed  'Les  Freres 
Haut'. 

Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay. 

Sale  of  Watches,  Clocks  and 
Table  Clocks 

2  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  2  April  1981 
Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay 
Rokin  102  1012  KZ  Amsterdam 

All  pieces  in  the  sale  come  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  L. 
Boon-van  Kol,  Eindhoven. 

(Left) 

Johan  Barthold  Jongkind. 
Soleil  Couchant. 
Sold  at  Christie's  Amsterdam 
20  October  1981  for  £4,500. 

Christie's 

57  Cornelius  Schuystraat 
Amsterdam 

In  Autumn  1981  Christie's  will 
be  widening  their  range  of  sales 
in  a  new  saleroom  sited  in  the 
former  home  of  the  Maritime 
Museum. 

(Left) 

Jan  van  Goyen 

View  at  Nymegen,  1633, 

94  X  156  cm. 

Kunsthandel  K&V  Waterman. 
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Breda  Antiques  Fair 

iO-20  April  1981 
Congress  Hall,  Breda 
The  Netherlands 

April  sees  the  fifteenth  Breda  Fair 
which  has  attracted  56  exhibitors. 
It  is  an  exciting  and  major  event 
in  the  Netherlands  and  all  ex- 
hibits are  carefully  vetted  by  a 
committee.  All  exhibits  must  pre- 
kiate  1830  with  the  exception  of 
Art  Deco  and  Art  Nouveau.  Each 
year  the  Fair  has  been  based  on  a 
itheme  and  this  year  it  is 
tobacco-it  is  hoped  that  this 
special  exhibition  and  the  varied 
works  on  view  will  attract  greater 
crowds  of  collectors  and  con- 
noisseurs. 


1:  English  Newcastle  glasses, 
with  Dutch  engravings,  c.  1750 
Frides  Lameris,  Amsterdam. 

2:  Pair  of  woodcarved  horses, 
Spanish  School,  c.  1800. 
Height:  49  cm. 
Collection  Burton. 
Fijnaut  Oude  Kunst  BV.. 
Amsterdam. 

3:  Famille  rose  plate,  Yung 
Cheng,  c.  1730. 

Marc  Michot,  Bruges,  Belgium. 

4:  Lucas  van  Leyden,  1494-1553. 
Saint  Catherine,  etching 
Hollstein  125,  112  x  76  cm. 
Collection  of  the  Prince  of 
Liechtenstein. 

Arthur  en  Tineke  van  Soest, 
Bergen,  .\h. 

5:  Jacob  van  Strij,  1756-1815 
Landscape  with  a  river  and  cows, 
signed,  60  x  89  cm. 
Kunsthandel  A.  H.  Bies, 
Eindhoven. 
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compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 


UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


Gods,  Saints  &  Heroes 
Dutch  Painting  in  the 
Age  of  Rembrandt 

Until  19  April  1981 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 
18  May- 19  July  1981 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 

This  is  an  exceptionally  im- 
portant exhibition  organised  by 
the  National  Galler\'  of  Art, 
Washington,  for  our  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  Dutch  art . 
It  is  very  much  the  product  of 
modern  academic  minds.  More 
than  half  the  dozen  contributors, 
all  fine  scholars,  have  previously 
made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  iconography  of 
Dutch  art,  and  the  most  lasting 
effect  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
largely  in  this  vein.  But  to  an  eye 
attuned  to  Dutch  taste  (passing 
over  quaint  characters  like  van 
den  Eeckhout's  Scipio,  perhaps 
the  most  plebian  Roman  ever 
depicted  as  magnanimous),  there 
will  be  the  memory  of  many 
transports  of  aesthetic  joy.  Even 
those  who  have  never  been  to 
Diest  knew,  on  faith,  that  Ter 
Brugghen's  Annunciation  was 
profoundly  beautiful.  But  who 
knew,  even  after  a  visit  to 
Warsaw,  that  Carel  Fabritius' 
early  Raising  of  Lazarus  was  this 
good?  No  one  in  quite  some  time, 
since  it  was  cleaned  for  the 
exhibition.  Six  outstanding  and 
well-chosen  Rembrandts  re- 
present him,  rightly,  as  the 
greatest  history  painter  of  his 
time.  And  a  former  'Rembrandt', 
the  brilliantly  colourful  Feast  of 
Esther  from  Raleigh,  finally 
comes  out  of  the  closet  as  a  major 
work  by  Lievens  when  barely 

(Pight) 

Hendrick  Goltzius,  1558-1617. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  1614. 
114  X  191  cm. 
Bayerische 

Staatsgemaldesammlungen, 
on  loan  to  Munich  Alte 
Pinakothek. 


twenty  years  old.  More  surpris- 
ing, because  more  neglected,  was 
the  quality  sometimes  attained  by 
later  artists  like  Lairesse  and  van 
der  Werff.  Finally,  of  all  the 
others  worthy  of  special  mention 
here  (Goltzius,  Bloemaert, 
Moreelse,  Vermeer),  the  two  very 
large  works  of  Caesar  van 
Everdingen  were  a  revelation. 
His  Duke  Willem  n  Granting 
Privileges  is  a  Veronese  from 
Alkmaar,  and  his  Jupiter  and 
Callisto  is  one  of  the  sexiest 
pictures  of  the  century. 

The  catalogue  consists  of 
four  introductory  essays,  seven 
shorter  essays  introducing  sec- 
tions of  the  exhibition,  88  entries, 
and  a  long,  if  incomplete  biblio- 
graphy. Scholars  will  welcome  all 
this,  but  does  the  average  visitor? 
Even  the  most  avid  amateurs  may 
find  twenty  pages  rather  than 
twenty  dollars  worth  of  informa- 
tion adequate  at  an  exhibition, 
and  it  is  certainly  more,  not  less 
condescending  to  offer  no  booklet 
or  pamphlet  (in  Washington ;  De- 


(Right) 

Hendrick  Ter  Brugghen, 
1588?-1629 

The  Annunciation,  1629, 
216.5  X  176.5  cm. 
Stedelijk  Museum, 
Diset,  Belgium. 

troit  has  prepared  a  guide)  in 
addition  to  these  307  pages.  Their 
title,  nonetheless,  is  a  bit  of 
bombast  that,  like  'The  Search 
for  Alexander'  (in  which  some 
Macedonian  marginalia  are  dis- 
covered) appeals  expressly  to  the 
popular  imagination,  and  mis- 
leads it.  According  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  three  museums,  the 
authors  'overcame  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  general  obscur- 
ity of  the  theme'  (page  9).  The 
authors  achieved  this,  one  might 
add,  by  addressing  themselves  to 
the  clear  concept  of  'Dutch 
History  Painting',  that  is,  reli- 
gious, mythological,  allegorical 
and  historical  subjects,  in  most 
cases  conceived  with  a  keen  eye  to 
their  ethical  significance. 

The  concept  is  clear,  but  com- 
plex. Proposed  a  few  years  ago  by 
Dewey  Mosby  of  The  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  it  is  admirably 
articulated  by  Albert  Blankert  in 
the  General  Introduction.  There 
is  no  space  here  to  review  suf- 
ficiently the  essays  on  religious 
subjects  (C.  Tiimpel),  mythology 
(E.  J.  Sluijter),  and  history  paint- 
ing in  public  buildings  and 
princely  palaces  (B.  Brennink- 


r 


meyer-de  Rooij),  except  to  saj 
that  they  excel  in  ideas,  informa 
tion  and  references,  and  two  o 
them  are  well  written.  The  elevei 
essays  altogether  form  a  remedia 
text  that  is  pointedly  compared  tr 
the  slight  discussion  of  Slive  aiu 
Rosenberg,  and  slighting  descrip- 
tion of  history  painting  by  Willem' 
Martin  as  'one  of  the  most  painfull 
apsects'  of  Dutch  art  (page  16). 
The  exhibition  demonstrates  that 
critics    of    the    past  (before 
Thore-Biirger  in  1858)  and  of  the 
future   would  not  agree  with 
Martin's  view. 

Of  the  many  insights  gained 
from  the  catalogue,  one  of  the 
most  revealing  is  the  sympathetic 
relationship  that  may  be  discer- 
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painter  and  art  historian 
Campo  Weyerman  recor- 
Carel  de  Moor's  report  'that 
this  Adriaen  Brouwer  painted  a 


little  history-piece  consisting  of 
the  portraits  of  Jan  David  de 
Heem,  Jan  Kossiers,  and  his  own 
portrait,  the  gentlemen  sitting 
down  to  smoke  and  drink  a  glass 
of  beer'.  The  Smokers  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  would  be 
precisely  the  kind  of  picture,  were 
it  not  a  personal  gesture,  that  was 
'intended  to  convey  a  didactic 
admonition'  (page  26,  referring  to 
two  gruesome  works  in  the 
exhibition).  The  point  is  not  that 
genre  paintings  were  as  much 
'histories'  as  the  pictures  seen 
here.  They  were  not.  But  they 
addressed  the  same  or  similar 
values,  revealed  like  habits  of 
mind,  and  further,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  conforming  easily  to 
Calvin's  command  that  'one  does 
not  paint  and  does  not  represent 
anything  except  that  seen  by  one's 
own  eyes'  (page  46).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  different  view  of 
Dutch  painting  that  is  offered  by 
the  present  exhibition,  but  an 
expanded  view  of  Dutch  art  as  we 
already  know  it  in  part  through 
other  recent  exhibitions  (Tot 
Lering  en  Vermaak  in  Amster- 
dam, 1976,  and  Die  Sprache  der 
Bilder  in  Braunschweig,  1978). 


This  considerable  achievement 
owes  much  to  Arthur  Wheelock  at 
the  National  Gallery,  whose 
tireless  efforts  were  better  reflec- 
ted in  the  installation  than  in  the 
catalogue's  extensive  errata  (not 
his).  Sluijter  cites  some  eighteen 
authors  that  were  somehow  over- 
looked in  the  bibliography,  and  a 
key  date  ('the  appearance  after' 
1550,  not  1590,  on  page  55) 
would  have  been  corrected  had 
the  Editors  Office  provided 
proofs.  The  black  and  white 
plates  are  poor.  All  the  more 
reason  to  see  the  exhibition,  for 
the  paintings  make  a  lasting 
impression,  and  will  return  to 
places  far  afield. 

Walter  A  Uedtke 


(Below) 

Caesar  van  Everdingen, 

c.  1617-1678. 

Duke  Willem  ii  Granting 

Priviliges  to  the  High  Office 

of  the  Dike-reeve  of  Rijnland 

in  1255, 1655, 

218  X  212  cm. 

Hoogheemraadschap 

van  Rijnland,  Leiden. 
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(Above) 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 
Library  of  Congress. 

America's  First  Ladies 

31  January-1  March  1981 

Farmmgton; 

21  March-19  April  1981 

Des  Moines; 

27  June-26  July  1981 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

In  the  fervour  and  frenzy  of  this 
year's  presidential  elections  in 
America  this  exhibition  will  be 
attracting  considerable  attention. 
The  President  and  his  family 
have  always  been  the  focus  of 
public  attention  and  the  First 
Lady  in  particular  has  influenced 
political  developments  and  the 
spheres  of  fashion  and  etiquette. 

Louise  Durbin  has  organised 
this  touring  exhibition  of  all 
America's  past  First  Ladies, 
together  with  details  about  their 
influence  and  some  of  their  idio- 
syncrasies. The  First  Ladies' 
images  are  set  out  in  order  of 
presidential  administration 
together  with  photographs  of 
inaugural  gowns  from  the  Smith- 
sonian's 'First  Ladies  Hall'. 
Through  the  images  of  the 
women  there  is  a  reflection  of  the 
socio-historical  position  of 
women  in  American  society. 


New  Sculpture  by  Peter 
Aldridge 

8-25  April  1981 
Steuben  Glass, 
Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street 
New  York  10022 

Peter  Aldridge  believes  that  glass 
has  than  elusive  and  magical 
quality.  His  abstract  sculptures 
are  concerned  with  expressing  the 
options  and  illusions  of  space, 
showing  the  static  and  flowing 
features  of  glass.  Aldridge  is 
fascinated  by  precise  numerical 
systems  of  using  glass  to  reflect 
and  illuminate  his  sculptures. 
The  titles  of  his  works  mirror  his 
concern  with  harmony,  time  and 
numbers:  Function  of  Eleven, 
Harmonic  Trail  3.3.3,  Passage: 
An  Interval  of  time  and  Passage: 
Moment  of  Illumination. 

Aldridge  was  born  in  England 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  and  has  exhibited 
work  at  the  College  and  the  Corn- 
ing Museum  of  Glass,  New  York. 

(Below) 
Peter  Aldridge. 

Passage:  Alternative  Realities. 
Height:  I  PA  inches; 
Width:  26  inches. 
Steuben  Glass,  New  York. 


European  Drawings 
1375-1825 

19  February-3  May  1981 
The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
29  East  36th  Street 
New  York  10016 

This  exhibition  spans  450  years 
and  includes  125  of  the  finest 
drawings  from  The  Morgan 
Library.  There  are  works  fsom  all 
the  major  schools  of  European 
draughtsmanship  with  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Italian, 
French  and  Northern  Schools. 
The  treasures  from  the  Italian 
School  include  Sandro  Botti- 
celli's Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Michelangelo's  four  studies  of 
David  Slaying  Goliath.  A 
fourteenth-century  French  box- 
wood sketchbook  and  Antoine 
Watteau's  three  chalk  drawings, 
amongst  which  is  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  are  but  a  small  part  of  this 
magnificent  exhibition. 


(Above) 

jfean-Antoine  Watteau. 
Two  studies  of  a  little  girl. 
European  Drawings  1375-1825. 

Miniature  Furniture  Auction 

11-12  April  1981 
Auctions  by  Theriault 
Universal  City  Sheraton  Hotel 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Auctions  by  Theriault  is  the 
United  States  only  specialist 
solely  in  the  auction  of  fine 
antique  dolls.  The  April  sale  will 
consist  of  French  and  German 
nineteenth-century  miniature 
furniture. 

Textile,  Doll  and  Toy  Sale 

9  April  1981 
Christie's  East 
219  East  67th  Street 
New  York  10021 

A  two  session  sale  which  in- 
cludes: German  and  French 
bisque  and  china  dolls  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies; cloth,  early  papier  mache 
and  composition  character  dolls; 
German  and  American  key- 
wound  tin-plate  and  cast  iron  toys 
and  games  and  textiles  such  as 
early  designer  dresses,  fans  and 
American  coverlets. 

Eleventh  National  Assembly 
for  Embroiderers 

24-30  April  1981 
Sponsored  by  the  Valentine 
Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Coinciding  with  lectures  by  ex- 
perts in  the  needlework  field  will 
be  a  display  of  contemporary 
embroidery 
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(Right) 

George  Hoyningen-Huene . 
Mr.  Eloui  Bey,  Fashion  Suzy, 
Vogue  1933. 
Horst. 


artists  such  as  Henry  Aiken,  J.  F. 
Herring,  Heywood  and  Hardy. 


Robert  Smithson:  Sculpture 

8  Febmary-22  March  1981 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis; 
10  April-14June  1981 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Chicago; 

14  August-25  September  1981 

Robert  Smithson  was  a  pioneer  of 
environmental  sculpture  who 
died  tragically  in  1973  in  an 
aeroplane  crash  whilst  surveying 
his  last  work  Amarillo  Ramp. 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  his  work  to  tour  the 
United  States;  the  exhibition 
traces  the  evolution  in  his  style 
through  more  than  60  sculptures, 
drawings  and  collages  produced 
between  1960  and  1973  and  was 
organised  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

By  the  time  of  his  death 
Smithson  had  gained  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  leader  of 
earth-art  and  an  inspiration  in  the 
field  of  land  reclamation,  con- 
servation and  art. 

(Below) 

Robert   Smithson.    The  Spiral 
Jetty,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
1970.  Length:  1500 feet; 
Width:  15  feet. 


Eye  for  Elegance: 

The  Photography  of  George 

Hoyningen-Huene 

5  April- 17  May  1981 

Walker  Art  Centre,  Minneapolis; 

8  October-8  November  1981 

Elegance  is  difficult  to  define; 
it  means  taste,  style  and 
beauty-qualities  that  have  been 
appropriately  associated  with  the 
photography  of  George  Hoynin- 
gen-Huene during  this  century. 

This  exhibition  includes  his 
work  during  the  early  years  with 
Paris  Vogue,  where  he  worked 
with  Edward  Steichen,  which  is  a 
tribute  to  his  unrivalled  eye  for 
elegance,  precision  and  clarity.  75 
of  his  fashion  photographs  will  be 
on  view. 
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II 


compiled  by  Anna-Met  Chadwick 
and  Lynne  Thornton 


FRANCE 
&  GERMANY 


Portraits  of  French  Society 
1715-1778 

Until  November  1981 
Musee  d'Art  et  d'Essai 
Palais  de  Tokyo 
13  avenue  du  President  Wilson 
75116  Paris 

This  exhibition,  organised  by  the 
Louvre,  shows  how  different  sec- 
tions of  French  Society  were 
represented  in  paintings  and 
sculpture.  Although  the  accepted 
principles  ruling  the  art  of  por- 
trait painting  were  psychology, 
resemblance  and  choice  of 
accessories  surrounding  the 
model,  many  of  the  effigies 
remained  stereotyped.  Most  not- 
able were  those  of  the  Royal 
family  and  members  of  the  Court, 
often  represented  in  allegorical 
scenes,  and  clerics  and  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  impressive 
in  their  official  robes.  Actors  were 
depicted  in  their  most  famous 
roles  or  in  allegories  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  Portraits  of  writers, 
scientists,  and  scholars,  and  art- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  fash- 

(Below) 

Van  Loo.  Louis  XV, 
Palace  of  Versailles. 


Traite  du  Croup  by  Double,  one 
of  the  great  nineteenth-century 
doctors,  Paris,  1811. 
Exhibited  at  the  Cannes 
Biennale  by  Fleury  &  Pinault. 

ionable  world,  except  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  symbols  of  their 
profession.  It  is  only  a  few  self- 
portraits,  the  busts  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  and  portraits  of 
children,  which  show  sincerity, 
insight  and  character. 

International  Biennale  of 
Antique  Dealers  in  Cannes 

11-22  April  1981 

This  third  Biennale  in  Cannes  is 
organised  by  the  Syndicat  Nat- 
ional de  Antiquaires,  who  will  be 
maintaining  the  same  high  stan- 
dards as  in  their  renowned  Paris 
Biennale.  Half  of  the  dealers  are 
Parisians,  others  come  from  the 
Rhone-Alpes  and  Provence  Cote 
d'Azur,  with  several  Belgian 
participants.  The  paintings  and 
antiques  will  be  on  show  around 
the  Palm  Beach  swimming  pool 
from  12  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  The 
eighteen  francs  includes  the  cata- 
logue; although  too  expensive  for 
many  people  to  buy  easily,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  illuminate  the  up- 
market antique  dealer's  profes- 
sion and  explain  the  difference 
between  this  kind  of  Biennale  and 
the  many  Fairs  and  Salons  which 
have  mainly  bric-d-brac. 


(Pight) 

Amedeo  Modigliani 

Portrait   of   Leopold  Survage, 

1918. 

Musee  de  I'Atheneum,  Helsinki 


Amedeo  Modigliani 

26  March-28  June  1981 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville 
de  Paris,  11  avenue  du  President 
Wilson,  75116  Paris. 

Moise  Kisling,  Henri  Laurens, 
Leopold  Survage,  Paul  Guil- 
laume.  Max  Jacob,  Leopold 
Zborowski,  Jeanne  Hebuterne, 
Lunia  Czechowska  ...  all  the 
habitues  of  Montparnasse  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920  are  evoked 
in  this  important  Modigliani 
retrospective. 

Drawings,  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, many  borrowed  from 
foreign  private  and  public  collec- 
tions, are  backed  by  a  vast 
documentation  and  a  scientific 
section,  organised  by  the 
Louvre's  Laboratory,  on  the 
problems  of  authentification. 

This  is  the  second  recent 
exhibition  of  this  famous'School 
of  Paris  artist,  so  misunderstood 
during  his  lifetime.  Modigliani 
had  great  compassion  for  his 
subjects  and  this  pervades  his 
pictures  of  the  poor  and  emac- 
iated. The  Musee  Saint-Georges 
in  Liege  showed  64  of  his  works 
between  October  and  December 
last  year. 

(Below) 

Naval  officer's  desk  in  Cuban 
mahogany,  c.  1835-1840. 
Exhibited  at  the  Cannes 
Biennale  by  Sudit. 


Fourth  International  Antique 
and  Art  Exhibition,  Essen 

13-18  November  1981 


Essen  is  the  centre  of  the  Rhine 
Ruhr  region,  Europe's  greatesf 
conurbation  area.  It  has  becom« 
an  increasingly  important  centn 
for  art  and  antique  dealers  witi 
marked  rises  in  attendance  at  this 
annual  event.  One  of  the  majoi 
reasons  is  the  attraction  fo: 
foreign  dealers  who  profit,  ofter 
to  the  dismay  of  their  Germar 
colleagues,  from  their  usualljl 
substantially  lower  price  level  anc 
from  the  difference  in  exchange 
rates. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  thit 
multinational  art  fair  and  tc 
interest  an  international  public 
the  organisers  are  starting  this 
year,  in  co-operation  with  The 
Connoisseur,  a  world-wide  invita^ 
tion  to  prominent  dealers. 

Information  and  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the :  Mess£ 
Essen,  Norbertstrasse  56,  D-430C' 
Essen  1,  West  Germany. 
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ressing-table  by  Pierre  Chareau, 
gskin  and  metal, 
hotograph:  Jean-Philippe 
-)mme. 

juvre  des  Antiquaires. 


n^en  Furniture  becomes 
culpture:  1930 

March-5  June  1981 
e  Louvre  des  Antiquaires 
place  du  Palais  Royal 
15001  Paris 


baa 


1,-1  ^' 


xotic  woods,  tortoiseshell,  sha- 
reen,  ivory,  lacquer  .  .  .  nothing 
ut  the  most  costly  materials  and 
ighest  quality  craftmanship 
'ere  good  enough  for  the  elegant 
nd  luxurious  Art  Deco  furniture 
reated  by  famous  French  artists- 
ecorators,  Ruhlmann,  Clement- 
ousseau,  Siie,  Mare,  and  Leleu. 
it  the  same  time,  architects  and 
esigners  such  as  Chareau, 
—  Pallet- Stevens,  Printz,  Le  Cor- 
usier,  Perriand,  Herbst,  Adnet, 
'ere  searching  for  simplicity  of 
Drms  allied  with  sobriety  of 
laterials,  steel,  aluminium, 
;ather,  palmwood.  Their  furni- 
are,  functional  and  rational,  was 
hosen  to  harmonise  with  the  new 
ustere  interiors.  This  exhibition 
a  Paris's  largest  antiques  hyper- 
market presents  representative 
/orks  of  these  Traditionalists  and 
lodernists. 

\Right) 

Jans  Hartung. 
Jntitled,  79^7, 
}4.3  X  57.5  cm. 
instmuseum  Basel; 
rift  of  Dr.  Charles  Leuthardt. 


The  Collection  of  Dr.  Charles 
Leuthardt 

21  March-3  May  1981 
Kunstmuseum  Basel,  Saint 
Albangrabem  16,  CH  4010 
Basel,  Switzerland 
The  collection  includes  major 
works  by  Surrealists  and  later 
Cubists.  The  prints  and  drawings 
come  from  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Charles  Leuthardt. 

Hans  Hartung  is  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  abs- 
tract art  and  his  influence  on 
young  European  painters  has 
been  dramatic. 


Christopher  Dresser-a 
Victorian  Designer 

13  Februar>'-20  April  1981 

Kunstgewerbemuseum  Cologne 

Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 

Eigelsteintorburg 

5000  Cologne,  West  Germany 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  outside 
England  of  the  work  of  Chris- 
topher Dresser,  the  father  of 
Industrial  Design.  He  was  dis- 
covered in  1937  by  Sir  Nikolaus 
Pevsner  and  his  designs,  par- 
ticularly in  metal-work,  have 
earned  him  a  place  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  in  the  history 
of  modern  design. 

For  sale:  Watches  and 
Jewellery  in  Aachen 

25  April  1981 

Crott  &  Schmelzer,  Pontstrasse 
21,  5100  Aachen,  West  Germany 

The  sale  includes  200  clocks  and 
watches,  from  the  seventeenth  to 
the  twentieth  century,  and  100 
pieces  of  jewellery,  from  a  similar 
period.  Particularly  interesting 
are  the  complex  watches  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century. 


(Left) 

Repeater  gold  watch  with  eternal 
calendar,  made  by  Patek 
Philippe,  to  be  sold  on  25  April  by 
Crott  &  Schmelzer  of  Aachen . 


E  CONNOISSEUR  April  1981 
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compiled  by  Nigel  Cameron 


Auction  in  Hong  Kong 

13  April  1981 

Tang  Room,  Hotel  Furama  Inter 
Continental,  Hong  Kong. 

European  Fine  Arts  Limited 
claims  to  be  introducing  a  totally 
new  concept  to  the  antiques  trade 
in  the  form  of  auctions  conducted 
by  a  consortium  of  dealers,  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  directors, 
Messrs.  C.  M.  G.  F.  van  der  Ven 
and  E.  F.  J.  Stender.  They  have 
elected  to  tempt  fate  twice  by 
launching  the  first  of  what  they 
plan  as  a  series  of  worldwide 
auctions  of  assorted  European 
objets  d'art  in  Hong  Kong; 
thereby  also  being  the  first 
auctioneers  from  the  Continent  to 
experiment  with  a  Hong  Kong 
auction  exclusively  offering  occi- 
dental decorative  arts. 

The  200  items  reflect  a  very 
broad  sampling,  though  almost 
half  of  the  offers  are  watches  and 
clocks.  This  is  to  be  expected 
given  the  participation  of  Mr. 
Stender,  who  is  a  renowned, 
fifth-generation  Dutch  watch- 
maker and  expert  adviser  to  the 
Dutch  Court,  and  who  has  co- 
authored  four  major  books  in  the 
field  of  antique  clocks.  Over 
twenty  clocks  are  included,  virtu- 
ally all  of  them  carry  signatures 
(including  a  Thomas  Tompion 
bracket  clock)  and  they  cover  a 


HONG  KONG 


(Left) 

Louis  xv-xvi  marquetry  gueridon 
toith  two  shelves,  upper  shelf 
decorated  with  Sevres  plaque 
marked  with  crossed  'l'^  and 
letter  '\'  for  year  1766,  with  three 
dot  mark  for  Jean  Baptiste 
Tandart  Aine .  Lower  shelf 
decorated  with  beads  of  ebony, 
signed  'r.v.l.c./pie', 
(Roger  Vandercruse-jfure  Maitre 
Ebeniste). 

European  Fine  Arts. 

span  of  about  200  years  from  the 
oldest  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  to  works  manufactured  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  are  virtually  no  con- 
cessions to  the  so-called  'Asian 
taste'  in  the  watches  and  clocks 
collection,  which  contains  only  a 
single  eighteenth-century  Japa 
nese  temple  clock,  a  single  musical 
bird  cage  clock  by  Jaquet-Droz  of 
Geneva,  well  known  as  suppliers 
to  the  China  market,  and  several 
English  watches  made  for  the 
Turkish  market. 

Eighteenth-century  French 
furniture  of  the  Bourbon  era  and 
associated  fixtures  in  ormolu 
mounts  comprise  a  major  share  of 
the  auction  offerings,  almost  30  in 
all.  They  and  assorted  gold 
boxes-some  twenty  of  which  are 
offered  in  this  auction-are  the 
personal  joys  of  EFA  director  van 
der    Ven,    founder   and  Vice 


President  of  Holland's  annual 
Maastricht  Antique  fair. 

The  fixtures  collection  offers 
some  chance  for  Hong  Kong's 
legendary  preference  for  por- 
celain to  surface,  and  should 
further  provide  a  plumb  guide  to 
determine  if  that  preference  runs 
to  cross-channel  creative  pollina- 
tion with  its  offer  of  a  pair  of  green 
monochrome  Chinese  porcelain 
vases  mounted  in  Louis  xvi-style 
ormolu.  While  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  Asian  influence  in  that 
offer,  items  in  Sevres  pgrcelain 
-plaques  and  vases  and  even  a 
signed  Vandercruse  dit  Lacroix 
marquetry  gueridon,  kilns  and 
ateliers,  and  the  single  fantasy 
temple  briileparfum  which  boasts 
both  Meissen  and  Sevres  por- 
celain decoration,  are  bonded  to 
the  Orient  more  by  dint  of 
historical  association  than  by  any 
visible  design  or  materials 
criterion.  Worth  special  notice  is 
a  Chinese  lacquer  and  Louis  xv 
ormolu-mounted  encrier  set  with 
a  tray  and  three  covered  cups. 

There  are  charming  cassolettes 
and  candelabra  and  a  rare  pair  of 
bronze  Duquesnoy  cupids 
(seventeenth      century)  atop 


(Left) 

Swiss  gilt  bronze  musical 
birdcage  clock,  Geneva  by  Pierr. 
Jaquet-Droz,  unsigned. 
European  Fine  Arts. 

eighteenth-century  ormol 
stands.  But  pride  of  place  in  th 
section  falls  to  the  eight  pieces  ( 
furniture:  Louis  xv-xvi  (trai 
sition)  table  en  chiffoniere  signe 
P.  Roussel;  pair  of  transitio 
hanging  corner  etageres;  th 
marquetry  gueridon  signed  'r.i 
v.c'  already  mentioned  (Vai 
dercruse's  cipher)  and  anoth( 
commode  by  him;  a  Louis  x\ 
bonheur  du  jour  signed  by  Dau 
riche;  an  important  early  Lou 
XV  kingwood  commode  signed  b 
Migeon;  and  finally  a  Frenc 
kingwood  writing  table  wit 
serpentine  top  and  an  unusu 
writing  desk  of  rosewood  venee 
over  oak. 

Outstanding  among  a  sma 
offering  of  mostly  Georgian  silve 
platters  and  other  service  ware 
(including  a  set  of  21  George  ii 
silver  plates)  and  several  work 
from  Amsterdam  smiths  in  th 
Bourbon  styles  is  a  sterling  silve 
Monteith  bowl  made  by  Johi 
Leach  of  London  in  1700.  It  is 
wine-glass  cooler  in  bowl  form 
Glasses  were  suspended  by  thei 
feet  from  its  notched  rim. 

An  important  necklace  of  ros« 
diamonds  set  in  silver  is  on  offe 
It  was  made  in  Amsterdam 
1785  and  is  considered  excep 
tional  in  that  its  antique  gems  cai 
be  dated  from  its  design  am 
marks  of  workmanship.  There 
also  an  assortment  of  Art  Decc 
jewellery,  with  several  signec 
creations  from  Tiffany  and  Car 
tier,  mostly  comprised 
brooches,  bracelets  and  rings. 

Eight   glasses   of  Newcastle 
origin  with  Dutch  engravings  an 
on  offer  and  an  assorted  miscel 
lany  that  in  itself  would  make 
catalogue;  things  as  disparate 
an  inkwell  in  the  form  of  a  tapir, 
cricket  cage  in  ormolu,  a  cannon 
in  semi-precious  stone  and  a  pan 
of  bronze  cupids. 

Local  arrangements  for  the 
European  Fine  Arts  auction  were 
made  by  Andamans  East  Inter 
national  Limited. 

Fred  S.  Armentrout 

(Left) 

Chinese  lacquer  and  Louis  xv 
ormolu  mounted  encrier. 
European  Fine  Arts. 
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Ink 


rhe  Pearl  River  in  the 
iJineteenth  Century 

3  February- 12  April  1981 
long  Kong  Museum  of  Art 
:ity  Hall 


njphose  not  familiar  with  the  China 
oast  and  its  turbulent  history 
eces  rom  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
tn  0  the  early  twentieth  centuries, 
sip  nay  initially  wonder  where  the 
earl  River  is  and  what  should 
nake  it  the  subject  of  an  impor- 
ant  exhibition.  The  Pearl  River 
vas  and  is  the  gateway  to  Canton, 
;self  the  greatest  city  of  southern 
]hina  and  for  long  the  sole  port 
pen  to  the  West.  Up  the  Pearl 
nd  through  Canton  the  West 
ried   to   trade   with  ordinary 
nerchandise  before  finally  find- 
ng    that    illicit    smuggling  of 
•pium,    using   the    river  and 
le  !i;anton  as  base,  was  by  far  the 
nost  lucrative  trade.  On  this  the 
nifiortunes  of  great  companies,  were 
ounded,  and  on  this  the  British 
J  ought   two   totally  unjustified 
Dpium  Wars-which  they  won. 
It  was  to  the  river  and  to 
anton,  before  the  annexation  of 
(ikj^ong  Kong  in  1841,  that  great 
hips  and  mostly  small-minded 
nerchants  of  the  eighteenth  and 
lineteenth      centuries  came, 
ogether  with  missionaries  (who 
icted     as     translators,  often 
01  ;nough,  for  the  opium-pushers), 
pd  later  even  tourists  with  years 
o  spare  and  money  to  spend. 

Hence,  too,  the  discovered 
fieed  for  depiction  of  what  was 
hen  one  of  the  most  exotic  places 
,n  the  world,  of  its  landscape,  its 
3e(  people,  their  houses  and  ships 
ind  manners  and  clothing. 

The  Hong  Kong  Museum  of 
A.rt  has-after  the  collection  in 
3alem,  Massachussetts  (the 
American  terminus  of  the  licit 
and  illicit  trading  of  those 
days)-the  best  gathering  in  the 
world  of  pictures  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  period,  its  topo- 
jgraphy,  and  the  protagonists. 

Early  mariners  counted  in  their 
midst  quite  a  number  of  good 
draughtsmen  and  some  passable 
amateur  watercolourists  in  the 
jgjmanner  of  those  days.  So  from 

(Bight) 

Murdoch  Bruce. 
View  of  the  Heights  above 
Guangzhou, 
mid-nineteenth  century, 
sketch  in  ink. 
23.5  X  37.5  cm. 


almost  the  beginnings  m  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  exists 
a  wide  documentation.  In  these 
sometimes  fanciful  drawings  and 
paintings,  full  of  misunderstood 
detail  of  very  strange  sights,  the 
Chinese  themselves  soon  saw  the 
opportunities  presented  for  trade. 
Thus  was  born  the  first  of  the 
China  Schools  of  painting  which 
sought  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
appetite  for  depictions  of  far 
scenes  which  a  curious  Western 
public  passionately  evinced,  and 
the  tiny  output  of  the  mariners 
and  their  passengers. 

The  exoticism  of  those  early 
works,  and  even  of  later  ones, 
resides  only  partly  in  the  content. 
Much  of  it  stems  from  Chinese 
attempts  to  use  what  they  con- 
ceived as  Western  optical  per- 
spective.  Quite  soon,  Chinese 


Canton  painters,  and  later  those 
in  Hong  Kong,  were  adding  body 
colour  to  their  normal  inks  to 
form  a  sort  of  gouache  which  was 
probably  used  initially  to  mimic 
Western  results  in  oils.  Later,  oil 
itself  appears  mostly  in  styles 
copied  from  eighteenth-century 
painters  of  England  and  Europe. 

The  present  exhibition  con- 
fines itself  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  viewable  exhibi- 
tion full  of  interest,  including 
many  items  from  the  more 
ancient  Portuguese  territory  of 
Macau  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  most  accomplished  oil 
painter  (and  draughtsman  too)  is 
of  course  George  Chinnery  who 
arrived  in  Macau  in  1825  and  died 
there  in  1852.  His  influence  on 
both  Chinese  painters  in  the 
region,  and  on  visiting  Western 


(Left) 

Thomas  Kriiger. 
Trees  in  Haze,  1976, 
41  X  50  cm. 

artists  and  amateurs,  was  pro- 
found. The  Museum  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  good  collection  of  his 
work,  and  the  possibility  of 
borrowing  from  one  of  the 
greatest  collections  (in  the  Hong- 
kong &  Shanghai  Bank). 

Watercolour  Landscapes  by 
Thomas  Kriiger 

8  April-30  April  1981 

Art  East- Art  West,  with  the 

Goethe  Instititute 

Thomas  Kriiger  was  born  in  1918 
and  admits  to  having  had  his  'eyes 
opened'  by  Kokoschka  in  Salz- 
burg. The  statement  is  puzzling 
since  there  seems  to  be  little  of 
what  makes  Kokoschka  tick  in  the 
work  of  Kriiger.  He  certainly 
paints  with  an  immediacy,  a  well 
related  palette,  a  spontaneity 
allied  to  technical  skill  that  is 
delightful.  His  subjects  range 
from  landscapes  to  nudes,  but 
this  collection  of  60  works  con- 
fines itself  to  the  former. 

The  world  of  Kriiger  is  one  of 
diffused  calm,  as  though  some 
quietist  philosopher  from  another 
age  had  put  down  what  he  saw 
without  much  care  to  indicate 
more  than  its  major  forms.  This  is 
in  part  the  result  of  the  flatness  of 
his  washes,  the  diffusion  of  all 
detail,  and  the  velvety  softness  of 
colour.  An  accomplished  and 
interesting  decorative  artist. 
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The  Hong  Kong  Album 

23  Januar>- 14  April  1981 
Hong  Kong  Museum  of  History 

For  those  who  found  the  Pearl 
River  paintings  worthwhile,  one 
more  exhibition  complements 
them.  The  Hong  Kong  Album  is 
just  what  it  says-a  selection  from 
the  very  large  holdings  of  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth-century 
photographs  taken  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  camera  arrived  in 
South  China  in  the  1860s,  in  time 
to  catch  glimpses  of  a  civilisation, 
a  Chinese  way  of  life,  that  was 
even  then  rapidly  altering,  but 


which  had  not  yet  quite  gone. 

The  exhibition  has  its  serious 
and  its  lighter  sides.  It  is  now  far 
enough  away  in  time  for  us  to 
giggle  a  bit  at  the  Western  persis- 
tence in  Hong  Kong's  heat  and 
humidity  in  wearing  garments  of 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  propri- 
ety reaching  in  many  a  layer  from 
throat  to  ankle.  The  celluloid 
collar  and  the  Norfolk  jacket  are 
as  much  in  evidence  as  the  bustle 
and  the  lace  ruffles,  the  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves,  and  the  tightly- 
bound  waist.  It  was  Lord  Macart- 
ney, on  a  visit  to  China  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  who  remarked 


(Left) 

Chinese  family  in  a  private 
garden, 
Hong  Kong, 
c.  1890. 

on  the  Chinese  custom  of  binding 
women's  feet,  but  in  an  aside 
wondered  how  it  was  that  some 
ladies  of  his  own  time,  so  tightly 
bound  at  the  waist,  did  not 
actually  snap  in  two. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing 
photographs  are  those  of  Chinese 
about  their  daily  work,  and  indeed 
at  play.  The  rarity  of  women  in 
public  places  is  one  aspect  that 
strikes  at  once,  and  those  we  see 
are  mostly  of  the  lower  classes,  or 
of  the  highest,  specially  posed  in 
gardens.  One  extraordinary 
photograph  shows  a  huge  crowd 
of  Chinese  men  watching  a  perfor- 
mance of  Cantonese  opera  under  a 
matshed  roof-an  early  'candid' 
that  miraculously  fixes  the  look 
and  demeanour  of  a  Chinese 
audience  so  long  ago. 

The  other  aspect  is  that  of 
British  colonial  architecture  in  the 
considerable  fineness  and  beauty 
of  its  apogee  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries 
when  the  buildings  regarded  as 
standard  for  both  home  and  for 
commercial  and  public  use 
reached  in  Hong  Kong  at  least, 
their  finest  hour.  The  exhibition 
is  all  the  more  timely  since  one  of 
the  last  of  those  structures  so  well 
adapted  to  climate  and 
elegance-the  old  Hong  Kong 
Club  (built  1899)-is  about  to  be 
demolished. 

One  fascinating  portrait  is  of  a 
street  hawker  whose  capabilities, 
defined  on  a  board  behind  his 
stall,  include  the  cure  of  virtually 
every  affliction  man  is  (and  was) 
heir  to-from  bullet  wounds  and 
baldness  to  dysentry  and  venereal 
disease. 


1 


(Above) 
Lazlo  Ipansky. 
Cain. 

Lazlo  Ipansky:  Bronzes 

9  April- 19  April  1981 
Asia  Gallery 

Ipansky  was  born  in  Budapest  in 
1919,  and  in  his  native  land  as  a 
government-sponsored  artist  ex- 
ecuted many  public  works.  In  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  he 
escaped  to  Austria  and  thence 
went  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  States  his  name  means 
first  his  miniature  porcelain  fig- 
ures which  are  cloying  in  their 
smooth  sentimentality.  But  his 
bronzes  are  of  a  strangely  dif- 
ferent quality. 

As  a  modeller  he  is  expression- 
ist, rather  in  the  manner  (but 
without  the  empathy)  of  Epstein. 
Overall,  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of 
inner  unease-perhaps  more  with 
himself  and  his  work  than  with  the 
world  outside. 


(Left) 

Lazlo  Ipansky. 
The  Swimmer. 
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ro.  The  courtesan  Hanazuma  standing  over  her  shinzo. 
^rint,  sold  for  £2400  in  October  1980.  highlights  the 
med  by  Beardsley  to  Japanese  print-artists, 
graph:  Sotheby's,  London. 


The  geographical  centre  of  interest  in  Japanese 
prints  shifted  fromFrance  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  America  in  the  1930s  and  only  later  to 
Japan  itself.  Today,  although  Japanese  prints  are  almost 
universally  appreciated,  being  the  easiest  Japanese 
art-form  for  Westerners  to  understand,  the  UnitedStates 
has  developed  over  the  last  ten  years  into  a  huge  market 
second  only  to  that  of  Japan  itself. 

Ignoring  the  relatively  few  prints  on  the  market  that 
predate  1765  when  full  colour  became  widely  available 
for  the  first  time,  the  field  may  be  divided  into  three 
representative  categories  each  of  which  has  risen 
strongly  in  price.  Firstly,  the  late  eighteenth-century 
masters  Harunobu  and  Utamaro,  secondly  the  nineteenth- 
century  masters  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  and  thirdly  the 
nineteenth-century  'hack'  Kunisada. 

The  most  important  sales  of  the  1970s  were  those  held  in 
1974/5  of  the  'second'  collection  of  Henri  Vever  whose 
first  was  sold  in  1920  and  ultimately  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Tokyo  National  Museum' s  collection .  Together  with 
some  other  sales  in  these  years,  prices  for  the  prints  of 
the  first  group  -  Harunobu  and  Utamaro  -  ranged  from  £40  to 
£1100 ,  while  over  a  number  of  sales  in  the  1979/80  period 
the  price-range  was  £80-£3400  . 

Prices  for  the  second  category  -  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige 
-  mostly  ranged  between  £12  and  £480  during  the  first 
period  and  between  £90  and £8000  during  the  second.  In  the 
third  category  Kunisada  was  remarkably  prolific,  having 
produced  possibly  10,000  different  images,  and  his  work 
is  very  uneven.  Comparisons  are  therefore  difficult  but 
on  average  prices  have  risen  from  about  £20  in  1974/5  to 
£90  in  1979  and  £120  in  1981.  Although  collectors  are 
scathing  about  the  vast  quantity  of  Kunisada '  s  hackwork 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  produced  very  fine 
images  before  1844  when  the  dam  burst  and  he  began  to  sign 
his  work  with  another  name.  This  early  output  is  recog- 
nised by  the  more  discerning  collectors  although  it  is 
still  far  less  expensive  than  the  best  work  of  other 
masters . 

The  historical  background  to  Japanese  print-making  is 
most  relevant  to  the  status  of  Japanese  prints  as  works  of 
art .  The  Ukiyo-e  or  '  transient  world'  School  of  artists 
which  included  the  most  familiar  names  has  as  its  purpose 
to  record  and  perhaps  advertise  or  celebrate  people  and 
places  of  interest .  The  subject-matter  consisted  of  such 
people  as  wrestlers,  courtesans  and  actors  and  views  of 
tea-houses,  mountains  and  rivers.  Their  role  was  a 
mixture  of  pin-up,  poster  and  postcard;  they  were 
intended  for  the  masses  and  ignored  as  plebeian  art  by 
educated  Japanese .  Just  as  old  newspapers  in  the  UK  were 
used  to  wrap  fish  and  chips,  the  Japanese  used  prints  to 
wrap  porcelain  sent  for  sale  to  Europe,  and  only  in  this 
way  did  they  come  to  the  notice  of  Western  collectors. 

The  size  of  edition  of  most  Japanese  prints  is  a  mystery 
in  the  majority  of  cases  although  a  figure  of  400  or  so  is 
probably  a  reasonable  guess .  But  if  a  print  sold  well  the 
publisher  would  go  back  to  the  printer  and  run  of  f  another 
hundred  or  thousand  or  whatever  was  required.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  popular  images  would  have  sold  in  the  tens  of 
thousands.  So  it  is  that  a  very  fine  and  early  impression 
before  the  blocks  were  too  worn  commands  a  great  premium 
and  this  of  course  is  a  quite  separate  factor  in  the 
valuation  of  condition. 
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continued 

The  following  for  Japanese  prints  is  now  so  great  there 
is  a  danger  that  really  indifferent  material  will  be 
dragged  up  in  price,  if  this  has  not  already  happened, 
even  faster  than  the  really  outstanding  works.  How 
durable  and  how  realistic  in  an  overall  art-historical 
context  is  the  revaluation  of  Japanese  prints  anyway? 
Even  today  the  East  remains  exceedingly  mysterious  to 
the  majority  of  people  in  the  West.  Yet  in  a  curious  way 
the  whole  oeuvre  of  the  Japanese  print-makers,  much  of 
which  was  intended  to  depict  scenes  of  everyday  life 
(akin  to  European  narrative  painting)  and  which 
therefore  might  have  been  expected  to  dispel  some  part  of 
the  mystery  for  foreigners,  actually  manage  to  remain 
quite  alien .  It  may  be  that  the  encapsulation  of  mystery 
is  precisely  what  appeals  to  the  Western  collector . 

The  most  admired  aspects  of  Japanese  prints  include  the 
harmony  of  composition  and  colour,  brilliant  evocations 
of  mist,  rain  and  snow,  vigour,  serenity  and  much  else 
besides.  But  placed  alongside  some  European  art  of  the 
period  the  unnatural  postures  of  the  figures,  at  first 


Hiroshige  II.  The  Bridge  of  the  Brocade  Sash,  from  the  series 
One  Hundred  Views  of  the  Provinces .  This  is  a  masterpiece  by  the 
pupil  ofAndo  Hiroshige  who  according  to  custom  effaced  his  own 
identi  ty  by  taking  the  name  Hiroshige  II. 
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compelling,  finally  seem  to  restrict  their  powe;j 
communication.  The  stereotype  figures  of  women  o 
include  stylised  features  that  rob  the  face  of  any  t 
of  specific  feeling.  The  flowering  of  the  Ukiyo-e  Sc 
under  Moronobu  in  the  seventeenth  century  coincided'! 
the  first  successes  of  the  Kabuki  theatre  in  Edo  (Tok; 
The  masked  actors  of  the  Kabuki  andNo  theatres  surelj 
the  standard  for  the  representation  of  stereotype 
not  expressionless  people. 

To  the  Western  eye  it  invariably  comes  as  a  surp 
after  reading  in  a  caption  that  a  celebrated  be 
or  courtesan  and  her  servant  are  depicted  that  i 
ladies  are  of  identical  dough-like  mien,  free  of 
perceptible  characteristic,  their  puffy  bone, 
little  hands  issuing  from  voluminous  robes  but  sa; 
nothing. 

It  is  of  course  absurd  in  many  ways  to  compare 
accomplishments  of  two  such  different  cultures, 
relevance  of  the  consideration  here  is  that  buyers  i 
to  know  whether  the  massive  support  for  Japanese  pri 
in  the  West  is  a  short-lived  flirtation  with  a  part  of 
exotic  culture  of  the  Orient  or  whether  they  deserve 
rank  in  art  history  that  their  market  valuation  now  se 
to  claim.  The  inscrutability  of  the  Japanese  is  noil. 
new;  the  subordination  and  even  suppression  of 
dividuality  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  society  tc 
tends  to  raise  uneasy  feelings  in  the  Western  mind  am 
is  therefore  surprising  that  the  appearance  of  t 
characteristic  in  Japanese  art  should  be  so  war 
received. 

With  prices  at  this  level  dealers  are  being  forcec 
trade  down  into  the  less  spectacular  material.  But  r 
caution  is  needed  at  the  low  end.  At  the  London  sales  m 
of  the  poor  quality  work  is  lotted  up  five  or  more  pri 
together  and  these  are  bought  by  Continental,  mai 
German,  dealers.  The  market  in  Germany  is  for  the  m 
part  not  very  discriminating  and  dealers  will  be  abl« 
sell  these  prints  individually  for  high  prices 
Japanese  have  all  the  poor  quality  prints  they  need 
home  and  therefore  do  not  come  to  London  or  New  York 
those  .  They  were  regular  visitors  to  both  London  and 
York  to  bid  for  the  finest  items  a  year  ago  but  have 
been  seen  so  much  recently. 

Dealers  are  finding  the  market  patchy  at  the  momei 
Prints  in  the  topprice  range,  £3000  and  upwards,  are  Vf 
scarce  but  easy  to  sell  if  you  can  get  hold  of  them, 
middle  price-range  of  £500  to  £3000  seems  to  be  wh 
there  is  a  strong  two-way  business  at  present.  In 
lower  range  prices  have  risen  relatively  faster 
included  some  real  surprises.   The  late  nineteen 
century  work  of  Yoshitoshi    for   example  which 
retailing  at  £15  in  London  four  years  ago  is  now  all 
rage  in  New  York  where  it  sells  at  $400  to  $800  .  Opinic 
differ  on  the  good  sense  of  these  revaluations ;  some  ft 
it  to  be  a  bubble  that  must  burst  before  long,  others  t 
many  more  artists  will  move  up  into  line  . 

The  Japanese  print  market  has  to  be  complicated,  fc 
apart  from  the  usual  determinants  of  value ,  most  arti 
were   uneven,    the  great  Hokusai   for  example  havi 
produced  some  fairly  drab  work  and  some  later  and  unt 
recently  neglected  masters  some  very  good  pieces, 
that  the  auction  houses  are  straining  for  volume,  mc 
and  more  mediocre  work  is  being  offered.  This  is 
market  where  a  good  eye  counts  for  a  lot . 
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MAPS  OP  AMERICA 


lius.  'America  ' .  In  perfect  condition  this  map  has  risen 
ilue  from  £120  to  £900  in  ten  years.  Photograph:  Map 
ector  Publications . 


1525  edition  of  the  first  separate  printed  map  devoted  to 
Americas  which  originally  appeared  in  the  1513 
iseemuller  Strassburg  edition  of  'Ptolemy' .  A 
ticularly  sought  after  map  in  the  usually  strong  American 
<et.  Photograph :  Map  Collector  Publications . 


It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  map-collectors  has 
at  least  doubled  over  the  last  tenyears.  Prices  have 
generally  outperformed  inflation  by  a  comfortable 
margin.  But  the  market  for  British  maps  is  now 
flagging  to  say  the  least,  that  for  Iranian  maps  col- 
lapsed with  the  late  Shah's  regime,  the  dull  sectors 
remain  dull  and  the  more  buoyant  have  moved  on  to  a 
plateau . 

Whereas  a  year  ago  American  dealers  were  buying 
strongly  in  London  to  cater  for  a  new  wave  of  American 
investors  at  home ,  fewer  have  been  seen  so  far  this  year . 
Since  the  number  of  map-dealers  has  also  grown  consider- 
ably to  cater  for  the  new  and  growing  generation  of 
collectors  it  is  at  first  surprising  that  prices  are  not 
moving  forwards. 

However  map-collectors  are  a  fastidious  crowd  and  they 
have  been  most  reluctant  to  lay  out  money  in  mid- 
recession  on  anything  but  the  best  and  rarest  specimens . 
Torn,  folded  or  otherwise  damaged  maps  have  become 
harder  to  sell  than  last  autumn. 

Dealers  have  always  been  glad  to  break  up  damaged  or 
incomplete  atlases,  particularly  the  later  ones  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  for  the  good  reason 
that  they  can  make  more  money  selling  the  maps  individu- 
ally. Some  had  qualms  about  doing  so  at  all ,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
atlases.  However,  now  that  the  price  of  a  complete  atlas 
has  soared  away  beyond  the  reach  of  most  collectors  and  so 
has  become  far  more  difficult  to  sell,  the  incentive  to 
break  grows  stronger . 

Some  dealers  point  out ,  without  perhaps  expecting  to  be 
taken  all  that  seriously,  that  maps  were  published 
individually  for  150  years  before  anyone  thought  of 
binding  them  together  into  an  atlas .  All  the  breakers  are 
doing,  so  the  'argument'  runs,  is  putting  them  back  into 
their  original  state. 

When  dealers  flip  through  an  atlas  with  a  view  to  making 
an  offer,  they  tot  up  the  sums  they  expect  to  realise  for 
each  map.  The  widely  diverging  prices  reflect  not  only 
the  states  of  the  economies  but  also  the  levels  of  demand 
for  each  of  the  various  countries . 

Maps  of  America  from  the  great  European  atlases  are 
invariably  the  most  desirable  and  expensive.  The  map  of 
America  from  an  Ortelius  atlas  in  perfect  condition  is 
now  commanding  £900  .  Japan  comes  next  at  around  £600  .  The 
four  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  range  from  £250  to  £600. 
Scandinavia,  SwitzerlandandGermany  too  have  tradition- 


PRICE-MOVEMENTS  FOR  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  MAPS  OF  AMERICA 


Publisher 

1970 

1975 

1979 

1981 

1.  Ortelius 

£120 

£370 

£700 

£900 

2.  Blaeu 

£150 

£350 

£900 

£900 

3.  Mercator 

£120 

£350 

£700 

£1000 

4.  Speed 

5.  Munster 

£90 
£75 

£180 
£175 

£600 
£450 

£780 
£750 

Prices  given  are  for  maps  in  per  feet  condition  at  retail  in  the  UK. 
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MAPS  OF  AMERICA 

continued 

ally  been  good  sellers,  but  way  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap  come  Italy,  Spain  and  France . 

France,  in  particular,  has  always  been  a  hopelessly 
sluggish  market  for  maps .  It  may  be  that  the  wish  or  need 
to  own  a  mapof  one '  s  own  country  is  strongest  amongpeople 
who  feel  their  national  roots  to  be  less  well  establish- 
ed. Certainly  the  disinterest  shown  by  the  French  in  the 
maps  of  France,  given  their  hubristic  nationalism,  is 
only  to  be  expected.  For  the  opposite  reason,  namely  a 
sense  of  national  insecurity,  Jews  from  all  over  the 
world  provide  constant  support  for  the  market  in  maps  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

As  the  table  shows,  European  maps  of  America  have 
proved  a  satisfactory  investment  to  date ,  although  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  trade  that  prices  have  now 
peaked.  These  classic  maps  may  well  remain  the  market 
leaders  of  the  American  sector  in  price  terms,  not  only 
thanks  to  their  decorative  value  but  also  for  their 
romantic  appeal  of  being  based  originally  on  the 
accounts  of  explorers  rather  than  on  the  scientifically 
based  surveys  of  the  later  American  maps . 

The  more  inaccurate  and  fanciful  a  map  may  be  the  more 
appealing  it  can  be  for  certain  collectors.  A  particu- 
larly exotic  example  is  the  1540  Miinster  map  of  the  New 
World  showing  regions  inhabited  by  giants  and  cannibals , 
the  area  now  known  as  Brazil  featuring  a  vignette  of  a 
human  leg  about  to  be  roasted . 

Most  of  the  early  maps  of  America  were  published  for 
actual  use.  As  a  result  only  a  few  have  survived;  those 
that  have  tend  to  be  in  poor  condition  and  expensive  even 
then.  But  investors  have  been  turning  their  attention  to 
some  of  the  later  American  material . 

Prices  for  maps  from  the  1776  'Jeffries  Atlas  of 
America'  range  from  £750  and  £600  for  those  of  New  England 
and  Virginia  for  example  down  to  £100  orbelow  for  the  less 
interesting  territories.  These  too  have  moved  up 
steadily  and  now  seem  fully  valued  by  comparison  with 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  maps . 

One  rather  neglected  minor  field  that  is  now  being  more 
seriously  collected  is  that  of  nineteenth-century  town 
views  and  panoramas.  Around  1800  the  fashion  for  these 
began  to  develop  as  the  immigrant  printers  from  Holland 
and  Germany  put  their  skills  to  use . 

Apart  from  those  depicting  existing  towns,  there  are 
those  that  incorporate  hotels,  opera  houses  and  other 
imposing  buildings  which  never  in  the  end  got  built. 
Prices  for  most  of  these  are  still  in  the  £15  to  £25  range ; 
they  have  underperformed  the  market  as  a  whole  and  now 
look  distinctly  undervalued. 

The  future  long-term  growth  for  fine  quality  maps  of 
America  is  hardly  in  doubt .  The  pace  of  growth  of  the  last 
few  years  has  slackened  and  there  is  now  abuyer '  s  market . 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  maps  of  America  are  not  rare;  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rare  in  perfect  and  near- 
perfect  condition. 

To  command  top  prices  there  should  be  no  tears,  folds, 
creases  or  restoration  and  colouring  should  be  fresh. 
Some  collectors  prefer  the  colouring  to  have  been  done  at 
the  time  of  publication  although  later  and  even  present- 
day  colouring,  if  properly  done ,  is  quite  acceptable  to 
most .  The  outlook  for  maps  meeting  these  requirements  is 
promising  indeed. 


iti 


Sir  George  Clausen.  Old  Essex  in  November ,  undated  but  probi 
c.  1920.  Clausen  '  s  later  landscapes,  painted  as  the  sun  was 
breaking  through  the  mist  in  the  early  morning,  are  current 
underrated.  This  painting  sold  for  £630  inMay  1974. 
Photograph:  Christie ' s,  London. 
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In  the  aftermath  of  the  Clausen  exhibition  at 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London,  last  year,  it 
clear  that  the  expected  boost  to  prices  for  his  w 
has  taken  place,  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
few  paintings  and  watercolours  that  have  changed  ha'  it 
since  the  exhibition  at  about  30  per  cent . 

No-one  would  dispute  that  most  of  the  leading  Brit 
painters  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twenti 
centuries  have  been  neglected,  at  least  as  measurec 
exhibitions,  literary  activity  and  market  prices, 
point  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  this  treatmeni 
justified.  Sotheby's  tried  to  raise  the  status  of 
generation  of  painters  by  christening  their  Novero 
1980  sale  British  Impressionist  and  Post-Impression 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Watercolours.  The  name 
regarded  not  only  as  pretentious  but  misleading  in  t 
it  was  used  as  a  fig-leaf  for  a  good  deal  of  Victorian  ; 
which,  presumably,  it  was  hoped  would  be  flattered  by 
company  it  was  allowed  to  keep.  In  any  case  the  dev 
seems  to  have  worked  and  prices  were  in  general  un 
pectedly  high. 

Just  how  neglected  these  artists  were  was  highligh 
by  Sir  John  Rothenstein ' s  admission  that  during 
entire  26  years  of  office  at  the  Tate  Gallery  he  never 
foot  inside  The  Fine  Art  Society,  which  for  over  100  ye 
has  been  handling  the  work  of  Clausen  and  his  circle 
the  grounds  that  they  were  selling  unfashional 
artists . 

Auction  prices  for  25  of  Clausen's  paintings 
betweeen  1971  and  1977  ranged  from  £100  to  £17( 
Although £16, 000  was  paid  for  an  exceptional  work  in  1 
prices  for  his  more  important  paintings  are  still  in 
low  to  middle  thousands .  The  market  for  Clausen  has  b 
principally    the    English-speaking    world  exclud 
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SIR  GEORGE  CLAUSEN 


icawhichhas  so  farshownonlyamildinterest.  On  the 
inent ,  even  experienced  dealers  are  quite  likely  to 
you  a  blank  stare  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
ously  Clausen  is  not  a  great  figure  in  the  context  of 
dpainting.  Part  of  the  reasonmustbe  that  formost  of 
life  he  was  being  influenced  by  contemporary  al- 
gh  better-known  artists .  Although  by  any  standards  a 
essful  artist  in  his  lifetime  he  never  achieved  the 
rating  in  the  art  market  enjoyed  by  his  contem- 
ries  Whistler  and  Sargent  (  far  too  high  as  it  now 
s  out)  whose  American  connections  helped  them 
and  colossal  prices . 

'  trouble  '  with  Clausen  is  that  he  was  so  influenced 
ae  artists  he  admired  and  this  is  so  apparent  in  much 
is  work  that  he  was  regarded  by  some  critics  as  an 
ator  .  One  described  the  rustic  scenes  by  the  members 
le  New  English  Art  Club  in  the  1880s  as  '  rechauffes  of 
et '  s  peasants '  .  In  Clausen '  s  case  a  little  of  the  mud 
ainly  sticks ,  but  again  it  is  an  unfair  charge  for  his 
tments  invariably  brought  some  new  insight  to  these 
ects.  This  remained  true  for  Clausen  whether  he  was 
g  influenced  by  Millet,  Bastien-Lepage,  Tissot, 
t,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  or  Fantin-Latour .  Judged  by 
et  prices  his  most  admired  works  are  those  of  the 
s  when  he  was  in  his  Bastien-Lepage  period  and  when 
work  was  still  tinged  with  a  sentimentality  that  for 
critics  in  those  days  was  almost  a  requirement, 
isen  had  found  the  camera  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
oh  book  and  produced  several  compositions  where  the 
ographic  realism  is  particularly  apparent . 

is  difficult  to  identify  precisely  why  Clausen 
ined  such  a  minor  figure  in  European  painting.  He  was 
eat  practitioner  of  the  art  but  perhaps  his  paintings 
k  the  passion  that  might  have  lifted  them  into  the  top 
Along  with  many  other  outstanding  British  painters 
lis  day  he  had  the  deadly  indifference  of  the  British 
lie  to  thank  in  part  for  the  back  seat  he  was  doomed  to 
e.  Had  Clausen  been  born  a  Frenchman  and  lived  in 
:nce  the  story  would  have  been  very  different . 
/  the  time  Clausen  evolved  his  own  style  in  the  1920s  he 
already  a  comparatively  old  man.  His  lectures  as 
fessor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
ween  1904  and  1906  had  been  received  with  great 
husiasm  and  published  soon  after.  His  skill  was 
digious  and  for  this  he  was  respected  and  even 
,ired.  But  already  in  1889  Clausen  had  questioned  the 
idity  of  the  route  he  was  taking.  He  doubted  whether 
eral  truth  was  the  highest  truth.  'For  realism'  he 
te  '  as  an  end  in  art  leads  nowhere '  . 

m  the  1920s  he  took  to  getting  up  very  early  and 
nting  landscapes  at  sunrise  as  the  sun  was  breaking 
ough  the  mist.  In  these  paintings  the  figures  are 
en  less  prominence  and  in  this  way  the  'difficult' 
ige  of  the  toiling  peasant  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
idscape.  The  treatment  in  these  later  works  is  looser 
it  has  been  suggested  Clausen's  failing  eyesight 
f-ced  the  style  upon  him.  Surprisingly,  these  land- 
ipes  are  valued  by  the  market  lower  thanhis  early  work, 
I  it  should  not  be  long  be  fore  these  mature  Clausens  are 
valued.  Some  verge  on  the  sentimental  but  the  starker 
3nes  are  among  his  best  work  and  should  be  rated  as  high 
the  lesser  French  Impressionists . 

'he  sequence  of  events  in  the  art  market  today  is 
Llowing  closely   the  actual   changes   in  taste  in 


painting  that  took  place  in  the  field  100  years  ago.  Just 
as  the  great  revival  of  interest  and  the  revaluation  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  and  other  important  Victorian  painters 
that  occurred  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  has  abated,  so  the 
neglected  artists  that  took  their  place  in  the  1880s  and 
1890s  are  now  moving  into  the  limelight . 

An  exhibition  at  The  Fine  Art  Society  in  1969  helped  to 
set  the  ball  rolling.  It  included  seven  Clausen  water- 
colours  offered  at  prices  ranging  f  rom£85  to£385  with  an 
average  of  £180  .  There  were  eight  oils  ranging  from  £165 
to  £500  with  an  average  of  £300  . 

The  price  history  of  one  important  Clausen  tells  some- 
thing of  the  capricious  changes  in  the  taste  for  dif- 
ferent artists.  Allotment  Gardens  was  painted  in  1899, 
sold  at  Christie '  s  in  1922  for  350  guineas,  again  in  1937 
for  35  guineas,  yet  again  in  1978  for  £3000  and  is  now  on 
offer  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  which  recognises  its  good 
fortune  in  having  bought  a  great  Clausen  very  cheaply, 
for £25, 000. 

Apart  from  Clausen  there  are  a  number  of  other  artists  of 
the  so-called  British  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  periods  whose  best  works  are  regarded  as 
likely  to  move  a  longway  further  up  the  market ,  among  them 
Herbert  La  Thangue ,  Frank Brangwyn,  Lucien  Pissaro ,  Fred 
Hall,  Robert  Bevan,  Philip  Wilson  Steer  and  Theodore 
Roussel . 

Sir  George  Clausen,  Self-portrait ,  1903.  Prices  for  the  better 
works  by  Clausen  and  contemporaries  have  a  long  way  to  catch  up. 
Photograph:  The  Fine  Arts  Society ,  London. 
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FRENCH  POSTERS 


The  major  reawakening  of  interest  in  posters  over 
the  last  five  years  owes  much  to  their  powerful  yet 
uncomplicated  appeal.  At  their  first  appearance 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century  their  purpose 
was  to  create  an  instant  impact  and  this  characteristic 
is  stilll  a  strong  selling  point  among  American  dealers 
who  refer  to  the  'wall-power '  of  a  poster . 

But  although  their  purpose  was  always  commercial  -  that 
is  to  persuade  the  viewer  to  buy  the  product,  whether  it 
was  cigarette  papers  or  dinner  with  a  floorshow  -  and  they 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  ephemeral,  they  had 
their  admirers  in  the  early  days  who  took  the  trouble  to 
sneak  out  at  night  with  wet  sponges,  peel  off  the  posters 
and  carry  them  away.  At  the  same  time,  to  save  these 
enthusiasts  the  trouble  and  of  course  to  make  money  out  of 
them,  a  series  began  be  published  called  Maitres  de 
I'Affiche  which  reprinted  many  of  the  best  posters  in  a 
smaller  format  in  editions  of  about  500.  These  prints, 
for  they  cannot  be  described  as  true  posters,  are 
frequently  on  offer  today  but  usually  command  only  5-10 
per  cent  ofthepriceofthe  originals . 

Although  several  good  publications  dealing  with  pos- 
ters appeared  in  the  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies 
the  market  only  began  to  take  off  in  1975.  The  four  big 
names  that  had  always  dominated  the  market  -  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Cheret,  Steinlen  and  Mucha  -  were  confirmed  as 
price  leaders,  although  the  world  record  price  is 
temporarily  heldby  aposter  by  Toussaint .  This  was  set  in 
1980  in  New  York  where  the  scene  at  Sotheby '  s  verged  on 


Alphonse  Mucha  produced  several  thousand  posters.  The  best 
images  command  very  high  prices-£4200  was  paid  for  this  in  I  sc 
November  1980-but  there  are  doubts  about  allegedly  vast 
stocks  still  remaining  in  France . 
Photograph :  Christie ' s,  London. 


hysteria  as  the  hammer  fell  at  $72 , 000  .  Such  a  scene 
never  occurred  at  an  auction  before  and  needs  s 
explanation.  '  i 

The  growth  in  the  poster  market  in  New  York  has  been  s' 
that  the  list  of  dealers  now  occupies  a  full  page' 
'  Yellow  Pages '  .  The  take-off  is  fundamentally  to  do  w 
this  art- form  being  non-elitist  in  the  sense  that  it  i 
originally  directed  at  the  public  at  large.  TI 
democratic  appeal  makes  posters  easy  to  identify  w: 
and  to  talk  about;  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  posters! 
conversation-starters.  As  with  the  print  market  in  • 
United  States  many  buyers  actually  feel  safer  w: 
multiple  art.  To  buy  a  unique  work  of  art,  particula) 
contemporary,  requires  a  greater  degree  of  seJ 
confidence  than  to  buy  a  poster  or  print ,  the  ownership 
which  actually  makes  the  buyer  a  member  of  a  group . 

The  well-documented  influence  of  Japanese  prii 
makers  on  French  poster  artists  provides  a  natuT 
reason  for  the  Japanese  to  take  a  position  in  the  posi 
market .  They  were  very  active  buyers  from  1976  to  1978t 
have  been  seen  less  often  at  auctions  since  .  The  Japane 
also  have  a  romantic  attachment  to  Paris  of  the  turn  of  t 
century  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  upsi 
potential  for  the  poster  market  depends  on  the  extent 
Japanese  buying. 

The  poster  field  is  very  large  and  ranges  from  pieo 
more  or  less  universally  regarded  as  fine  art  to  the  ve 
dullest  hackwork.  Moreover  many  artists  produced  ve 
uneven  work  -  Toussaint ,  whose  Le  Sillon  holds  the  wor 
record,  did  some  very  indifferent  work  which  sold  f 
$500  and  below  at  the  same  auction.  The  recent  Germ! 
publication  'Das  Friihe  Plakart'  which  lists  and  illui 
trates  many  thousands  of  posters  by  all  the  best-kno' 
and  most  of  the  obscure  poster  artists  is  certain 
become  the  'Bible'  for  poster  dealers  and  collecto]( 


Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec .  Divan  Japonais  .  The  Japanese  hav 
been  keen  buyers  of  Lautrec  posters  which  often  show  a  strongl 
Japanese  influence. 
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market  in  posters  as  a  whole  peaked  at  the  end  of  1979 
Christie's,  Sotheby's  and  particularly  Phillips 
held  a  remarkably  successful  sale  in  New  York, 
rate  price-comparisons  are  always  a  problem  because 
jndition  but  it  is  clear  that  prices  for  many  of  the 
ing  posters  were  shown  to  have  risen  by  between  100 
5ent  and  200  per  cent  over  the  preceding  two  years .  It 
ainly  seemed  a  lot  easier  to  sell  damaged  copies  in 
leady  atmosphere  of  1979  than  it  is  today, 
one  knows  the  size  of  edition  for  most  posters.  Some 
le  Toulouse-Lautrec  images  are  presumed  to  have  been 
le  low  hundreds  but  the  survival  rate  must  be  very  much 
r  than  for  an  edition  of  prints  which  was  invariably 
ined  for  sale  to  collectors.  Another  effect  of  the 
t  life  that  was  intended  for  them  was  that  they  were 
ly  always  printed  on  very  thin  paper .  The  points  that 
ave  a  dramatic  effect  on  price  are  the  freshness  or 
ng  of  the  colours,  tears,  creases,  fold-marks  and 
-staining  of  the  paper .  At  Christie '  s  New  York  sale 
tober  1979  two  sets  of  Mucha'  s  Seasons  we  re  on  of  fer ; 
first  in  fine  condition  made  $11,000,  the  second  in 
so  fine  condition  fetched  $5000.  This  reflected 
'ectly  the  premium  buyers  were  then  prepared  to  pay 
the  very  best .  In  all  probability  the  better  set  would 
h  more  today  and  the  worse  set  less.  So  fragile  are 
posters  of  this  period  that  the  accepted  practice  is 
ave  them  laid  down  on  linen . 

ristie's  are  now  trying,  no  doubt  for  sound  commer- 
,  reasons,  to  push  posters  on  to  the  Art  Nouveau 
Iwagon  by  including  them  in  sales  of  Art  Nouveau 
ything.  Mucha  was  no  doubt  an  archetypal  Art  Nouveau 
.st  but  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Steinlen  and  Cheret  have 
:le  or  nothing  to  do  with  that  movement.  The  Art 
reau  revival  seems  to  have  assumed  an  importance  far 
)nd  its  appropriate  status.  There  is  therefore  a 
lion  hazard  to  consider  in  the  case  of  Art  Nouveau 
ters  and  there  are  fears  that  the  more  common  posters 
LI  exist  in  France  in  vast  quantities.  Investors  are 
ling  to  concentrate  for  the  time  being  on  posters  by 
Louse-Lautrec ,  Steinlen  and  other  artists  whose 
Dut  is  known  to  be  small . 


An  auction  at  which  exceptionally  high  prices  are 
paid  for  spectacular  pieces  can  either  establish 
a  new  price-structure  for  a  market  or  it  can  pave 
■  the  way  for  what  in  retrospect  will  look  like  a 
decline  in  prices . 

Ancient  glass  entered  the  big  league  with  the 
Constable-Maxwell  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  June  1979.  The 
price  of  £520,000  for  a  Roman  glass  diatretum  or  cage  cup 
(of  which  only  five  others  are  known  to  exist ,  all  of  which 
are  in  public  ownership)  created  a  sensation.  That  item 
reputedly  bought  by  the  British  Railways  Pension  Fund 
and  now  on  anonymous  loan  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  was  the  star  of  the  350  lot  collection,  fourteen  of 
which  fetched  over  £10 , 000  apiece . 

With  hindsight,  much  of  the  bidding  was  impulsive  and 
ill-considered.  At  any  rate  prices  for  many  quite  run- 
of-the-mill  pieces  were  inflated  by  as  much  as  100  per 
cent  above  the  going  market  rate.  The  sale  also  removed 
from  the  relatively  small  ancient  glass  market  well  over 
a  million  pounds  in  just  two  days.  Prices  since  the  sale 
have  fallen  by  an  average  20  per  cent ,  but  very  much  more 
in  some  cases .  Two  millefiori  patella  cups  made  £6000  and 
£6500 ,  but  similar  examples  are  offered  today  at  £4000 .  A 
blue  and  white  marbled  pyxis  and  cover  that  would  have 
fetched  £2000  in  1978  was  feverishly  contested  up  to 
£7000  but  would  probably  reach  only  £3000  now. On  the 
other  hand  much  of  the  sandcore-formed  glass  went  at 
prices  which  would  be  surpassed  by  far  today.  This  is 
surprising  since  that  sector  of  the  market  is  usually 
supported  by  Japanese  buying.  The  interest  of  the 
Japanese  in  antiquities  has  been  growing  over  the  last 
decade,  although  their  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  mainly  for 
Egyptian  material .  Retail  prices  are  very  high  in  Japan 
and  until  such  time  as  the  public  auction  becomes  a  daily 
practice  in  which  Japanese  collectors  can  participate 
the  hold  over  the  market  by  the  dealers  will  remain  Arm. 
The  buying  power  for  ancient  glass  lies  principally  in 

A  dark-green  'sprinkler '  flask,  mould-blown  and  tooled  in  the 
form  of  a  snail,  soldat  the  Constable-Maxwell  sale  for  £1500. 
Ancient  glass  arrives  illegally  from  the  Middle  East  in  large 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand . 
Photograph:  Sotheby's  London. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  POSTER  PRICES  1977-1980 


Julin  Rouge 


ristide  Bruant 


.  Revue  Blanche 


ivan  Japonais 


1977 


£3000  (3) 
£3500  (2) 


£2100  (3) 
£3200  (2) 
$4500  (3) 


$7500  (4) 


1978 


£4600  (3) 


£4800  (2) 


$5000  (3) 


1979 


$11,000  (4) 
$12, 500  (3) 
$26,000  (1) 


$8000  (3) 
$12,000  (2) 
$11,500  (2) 


$21,000  (2) 
$22,000  (2) 
$9000  (3) 


1980 


$52. 000  (2) 


$22,000  (2) 


$10,500  (3) 


:  Figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  condition  of  each 
poster,  the  scale  ranging  from  1  to  5  where  1  is 
extremely  fine  and  5  poor.  The  £  sterling's  average 
value  over  the  period  was  1977  US$  1 . 75 ;  1978  1 . 92 ; 
1979  2. 12;  1980  2.33. 
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ROMAN  GLASS 

continued 


those  familiar  countries  with  strong  economies  -  the 
United  States,  Japan.  West  Germany  and  Switzerland .  But 
as  demand  has  been  spreading  so  the  growth  in  the  illegal 
supply  of  antiquities  generally  has  boomed.  In  the  case 
of  ancient  glass  it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  new  pieces  reaching  the  market  are  '  hot '  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  been  exported  from  their  countries  of 
origin,  mainly  Syria,  Lebanon,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  in 
contravention  of  their  export  laws . 

The  clearing  house  for  this  illegal  traffic  is  Switzer- 
land where  the  law  ignores  all  previous  claims  to 
ownership  provided  the  property  in  question  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  held  in  Switzerland  by  the  person 
claiming  possession  for  five  years.  In  other  words,  if  a 
government  had  claimed  that  the  famous  Constable- 
Maxwell  cage-cup  had  been  illegally  exported  (its 
provenance  incidentally  is  by  no  means  clear)  it  could 
have  expected  no  help  from  the  Swiss  authorities . 

While  the  feelings  of  outrage  at  the  looting  of  tombs 

A  green  glass  animalistic  vase,  sixth-eighth 

century  fS)  sold  at  the  Constable-Maxwell  sale 

in  June  1979  for  £1 ,  200 .  Prices  for  Roman  glass  have  dropped 

by  about  20 per  cent  overall  since  then. 

Photograph :  Sotheby' s,  London. 
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and  archaeological  sites  all  over  Asia  Minor  are  mor 
less  universal,  many  of  the  government  officit 
supposedly  acting  as  custodians,  care  little  for 
fate  of  the  antiquities  under  their  protection 
either  turn  or  are  paid  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  tl 
removal.  They  certainly  do  not  concern  themselves  \ 
most  of  the  ancient  glass  that  reaches  the  Wesi 
markets.  Dealers  in  Damascus,  Beirut,  Istanbul 
Tehran  sit  with  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  catalogue 
hand  quoting  prices  in  line  with  the  latest  Lor 
auctions.  Some  of  the  more  important  'hot'  pieces 
said  to  make  their  exit  via  diplomatic  bags . 

From  an  investor '  s  viewpoint  perhaps  the  most  alarc 
aspect  is  that  since  no  one  seriously  expects  t 
situation  to  change,  the  flow  of  antiquities  from  t 
source  is  likely  to  be  continuous.  Some  types  of  gl 
such  as  unguentaria,  flasks  and  the  so-called  te 
bottles  have  been  found  in  vast  quantities.  Deal 
refer  to  the  ordinary  or  damaged  examples  as  '  rubbi 
and  retail  prices  have  only  crept  up  from  the  £10  to 
range  into  the  £20  to  £30  range  over  the  last  three  yea 

Although  by  no  means  rare,  ancient  glass  beads  dat 
from  the  fifteenth  century  bc  onwards  are  beginning  tc 
taken  more  seriously  by  archaeologists.  Japanese  buy 
who  are  invariably  impressed  and  reassured  by  the  a 
demic  seal  of  approval  have  been  making  an  impact  in  t 
area  of  the  market Necklaces  made  up  of  undecora 
coloured  beads  now  cost  from  £100  to  £500.  Individ 
decorated  beads  such  as  'eye'  beads  and  'mosaic'  be. 
range  from  £25  to  £100  each.  Egypto-Roman  beads  w 
minute  '  faces '  made  from  fused  rods  fetch  up  to  £500  e< 
depending  on  the  number  of  faces,  sometimes  as  many 
five,  on  a  single  bead.  Glass  face  pendants  dating  fi 
1000  BC  to  the  first  century  ad  are  now  fetching  betw( 
£300  and  £2000 . 

The  market  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  1 
Constable-Maxwell  sale  and  many  fine  and  even  exce 
tional  pieces  are  now  on  offer  in  what  is  certainly 
buyer's  market.  That  sale,  while  highlighting  1 
potential  for  the  market,  should  be  regarded  as 
aberration;  if  the  prices  then  realised  were  stripf  I 
out  of  the  table,  the  picture  presented  would  be  one 
reasonably  smooth  growth .  That  being  so,  a  resumption 
the  earlier  trend  suggests  scope  for  good  capit 
increases . 

Some  pieces  of  glass  can  be  very  valuable  even  if  tfc 
have  been  shattered  and  restored,  while  others  will  r 
be  and  the  quality  of  the  restoration  itself  is  i 
portant.  Colour  is  a  key  determinant  of  value.  T 
natural  pale  green  colour  of  most  ancient  glass  is  t 
least  desirable  while  the  beautiful  shades  of  blu 
yellow,  brown  and  green  are  what  excite  collectors  a 
the  depth  orrarityofacolourwill  establish  thepremiu 
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PRICE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  ROMAN  GLASS  ( In  £  STERLING ) 


July 
1978 

Jan 
1979 

July 
1980 

1  

Jan 

1981 

Type 

1970 

1975 

July 
1979 

Jan 
1980 

1.  Sandcore  Amphoriskos 

70 

200 

480 

400 

1500 

1200 

1200 

1200 

2 .  Green  Moulded  Bowl 
with  Ribs 

40 

80 

280 

260 

350 

300 

270 

280 

3.  Millefiorl  Glass  Bowl 

1200 

1500 

1700 

3600 

6250 

5000 

5000 

5000 

4.  One  Glass  Bead  Necklace 

20 

40 

100 

110 

120 

200 

150 

200 

Prices  given  are  for  particular  types  at  auction  level . 
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"^he  proposed  Jerusalem  Gate  is  a  remark- 
able idea,  an  heroic  concept  that  seems  to 
<f  reason,  logic  and  political  and  economic 
ty.  It  represents  a  fundamental  belief  in 
Ifection,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  artist  to 
)ose  order  and  harmony  upon  chaos.  It  is  an 
mpt  to  capture  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
)act,  and  the  visual  excitement  of  the  entry 
)  Jerusalem,  at  once  a  landmark,  an 
ression  of  welcome  and  the  celebration  of 
ry  into  a  city  sacred  to  several  great 
gions. 

n  the  past,  Jersualem  has  had  many 
ventional  gates,  controlled  and  defensible 
ry  points  into  a  fortified  city.  Today  some 
these  survive,  some  have  been  excavated 
some  have  been  lost,  but  none  have 
ficient  historical,  spiritual  or  geographical 
^  nificance  to  be  considered  as  true  city  gates 


GONNOISSEUR 
April  1981 

in  a  modern  context.  The  proposed  Gate  is 
designed  to  fulfil  a  need  that  is  both  historical 
and  symbolic. 

There  are  many  precedents  and  parallels  for 
this  type  of  city  gate,  where  the  barriers  are 
more  spiritual  than  physical.  The  Colossos  of 
Rhodes,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  all  come  into  this 
category.  In  addition,  the  Jerusalem  Gate  is 
linked  to  many  such  emotive  barriers  by  its 
shape.  The  spiral  is  both  a  continuum  and  an 
arch,  bringing  together  the  precise  point  and 
time  of  entry  with  infinity.  As  such,  it  echoes 
the  manifold  symbolism  of  the  arch,  incor- 
porating and  reflecting  elements  of  the 
rainbow,  religious  and  secular  architecture 
(the  vaulted  roofs  of  cathedrals,  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  mosques,  even  the  great  iron  roofs 
of  Victorian  railway  stations),  and  conven- 


Paul  Atterhury 


tional  city  gates.  The  helix  sweep  of  the  spiral 
represents  power,  movement  and  the  continu- 
ity of  the  universe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gate 
is  a  major  and  original  artistic  statement. 
Arthur  Drexler,  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  and  Design  at  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  has  written: 
'This  design  is  a  genuinely  original  idea  for  a 
modern  gate,  far  better  than  any  previous 
efforts  known  to  me.' 

As  such,  the  Gate  also  represents  a 
culmination  of  the  artistic  development  of  its 
creator,  artist  Gyora  Novak.  Born  in  Israel  in 
1934,  Novak  has  been  many  things,  shepherd, 
soldier,  collector,  parrot  breeder.  He  has 
worked  continuously  as  an  artist  since  1955 
and  has  lived  during  this  period  in  England, 
France,  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
He  has  exhibited  in  many  countries  and  many 


The  Connoisseur the  first  magazine  to  publish  in  colour  details  of  the  proposed 
city  Gate  for  Jerusalem,  a  huge  golden  spiral,  designed  by  sculptor,  Gyora  Novak.  An  international 
Foundation  has  been  established  to  raise  finance  for  the  building  of  the  Gate. 


The  proposed  city  Gate  for  Jerusalem,  as  it  would  look  spanning  the  main  entry  to  the  city  from  the  west, 
just  to  the  east  of  the  Givat-Shaul  road  intersection .  The  spiral  sculpture  rests  in  gardens  flanking  the  road,  which  would  be  specially 
planted  with  species  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  known  to  have  grown  in  Jerusalem  from  ancient  scrolls  and  documents. 
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this  active  and  changeable  life 
eloped  a  highly  individual  style 
as  been  able  to  anticipate,  incorporate 
..   .rlect  every  major  movement  in  postv^'ar 
sculpture.  Novak  believes  that  the  role  of  the 
artist  is  to  control  the  imperfections  and 
imbalance  of  the  natural  and  social  environ- 
ment by  bringing  together  technical  and 
aesthetic  perfection  in  order  to  create  har- 
mony. 

Novak  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Jerusalem  Gate  in  1979.  It  started  simply  as  a 
strong  personal  reaction  to  Israel  when  he 
returned  to  the  country'  after  an  absence  of 
some  years.  He  has  described  his  reaction  as 
'paranormal'  and  was  so  affected  by  blossom, 
the  smell  of  the  trees  and  other  natural 
phenomena  that  he  resolved  there  and  then  to 
create  something  of  lasting  value  for  Israel.  On 
1  August  1979,  he  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see 
Teddy  Kolleck,  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem  to 
declare  his  commitment  and  to  discuss  his 
possible  contribution.  At  this  stage,  Novak's 
response  was  actively  emotional;  it  was,  as  he 
said,  'a  matter  of  the  heart'  and  he  had  no 
definite  scheme  in  mind.  The  mayor  explained 
that,  because  of  the  political  structure  of  the 
city,  certain  areas  had  been  laid  down  for 
artistic  use.  Novak  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  these 
sites,  and  during  this  tour  he  saw  the  main 
route  into  the  city.  At  this  point  the  idea  of  a 
gate  came  to  him,  influenced  by  the  emotional 
excitement  of  entering  the  city  and  by  the 
quality  and  colour  of  the  surrounding 
landscape,  a  series  of  undulating  hills  and 
winding  roads  falling  away  from  the  city.  Now 
convinced  that  he  had  a  major  contribution  to 
make,  Novak  obtained  permission  to  work  in 
principle  on  an  idea  for  this  location. 

The  likely  scale  of  the  project  made  Novak 
realise  from  the  start  that  his  role  was  bound  to 


be  complex  and  demanding.  By  the  nature  of 
his  scheme  he  was  working  in  the  public 
domain,  and  was  therefore  more  affected  by 
social,  economic  and  functional  limitations 
than  aesthetic.  He  saw  himself  as  a  servant  of  a 
specialised  kind  of  art  that  was  in  turn  beyond 
any  one  individual,  and  beyond  conventions  of 
time  and  space:  'I  do  believe  that  my  twenty- 
five  years  of  work  have  made  me  capable  of 
carrying  out  this  project,  based  on  the  complex 
pattern  of  my  experience  in  many  countries, 
and  the  diversity  of  my  work-but  not  for 
reasons  of  art  alone'. 

The  spiral  form  of  the  sculpture  came  to  him 
very  quickly;  his  first  drawing  is  close  to  the 
final  design.  There  were  certain  precedents  in 
his  work  for  this,  as  he  had  experimented  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  spiral  or  twisting 
forms  but  none  were  like  the  Gate.  In  fact,  he 
was  naturally  distrustful  of  this  first  design, 
and  went  on  to  work  out  60  other  ideas  before 
convincing  himself  that  the  first,  inspirational 
design  was  clearly  the  best.  He  then  made  a 
simple  small-scale  cardboard  model  and  began 
to  attack  the  serious  problems  of  related  scale, 
location,  materials  and  method  of  construc- 
tion. The  feasibility  of  the  idea  was  discussed 
with  a  number  of  engineers,  experts  in 
aerodynamics,  metallurgy  and  bridge  con- 
struction, and  with  others  he  explored  the  legal 
problems.  At  this  stage  it  became  apparent, 
first,  that  the  Gate  was  a  practical  possibility 
and,  second,  that  it  was  likely  to  arouse 
considerable  financial  and  emotional  support 
from  many  international  sources,  both  in- 
dividual and  corporate.  Novak  discussed  the 
project  widely,  seeking  advice  and  practical 
help  on  a  variety  of  levels.  He  was  very 
impressed  and  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  responses  he  met  with,  particularly  from 
experts  and  specialists  previously  unknown  to 


him,   who  freely  gave  of  their  time  a 
knowledge.  The  Gate  inspired  commitm 
and  generosity  on  a  level  beyond  experien 
and  in  time  it  became  itself  a  catalyst  for 
international  movement  of  support.  From  t! 
sprang  the  Jerusalem  Gate  Foundation, 
organisation  based  in  New  York,  formed  w: 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  planning  a 
construction  of  the  Gate,  and  endowing 
future  maintenance.  This  organisation  is 
international,  apolitical  co-ordinating  bo 
operating  from  Suite  6,  333  East  57th  StrC' 
New  York,  or  P.O.  Box  2354,  Jerusalem. 

Using  the  detailed  technical  advice  m 
available  to  him,  Novak  drew  the  plans  foi 
precise  scale  model.  This  was  made  from  wo 
in  England  by  a  specialist  pattern  carpent 
and  then  metal  plated  in  Israel  to  give 
impression  of  the  finished  sculpture.  Tl 
model  was  shown  to  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem  ( 
22  November  1979.  From  this  date  the  proje 
began    to    move    inexorably  forward, 
development  now  no  longer  in  the  hands 
Novak  alone  but  dependent  upon  diver 
international  activity.  Novak  himself  ful 
accepts  his  changed  role:  'Up  to  that  date  [i 
November]  I  was  wholeheartedly  the  artis 
From  that  point  on  I  became  a  servant  of  tl 
project.  From  that  point  I  became  part  of 
very  large  and  growing  group,  responsible  f( 
creating  a  vast  project,  beyond  the  decisioi 
making  potential  of  any  one  individual'. 

The  next  stage  was  the  construction  of 
large  format  scale  model,  showing  the  Gate 
its  surrounding  landscape.  This  was  fir 
shown  to  the  public  in  Jerusalem  at  a  series 
exhibitions  held  from  28  January  to  2 
February  1981.  On  1  March,  the  mayc 
announced  on  Israel's  national  televisio 
station  the  formation  of  a  special  panel  t 
consider  the  Gate  proposal. 


David  Flusser ,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Hebrew  University,  and  a  specialist  in 
early  Christianity,  Jewish  history  and  the  history  of  art,  writes  in  support  of  the  Gate 


There  are  many  gates  in  the  wall  of  the  old  city 
of  Jerusalem,  built  in  the  Turkish  period.  One, 
the  Damascus  Gate,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  most  famous  Turkish  architect,  Mar 
Siman.  There  were  gates  of  Jerusalem  in 
antiquity.  One  of  these  gates,  the  Gate  of 
Hulda,  exists  to  this  day,  and  was  discovered  in 
recent  excavations.  This  year,  the  lower  part  of 
a  Herodian  gate  was  uncovered  by  a 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  area  of  Mount  Zion. 
This  was  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes.  A  gate  is  not 
only  a  geographical  notion,  but  also  a  part  of 
pious  imagery.  God  meets  man  by  passing 
through  a  gate,  and  man  approaches  God  by 
passing  through  a  gate.  Even  the  hope  for  final 
salvation  is  connected  in  the  Bible  with  the 
image  of  gates.  A  new,  unconventional, 
modern  gate  as  an  entry  into  Jerusalem  will  be 
an  adequate  expression  of  deep-rooted  feelings 
and  hopes  of  believers  in  one,  invisible  God, 


and  in  the  holiness  of  his  city. 

In  the  past,  gates  had  especially  a  concrete, 
practical  function.  They  were  permitted  entries 
in  the  closed  area  of  a  city,  or  of  a  building,  or  a 
complex  of  houses.  They  had  an  important 
military  function.  When  Charlemagne  re- 
ceived, some  days  after  his  coronation  as  Em- 
peror in  Rome,  from  the  Patriarchof  Jerusalem, 
the  keys  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
this  was  then  a  symbolic  act,  but  the  keys  were 
also  real  keys  of  real  doors.  Even  today,  out- 
standing personalities  are  honoured  by  receiv- 
ing keys  of  London  or  New  York,  but  the 
original  meaning  of  this  act  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  modern  cities  possess  walls  no  more. 

However,  a  modern  gate  has  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  functions  of  previous  gates.  It  has  no  more  a 
strategic  and  administrative  task,  but,  as  the 
ancient  and  medieval  gates,  it  has  a  high 
emotional  value.  By  passing  the  city  gate,  so  to 


say,  your  existence  changes.  You  know  no\ 
that  before  you  is  a  new  experience .  In  order  t 
construct  a  city  gate  today,  an  artistic  solutio 
must  be  found.  This  solution  was  not  easy  t 
find  before  modern,  more  abstract  art  arose.  Ii 
constructing  a  modern  city  gate,  the  advantage 
of  the  dematerialisation  of  modern  art  become 
evident.  All  these  qualities  are  present  in  th^ 
project  of  the  gate  for  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  is 
unique  city  in  the  world,  and  the  gate  will  b' 
one  of  the  important  buildings  of  the  city.  I 
will  fulfil  an  emotional  need,  and  no  visitor  wil 
forget  it.  But  the  new  gate  is  not  important  onh 
in  connection  with  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  pioneering 
proof  that  modern  art  is  able  to  wrestl« 
successfully  with  eternal  human  problems. 

The  proposed  gate  for  Jerusalem  is  almost  { 
necessity.  Jerusalem  is  a  Holy  district  foi 
millions  of  believers,  and  an  entry  to  the  centrt 
of  holiness  will  be  marked  by  this  gate. 
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Above) 

^he  form  of  the  proposed  Gate  is  a  large,  golden  spiral,  an  oval  profile  ribbon  180  feet  high  and  120  feet  wide.  It  makes  one  full 
urn  as  it  crosses  the  road  while  the  ends,  moving  in  opposite  directions  and  rising  to  a  height  of  90  feet,  create  an  impression  of 
ontinuity.  This  series  of  photographs,  by  Israel  Zafrir,  Tel  Aviv,  show  the  changing  form  of  the  spiral  as  the  eye  circles  round  it. 
^  All  text  and  photographs  Gyora  Novak  1980.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Charles  McCorquodale 


A  TUSCAN  ALHAMBRA 


The  traveller  who  leaves  Florence  in  the 
south-easterly  direction  of  the  Valdarno 
finds  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  area's 
most  characteristic  monuments  -  the  magnifi- 
cent monastery  of  Vallombrosa.  At  nearby 
Rignano,  lies  an  almost  unknown  castle  whose 
extraordinary  interiors  must  be  unique  in  the 
histor}'  of  European  taste.  The  Castello  di 
Sammezzano  is  surely  the  nineteenth  century's 
most  complete  expression  of  the  fascination 
exerted  by  the  exotic  and  even  bizarre  aspects 
of  Hispano-Moresque  architecture,  and  its 
scale  and  fidelity  to  the  detail  of  its  prototypes 
singles  it  out  as  one  of  the  high  points  of  Italian 
historicism.  Set  dramatically  on  a  hilltop  amid 
wholly  unspoiled  Tuscan  landscape,  with 
rolling,  tree-clad  hills,  Sammezzano  enshrines 
a  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  interiors  spectacular  of 
a  homogeneity  and  completeness  unparalleled 
in  Italian  revivalist  architecture. 

Surprisingly,  almost  nothing  is  precisely 
known  of  much  of  Sammezzano's  history,  and 
legend  has  inevitably  embroidered  the  few 
facts  about  the  building's  origins.  The  present 
aspect  of  the  castle  as  a  whole  places  it  firmly  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  various  surviving 
details  serve  to  suggest  that  such  earlier  history 
as  there  is  was  based  on  fact.  Initially 
constructed  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fortress 
by  the  Florentine  noble  family  of  the 
Gualtierotti,  it  is  said  that  no  less  a  visitor  than 
Charlemagne  stayed  there  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  800.  The  castle  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Altoviti  family  (who  were  related  by 
marriage  to  the  sculptor  Ghiberti),  and  in  the 
late  fourteenth  century  to  the  Medici.  Cosimo 
I,  the  first  Medici  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
gave  Sammezzano  as  a  gift  to  Gian  Giacomo 
de'  Medici,  Marchese  di  Marignano,  who  is 
thought  to  have  transformed  the  castle  into  a 
more  elegant  residence  in  keeping  with  the 
increasing  sixteenth-century  fashion  for  villas 
rather  than  fortified  houses.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  that  the  exotic  connections  of  the 
castle  began,  when  it  was  purchased  in  1605  by 
Ferdinando  Ximenes  d'Aragona.  The 
Ximenes  d'Aragona  family's  position  in  the 
cultural  life  of  early  seventeenth-century 
Florence  remains  to  be  studied,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  their  rise  to  prominence  there  was 
accompanied  by  the  customary  patronage  of 
leading  contemporary  artists;  Gherardo  Sil- 
vani,  the  architect  of  Florence's  principal 
Baroque  church,  S.  Gaetano,  was  chosen  to 
remodel  their  family  palace  and  painters  such 
as  Rosselli  worked  for  them.  It  was  Niccolb 
Ximenes  (1566-16M)  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  Grand  Duke    erdinando  i  de'  Medici's 


The  Castello  di  Sammezzano 


1:  View  of  the  entrance  fagade 
of  the  Castello  di  Sammezzano. 

Lex  Livomiana  to  consolidate  his  already 
highly  successful  tradmg,  moved  his  family 
from  Portugal  to  Florence.  Niccolo  was  the 
descendent  of  a  Castilian  Jew  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  certain  Count 
Ximenes  de  Aragona,  whose  name  he  had 
taken  in  the  fashion  of  the  period. 

The  story  that  Ferdinando  imported  hun- 
dreds of  craftsmen  from  Arabia  and  elsewhere 
to  decorate  his  newly  acquired  villa  at  Rignano 
might  carry  less  weight  had  Florence's 
relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  not  been 
particularly  strong  during  this  period.  A 
Sienese  engraver,  Giuliano  Periccioli  made  a 
tour  of  the  cities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while 
the  more  famous  Stefano  della  Bella  undertook 
a  similar  journey  which  resulted  in  many 
engravings  with  exotic  themes.  The  Prince  of 
the  Lebanon,  Fakhr  ad-din  spent  the  years 
1613  to  1618  in  Florence  as  the  guest  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosimo  ii  and  returned  home 
with  a  group  of  Florentine  craftsmen  who  built 
the  palace  at  Beirut.  Ferdinando  ii  sent 
Florentine  craftsmen  to  Agra  where  they 
worked  for  the  Emperor  Moghul  Shah  Jahan 
on  the  construction  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Later  in 
the  rococo  period,  when  Boucher  was 
popularising  chinoiseries  in  Paris,  the  Floren- 
tines continued  their  seventeenth  century 
interests  in  harem  scenes  by  painters  like 
Sagrestani.  Similarities  between  many  rooms 
and  details  at  Sammezzano  and  the  Alhambra 
of  Granada  suggest  that  the  Ximenes  family 
connections  with  the  Iberian  peninsula  may 
have  been  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  their 
choice  of  a  style  so  extraneous  to  Tuscany. 

It  is  clear  even  to  the  casual  observer  that 
almost  every  interior  at  Sammezzano  must 
date  largely  from  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  the  apparent  absence  of  documentation,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  assess  what  was  in 
existence  prior  to  what  must  have  been  an 


extensive  remodelling.  This  presumably  toe 

place  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  tl 

Ximenes   with   the   Marchese  FerdinanC 

(1747-1816);  subsequently  Ximenes  prope 

ties  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Panciaticl 

family,   in  whose  possession  Sammezzar. 

remained  until  early  in  the  present  centui 

when  the  Panciatichi  collection  was  sold.  Th 

Domenico  Veneziano  Madonna  and  Chile 

now  in  the  Berenson  Collection  at  the  Villa 

Tatti  in  Settignano,  was  acquired  by  Berenso;| 

from  the  Panciatichi  in  1900,  and  may  hav 

hung  at  Sammezzano  along  with  the  rest  of  th 

collection.  Despite  its  superficially  'Islamic 

linear  decoration,  the  entrance  front  at  th 

castle  betrays  an  underlying  structure  whic 

probably  dates  from  the  seventeenth  or  eve; 

early  eighteenth  century  (1).  Despite  the 

central  tower  on  this  fagade  (in  reality  a  shan 

with  no  structure  behind  it)  which  is  the  mos: 

convincing  Islamic  element  in  the  whole  i 

exterior  both  in  its  scale  and  detail,  the! 

•  1 

advancing  and  receding  blocks  are  basically 
those  of  Tuscan  villas  of  the  later  Renaissance. 
Furthermore,  the  massive  double  flight  ofj 
steps  which  rises  to  the  central  arch  of  the 
upper  storeys  is  strikingly  Baroque  in  concep- 
tion. In  place  of  the  more  usual  pedimented 
entrance  doorway  beneath  the  central  part  of 
the  staircase,  the  architect  responsible  for  the 
later  remodelling  substituted  an  exceptionally 
wide  depressed  arch  supported  on  two  stocky 
columns;  the  resulting  opening,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  castle  to  one  of 
the  huge  horseshoe  arches  on  the  garden 
fagade,  may  well  have  been  intended  for  the 
entry  of  carriages  since  the  small  and  highly 
elaborate  staircase  to  the  right  of  this 
passageway  carries  contemporary  glazed 
doors. 

The  appearance  of  much  of  the  ground  floor 
and  especially  of  this  passageway,  strongly 
suggests  that  it  may  date  from  the  seventeenth 
or  early  eighteenth  century,  since  similar 
layouts  occur  in  other  Florentine  palaces  of  the 
period  such  as  Palazzo  Orlandini.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  as  in  Palazzo  Orlandini,  the 
staircase  in  Marchese  Ferdinando's  remodel- 
ling lay  in  the  corner  of  the  Greek  cross  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  two  ground  floor 
passageways  which  still  survive  today.  As  the 
external  decorative  transformation  is  in  large 
part  only  superficially  applied  to  an  earlier 
structure,  it  seems  unlikely  that  major 
structural  alterations  occurred  within  the 
castle  at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  most  important  room  of  the  castle,  the  Sala 
Bianca  (2  and  3). 
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2:  The  Sala  Bianca,  general  view. 
3:  The  Mirror  Boom. 


At  first  sight,  the  ground-plan  of  the  first 
floor  of  Sammezzano  (on  which  all  of  the 
major  interiors  are  concentrated)  follows  a 
standard  Italian  villa-type  going  back  to 
Palladio's  Villa  Rotonda  at  Vicenza,  with  four 
suites  of  three  rooms  each  grouped  around  a 
central  hall.  In  this  case  the  central  hall  is 
the  Sala  Bianca,  whose  relatively  much  larger 
size  in  comparison  with  the  other  rooms 
immediately  draws  comparison  with  the 
characteristic  Islamic  star-form  enclosed  in 
a  circle  within  a  square.  The  Sala  Bianca  rises 
through  the  whole  height  of  the  building's 
two  upper  storeys,  culminating  in  an  eight- 
pointed  star  reminiscent  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  domes  such  as  the  eighth-century 
one  in  the  mosque  at  Cordova  (2).  The 
quality  of  the  stucco  work  in  the  Sala  Bianca, 
and  the  unified  appearance  which  its 
decoration  achieved,  suggest  that  it  may  date 
from  the  earlier  remodelling  of  the  castle, 
although  a  precise  dating  is  extremely 
difficult.  Not  only  in  the  Sala  Bianca,  but 
throughout  the  main  rooms  of  the  castle, 
appears  a  wide  variety  of  inscriptions 
incorporated  into  the  stucco  work.  While  this 
clearly  follows  the  prototype  of  the  Arabic 
inscriptions  in  the  Alhambra,  where  verses 
from  the  Koran,  traditional  religious  sayings 
and  poems  directly  connected  with  artist  and 
patron  are  part  of  the  ornamentation,  at 
Sammezzano  these  follow  an  iconography 
which  is  less  easily  comprehensible.  In  the 
Sala  Bianca,  the  initials  'f.p.x.'  occur, 
referring  to  Ferdinando  Ximenes,  along  with 
'Ultra  Non\  and  in  the  so-called  Lovers'  Hall 
where  the  names  of  famous  lovers  such  as 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
Tancred  and  Erminia  surround  much  of  the 
wall,  other,  enigmatic  inscriptions  suggest  an 
almost  Masonic  obscurantism. 

Stylistically,  the  interiors  divide  themselves 
into  two  distinct  groups,  which  may  also 
provide  some  clue  to  the  successive  building 
programmes  in  the  castle.  The  first  group 
consists  of  the  Sala  Bianca  and,  possibly,  the 
extremely  curious  chapel,  which  has  the  ver- 
tiginous proportions  of  a  lift-shaft.  The 
chapel's  shape  strongly  suggests  that  much  of 
its  decoration  may  well  have  been  applied  over 
a  Rococo  structure:  not  only  is  its  altar  -  in 
black  and  gold  -  of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  its 
corner  vaults  still  contain  large  stucco  shells 
suggestive  more  of  eighteenth-century  Tus- 
cany than  Islam.  Despite  the  inclusion  of 
extensive  'exotic'  detail,  somewhat  at  odds 
with  the  Christian  dedication  of  the  chapel,  the 
final  effect  is  strangely  similar  to  the  early 
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Gothic  Revival  styles  of  architects  like  Palagio 
Palagi  or,  in  Germany,  Schinkel.  The  idea  that 
the  chapel's  decoration  was  merely  grafted 
onto  an  existing  form  is  borne  out  by  the 
remarkable  unity  of  the  Sala  Bianca,  in  which 
authentic  details  like  the  central  floor  grille  to 
permit  cool  air  to  rise  from  a  fountain  beneath 
are  incorporated.  While  it  is  possible  in  single 
instances  to  specify  the  precise  Islamic  source 
for  many  details  at  Sammezzano,  the  richness 
of  decorative  devices  would  baffle  all  but  the 
most  informed.  One  of  the  Sala  Bianca's  most 
impressive  devices  is  its  use  of  stalactite  or 
honeycombe  pendentives  to  affect  the  tran- 
sition from  lower  to  upper  storey.  The  best- 


known  and  likeliest  source  for  this  is  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Abencerrages,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Sisters  in  the  Alhambra,  both  executed  in  the 
stucco  like  the  Sala  Bianca.  A  smaller,  adjacent 
room,  the  Room  of  Mirrors  (3)  has  a  stalactite 
vault  in  place  of  the  star-vault  of  the  Sala 
Bianca,  which  incorporates  stylised  butterfly 
details  together  with  coloured  glass  inserts  and 
small  mirrors. 

Stylistically  bewildering,  the  remaining 
rooms  range  from  the  fully  Moorish  Hall  of 
Lilies  (4  and  5),  whose  richness  of  ceramic, 
painted  and  stucco  decoration  outshines  most 
of  the  other  interiors,  to  the  Gold  Octagon,  a 
lumpish  Byzantine  Hall  and  the  Octagon  of  the 


Spanish  Plates.  Here,  a  large  number  ol 
ceramic  plates  said  to  have  come  from  a  dinner 
service  of  Charles  v,  are  incorporated  into  the 
dazzling  polvchromatic  semi-Gothic  vault, 
Most  strikingly  High  Victorian  in  appearance 
is  the  two-storey  oblong  Entrance  Hall  (7) 
where  the  Ximenes  Panciatichi  arms  are 
blazoned  above  two  doorways  amid  a  plethora 
of  Moorish,  Indian  Gothic  and  half-heartedlj| 
Romanesque  detail.  This  Hall's  positioning 
above  the  ground -floor  passageway  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  a  salone  in  the  earlier 
structure. 

The  layout  and  decoration  of  the  main 
rooms  at  Sammezzano  make  it  singularly 
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ifficult  to  imagine  how  the  castle  would  have 
een  furnished  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
[Ipecial  suites  of  furniture  existed.  In  all  of  the 
3oms,  the  decoration  is  so  complete  that  no 
pace  appears  to  have  been  left  at  any  time  for 
all-hangings  or  even  pictures,  and  the  general 
npression  is  that  the  rooms  were  primarily  for 
ntertainment  purposes. 

Where  does  Sammezzano  stand  in  the 
listory  of  stylistic  revivals  of  the  last  century? 
To  date,  the  almost  total  neglect  into  which 
5ammezzano's  reputation  has  fallen  has  pre- 
:luded  its  appearance  in  any  general  history  of 
;ither  interior  decoration  or  even  of  taste. 
Elsewhere,  the  Moorish  style's  revival  was 


confined  to  isolated  -  if  important  -  examples 
such  as  Ludwig  von  Zanth's  Moorish  Villa  of 
1842-1846  at  Stuttgart  for  King  Willhelm  of 
Wuttemberg,  Lord  Leighton's  Arab  Hall  in  his 
own  London  house  and  Jules  de  Lesseps' 
Pavilion  Mauresque  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne, 
Paris.  The  fashion  in  Europe  was  certainly 
helped  by  publications  like  Pascal  Coste's 
'Arab  Architecture'  of  1818-1834  and  Owen 
Jones'  'Alhambra'  of  1836-1946,  and  these 
may  have  aided  the  anonymous  designers  of 
Sammezzano. 

Sammezzano  is  now  a  hotel,  meticulously 
restored  by  its  present  owners  to  a  pristine 
condition  which  while  admirable  in  its  respect 


for  the  original  appearance  of  the  interiors, 
makes  dating  more  difficult. 

4:  The  Hall  of  Lilies,  general  view. 

5:  The  Hall  of  Lilies,  detail  of  decorative 
stucco  over  entrance  arch. 

6:  The  Hall  of  Peacocks. 

7:  The  Entrance  Hall. 

8:  The  Sala  Bianca. 

Photographs:  Arrigo  Coppitz. 
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TURKOMANIA 


New  scholarship  excites  collector  interest 
in  these  powerful  Islamic  rugs. 


The  mostly  red  Turkoman  rugs,  with  rows 
of  distinctive  medallions  called  guls, 
were  long  considered  the  youngest  major 
group  of  oriental  rugs;  few  surviving  examples 
were  made  prior  to  1850.  They  were  the  last  to 
become  known  in  the  West  because  the  Turko- 
mans were  illiterate  nomadic  herdsmen  who 
wandered  around  Central  Asia. 

Westerners  began  to  hear  about  Turkoman 
culture  after  Russia  asserted  its  power  in 
Turkoman  territory  south  and  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  an  area  embraced  now  by  Russia, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan.  The  first  known 
Turkoman  rug  collector  was  General  Andrei 
Bogol^'ubov  who  acquired  130  examples  and 
gave  them  to  Czar  Alexander  iii.  In  1908  the 
General  published  the  first  illustrated  book  on 
Turkoman  rugs  'Tapis  de  I'Asie  Centrale'. 

Large  numbers  of  Turkoman  rugs  started 
coming  mto  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Their 
small  size  made  them  attractive  scatter  rugs, 
cheap  floor  covering.  The  term  Bukhara 
caught  on  even  though  that  city  was  a  rug- 
trading  centre,  not  a  Turkoman  weaving 
centre. 

Industrialist  collectors  and  scholars  ignored 
Turkoman  rugs.  However  they  acquired  an 
underground  following,  for  fine  examples  have 
powerful  designs,  tight  weaving,  good  quality 
dyes  and  wool.  They  are  not  primitive  and 
have  a  special  appeal.  Unlike  Persian,  Turkish 
and  Caucasian  weavers  who  served  the  inter- 
national rug  trade,  the  Turkoman  weavers 
transformed  utilitarian  objects,  intended  for 
their  personal  use,  into  fabulous  art.  Only  the 
surplus  was  sold. 

Turkomans  far  surpassed  other  oriental 
weavers  by  creating  knotted  textiles  in  some 
two  dozen  different  shapes,  for  example,  ana/- 
cheki  (girth  for  a  horse)  and  a  tsherlik  (saddle 
cover).  Being  small,  they  can  be  handled  and 
enjoyed  more  easily  than  a  large  piece,  and  can 
be  stored  in  a  limited  space. 

A  group  of  Turkoman  enthusiasts  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  leading  rug  society,  the  Hajji 
Babba,  launched  in  the  1930s.  Many  of  their 
finest  rugs  were  brought  to  the  United  States 
from  Russia  after  the  Revolution;  Lenin 


traded  rugs  for  desperately-needed  hard  cur- 
rency. One  young  entrepreneur  who  arranged 
big  rug  deals  was  Armand  Hammer. 

Usually  fine  Turkoman  rugs  were  passed 
from  collector  to  collector.  They  were  too 
cheap  for  dealers  to  bother  with.  'That  Turko- 
man fragment  I  sold  at  $24,000  cost  $35  in 
1940',  said  John  Edelmann,  the  only  American 
auctioneer  specialising  in  rare  rugs,  tapestries 
and  textiles.  'Turkoman  rugs  were  fun  to 
collect  because  they  were  cheap  and  beautiful.' 

Collectors  were  not  particularly  concerned 
about  technical  details.  The  rug  catalogue  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (1971)  ex- 
pressed the  conventional  view:  'To  recognise 
the  gul  is  to  know  the  tribe  that  produced  the 
rug.  The  patterns,  entirely  geometrical,  go 
back  to  old  Turkish  and  Central  Asian 
traditions'. 

Two  years  after  this  was  published,  an 
English  collector  and  scholar,  Jon  Tompson, 
emerged.  Using  technical  analysis,  he  ex- 
plained how  to  identify  the  tribe  that  created 
the  rug.  He  demonstrated  that  you  cannot  rely 
on  design  factors,  thus  exploding  the  conven- 
tional view.  Their  guls  appear  on  rugs 
produced  by  every  major  Turkoman  tribe.  In 
part,  this  reflects  rivalries  and  wars  among 
tribes.  They  would  steal  the  women  who  did 
the  weaving  .  .  .  then  the  women  used  their 
customary  weaving  techniques  to  create  rugs 
depicting  the  guls  of  their  captors. 

Weavers  all  over  the  Islamic  world  used  a 
form  of  the  Salor  gul.  In  his  latest  research  Dr. 
Thompson  is  exploring  the  remarkable  simi- 
larities shared  by  Turkoman  guls,  Turkish  and 
Persian  medallions.  He  believes  they  have  a 
common  origin:  lotus  flower  motifs  on 
Chinese  porcelain  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(1368-1644). 

Walter  Denny,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Professor  of  Art  History  and  Honorary  Cura- 
tor at  Harvard's  Fogg  Museum,  goes  further: 
'A  form  of  gul  occurs  in  Anatolian,  Turkoman, 
Egyptian,  Spanish  and  Persian  rugs.  This,  the 
most  important,  unifying  motif  in  Islamic 
rugs,  is  the  basic  vocabulary  of  early  rugs,  and 
it  is  of  Turkoman  tribal  origin'.  Professor 
Denny  reported  his  findings  that  Turkoman 


tribes  migrated  westward  and  settled  in  Anat( 
lia.  Anatolia  was  probably  the  point  froi 
which  Turkoman  designs,  wherever  they  orif 
inated,  were  diffused  throughout  the  Islam: 
world,  says  Professor  Denny.  'From  the  stanc 
point  of  surviving  examples,  Turkomans  ai 
the  youngest  Islamic  rugs.  Yet  research  su| 
gests  this  supposedly  youngest  group  is  the  ke 
to  understanding  the  oldest  rugs.' 

Older  Turkoman  rugs  have  not  survive 
because  Turkoman  tribes  used  their  rugs  unt 
they  wore  out. 

»As  you  might  expect,  prices  are  advancing 
Tekke  and  Chodor  Turkomans  have  realise 
$20,000  at  auction  within  the  last  two  years 
The  record  Turkoman  price,  $68,000,  wa 
paid  for  a  Salor  rug  in  November  1980.  Wes 
German  and  American  buyers  are  reportedl 
strong;  apparently  the  Arabs,  known  to  favou 
Persian  rugs,  are  also  a  factor  in  the  Turkoma: 
market. 

The  most  common  rugs  were  woven  by  th 
Tekke,  the  largest  Turkoman  tribe.  Th 
Yomud,  another  large  tribe,  turned  out  almos 
as  many  rugs,  plus  an  unusual  variety  of  sma. 
pieces.  The  Ersari  and  Saryk  tribes  wer 
prolific  weavers  .  .  .  the  Salor  tribe  lost  it 
identity  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  afte 
disastrous  military  defeats,  and  authenti 
Salor  pieces  are  scarce.  During  the  1970s 
weavings  by  two  more  tribes  were  identified 
the  Arabachi  and  Imreli.  The  handful  of  rug 
attributed  to  these  tribes  exist  almost  e> 
clusively  in  museums,  so  this  scholarship  ha 
had  a  negligible  impact  on  the  market.  Bu 
when  even  a  little  Imreli  fragment  appears  I 
collectors  scramble  for  it. 

Overall  production  of  the  various  tribe 
obviously  influences  value,  but  the  quality  o 
design,  colour  and  wool  are  more  important 
Older  Turkoman  rugs  have  large,  wideh 
spaced  guls  plus  secondary  motifs  for  addei 
interest.  By  the  1920s,  the  guls  were  signifi 
cantly  reduced  and  packed  together,  giving 
rugs  a  mechanical  look.  While  early  Turkomai 
rugs  tend  to  have  a  few  simple  borders,  late 
rugs  have  decidedly  more.  Unlike  Persian  am 
Caucasian  rugs,  Turkomans  have  a  flatwovei 
skirt  at  one  end,  sometimes  both  ends.  Les 
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(Above) 

Strut  pole  cover,  ok  hash, 

Yomut,  first  half  nineteenth 

century,  27  (folded)  x  73.5  cm. 

with  tassels. 

The  Textile  Museum, 

Washington; 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 

Brooke. 

(Left) 

Chodor  main  carpet, 
Turkestan,  mid-nineteenth 
century,  14  X  8 feet. 
Sold  by  Jon  C.  Edelmann 
Galleries,  25  October  1980 
for  $20,000. 
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(Above) 

Camel  decorative  hanging,  asmalyk,  Tekke, 
early  nineteenth  century,  82.5  X  125  cm. 
The  Textile  Museum,  Washington; 
Gift  of  Arthur  D.  Jenkins. 


(Below) 

Tekke  camel  litter  decoration,  Khalyk. 
wifringe:  38.5  cm.;  Weft:  70  cm. 
The  Textile  Museum,  Washington; 
Gift  of  Marvin  E.  Tobias. 


interesting  is  a  plain  skirt-a  repeating  patte: 
is  better-and  still  better  are  designs  wr 
variations  and  those  with  individual  figure 
The  most  highly  prized  design  is  a  scene  of 
caravan  crossing  the  desert. 

In  nineteenth-century  rugs,  the  dyes  we 
hand-made  from  the  madder  plant,  and  tht 
mellow  with  age.  After  c.  1900,  weave 
adopted  ready-made  aniline  dyes.  They  beg? 
as  a  hot,  harsh  red,  then  faded  to  a  washed-oi 
pink.  Black  and  ivory  are  common  seconda 
colours.  A  great  deal  of  ivory  is  unusual  an 
makes  a  rug  more  desirable.  Collectors  ofte 
pay  a  premium  for  unusual  secondary  colour 
such  as  blue-green,  or  yellow,  while  late  ruj 
might  have  a  rich  yellow  or  purple.  Goo 
Turkoman  rugs  are  made  with  a  lustrous,  har 
wool  that  is  prickly  to  the  touch,  and  the  poc 
quality  wool  looks  dull  and  lifeless.  Unusui 
materials  add  value  and  some  older  rugs  hav 
cotton  or  silk,  highlights  in  the  guls. 

Turkoman  rugs  have  perhaps  the  mos 
difficult  oriental  weavings  to  restore  well.  It  i 
hard  to  find  wool  similar  to  what  the  origina 
weavers  used.  They  tied  knots  differently  t( 
most  Persian  restorers.  Turkoman,  rugs  tenc 
to  have  a  short  pile ;  a  repair  is  much  easier  t( 
see  than  in  a  high  pile  rug.  'Collectors  forgive  < 
certain  amount  of  damage  in  very  early  Turko' 
man  rugs  but  avoid  later,  damaged  rugs' 
warned  Renate  Halperin,  a  New  Yorl 
conservator.  'Check  the  back  of  a  rug  because 
you  can  not  miss  restoration  there.' 

In  a  recent  exhibition,  the  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  dc,  showed  what  smart  collectors 
find.  It  filled  its  main  rooms  with  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  Turkoman  weavings  seeni 
anywhere. 


II 


(Far  right,  above) 

Bag  face,  nineteenth  century,  woven  by  the 

Tekke,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Turkoman  people, 

knotted  pile,  wool  with  silk. 

The  Textile  Museum,  Washington; 

Gift  of  Arthur  D.  Jenkins. 

This  bag  face  was  used  by  the  Tekke  as  a 

storage  container  for  clothing  and  dry  goods. 

It  would  have  to  be  hung  from  the  lattice  work 

inside  a  tent. 

(Right,  above) 

Pouch,  bokche,  Yomut,  mid-nineteenth 
century,  closed  c.  76  X  c.  76  cm. 
The  Textile  Museum,  Washington; 
Gift  of  Arthur  D.  Jenkins. 

(Right,  centre) 
Three  tent  bands. 
The  Textile  Museum,  Washington. 
Gift  of  George  Hewitt  Myers. 

(Right,  below) 

Bridal,  camel  trapping,  Chodor,  early 
nineteenth  century,  53  X  172.5  cm. 
John  E.  Gilbert  Collection. 
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Graham  Shearing 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  ORANGE 

Some  aspects  of  the  taste  imported  into  England  by  the 

Dutch  monarch  William  III  and  his  English 

consort,  Queen  Mary,  with  particular  reference  to  furniture. 


When  William  iii  arrived  in  England  his 
taste  for  things  Dutch  gave  more 
Royal  approval  to  the  gathering  momentum  in 
England  initiated  by  Charles  ii  on  his  return 
'from  his  travels'  in  1660.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  for  some  years  thereafter  there  was  a  real 
congruence  of  style  between  England  and  the 
United  Provinces  that  lasted  until  the  death  of 
William  iii  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
This  is  now  thought  to  be  something  of  an 
overstatement.  In  the  field  of  furniture  most 
pieces  seldom  lose  their  identity  or  nationality, 
even  if  they  partake  of  some  similarity  to  each 
other.  Although  when  he  came  to  England 
William  employed  Dutch  workmen  (in  some 
cases  men  who  had  already  settled  in  England, 
and  in  other  cases  importing  them  from  his 
native  land  as  the  need  for  them  arose),  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  followed  that  those  work- 
men should  have  produced  items  that  were  in 
any  way  typical  of  those  made  in  Holland  at  the 
time.  Oddly  enough  William  was  in  all  but 
politics  a  Francophile  and  in  his  civil  works 


this  French  disposition  (indeed  he  preferred  to 
speak  French)  is  articulated  in  much  that  is 
either  Dutch  or  English.  Paradoxically,  his 
wife,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  ii,  whose 
married  life  had  been  spent  in  Holland, 
evinced  a  greater  tendency  to  patronise  a  taste 
more  exclusively  Dutch,  which  has  been 
described  as  'domestic'  even  'bourgeoise'. 

But  neither  monarch  (for  they  were  joint- 
sovereigns)  was  responsible  for  the  evolution 
of  a  distinct  style  in  the  way  that  their  'cousin' 
Louis  XIV  of  France  was  able  to  preside  over 
and  to  a  large  extent  dictate.  William  and  Mary 
had  been  introduced  to  England  by  a  revolt  of 
the  nobility  in  whose  confidence  rested  the 
hopes  of  an  essentially  protestant  middle  class. 
Many  of  those  noblemen  had  spent  time  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  had  at  times  brought 
back  with  them  examples  of  furniture,  or 
craftsmen  to  fashion  them.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  at 
whose  hands  Ham  House,  by  the  River 
Thames   near   Richmond,    was   given  its 


indelible  stamp  of  character,  brought  back 
from  the  Low  Countries  'two  Dutchmen,  who 
are  excellent  joiners'  alas  we  cannot  further 
identify  them.  Lauderdale  also  employed 
other  Dutch  workmen  at  Ham. 

Below  the  level  of  great  noblemen,  the 
middle  classes,  especially  those  engaged  in 
trade  in  London  and  the  east  of  England  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  Dutch,  as 
immigrants,  through  commercial  links,  and 
through  travel  abroad.  When  in  1672  Louis xiv 
invaded  the  Low  Countries  many  refugees 
arrived  on  the  English  shore.  A  lengthy 
tradition  of  English  hospitality  to  the  Dutch 
has  fostered  sizeable  communities,  and  some 
measure  of  their  stability  can  be  grasped  by  the 
existence  of  Dutch  churches  in  London  and 
Norwich  and  other  leading  eastern  towns  and 
ports.  These  communities  were  specialist  in 
many  trades  but  textiles  predominate.  Even 
before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  rooted 
Dutch  element  in  English  life  which  is  not 
possible  to  outline  to  any  degree,  but  as 
important  evidence  thereof  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  great  silversmith  Van 
Vianen  had  been  employed  by  Charles  i  as  well 
as  Charles  ii.  Essentially  the  thread  of  aristo- 
cratic patronage  had  been  broken  by  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

The  furniture  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ii  was 
radically  influenced  by  Dutch  ideas.  The  great 
English  tradition  of  working  in  oak  was 
disrupted  and  in  lieu  of  that  wood  was 
substituted  walnut,  a  wood  which  had  become  i 
fashionable  in  Holland,  and  which  by  its: 
properties  allowed  a  degree  of  show  measure* ! 
ably  more  sophisticated  than  was  conveniently 
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I:  Dutch  or  Flemish  table  inlaid  with  walnut 
and  rosewood  with  marquetry  panels  and 
ivory  and  ebony  banding,  the  legs  and  feet 
partly  gilt,  c.  1690. 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  London. 

2:  Elaborate  armchair  carved  with  dolphins 
and  gilt,  probably  Dutch,  c.  1670. 
From  Ham  House.  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum,  London. 

3:  Writing  desk  in  walnut  inlaid  with 
seaweed  marquetry,  attributed  to  Geritt 
Jensen,  c.  1690.  The  legs  replaced. 
Reproduced  by  Gracious  Permission 
of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

4:  Writing  desk  attributed  to  Geritt  Jensen, 
c.  1694,  marquetry  inlaid  with  silver  and 
brass. 

Reproduced  by  Gracious  Permission 
of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

5:  Carved  walnut  chair  with  high  caned  back 
typical  of  late  seventeenth-century  English 
and  Dutch  furniture.  English,  c.  1690. 
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::.vsv.red  from  oak.  The  figuring  on  walnut 
tends  to  complement  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  the  baroque  style  of  much  late-seven- 
teenth-century furniture.  This  is  more  notice- 
able when  veneers  came  to  be  esteemed,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  of  little  consequence  on  elab- 
orately carved  furniture.  What  did  remain 
untouched  in  England  was  the  use  of  oak  and 
good  pines  and  deals  for  carcase  furniture. 
This  is  of  a  superior  technique  and  quality  to 
their  Dutch  counterparts  (helpful  in  identify- 
ing origins).  A  defective  carcase  has  often 
damaged  the  decorative  marquetry  surface  of  a 
Dutch  table  or  chest  of  drawers. 

Following  the  Restoration,  the  technique  of 
caning  chairs,  which  greatly  increased  their 
comfort,  was  introduced  from  Holland.  A 
caned  chair  was  something  of  a  luxury  at  first, 
and  early  inventories,  such  as  those  at  Ham 
House,  specify  if  a  chair  is  caned.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  is  not  thought 
sufficiently  distinguishable. 

As  more  information  comes  to  light  on  the 
extent  of  travelling  furniture  makers  in  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  France,  the  disadvantages 
of  an  over-categorical  approach  are  self- 
evident.  Happily  both  museums  and  collectors 
are  now  less  concerned  with  too  precise 
attributions,  so  the  expression  'English  or 


Dutch'  satisfy  many  cases  and  the  expression 
'European'  may  be  the  most  convenient  des- 
cription in  a  few. 

From  about  1670  onwards  it  is  impossible  to 
disregard  the  role  of  the  French  in  the  concept 
of  interior  decoration  (for  by  now  'furniture'  is 
inextricably  linked  with  the  concept  of  interior 
decoration).  Note  first,  however,  that  the 
French  had  imported  Dutch  craftsmen  who 
may  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  what  came  to 
constitute  French  taste.  Andre  Charles  Boulle 
whose  furniture  almost  defines  the  taste  of 
Louis  XIV  was  himself  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
other  ebenistes  such  as  Jean  Oppenvordt 
subsequently  became  naturalised  Frenchmen. 
'The  arts  and  crafts  of  France  and  England 
were  always  deeply  affected  by  the  activities  of 
the  Low  Countries'  (Esther  Singleton).  We  are 
now  entering  a  period  when  the  relative 
influences  of  different  countries  on  furniture 
and  interior  decoration  is  difficult  to  gauge.  It 
seems  generally  held  that  French  tastes  held 
sway,  certainly  at  the  highest  levels  of  aristo- 
cracy and  royalty.  So  it  was  with  William  iii. 
The  most  important  influence  to  come  from 
France  to  Holland  was  Daniel  Marot 
(1663-1752)  who,  a  protestant,  and  an  estab- 
lished designer,  left  France  in  1684  and 
entered  the  service  of  William  iii.  As  has  been 
said,  'he  was  the  first  artist  in  Holland  who 
attempted  to  co-ordinate  all  the  decorative 
elements  in  a  room'.  Strongly  French-in- 
spired, he  introduced  a  formality  into  interiors 
which  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  domestic- 
ity that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Marot  perhaps 
spent  as  much  as  ten  years  in  Holland,  but  by 
1694  he  was  employed  by  William  in  England 
in  the  designs  for  the  gardens  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  It  is  highly  reasonable  to  specu- 
late that  some  of  the  designs  for  the  interior 
of  the  palace  were  influenced  by  him.  We 
recognise  his  influence  in  two  aspects  of 
furniture,  first  state  beds  and  secondly,  seat 
furniture  of  the  upholstered  and  carved  kind. 
High  quality  furniture  bearing  some  con- 
sonance with  Marot's  designs  is  often  attri- 
buted to  French  workmanship.  A  state  bed 
made  c.  1697,  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
for  the  fourth  Baron  Melville  is  associable  with 
Marot's  designs,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
executed  by  a  Huguenot  upholsterer,  Frangois 
Lapierre.  The  rich  working  of  the  hangings 
give  some  indication  of  the  type  of  furniture 
Marot  conceived.  His  designs  were  first  collec- 
ted and  published  in  The  Hague  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  but  individual  designs 
were  disseminated  widely  in  the  years  before 
that.  The  complex  carved  chair  backs  had  a 
more  extensive  popularity,  both  in  England, 
France  and  Holland. 

A  year  after  Marot's  arrival  in  Holland  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685, 
deluged  both  England  and  Holland  with 
Huguenot  craftsmen,  silversmiths,  clock- 
makers,  and  furniture  makers.  The  effect  was 
to  spread  French  taste  more  effectively  in  both 
countries. 

When  in  P.ngland  William  iii  and  his  Queen 


patronised  a  Dutchman  who  was  alread 
settled  in  England.  Geritt  Jensen  is  wholl 
mysterious  in  his  origins,  but  is  recorded  i 
having  worked  for  the  English  crown  as  earl 
as  1680  when  he  made  a  shagreen  box  (inte 
alia)  for  the  'Emperor  of  Morocco'.  It  seeir 
that  he  was  not  only  patronised  by  the  Crowr', 
but  also  by  the  nobility  and  supplied  furnitui 
(notably  glasses)  for  such  great  houses  fi 
Chatsworth,  Houghton,  Wilton,  Drayton  an 
Deene  Park.  We  know  he  had  some  connectio 
with  France :  he  is  recorded  as  having  supplie 
a  Parisian  ebeniste  with  glue  (English  glue  wa 
considered  particularly  efficacious)  and  mo; 
of  his  royal  pieces  show  French  taste.  I , 
particular  we  should  notice  a  writing  desk  i  i 
the  collection  of  Her  Majesty  The  Quee 
probably  made  by  Jensen  and  the  subject  of  a  , 
invoice  1694/5,  inlaid  with  silver  and  brass  an. 
having  much  in  common  with  boulle  worl 
This  was  an  expensive  piece,  of  unusm 
construction  as  well  as  decoration.  It  cost  £7C 

Another  piece  of  furniture  attributed  t 
Jensen  is  a  writing  table  now  at  Windsor  Castl 
which  is  almost  certainly  that  described  in  a 
invoice  of  1690  for 'a  folding  writeing  table  fin 
markatree  with  a  Crowne  and  Cypher  £22.  IDs 
for  Her  Mats.  Service  att  Kensington'.  Agai' 
the  outward  style  has  much  in  common  wit! 
French  furniture,  and  the  style  of  marquetr 
has  deal  in  common  with  clock  cases.  Queei 
Mary's  taste  for  ceramics  made  her  requiri 
much  furniture  for  setting  off  this  peculiarly 
Dutch  taste;  her  apartments  in  Holland  ani 
likely  to  have  been  distinctly  Baroque.  Th  i 
cabinet,  also  probably  by  Jensen  is  altogether 
of  severer  construction  but  may  well  havi; 
served  to  house  some  of  her  collection  o 
ceramics.  The  marquetry  is  very  similar  t( 
Queen  Mary's  writing  table. 

With  Dutch  ceramics  and  Oriental  porcelaii 
imported  primarily  through  the  Dutch  Eas 
India  Company  came  rare  woods,  much  useb 
in  fine  cabinet  making  and  especially  in  flora] 
inlay  fashionable  simultaneously  in  Englam 
and  Holland.  Lacquer  work  which  was  oftei 
made  up  into  elaborate  cabinets  came  from  th( 
same  source.  James  ii,  when  Duke  of  York 
had  such  pieces,  called  'India  work'.  Lore 
Bristol,  referred  to  earlier,  in  his  'Notebook 
gives  us  a  valuable  account  of  the  Furnitun 
and  decorative  effects  he  bought  in  London 
Many  of  his  purchases  were  made  from  Dutcl 
merchants,  such  as  the  ubiquitous  Calema  oi 
Van  Colima. 

By  the  time  that  William  in  died,  the  Dutcl 
influence  was  clearly  on  the  wane  and  whereas 
English  furniture  goes  on  to  what  might  be 
regarded  as  its  finest  period,  the  Dutch  taste 
changes  little  and  its  technique  degenerates  tc 
a  marked  degree.  Eighteenth-century  mar 
quetry  is  backward  and  often  crude.  With  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverians  comparisons  a« 
unnecessary. 

So,  we  can  detect  an  interesting  dichotomy 
in  English  furniture  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century;  a  convoluted  series  of  interrelation^ 
ships  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 
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6:  Cabinet  with  glazed  panels,  attributed  to 

Geritt  Jensen,  c.  1690,  walnut  inlaid  with 

seaweed  marquetry  . 

Reproduced  by  Gracious  Permission 

of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

7:  Oriental  lacquer  cabinet  on  carved  and 
silvered  base  and  with  carved  and  silvered 
cresting,  English,  c.  1690. 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  London. 

8:  Walnut  chair  with  elaborate  back  deriving 
from  Daniel Marot's  designs,  Dutch,  c.  1690. 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  London. 


Edwardy.  Olszewski 


1:  After  Bartolomeo  Passarotti. 

Profile  Portrait,  pen  and  ink,  220  X  175  mm. 

Thomas  P.  Toth  Collection. 

2:  Federico  Barocci.  Plants  above  an  Eroded 
Bank,  black  chalk,  brush  and  wash, 
200  X  132  mm. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Purchase,  J.  H.  Wade  Fund;  73. 1 71. 

3:  Jacopo  Chimenti.  Madonna  and  Child, 
pen  and  ink  with  red  and  black  chalk, 
327  X  223  mm. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 

Charles  W.  Harkness  Endowment  Fund; 

29.10. 

4:  Michelangelo  Buonarotti.  Detail  of 
Study  for  the  Nude  Youth  over  the  Prophet 
Daniel  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  Ceiling, 
red  chalk,  343  X  243  mm.  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art;  Gift  in  Memory  of  Henry  G. 
Dalton  by  his  nephews  George  S.  Kendrick 
and  Harry  D.  Kendrick;  40.465. 


ITALIAN  DRAWINGS 

IN 

CLEVELAND 


Astudy  of  late  Italian 
Renaissance  Drawings  in 
Cleveland  Collections. 
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Federico  Zuccaro.  Detail  o/The  Healing 
I  Demoniac  Woman,  red  chalk  with  red 
%h,  290  ^  220  mm. 

?  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of  Robert 
ys  Gries;  39,662. 

Fra  Bartolommeo.  Detail  of  ¥  arm  on  the 

pe  of  a  Hill,  pen  and  brown  ink, 

!  X  294  mm.  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 

nna  Fund,  Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund, 

lia  E.  and  L.  E.  Holden  Funds;  57.498. 

Raphael.  Detail  of  Studies  of  a  Seated 
)del  and  a  Child's  Head,  metalpoint  on  pink 
pared  paper,  119  X  153  mm. 
?  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
rchase.  J.  H.  Wade  Fund;  78.37. 


aster  works  of  the  High  Renaissance 
and  examples  of  regional  Italian  styles 
to  be  found  in  the  public  and  private 
lections  of  late  Italian  Renaissance  draw- 
1  rs  in  Cleveland,  with  new  attributions  and 
■  jviously  unpublished  works  among  them. 

le  most  outstanding  of  these  are  in  The 
,    eveland  Museum  of  Art.  As  early  as  1932  the 
linent  Michelangelo  scholar,  Charles  de 
)lnay,  cited  the  museum's  sheets  as  note- 
'  )rthy  among  American  drawings  collections. 

iree  studies  by  High  Renaissance  masters 
•  ting  within  a  year  or  two  of  each  other, 
1508,  are  among  the  strengths  of  its  hold- 
^s.  These  are  Michelangelo's  powerful  de- 
;n  (4)  for  the  nude  figure  above  the  prophet 
aniel  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,  Raphael's 
2talpoint  sheet  of  studies  (7),  and  Fra 
irtolommeo's  Farm  on  the  Slope  of  a  Hill  (6) . 
Michelangelo  defined  his  vigorously  model- 
1  torso  in  generous  relief.  Its  taut  silken 
rface  was  achieved  by  combining  parallel 
tching  with  rubbing  of  the  red  chalk.  Details 
I  the  verso  associate  the  sheet  with  other  of 
s  works.  Although  Raphael's  sheet  of 
etches  stemmed  from  his  activity  in  Florence 
the  first  decade  of  the  Cinquecento,  the 
ntral  figure  offered  a  model  for  his  Roman 
adonna  della  Sedia  of  ten  years  later, 
aphael's  sketchy  lines  reflect  his  impatience 
ith  the  precision  and  control  required  of 
etalpoint  which  he  would  abandon  almost 
>mpletely  in  Rome  in  favour  of  the  freer 
chnique  of  chalk.  Similarly,  Fra 
artolommeo's  choice  of  pen  and  ink  was  an 
)propriate  medium  for  distinguishing  tex- 
ires  and  capturing  the  nuances  of  tonal  values 
I  the  all  pervasive  outdoor  light  in  his 
ndscape.  The  drawing  is  unique  among  his 
ndscapes  in  being  used  as  background  for  a 
ainting  of  God  the  Father  and  saints  now  in 
lucca. 

Drawings  of  the  Roman  school  are  represen- 
:d  by  a  number  of  outsiders  such  as  Federico 
uccaro  and  Federico  Barocci  who,  like 
.aphael,  were  natives  of  Urbino,  and  by 
lembers  of  the  Carracci  family  and  workshop 
•cm  Bologna.  Federico  Zuccaro  had  joined 
is  brother  Taddeo  in  Rome  in  1560.  It  was 
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<\-ho  introduced  him  to  the  use  of 
.a  drawing.  Federico's  Healing  of  a 
Deinomac  Woman  (5),  in  red  chalk  and  red 
wash,  has  elements  of  Taddeo's  style  such  as 
tiie  spidery  line  defining  the  background 
figures'  heads.  The  rolling  eyes,  gaping 
mouth,  and  stylised  hands  of  the  possessed 
woman,  however,  are  conventions  of 
Federico's  style,  and  the  combination  of  ele- 
ments would  argue  for  an  attribution  to 
Federico,  possibly  after  a  similar  design  by 
Taddeo.  Also  associated  with  Taddeo  as  a 
studio  copy  of  his  original  in  the  Hermitage  is  a 
tondo  drawing  (8)  in  pen,  brown  ink,  and 
brown  wash  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Toth.  This  Naval  Battle  was  based  upon  a 
design  for  a  majolica  service,  a  gift  from 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  for  the  King  of  Spain. 


8:  After  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  Naval  Battle, 
pen  and  ink  and  ivash.  Diameter:  1 89  mm. 
Thomas  P.  Toth  Collection. 

9:  Annibale  Canacci.  Landscape  with 
a  Boat,  pen  and  ink,  224  X  406  mm. 
Tfie  Cleveland  Museum  of.-hl; 
Purchase,  jf.  H.  Wade  Fund;  72.101. 

10:  Attributed  to  Leonardo  Cungi.  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  pen  and  ink,  209  X  153  mm. 
Private  Collection.  Michelangelo's  Sistine 
Chapel  paitttings  offered  an  encyclopaedia  of 
poses  for  other  artists  who  drew  from  it 
extensively. 
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i  Joining  the  Zuccaro  brothers  in  their  work 
1  the  Casino  of  Pius  iv  was  Federico  Barocci 
hose  draftsmanship  was  indebted  to  the 
)lourist  interests  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro. 
arocci's  Plants  above  an  Eroded  Bank  (2)  is 
1  the  Cleveland  Museum.  Leaves  and  flowers 
I  this  landscape  detail  shimmer  as  they  reflect 
id  filter  light  and  evoke  a  quality  of  atmo- 
)here  that  would  be  approached  again  only  in 
le  paintings  of  Corot  and  Monet.  Brown  wash 
)uches  and  drops  of  white  impasto  suggest 
ranches,  roots,  and  flowers. 
Less  well  known-and  one  of  Michelangelo's 
lany  copyists  in  Rome-was  Leonardo  Cungi. 
'he  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (10)  is  attributed  to 
im  by  virtue  of  the  blank  eyes  and  scalloped 
ttX  which  are  similar  to  such  details  in  other 
rawings  in  the  Uffizi  attributed  to  Cungi. 


Lodovico  Cardi.  Figure  Study, 
red  chalk,  394  x  170  mm. 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
John  L.  Severance  Fund;  51.492. 
This  figure's  facial  asymmetry  and  rustic 
features  have  the  effect  of  modest  elegance; 
combined  they  account  for  the  visually 
engaging  nature  of  this  sketch. 


The  figures  are  based  upon  Michelangelo's 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
fresco  of  the  LmsI  Judgment.  The  slight 
indications  of  drapery  reveal  what  may  have 
been  the  minimal  garments  provided  by 
Michelangelo  in  his  original  composition 
before  it  was  painted  over. 

Bartolommeo  Passarotti  was  a  native  Bolog- 
nese  who,  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1551, 
also  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Michel- 
angelo. Fifteen  years  later,  Passarotti  returned 
to  dominate  the  arts  in  Bologna  until  his 
workshop  was  eclipsed  in  importance  by  the 
Carracci.  Profile  Portrait  (1)  in  the  Toth 
Collection  is  a  product  of  the  Passarotti 
workshop  and  can  be  dated  c.  1 600  by  virtue  of 
its  plastic  strength  and  naturalism.  Cross 
hatching  and  details  of  anatomy  are  stylised  in 


the  manner  of  academy  practice  after  1590. 
Tonal  variation  is  achieved  by  crosshatched 
lines  that  swell  or  taper  as  pressure  on  the  quill 
is  varied. 

Annibale  Carracci's  Landscape  with  a  Boat 
(9)  offers  an  example  of  the  new  vision  of 
nature  and  its  function  for  man  as  developed 
by  Annibale.  Here  measured  inter\'als  and  the 
interaction  of  solid  and  void  impart  a  feeling  of 
advance  and  recession  in  Annibale's  probing  of 
space.  The  drawing  matches  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo's  rural  essay  as  a  scene  of  contemporary 
life.  Its  provenance  extends  to  the 
seventeenth-century  collection  of  Everhard 
Jabach,  followed  by  other  prestigious  con- 
noisseurs such  as  Pierre  Crozat,  Pierre-Jean 
Mariette,  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the  first 
Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
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Francesco  Salviati. 

ur  Beside  a  Chariot, 

•  in  brown  wash  heightened  with 
...ue  paper,  357  x  270  mm. 
.  .c  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Purchase,  Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund;  64.99. 

14:  Luca  Camhiaso.  The  Annunciation, 
pen  and  ink  and  grey-brown  wash, 
295  X  207  mm.  The  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art;  Gift  of  the  Folio  Club  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  William  G.  Mather;  59.200. 
This  sheet,  verging  on  the  indecorous  in  its 
spontaneity  of  action  and  technique,  is  typical 
of  Cambiaso's  dynamic  drawing  style. 


15:  Jacopo  Palma  il  Giovane.  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  awakened  by  the  Call  of  Fame,  pen 
and  ink  and  brown  wash,  204  X  261  mm. 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art; 
Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund;  26.265. 
Palma  il  Giovane 's  uninhibited  graphic 
technique  is  evidenced  by  rhetorical  gestures 
and  generalised  statement,  and  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  detailed  anatomy  and 
descriptive  realism  in  the  more  intellectual 
approach  of  Florentine  draftsmen. 


14 
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Florentine  drawings  in  the  Museum's  colle 
tion  include  Figure  Study  (11),  a  red  chal 
design,  formerly  attributed  to  Jacopo  c 
Pontormo  but  which  may  be  the  earliest  date' 
drawing  by  Lodovico  Cardi  as  a  study  fc 
Cardi's  fresco  of  the  Investiture  of  Sait. 
Vincent  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

Cardi's  associate  in  Florence  into  the  159C 
was  Jacopo  Chimenti  da  Empoli  who^ 
Madonna  and  Child  (3)  is  a  mixture  of  red  an 
black  chalk  and  pen  and  ink.  The  reworke 
detail  of  the  Virgin's  left  hand  in  the  uppe 
right  corner  is  typical  of  Chimenti,  as  are  tb 
thick  lips  and  puffy  noses.  A  Man  in  Armou 
Beside  a  Chariot  (13)  was  probably  for 
history  subject  by  the  workshop  of  th 
Florentine  mannerist,  Salviati.  It  is  typical  c 
the  complicated  drawing  techniques  popula 
after  mid-Cinquecento  in  its  washes  and  whit 
highlights  on  tinted  paper. 

A  rare  sheet  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  am 
Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Kollmar  is  Parrasio  Micheli' 
Study  for  an  Allegory  of  Learning  (12).  Thi; 
ambitious  design  probably  represents  a  partia 
programme  for  the  library  decoration  of  somt 
humanist  or  academician.  It  is  associated  wit! 
Micheli  by  the  didacticism  of  its  inscriptions 
and  by  stylistic  characteristics  such  as  the  shor 
slashes  for  eyes  also  observed  in  his  Berlin  per 
study  of  a  Group  of  Senators  for  a  lost  paintinj 
in  the  Doge's  palace. 

^Iso  of  interest  is  the  Cleveland  Museum'i 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  Awakened  by  the  Call  o, 
Fame  (15)  by  the  inveterate  Venetian  drafts 
man,  Jacopo  Palma  il  Giovane.  The  Apollo  is 
carefully  regimented  composition  with  the  top 
half  clearly  divided  from  the  bottom  and  left 
half  from  right.  Slanting  diagonals  cross  the 
page  connecting  opposite  corners  of  the  sheet 
with  the  nine  muses  arranged  in  three  groups 
Palma's  quick  sketch  is  evidence  of  the  genera! 
preoccupation  in  Venetian  draftsmanship  with 
the  structural  force  of  a  composition  ratheiii 
than  with  line,  or  figure  studies.  | 

The  provincial  schools  are  fascinating  for 
their  peculiar  focus.  It  seems  apt  to  conclude'  ^ 
with  the  calligraphic  ebullience  of  that' 
outstanding  master  of  the  Genoese  school,' 
Luca  Cambiaso,  The  Cleveland  Museum 
owns  his  Annunciation  (14).  Cambiaso  re- 
duced his  natural  virtuoso  draftsmanship  to  a 
stylised  geometry  readily  teachable  to  work- 
shop  assistants.  The  Annunciation  is  one  of 
several  sheets  which  served  as  preparatory 
studies  for  a  canvas  commissioned  in  1568  for 
the  church  of  SS.  Annunziata  di  Portoria. 

Although  the  Cleveland  drawings  do  not 
present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  draftsman- 
ship in  the  late  Italian  Renaissance,  they 
include  a  representative  cross-section  of 
schools,  subjects,  and  artists,  and  a  variety  of 
genres  from  figure  studies  and  portraits  to 
landscapes  and  composition  studies.  Most 
important,  the  drawings  discussed  offer 
highlights  of  significant  visual  interest  to 
understand  how  sixteenth-century  art  theor- 
ists could  extol  disegno  for  its  intellectual 
discipline  and  inspired  vision. 
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David  S.  Howard 


THE  MILANESE  CONNECTION 


It  has  recently  become  apparent  that  some  pieces  of  oriental  porcelain 
with  en  grisaille  painted  decoration  are  not  quite  what  they  appear  to  be. 
This  article  is  therefore  by  way  of  an  antique  cautionary  tale. 


4:  A  Chinese  saucer  dish,  c.  1 740,  painted  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Europe  (probably  in  Holland)  after  Rubens'  Crucifixion.  Virginia 
Museum,  Richmond,  Mottahedeh  Loan. 


ro  many  who  admire  the  work  of  a  great 
artist  or  artisan  and  would  aspire  to  his 
ccellence,  the  work  of  a  gifted  copyist  evokes 
miration  tinged  perhaps  with  doubts  about 
le  propriety  of  copying  too  closely.  The  same 
ill  sold  as  the  work  of  the  master,  and  at 
rices  he  would  have  commanded,  is  rightly 
garded  as  deceit  and  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
lost  countries. 

There  are  finer  distinctions.  The  work  of  a 
fted  amateur  may  be  exploited  by  a  greedy 
itrepreneur  who  sells  the  fine  copies  as 
riginals.  In  such  cases,  most  of  us  would  place 
le  blame  on  the  entrepreneur  but  hope  that 
le  artist's  skills  could  be  turned  to  better 
■feet.  Such  swindles  in  the  art  world  are 
lually  difficult  to  pin  to  a  specific  source, 
.though  they  may  be  readily  detected.  If  they 
an  be  proved,  the  most  important  conse- 
uence  should  be  the  protection  of  the 
nsuspecting,  even  more  than  the  punishment 
'  the  unscrupulous.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
lis  article  is  written. 

On  20  February  1979  an  Italian  antique 
ealer  from  Milan  was  in  London  buying,  as  he 
ad  done  for  over  two  decades.  He  visited  for 
he  first  time  a  Mayfair  shop  in  search  of 


Chinese  export  porcelain.  He  bought  three 
pieces  -  a  9  inch  plate  of  c.  1745  painted  en 
grisaille  with  a  scene  of  the  'Choice  of 
Hercules',  after  a  print  following  a  painting 
recently  sold  in  London  and  also  two  14  inch 
dishes  of  c.  1740  (one  with  a  slight  chip), 
decorated  on  the  rim  with  the  arms  of  Cole  of 
Northumberland  but  with  the  centre  left 
unpainted  (1).  He  said  he  was  interested  in 
pieces  with  the  centres  undecorated.  It  was 
later  learned  that  he  has  bought  such  pieces  for 
some  years  with  the  explanation  that  they  were 
for  a  client  who  wished  to  have  initials  painted 
in  the  centre .  He  did  not  know  that  this  Mayfair 
shop  usually  photographs  for  research  many  of 
the  pieces  it  sells.  In  July  1980  a  continental 
collector  wrote  to  the  Mayfair  shop  enclosing  a 
photograph  of  an  English  armorial  nine  inch 
plate  c.  1740  with  the  crest  of  Pelly  and  a  rare 
scene  painted  in  the  centre,  probably  after  a 
French  engraving  (2) .  This  scene  he  felt  to  be  a 
later  addition  and  asked  for  a  second  opinion. 

It  should  be  explained  that  from  c.  1735 
onwards,  a  considerable  number  of  European 
engravings  of  a  religious,  political,  mythologi- 
cal and  gently  erotic  nature  were  sent  to  China 
for  copying  onto  Chinese  porcelain.  Many 


were  copied  en  grisaille  or  painted  in  encre  de 
Chine  within  a  range  of  border  designs  while 
others  were  coloured  either  after  the  Chinese 
imagination  or  European  originals.  Such 
copying  continued  until  at  least  1825  (pieces  of 
a  service  with  a  drawing  of  the  Union  Line 
river  boat  Philadelphia  are  in  a  number  of 
museums),  but  the  great  period  of  such  work 
was  1740  to  1760  and  included  work  particu- 
larly after  French  and  Flemish  artists. 

With  such  a  wide  choice,  it  is  natural  that 
work  of  a  great  range  of  subjects  and  quality 
can  be  found  on  Chinese  porcelain.  They  are 
valued  today  from  no  more  than  £100  to  about 
£5,000  for  a  very  rare,  large  or  perfect  plate, 
painted  on  porcelain  which,  if  it  appears  with 
the  same  border  pattern  but  no  scene  might  be 
worth  between  £30  and  £300.  The  obvious 
difference  in  value  between  pieces  of  porcelain 
of  the  same  date  and  quality,  with  and  without 
the  central  scene,  has  created  a  situation  long 
favoured  by  the  faker  but  without,  apparently, 
anyone  being  capable  of  reproducing  the 
peculiar  blend  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  style 
vital  to  success. 

Earlier,  the  Dutch  decorators  had  em- 
bellished Chinese  porcelain  in  a  way  which  is 
now  known  as  'clobbering'  for  the  grosser 
pieces,  but  can  be  of  very  high  quality  as 
exemplified  by  a  Chinese  saucer  painted  in 
Europe  after  Van  Ostade  (3)  and  a  larger 
saucer  painted  in  colour  after  Rubens'  Cruci- 
fixion (4),  a  piece  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  London.  On  these 
examples,  careful  attention  to  detail  shows  that 
the  painting  is  not  Oriental.  For  example, 
blades  of  grass  are  usually  painted  with  a 
downwards  stroke  by  a  European  artist  and 
upwards  by  the  Chinese,  while  faces,  in  par- 
ticular the  eyes  and  details  of  the  clothes,  betray 
the  painter;  it  is  often  the  smallest,  unconscious 
detail  which  may  be  understood  only  by  the 
Occidental  which  reveals  the  difference.  But, 
when  Oriental  paintingof  a  Westernsubject  has 
been  imitated  in  the  West,  it  is  necessary  to  think 
very  carefully  before  deciding  on  the  origin  and 
perhaps  a  technical  or  scientific  difference  may 
play  a  part  in  the  decision. 

Clearly  the  decoration  of  the  Pelly  plate,  of 
which  a  photograph  had  been  sent  to  Mayfair 
and  which  was  painted  after  a  French 
engraving,  was  not  Chinese  work  -  possibly  it 
might  have  been  the  labour  of  some  long-dead 
Victorian  amateur  -  for  overpainting  porcelain 
was  a  popular  pastime  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  almost  immediately 
followed  more  photographs  of  two  other  pieces 
from  the  same  collector  who  had  decided  that 
on  balance  the  decoration  on  these  two  might 
be  original  -  so  well  were  they  painted  in  a 
slightly  Oriental  way.  One  was  a  very  rare 
scene  of  The  Triumph  of  Mordecai  after  Le 
Sueur  (5)  and  the  other  of  Johannes  Bucholdi  a 
Leyda  (6),  with  the  arms  of  Cole  on  the  rim. 

There  was  only  one  recorded  example  of 
The  Triumph  of  Mordecai  (with  the  arms  of  the 
family  of  French  of  Frenchlands  on  the 
reverse)  which  is  in  the  British  Museum 
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1:  An  armorial  dish 

c.  1740,  painted  in  China 

with  the  arms  of 

Cole  of  Northumberland  on 

the  rim. 


2:  An  armorial  plate, 
c.  1740,  painted  in  China 
with  the  crest  of  Pelly  on  the 
rim  but  with  painting  c.  1979 
after  an  eighteenth-century 
French  engraving  in  the 
centre. 


3:  A  Chinese  saucer, 
c.  1740,  painted  in  Europe  at 
that  time  after  an  engraving 
by  Van  Ostade  China  for  the 
West,  publ.  Sotheby  Parke- 
Bemet  Publications. 
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London  (7).  One  of  the  very  few  examples  oi 
the  Bucholdi  subject  (he  was  a  Protestani 
martyred  in  Leyden  in  1534)  is  in  the  Britisl 
Museum  (8).  From  the  photograph,  the  paint" 
ing  on  both  dishes  bought  on  the  Continen' 
appeared  to  be  Chinese  and  faultless,  but  aftei 
closer  examination  of  the  Bucholdi  one,  it  was' 
clear  that  this  was  executed  on  the  same  pica 
of  porcelain  that  had  been  sold  in  Mayfair  ir 
1979.  The  photograph  of  the  Bucholdi  disl 
was  pinned  to  the  wall  and  the  origina 
transparency  projected  over  it.  They  matched 
Twelve  small  marks  on  the  rim  and  in  th( 
porcelain  of  both  dishes  were  examined.  Then 
was  no  question  that  they  were  the  same  dish. 

The  European  collector  was  informed  a 
once  and  sent  the  evidence  -  with  which  h 
agreed.  He  had  bought  the  dish  from  ; 
European  company  of  the  highest  reputatioi 
(who  have  since  reimbursed  him  in  full).  Thej 
said  that  they  had  purchased  it  from  'a  very  fine 
Italian  collection'  through  a  dealer  in  Milan 
The  dealer  was  the  same  as  the  one  who  had 
bought  the  dishes  unpainted  in  Mayfair  ir 
1979.  The  other  dish  of  the  pair  sold  at  the 
same  time  was  soon  discovered  in  the  shop  of  a 
leading  dealer  (still  with  a  small  chip)  but  noM 
overpainted  also  with  the  Bucholdi  subject 
The  dealer  at  once  agreed  with  the  evidence 
presented.  It  was  quite  clear,  too,  that  this 
painting  and  that  on  The  Triumph  of  Mordecax 
were  by  the  same  hand.  Since  that  date,  the 
same  Milanese  dealer  has  offered  'from  a  fine 
Italian  collection  of  more  than  twenty  rare 
pieces'  an  example  in  colour  of  the  Crucifixion 
after  Rubens  -  the  same  as  the  example  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  is  certain  that 
other  such  'rare'  paintings  en  grisaille  anc 
occasionally  in  colour  have  been  sold 
European  countries  over  the  last  decade.  They 
have  up  to  the  present  been  treasured  rarities 
in  distinguished  collections. 

Such  revelations  can,  unfortunately,  call 
into  question  the  origin  of  many  quite  genuine 
pieces.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  in  collections  will  be 
originals.  There  are  a  number  of  reliable 
guides  which  together  can  show  if  a  collector, 
has  bought  safely : 

First,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  history  o: 
a  piece  is  known  before  c.  1960  it  will  be 
genuine  in  this  respect. 

Secondly,  only  pieces  which  have  cost  a  ful 
and  high  price  are  involved.  For  instance,  no 
plate  valued  today  under  £300  (probably  much 
more)  is  likely  to  be  faked.  It  would  not  be 
worth  doing  -  the  known  fakes  have  cost 
collectors  more  than  ten  times  the  undecorated 
pieces  (and  the  plate  after  Rubens  was  offered 
at  £10,000). 

Thirdly,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  will 
be  an  informed  examination  of  each  piece  of 
this  type.  When  the  Chinese  decorated  such 
pieces  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
working  in  porcelain  fired  and  glazed  at  about 
1,350°  centigrade.  The  enamelling  was  done 
with  a  substance  very  similar  to  the  glaze  itself 
at  over  900°C  and  the  chemical  similarity 


owed  the  enamel  to  fuse  onto  the  glaze, 
inting  en  grisaille  was  done  at  a  slightly  lower 
nperature,  but  still  unlikely  to  be  below 
0°C  and  a  thinner  substance  was  used,  prob- 
ly  applied  with  a  quill  or  very  stiff  pointed 
ush.  The  result  was  that  the  fine  shading  lines 
nk  into  the  glazed  surface  so  that,  although 
ey  are  quite  visible,  they  are  barely  raised  at 
.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  thin  red  used  by 
e  Chinese  for  painting  faces.  This  always 
iks  into  the  glaze.  Modern  ceramic  paints, 
here  to  the  glaze  when  fired  between  780°  and 
;0°C.  With  grey  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
e  twice,  as  the  first  firing  is  a  little  pale  -  the 
cond  firing,  however,  is  slightly  darker  than 
uch  eighteenth-century  enamelling.  There  is 
raised  line  of  a  more  glossy  nature  than  on  the 
binese  work. 

All  this  is  visible  to  the  eye  if  the  porcelain  is 
ted  away  from  the  viewer  until  it  reflects  any 
rht  in  front.  Modern  lines  can  then  be  seen  as 


raised  and  glossy  instead  of  almost  flat  and 
matt.  They  can  also  be  felt  as  such  with  a 
delicate  touch.  This  applies  to  lines  en 
grisaille,  in  red  or,  indeed,  in  other  colours. 

The  extra  care  with  which  pieces  of  this  sort 
must  be  examined  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
avoiding  buying  one  which  is  not  original.  The 
difficulty  of  knowing  an  early  European  de- 
corated piece  from  a  later  example  remains  a 
problem  for  the  expert  at  present. 

There  will  never  be  a  type  of  art  which 
attracts  fame  and  high  prices  which  will  not 
have  an  imitator.  At  first  his  work  may  escape 
notice  and  pass  for  genuine  almost  by  default; 
it  is  hoped  that  this  particular  faking  will  now 
be  made  more  recognisable.  Certainly  the 
Milanese  dealer,  who  may  be  the  perpetrator 
of  the  fraud  rather  than  the  painter,  is  already 
being  sought  by  those  he  has  swindled  and  he 
will  be  unlikely  to  find  it  easy  to  sell  more  of  his 
'fine  Italian  collection'. 


5:  A  Chinese  dish  c.  1740  painted  in  Europe 
c.  1979  with  The  Triumph  of  Mordecai,  after 
Le  Sueur.  ( See  also  Fig  7) 

6:  The  Chinese  dish,  c.  1740,  with  the  arms  of 
Cole  (same  as  illustration  1)  but  after  being 
painted  in  the  centre  in  Europe  in  1979 
following  an  original  dish  with  lohannes 
Bucholdi  a  Leyda.  (SeeFigS) 

7:  The  Chinese  dish,  c.  1740 painted  in  China 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  The  Triumph 
of  Mordecai  after  Le  Sueur.  The  British 
Museum  London. 

8:  The  Chinese  dish,  c.  1740,  painted  in  China 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  lohannes 
Bucholdi  a  Leyda  after  a  Dutch  engraving. 
The  British  Museum,  London. 
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Sotheby's  sale  of  Old  Master  Paintings  on 
8  April  includes  two  fine  works  by 
Flemish  masters.  The  Kermesse  of  Saint 
George  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  is 
particularly  important  being  the  only  known 
original  composition  by  the  artist  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  copying  his  father's  subjects.  It 
comes  for  sale  from  a  European  private  collec- 
tion and  is  expected  to  fetch  in  excess  of 
£150,000.  The  King  Thinks  by  Jacob  Jordaens 
is  a  good  example  of  a  theme  he  painted  several 
times  and  is  estimated  to  realise  around 
£80,000. 

At  the  same  London  salerooms  the  following 
day,  old  master  drawings  from  the  collection  of 
Tobias  Christ  come  under  the  hammer. 
Among  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  draw- 
ings are  two  studies  of  young  men  in 
fashionable  dress  by  Willem  Buytewech  whose 
works  are  extremely  rare.  Rembrandt  is 
represented  by  a  strong  and  unusual  drawing 
of  Diana  resting  with  her  Hounds  a  work  of  the 
1630s.  The  collection  also  includes  studies  by 
Rembrandt's  pupils,  Barent  Fabritius  and 
Samuel  van  Hoogstraten,  several  portraits  and 
landscapes  by  Jan  Lievens,  a  rare  marine 
drawing  by  Abraham  Verwer  and  a  fine  early 
portrait  of  a  girl  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn. 

The  second  sale  of  Dutch  tiles  from  the 
Leerink  Collection  will  be  held  at  Sotheby 
Mak  van  Waay,  Amsterdam  on  28  April.  The 
auction  comprises  tiles  decorated  with  land- 
scapes, human  figures  and  ships  and  is  the 
second  of  five  sales,  the  first  having  realised 
DFl.  175,230  in  November  1980. 

Future  auctions  from  the  Leerink  Collection 
will  include  tiles  decorated  with  birds,  flowers, 
among  which  are  Rotterdam  tulip  tiles,  and 
fanciful  scenes. 


FOR  SALE  IN  HOLLAND 
&  ENGLAND 

A  wide  range  of  works  of  art  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  interest  from 
clocks  and  watches  to  tiles  and  old  masters  come  under  the  hammer 
in  London  and  Amsterdam  in  April  1981. 


I:  Willem  Buytewech.  Standing  cavalier, 
facing  right,  pen  and  brown  ink  and 
grey  wash,  over  traces  of  black  chalk, 
17  X  79  cm. 

From  the  collection  of  Tobias  Christ  which 
is  offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's,  London, 
9  April  1981. 


2:  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger. 

The  Kermesse  of  Saint  George, 

c.  / 630,  signed,  on  panel,  28  X  40  inches. 

To  be  sold  at  Sotheby's,  London, 

on8  April  1981. 


3:  Jacob  Jordaens. 

The  King  drinks,  c.  1630,  66  X  95  inches. 
To  be  sold  at  Sotheby 's,  London  on  8  April  198i 
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4:  An  early  seventeenth- 
century  Rotterdam  tile 
decorated  with  a 
Saracen  warrior. 
Leerink  Collection, 
Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay, 
Amsterdam,  28  April  1981. 

5:  An  early  seventeenth- 
century  Rotterdam  tile  from 
the  Leerink  Collection 
which  will  be  auctioned  at 
Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay, 
Amsterdam,  28  April  1981. 

6:  An  early  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  small  size 
tile  decorated  with  a 
portrait  of  a  lady, 
Leerink  Collection, 
Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay, 
Amsterdam,  28  April  1981. 


7:  One  of  the  finest  table  clocks  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  recent  years  is  this 
masterpiece  by  Veyt  Schaufel,  Munich,  1554,  which  is  the  highlight  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  M.  W.  L.  Boon-van  Kol,  to  be  sold  at 
Sotheby  Mak  van  Waay,  Amsterdam  on  2  April  1981,  when  it  is  expected 
to  fetch  £150,000  to  £200,000.  It  realised  DM.  10,500  when  sold  in  the 
Feill  Collection  in  Cologne  in  1955. 


8:  Rembrandt.  Diana  resting  with  her  hounds, and  brown  ink  and  wash 
over  traces  of  black  chalk.  18.3  X  26.8  cm. 
Estimate:  £60,000  to  £70,000 

From  the  collection  of  Tobias  Christ  which  will  be  sold 
at  Sotheby's,  London,  9 April  1981. 
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Roy  Harley  Lewis 


LAYING  DOWN  RARE  BOOKS 


The  Connoisseur  recently  invited  the  London  bookseller  Francis  Edwards  to  invest 
£5000  in  rare  hooks,  on  behalf  of an  imaginary  reader.  In  the  future,  we  shall  publish 
regular  progress  reports  on  the  investment,  in  order  to  judge  the  growth  potential  of 

this  type  of investment  portfolio. 


oiitbe 


The  concept  of  rare  books  as  an  investment 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  an  accepted  fact 
that  certain  books  and  manuscripts  appreciate 
in  value  quite  dramatically.  Yet  the  attitude  of 
the  trade  has  always  been  somewhat  patronis- 
ing. Books-the  very  old,  the  beautiful,  the 
unusual,  the  scarce  'modern'  first 
edition-surely  represent  an  art  form  to  the 
collector?  No  civilised  person  could  be 
motivated  by  financial  considerations.  It  was 
conceded  that  knowledgeable  bibliophiles 
might  occasionally  buy  and  sell  at  a  profit,  but 
that  was  nothing  to  do  with  investment; 
merely  one  of  the  rewards  of  scholarship. 

Throughout  this  period  the  vague  advice 
bestowed  on  would-be  investors  was  invari- 
ably: "Well,  if  you  must,  at  least  buy  books  on 
subjects  that  interest  you'.  This  was  reasonable 
enough,  of  course,  because  the  beginner's 
learning  curve  would  grow  with  his  collection, 
which  is  to  everyone's  benefit.  However,  it 
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ignored  the  ordinary  investor  who  has  little 
knowledge  of  books,  and  has  neither  the  time 
nor  inclination  to  take  more  than  a  casual 
interest.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account  other 
attractions  such  as  the  fact  that  Value  Added 
Tax  does  not  apply  to  books;  that  there  are  no 
barriers  to  the  movement  of  books  from 
country  to  country-and  most  significant  of 
all,  that  The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit  had 
demonstrated  that  rare  books  (along  with 
paintings)  topped  the  investment  performance 
table  for  arts  and  antiques. 

All  this  was  changed  with  the  recent 
introduction  of  an  investment  portfolio  that  set 
the  cat  among  the  pigeons  in  the  book  trade. 
Incongruously,  it  was  the  brainchild  of  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
antiquarian  booksellers,  Francis  Edwards 
Limited,  of  Marylebone  High  Street,  London. 
For  a  minimum  investment  of  £500  (although, 
significantly,  one  of  the  first  orders  was  for  a 
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£50,000  portfolio),  Francis  Edwards  offeredt 
'package'  a  number  of  books  representing 
cross-section  of  interests,  and  monitor  deve! 
opments  (with  twice-yearly  reports)  over 
three  to  five  year  period.  The  concept  is  such 
departure  from  tradition  that  investors  are  no 
even  obliged  to  take  their  books  home- 
although  anyone  leaving  them  in  store  at  th( 
bookshop  (on  payment  of  a  2  per  cent  annua 
management  fee)  would  have  to  be  somethinj 
of  a  philistine. 

Knowing  something  about  antiquariai 
books,  and  having  examined  the  propositioi 
carefully  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  critical  of  th<|jflij 
principle.  So  if  it  is  such  a  good  idea-an^ 
allowing  for  a  measure  of  sour  grapes  in  th( 
antiquarian  bookworld-why  did  the  schenM 
take  so  long  to  get  off  the  ground?  j 

Firstly,  the  bookseller  by  tradition  had 
devoted  all  his  attention  on  the  collector;  the 
new  management  team,  led  by  Alan  Mitchell, 


J Is  not.  The  collector  who  enquires  about  the 
tfolio,  saying  that  he  is  interested  in  books 
r  say,  Africa,  travel  or  literature,  is  advised 
>uy  off  the  shelf.  The  portfolio  is  designed 
(  the  investor  to  whom  the  bookshop  is 
1  amiliar  territory ;  a  person  prepared  to  trust 
I  he  expertise  and  judgement  of  the  Francis 
Evvards'  team. 

secondly,  the  new  Francis  Edwards  is 
:i  scious  of  the  need  to  meet  new  customers 
n  f-way ;  a  refreshing  attitude  for  one  of  the 
g  nts  of  the  antiquarian  bookworld.  I  have 
i  nd  that  from  major  bookshops  with  large 
j  rheads  down  to  the  single  person  operation, 
se  who  survived  the  tough  economic  press- 
s  of  the  past  five  years,  were,  in  the  main, 
se  who  refused  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
tomers  to  drop  in.  The  healthier  book- 
ers  are   invariably  those  who  employ 
idern  marketing  techniques,  who  attend 
Dk  fairs,  who  issue  lively  catalogues,  who 
ture  at  schools  and  evening  classes,  who 
er  coffee  ...  in  other  words,  who  try  harder, 
lere  are  still  shops  where  the  salesmen  are  no 
)re  energetic  than  the  fixtures  and  fittings, 
les  staff  at  Francis  Edwards  are  not  allowed 
gather  dust-having  to  spend  part  of  their 
le  touring  the  country,  buying.  Getting  out 
very  much  the  company  philosophy,  and 
:ting  out  to  meet  an  entirely  new  target 
dience,  can  only  stimulate  the  trade  in 
neral,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Thirdly,  the  legal  obstacles  were  daunting, 
irgely  because  of  the  dubious  claims  made  by 
rtain  stamps  investment  companies,  it  took 
jhteen  months  of  painstaking  negotiation, 
d  a  not-inconsiderable  sum  in  counsel's  fees, 
clear  the  decks.  Most  of  us,  for  example, 
mid  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Francis 
Iwards  are  prohibited  from  buying  books 
ck  from  a  portfolio  customer  because  under 
e  Prevention  of  Fraud  (Investments)  Act, 
•58,  the  company  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  an 
jency'  in  the  handling  of  an  investment-at 
ist,  not  at  both  ends  of  the  transaction, 
milarly,  under  the  same  Act,  it  is  not  allowed 
sell  shares  in  a  book,  or  offer  a  unit  price  on 
lything  that  is  not  a  daily  valued  and  quoted 
immodity.  So  if  someone  offers  you  shares  in 
Gutenberg  Bible,  that  just  happens  to  have 
;come  available,  be  on  your  guard. 
To  test  the  validity  of  the  scheme.  The 
onnoisseur   invited   Francis   Edwards  to 
)mpile  a  portfolio  for  an  imaginary  reader 
ith  £5000  available  for  investment.  These  are 
le  books  they  produced,  having  pointed  out 


Left) 

'he  books  included  in  the  investment  portfolio 
elected  for  The  Connoisseur  by  Francis 
Edwards 

Right) 

I  view  of  the  main  showroom  at  booksellers 
''rancis  Edwards. 


that  each  package  is  usually  designed  to  suit 

individual  tastes. 

Early  Printed/Technical 

Chippendale  (T.),  'The  Gentleman  and 

Cabinet-Maker's  Director',  1762  (3rd  and 

best  edition  with  the  rare  dedication  page  to 

Prince  Henry-which  the  King  ordered  to  be 

torn  out-left  in)  £1,300 

Voyages/Travel/Topography 

Casati  (Major  G.),  'Ten  years  in  Equatoria 

and  the  return  with  Emin  Pasha,'  2  vols. , 

1891  £65 

Coker  (J.),  'A  Survey  of  Dorsetshire',  1732 
£225 

De  Long  Expedition,  'Our  Lost  Explorers', 
1882  £35 

De  Long  (G.),  'The  Voyage  of  the 
Jeannette',  2  vols.,  1884 £85 
Smith  (J.  E.),  'A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent',  1807  (While  old  travel  books  are 
always  in  demand,  this  is  also  known  as  an 
Association  Copy  because  it  comes  from  the 
library  of  William  Beckford,  and  contains  five 
pages  of  his  notes).  £240 
Lawrence  (T.E.),  'Secret  Despatches  from 
Arabia'  (this  copy  has  an  added  value  because 
it  could  also  be  classifed  as  a  Private  Press 
book,  being  published  by  the  Golden 
Cockerell  Press,  one  of  the  outstanding 
producers  of  fine  books).  £200 
Beaglehole  (J.),  'Journals  of  Captain  Cook',  5 
vols.  +  folio  of  plates,  1968-1974  (in  contrast 
to  every  other  book  in  the  portfolio,  this  set  is 
only  recently  out-of-print,  but  still  in  demand 
as  the  definitive  work  will  automatically  rise 
in  price)  £100 

Natural  History/Science  &  Technology 

Thorburn  (A.),  'British  Birds',  4  vols., 
1915-16  (Many  colour  plates  in  this  definitive 
work;  unusual  in  that  it  is  nicely  bound 
contemporary  copy)  £550 
Nasmyth  (J.),  'The  Moon',  1874  £150 


Priestley  (J.),  'The  History  and  Present  State 
of  Discoveries  Relating  to  Vision,  Light  and 
Colours',  1772  £250 

Pryce  (W.),  'Mineralogia  Comubiensis,'  1778 
£350 

Worlidge  (J.),  'Systema  Agriculturae',  1675 
£280 

Literature 

De  Quincey  (T.),  'Klosterheim',  1832.  £100 
Dickens  (C),  'Martin  Chuzzlewit'  Bound 
from  parts,  1844  £50 

Haggard  (H.  Rider),  'Cleopatra',  1889  £30 

Hardy  (T.),  'The  Well-Beloved',  1897  £50 

Kingsley  (C),  'The  Water  Babies',  1863  £50 

Kipling  (R.), 'Kim',  1901  £40 

Lawrence  (D.  H.),  'Lady  Chatterley's 

Lover',  Florence,  1928  £250 

Literature/Illustrated 

Cruikshank  (G.),  'The  Life  of  Sir  John 

Falstaff,  1858  (an  unusually  fine  copy  of 

Cruikshank's  drawings)  £100 

Bentley  (R.),  'Design  by  Mr.  R.  Bentley  for  6 

Poems  by  Mr.  T.  Gray,  Quarto,  1776  £225 

Naval 

Burchett  (J.),  'A  Complete  Historj' of  the  Most 
Remarkable  Transactions  at  Sea',  1720  £275 

The  thinking  behind  this  'mix'  is  based  on 
the  company's  experience  of  book  prices, 
which  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  table 
reproduced  here  by  kind  permission  of  The 
Economist  Intelligence  unit. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  past  twenty  years,  books 
purchased  in  the  £50-£500  range  are  those 
which  have  shown  the  greatest  increase.  To 
appreciate  why,  one  needs  only  a  superficial 
grasp  of  the  philosophy  of  book  collecting. 
Initially,  certainly  in  the  days  before  printing, 
manuscripts  produced  by  monks  were  usually 
illuminated,  frequently  becoming  works  of  art 
more  than  examples  of  literature  or  learning. 
Often,  early  printing  was  similarly  em- 
bellished with  magnificent  results. 
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At  the  top  end  of  the  market,  prices  either 
fluctuate  over  short  periods,  or  the  books  are  so 
old  and  rare  that  the  price  leaves  little  room  for 
manoeuvre.  It  stands  to  reason  that  while  some 
books  gain  in  value,  others  stand  still  and  even 
depreciate.  This  applies  particularly  to  'fash- 
ionable' or  respected  authors  who  lose  favour 
(with  collectors),  such  as  John  Galsworthy, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Hugh  Walpole.  The  demand  for  certain 
illustrators  sometimes  goes  through  the  roof, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  period  when  the  value 
may  not  significantly  drop  but  in  which  such  a 
copy  rnay  be  difficult  to  unload. 

This  is  why  the  judgement  of  the  packager  is 
so  important.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
portfolio  they  have  compiled  for  us.  Nothing 
wildly  exciting,  or  likely  to  take-off  (although  I 


have  a  sneaking  admiration  for  Nasmyth's  'The 
Moon',  especially  if  the  earth's  satellite  should 
become  a  tourist  haunt  in  the  forseeable 
future) ,  but  equally  nothing  that  is  likely  to  lose 
ground.  If  one  shopped  around  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  of  the  titles  more 
cheaply;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
collecting.  But  in  placing  one's  trust  in  the 
bookseller,  accepting  that  any  portfolio  will 
have  an  element  of  'swings  and  roundabouts', 
one  works  on  the  assumption  that  no  bookseller 
can  deliberately  inflate  prices  for  long  and 
expect  to  maintain  his  reputation.  For  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  them  to  try  to 
offload  stock  that  had  been  stuck  on  the  shelves 
for  years.  Francis  Edwards,  as  innovators,  will 
be  watched  jealously  by  certain  colleagues  for 
the  slightest  flaw  in  their  portfolio  track  record. 


Examples  of  movements  in  the  book  prices  are  shown  in  the  tables 
(reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit), 
and  the  figures  given  are  those  realised  at  major  international  book 
auctions  and  taken  from  Book  Auction  Records. 


Number 
of  years 

U  W IICQ 

Increase 

%  increase 
in  relation 

lU  F  1  IIIUCA 

Kelmscott  Chaucer; 
1896(1960) 

£230 

£4,100 

17 

1,683 

1,382 

Lear  E 

Views  in  Rome&  its 

Fn\Mrr.nc-  1841  (^Qf^^i\ 

f  99 

1  7 

1718 
1 ,  /  1  o 

1  417 

BoswellJ  Life  of 
Dr.  Samueljohnson; 
1791  (1960) 

£55 

£340 

17 

518 

217 

Johnson  S  Dictionary 
of  the  English 
Language;  Isted  1755 
(1960) 

£70 

£1,400 

17 

1,900 

1,599 

Jonson  B  Workes; 
1st  collected  ed 
1616-40(1960) 

£110 

£700 

17 

536 

235 

LockeJ  Essay 
Concerning  Humane 
Understanding; 
Isted  1690(1960) 

£160 

£1,140 

17 

613 

312 

Nuremburg  Chronicle; 
1st  (Latin)  ed  1493 
(1960) 

£303 

£6,200 

17 

1,946 

1,645 

Lawrence  D  H 
The  Rainbow 
Isted  1915  (1960) 

£9 

£110 

16 

1,122 

889 

Spencer  E 

Faene  Queene  1st  Folio 
ed  1609  (1960) 

£35 

£150 

15 

329 

110 

Woolf  V  The  Waves; 
Isted  1931  (1962) 

£3 

£50 

15 

1,567 

1,298 

Blake  W 
Illustrations  of 
the  Book  ofjob; 
1825(1963) 

£620 

£2,300 

14 

271 

56 

To  me,  one  of  the  attractive  features  is  tl 
undertaking  to  monitor  progress.  To  son 
extent  Francis  Edwards  protect  themselves  l 
their  initial  caution  in  the  selection.  F» 
example,  they  will  not  include  books  on  tl 
crest  of  a  wave,  and  are  particularly  wary  i 
items  featuring  illustrations  by  fashionab 
artists  such  as  Arthur  Rackham  and  Kai 
Greenaway.  However,  acting  as  good  broke 
should,  if  a  £600  Rackham  was  stuck  at  tl 
same  price  after  a  year  or  so,  they  wou 
probably  suggest  selling  (they  would  try 
find  a  customer)  and  replace  it  with  somethir 
more  promising.  At  the  same  time,  if  anoth( 
customer  should  specifically  ask  for,  sa 
Coker's  'Survey  of  Dorsetshire'  they  wou 
effect  an  introduction  so  that  the  invest! 
could  make  an  immediate  profit  if  he  wishe 
By  the  same  token,  if  market  trends  indicai 
that  an  item  in  someone's  portfolio  is  reall 
taking  off,  so  that  it  might  be  advisable 
capitalise  by  going  to  auction,  they  woul 
recommend  that  action,  taking  a  ZVz  per  cei 
commission  on  the  price  realised. 

What  are  Francis  Edwards'  qualifications 
In  a  word,  experience.  The  present  building( 
four  floors  and  a  basement,  designed  speciall 
as  a  bookshop,  was  only  erected  in  19 1 1  but  th 
business  dates  back  to  1 826,  although  it  did  nc 
take  the  name  of  Francis  Edwards,  son-in-la^ 
of  the  founder,  until  1855.  When  he  died 
1875  the  eldest  of  his  nine  children  -  als 
Francis  —  was  removed  from  school  at  the  ag 
of  fifteen  to  take  over.  He  obviously  had 
aptitude  for  bookselling  and  it  was  largely 
business  acumen  that  was  responsible  for  th 
growth  of  the  company.  He  remained 
managing  director  until  his  death  at  eighty 
four  in  1944,  and  the  business  (a  limit© 
company  since  1927)  passed  into  the  control 
relatives  and  members  of  the  staff  rewarded 
long  service.  But  without  a  single  drivin 
force,  or  a  cohesive  business  plan  the  compan: 
began  to  slide  until  it  was  offered  for  sale 
When  it  came  on  the  market  in  1979,  severs 
interested  parties  competed  for  the  doubtfv 
privilege  of  finding  £260,000  for  the  business 
stock  and  (initially)  £500,000  for  the  lease 
the  building.  The  successful  bid  came  fror 
Alan  Mitchell,  in  his  early  thirties,  yet  one 
the  country's  leading  authorities  on  Africans 
and  hitherto  very  much  a  lone  operator,  wit 
finance  from  ICFC.  Within  a  short  period 
first  of  the  changes  became  apparent  - 
decision  to  hive  off  one  of  Edwards'  majo 
sources  of  income,  the  sale  of  maps  and  prints 
to  concentrate  on  what  the  new  managemen 
considered  the  better  long-term  potential 
antiquarian  books. 

This  is  not  a  company  that  will  stand  still 
Alan  Mitchell  sees  the  face  of  antiquariaj 
bookselling  changing  to  the  extent  that  one  daj 
shops  will  no  longer  carry  large  stocks  ^ 
computer  systems  will  identify  the  availabilifi 
of  required  books  which  would  be  sent  directH 
from  source  to  customer,  so  that  the  booksella 
of  today  will  become  the  book  broker  o 
tomorrow. 
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Gillian  Walkling 

REPRODUCTION  TO  REVOLUTION 

Few  companies  have  had  so  great  an  impact  on  the  design  of  both  domestic  and 
industrial  furniture  in  Britain  asHille,  whose  75th  anniversary  is  celebrated  by 
a  major  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London. 


in  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
X  Museum,  London,  until  31  May  1981, 
ebrates  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
He,  a  firm  famous  in  post-war  Britain  for  its 
titribution  to  modern  furniture  design.  It  is 
propriate  that  the  exhibition  should  be  held 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  it  was 
;re  that  Salamon  Hille,  and  later  his  daugh- 
•  Ray,  found  inspiration  and  models  for  the 
e  quality  reproductions  which  first  estab- 
hed  their  name. 

A  Russian  emigre,  Salamon  began  making 
d  restoring  furniture  in  1906  in  a  small 
)rkshop  in  Whitechapel,  London,  although 
I  was  at  the  time  in  full  employment  as 
ianager  for  an  East  End  wine  merchant.  The 
rival  of  his  family  soon  after  encouraged  him 
I  move  to  larger  premises  in  Bethnal  Green 
\d  to  enter  the  furniture  trade  on  a  full-time 
bis.  The  exacting  standards  Salamon  de- 
manded from  his  craftsmen  and  his  insistence 
at  quality  be  put  before  considerations  of 


commercial  gain  were  soon  justifed  and  by 
1914  he  occupied  extensive  workshops  in  Old 
Street,  housing  over  80  employees.  Over  the 
next  25  years  Hille  received  international 
recognition  for  their  expensive,  but  superb 
quality,  hand-crafted  reproductions  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  later 
eighteenth-century  furniture. 

In  1932,  following  several  years  of  illness, 
Salamon  reluctantly  retired  from  the  firm  and 
Ray  took  his  place.  Her  artistic  capabilities  and 
tremendous  personality  soon  overcame  any 
doubts  of  her  ability  to  succeed  in  a 
traditionally  masculine  world.  She  not  only 
directed  production  along  established  lines 
and  continued  to  supply  the  large  London 
retailers,  but  undertook  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  commissions  from  private  clients 
and  interior  designers  for  furniture  in  modern 
styles.  The  traditional  use  of  only  the  best 
timbers  and  materials  was  maintained,  and 
fabrics  and  metal  fittings  were  commissioned 


from  other  specialists.  Ray  also  encouraged  the 
manufacture  by  Hille  craftsmen  of  furniture  to 
the  specifications  of  other  leading  designers 
such  as  Betty  Joel  and  Syrie  Maugham. 

The  advent  of  the  Second  World  War 
marked  the  end  of  Hille  as  Salamon  knew  it. 
Lack  of  demand  and  Government  regulations 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  suspension  of 
business,  but  late  in  1940,  only  months  after 
Salamon's  death,  both  the  family  home  and  the 
Old  Street  works  were  bombed  and  completely 
destroyed.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war  Ray 
engaged  a  few  of  her  older  employees  in 
restoration  of  bomb-damaged  furniture. 

In  1945  Ray  moved  to  Leytonstone  where 
she  was  joined  by  her  husband  Maurice,  her 
son-in-law  Leslie  Julius,  and  soon  after,  by  her 
daughter  Rosamund.  Her  second  daughter, 
Cherrill  Scheer,  was  to  join  them  in  1961.  The 
immediate  post-war  years  offered  little  hope  of 
re-establishing  the  business  on  former  lines. 
Legislation  restricted  furniture  manufacture 
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/;  The  living  room  in  the  house  of  one  member 
of  the  Hille  family  showing  a  chesterfield 
designed  by  Robin  Day  and  a  Mies  van  der 
Rohe  Barcelona  chair  and  stool  and  Plainer 
easy  chair  from  Hille's  Form  International 
range.  The  bench  seat  and  table  dividing  the 
living  area  from  the  low-level  dining  room 
were  specially  designed  by  Robin  Day. 
Outside  on  the  terrace  are  a  Schultz  Leisure 
chaise  longue,  an  Eero  Saarinen  pedestal 
table  and  a  group  of  wire-mesh  chairs  by 
Henry  Bertoia. 

2:  A  mahogany  bookcase  in  the  Chippendale 
style  c.  1920.  Similar  bookcases,  but  with  a 
break  front  section  containing  a  secretaire 
desk,  were  made  for  export  in  response  to 
American  demand  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Second  World  War. 

3:  A  lacquer  dressing  table  and  mirror  in  the 
style  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Ray  Hille 
was  painting  lacquer  furniture  for  her  father 
while  still  in  her  teens. 


for  the  domestic  market  to  the  Utility  range 
and  export  was  the  only  alternative.  Accor- 
dingly in  1946  the  Julius  left  for  the  United 
States  for  what  was  to  prove  a  fruitful  trip,  not 
only  in  terms  of  orders,  but  in  their  insight  into 
modern  American  design  and  their  recognition 
of  the  potential  contract  market,  particularly 
in  Britain  where  wide-scale  reconstruction  was 
underway.  Impressed  by  the  combination  of 
functional,  yet  attractive,  design  and  new 
technology  and  materials,  in  1949  they  ap- 
proached two  young  British  designers,  Robin 
Day  and  Clive  Latimer,  whose  low  cost  storage 
units  had  won  a  prize  at  the  International 
Furniture  Design  Competition  at  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  In  1950  Robin 
Day  became  Hille's  Design  Consultant  and 
ultimately  became  responsible  not  only  for 
their  corporate  image,  but  for  most  of  their 
furniture  designs  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
From  the  time  of  their  first  alliance  the 
company  became  totally  committed  to  the 
promotion  of  modern  design. 

The  association  with  Robin  Day  brought 
immediate  results.  In  1951  they  received  gold 
medals  at  the  Milan  Triennale  and  the  same 
year  gained  recognition  at  the  Festival  of 
Britain  Exhibition  for  supplying  the  audi- 
torium seating  for  the  concert  hall  and  some  of 
the  occasional  seating  in  open  spaces. 

As  the  festival  showed,  Hille  was  not  alone 
in  undergoing  a  radical  change  in  thinking,  but 
their  determination  to  retain  quality,  despite 
low  prices,  coupled  with  acute  management 
and  courageous  investment,  ensured  their 
position  as  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
contract  field  for  the  next  30  years.  Initial 
opposition  from  the  majority  of  their  former 
stockists  persuaded  them  to  open  their  own 
retail  showroom  in  London  in  1953,  a  hitherto 
unknown  procedure.  They  now  have  similar 
premises  in  Manchester  and  operate  outside 
Britain  through  licencees.  Apart  from  their 
own  lines  of  production  they  have  also  manu- 
factured furniture  for  other  leading  designers 
and  have  undertaken  a  considerable  number  of 
'Design  and  Make'  contracts.  In  1967  they 
invested  in  a  scholarship  scheme  which  allows 
young  designers  freedom  to  develop  along 
their  own  lines  and  have  prototypes  of  their 
work  manufactured  in  the  Hille  workshops. 
They  have  also  invested  heavily  in  experi- 
ments with  new  materials,  initially  with  new 
glues  and  laminates,  but  later  and  more 
significantly,  with  plastics. 

Hille's  design  policy  extends  beyond  their 
furniture.  Their  graphics,  display  methods 
and  even  their  office  and  factory  premises 
indicate  the  degree  of  their  commitment  to 
new  ideas.  In  1961  they  moved  their  offices  to 
a  new  Brutalist  building  in  Watford  designed 
by  Erno  Goldfinger.  In  the  following  year  they 
opened  a  new  showroom  in  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  in  a  building  designed  by  Peter  Moro 
in  association  with  Robin  Day.  Since  1973 
their  showrooms  have  been  in  Bloomsbury, 
London,  in  a  striking  building  designed  by 
Richard  Seifert  &  Partners.  The  Hille  Design 
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Unit,  established  in  1970  and  offering 
complete  contract  design  service,  was  respc 
sible  for  the  showroom  interiors. 

The  success  of  Hille  products  has  be 
consistent  and  they  have  received  many  desi 
awards.  In  addition  in  1972  Leslie  and  Ro|ii(5tic 
mund  Julius  were  awarded  the  Bicentens 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  'for  exerti 
exceptional  influence  in  promoting  art 
design  in  British  furniture'.  Best  known 
their  early  designs  are  Hillestak,  a  pre-forrnlliie ' 
plywood  stacking  chair,  Q  Stak,  with  a  oi 
piece  ply  seat  and  metal  leg  frame,  and  mi 
important,  the  Polypropylene  chair,  the  fi 
successful  example  of  the  application  of  pi 
tics  to  furniture.  First  marketed  in  1963  it 
still  produced  today.  Subsequent  experimei 
resulted  in  a  variety  of  similarly  produc  iijtl 
injection-moulded  chairs  and  many  seati 
ranges  with  fabric-covered  polyurethe 
shells.  In  1974  Fred  Scott's  Folding  Ch; 
marked  a  return  to  the  sparser  look  of  the  eai 
1960s.  Their  latest  product,  Scott's  Suppoi 
chair,  continues  the  Hille  tradition  of  inno\ 
tive  design  combined  with  new  technolog 
Made  in  aluminium  with  shallow  foam  upho 
tery,  the  back  gives  maximum  support  to 
spine  in  any  sitting  position.  Brakes  are  fitt 
in  the  castors  and  concealed  gas  cylinders  allc 
adjustment  of  height  and  angle. 

Since  the  early  1950s  Hille  have  developi 
their  'systems'  concept,  based  on  a  series 
standard-size  panel  dividers,  desks,  shelv 
and  storage  units  which  can  be  assembled 
suit  any  workspace.  Their  present  range,  t 
Hille  Office  Landscape  System,  designed 
Alan  Turville  and  first  manufactured  in  197 
can  be  fitted  in  individual  offices  or  larg 
open-plan  arrangements. 

Much  of  the  Design  and  Make  work  h 
centred  on  seating  for  airports,  sports  stadi 
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"1  theatres.  Day's  tip-up  polypropylene 
na  range,  designed  for  Chelsea  Football 
b  is  now  a  popular  design.  Other  ranges 
;r  lounge  seating,  conference  suites  and 
;utive  office  furniture.  Since  1970  the 
lestic  market  has  been  largely  supplied  by 
manufacture  by  licence  of  the  Form 
jrnational  range,  an  exceptional  American 
fection,  including  designs  by  Mies  van  der 
le,  Marcel  Brauer  and  Eero  Saarinen. 
/hile  tastes  in  domestic  furniture  remain 
dedly  conservative,  the  contract  market  is 
s  open  for  new  ideas.  If  Hille  faces 
jlems  in  the  future,  they  are  no  longer 
5e  of  acceptance,  but  of  competition,  com- 
tion  ironically  arising  from  the  success  of 
own  policies.  The  flexibility  contained 
lin  the  Systems  and  Design  and  Make 
cept  and  the  comprehensive  service  offered 
he  Design  Unit  have  now  become  the  norm. 


4:  A  dining  suite  designed  by  Ray  Hille, 
c.  1948 

5:  The  Hillestak  chair  designed  by  Robin  Day 
in  the  early  1950s.  The  solid  beech  frame 
supports  a  laminated  beech  spine  and  a  seat 
and  back  of  pre-formed  plywood.  Although 
wood  laminates  had  been  used  after  the 
1930's,  technical  advances  in  glues  and 
machinery  after  the  Second  World  War 
allowed  greater  flexibility.  Hillestak  chairs 
were  widely  used  in  schools,  canteens  and 
public  buildings. 

6:  A  selection  of  Robin  Day's  award-winning 
Polypropylene  chairs.  The  original  stacking 


version,  first  marketed  in  1963,  is  shown  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer;  alternative  bases  and 
the  armchair  version  were  introduced 
gradually  over  the  following  few  years. 

7:  Hille's  latest  product,  the  Supporto  chair. 
The  back,  which  is  intended  to  give  maximum 
support  to  the  spine  in  any  sitting  position,  is 
the  result  of  many  hours  of  careful  observation 
by  its  designer,  Fred  Scott,  of  the  way  in 
which  office  staff  use  a  chair  throughout  a 
working  day.  The  height  of  the  seat  and  the 
angle  of  the  back  can  be  adjusted  via 
concealed  gas  cylinders  and  the  castors  are 
fitted  with  brakes  to  prevent  unwanted 
movement. 
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In  the  'Ratna  Pariska',  written  in  the  Gupta 
period  (sixth  century)  in  India,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  perfect  diamond  are  described.  The 
ideal  diamond  should  be  'six  sharp  points,  eight 
very  flat  and  similar  sides,  twelve  straight  and 
sharp  edges'.  In  addition,  it  should  have  a  pure 
transparency,   clarity   and   perfectly  white 
colour.  In  other  words,  the  diamond  should 
have  a  perfectly  colourless  and  perfectly 
shaped  octahedral  crystal  (11).  Godehard 
Lenzen,  in  'History'  of  Diamond  Production 
and  the  Diamond  Trade',  quotes  an  Indian 
diamond  connoisseur  as  saying:  'If  a  diamond 
possesses  all  these  qualities,  it  is  to  be  desired 
above  all  other  jewels'. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  faceting  know- 
ledge of  diamonds  was  imperfect.  Conse- 
quently, diamond  was  an  objet  trouvee.  As  it 
was  found  in  Golconda  rivers,  so  it  was 
mounted,  as  an  octahedral  crj'stal,  in  a  ring. 
Indian  Lapidaries  (manuscripts  about  the 
qualities  of  precious  stones)  describe  nuances 
of  colour  and  grading  systems  for  diamond 
imperfections.  These  writings  are  remarkably 
similar  to  modern-day  Antwerp  and  American 
how-to-evaluate-diamond  books.  The 
Gemological  Institute  of  America  (GIA),  by 
separating  the  shades  of  white  from 'd'  colour 
to  'z'  colour,  echoes  the  Indian  religious 
system  of  four  grades  of  colour. 

If  the  cr\'stal  was  perfectly  pure  and 
completely  white,  the  diamond  would  have  the 
'magical'  property  of  dividing  white  light  into 
all  the  spectral  colours.  In  the  Indian 
cosmology  light  would  be  dispersed  into  a 
rainbow.  In  'Diamonds-Myth,  Magic  and 
Reality',  Lenzen  states  that  this  property  was 
so  important  that  only  Brahmins  were  allowed 
to  possess  those  pure,  colourless  diamonds.  If 
a  diamond  had  a  hint  of  yellow  in  it,  land 
owners  could  purchase  it.  Highly  off-colour 
yellow  stones  were  allotted  to  merchants  (the 
Vaisya  class).  Finally,  the  darkish  black 
diamonds  were  allocated  to  the  working  man 
(the  Sutra  class)  and  the  warrior  class 
(Kshatriya).  The  large  stones  of  pure  quality 
had  to  be  offered  first,  however,  to  the  ruler  of 
Golconda.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn, 
therefore,  that  hardly  any  diamonds  of  gem 
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'Kissing  your  hand  may  make  you  feel  very, 
very  good,  but  a  diamond  and  sapphire 

bracelet  lasts  forever. ' 
Anita  Loos,  'Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes  \ 

quality  found  their  way  to  Europe  before  the 
year  1,000. 

The  Roman  martial  view  of  diamonds 
stressed  not  the  sensibility  to  dispersion-the 
magic  rainbow-but  to  the  hardness,  adaman- 
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Cross,c.  1850,  probably  Spanish,  with 
twelve  major  Jager-coloured  stones,  two 
pear-shaped  and  unusal  for  the  period, 
70  X  44  mm. 

Greenleaf  &  Crosby,  Fort  Lauderdale, 

Bal  Harbour  Shops  and  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

5:  Diamond  rough  from  rivers  and  alluvial 
mines  such  as  existed  in  India  or  in  Venezuela 
today  will  contain  many  rounded  shapes  and 
very  few  octahedral  shapes.  Rough  can  come 
in  all  colours,  and  often,  a  poor  exterior  skin 
will  cover  a  completely  white  interior. 
Venezuelan  rough,  for  example,  tends  to  have 
a  greenish  skin,  posing  an  additional 
challenge  to  the  buyer  and  evaluator  of  rough. 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 


tine  quality,  of  diamonds.  Diamonds  wr 
believed  to  be  able  to  break  iron.  To  t 
practical  mind  of  the  Chinese,  diamonds  w( 
treasured  for  their  utilitarian  engraving  abili' 
It  was  only  after  the  diamonds  had  come  to 
faceted  and  polished  in  mediaeval  times  that  t  p 
history  of  diamonds  sought  after  as  a  puHj  ^| 
aesthetic  object  began.  , 
In  the  fourteenth  century  a  remarkal 
technological  breakthrough  occurred,  pre 
ably  in  Europe  but  possibly  in  the  East  (2-4). 
diamond  cutter  was  able  to  place  the  point 
termination  of  an  octahedral  crystal  againsi 
turning  wheel.  In  so  doing,  he  ground  t 
point  of  the  diamond  one-third  of  the  w 
down  to  the  girdle  of  the  crystal.  The  top  of  t 
table  formed  a  rectangle.  The  ideal  proportii 
of  the  rectangle  would  be  in  Pythagore 
golden  mean  proportions.  Because  of  th( 
squarish  tops,  such  diamonds  are  called  'tab 
cut'  diamonds.  This  cut  started  to  release  t 
brilliance  and  fire  inherent  in  a  diamo: 
crystal.    Until    table-cut    diamonds  we 
faceted,  ruby  and  emerald  were  consider 
more  valuable  than  diamond.  As  the  diamoi 
could  be  made  more  brilliant,  however,  it  rc 
greatly  in  comparative  value.  In  the  Renai 
ance  table  cuts  were  replaced  by  rose  cuts  ai 
the  'mazarin'  cut.  Finally,  in  the  early  190 
Marcel   Tolkowski,   a   mathematician  ai 
engineer  who  grew  up  in  Antwerp,  establish 
a    very   accurate   system   for  maximisi 
brilliance  and  dispersion  in  a  round  brilli; ' 
cut.  Tolkowski  found  that  if  a  diamond  was  (.  I 
with  the  crown  angles  at  34-5°  and  the  paviln 
angles  at  40-75°,  and  if  the  table  were  53 
cent  of  the  width  of  the  stone,  then  the  optu  i 
properties  of  the  diamond  would  be  seen 
their  best  advantage.  The  diamond  would.  ^ 
cut  in  this  precise  fashion,  return  a  lot  of  whij 
light  to  the  eye  (the  brilliance)  and  also  sp 
the  light  into  many  colours  (dispersion 
'fire').  The  diamond,  therefore,  has  come  fro 
being  regarded  as  an  object  of  magic  ar 
sacred  beauty  to  an  object  of  precise  scientii 
calibration  and  technology.  As  such,  it  is 
paradigm  of  human  thought  over  the  last  2,0( 
years. 

Diamonds  are  indeed  the  riches  of  the  earti 


[a  table  cut  diamond  ring.  The  first  stage  of 
zeting  diamonds  teas  grinding  down  the 
unt  of  the  octahedral  rough.  Because  of  the 
tuare  shape  as  viewed  from  the  top,  this 
\naissance  ring  is  said  to  contain  a  'table 
\t' diamond.  S.jf.  Phillips. 


3:  An  engraved  diamond  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Because  of  the  hardness  of 
the  material,  engraving  diamonds  is 
exceptionally  difficult.  The  bear  may 
symbolise  the  city  of  Bern.  Richard  Falkiner. 


4:  An  Old  Mine  diamond  ring,  nineteenth 
century.  Old  Mine  diamonds  tend  to  have 
small  tables  and  a  lot  of  dispersion  but  not  too 
much  brilliance.  Generally,  today,  Old  Miners 
are  re-cut  into  the  modem  round  brilliant  cut 
diamond.  An  allowance  of30  per  cent  weight 
loss  is  the  general  pattern. 
S.  3.  Phillips. 
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■  .'.ptiste  Tavernier  was  a  gem  dealer  who 
.  •.-(>!'.?  an  account  of  his  voyages  through  the 
.'.  estern  European  and  Far  Eastern  gem  mar- 
kets, 'Tavernier's  Voyages'  (London,  1678). 
In  1661  Tavernier  visited  the  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  in  central  India.  The  original  source  of 
alluvial  diamonds,  somewhere  in  bedrock  near 
Hyderabad,  has  never  been  found.  The  very 
finest  of  these  stones  that  were  purchased  by 
the  ruler  of  Golconda,  with  his  rights  of  first 
refusal,  were  hidden  in  the  palace  treasury. 
Eventually,  some  of  these  superfine  diamonds 
would  pass  through  Tavernier's  hands  after 
the  maharajah  would  tire  of  them.  Tavernier 
would  buy  them  and  resell  them  to  Louis  xiv. 
Tavernier's  line  drawings  of  fabulous  dia- 
monds constitute  our  first  inventory  of 
important  gems  (6). 

The  Hope  Diamond  (in  the  Smithsonian), 
the  Darya-i  Nur  and  the  Nur  al-Ayin  (both  in 
Iran)  are  all  historical  diamonds  first  seen  and 
described  300  years  ago  by  Tavernier.  After 
1,600  years  of  dredging,  however,  the  Indian 
mines  became  exhausted.  Just  in  time,  in 


1730,  diamonds  were  discovered  in  Brazil. 
These  mines  too,  much  less  vast  than  their 
Indian  counterparts,  lasted  in  quantity  for 
only  100  years.  Again,  as  diamond  dealers'  luck 
would  have  it,  as  the  Brazilian  mines  started  to 
be  exhausted  in  1888,  South  African  mines 
were  discovered.  Unlike  the  Indian  and 
Brazilian  mines,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
increasingly  employed  labour-saving,  heavy- 
duty  machinery  that  has  transformed  diamond 
recovery  into  a  capital-intensive  industry.  Five 
tons  of  rock  must  be  dug,  moved,  sorted  and 
processed  in  order  to  wrest  a  one-carat  gem 
diamond  from  the  ground.  When  considering 
that  a  carat  is  1/142  of  an  ounce,  one  realises 
what  a  technological  feat  is  involved  here. 
Russia  has  gone  even  one  further  step.  In 
desolate  parts  of  Siberia,  between  the  Yenisey 
and  the  Lena  rivers,  under  very  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  diamonds  are  wrested 
from  the  frozen  earth  on  a  year-round,  round- 
the-clock  basis.  Temperatures  at  the  mine  are 
often  minus  20°f  to  minus  60°f,  surely  the 
most  adverse  mining  condition  in  any  of  the 


iirioos 


world's  diamond  mines.  -riiify 

Not  only  have  diamond  production  method 
changed  markedly  over  the  years  but  the  way. 
of  looking  at  a  diamond-the  modes  o 
perception-have  changed.  In  India,  and  ii 
ancient  China,  the  religious  concept  of  th( 
'diamond  body'  was  what  gave  diamond  it 
allure.  The  diamond  itself,  a  symbol  of  th( 
clarity  and  the  purity  of  the  'Brahma',  wai 
most  important.  In  the  Renaissance,  however 
the  diamond  became  subservient  to  the  desigi 
of  the  entire  piece  of  jewellery.  In  the  Britisl 
Museum  the  Canning  jewel  is  a  piece  based  or 
a  baroque  pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  torso 
made  more  brilliant  through  the  addition  ol 
diamonds  and  rubies.  Diamonds  are  used  ir 
the  Canning  jewel  to  colour  contrast  the  gaiet) 
of  ruby  and  of  blue  and  green  enamelling  (9). 

Still  later,  around  the  turn  of  the  twentiett 
century,  diamonds  were  used  as  a  kind  oi 
technical  tour  de  force,  Cartier  created  elab- 
orately worked  necklaces,  bracelets  am 
brooches,  utilising  intricate  settings.  Both 
from  the  front  and  back  of  a  jewellery  piece 
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gh-level  craftsmanship  was  apparent.  Each 
amond  had  to  be  set  separately  and  hundreds 
production  hours  went  into  the  creation  of 
ch  piece.  After  the  1960s  we  have  come, 
iriously  enough,  back  to  the  Indian  view  of 
e  diamond,  that  is  to  say,  the  diamond's 
lality,  in  and  of  itself.  All  too  often  the 
ttings  for  diamonds  today  are  simple  'Tif- 
ny'  settings,  merely  four  prongs  gripping  the 
amond  itself.  A  certificate,  which  often 
companies  an  important  diamond,  is  integ- 
.1  to  our  way  of  viewing  the  stone.  Sometimes 
le  diamond  is  not  even  set.  It  is  sold  merely  in 
diamond  paper  and  sometimes  only  the 
srtificate  may  be  examined  most  carefully.  In 
der  to  understand  this  'certificate  craze',  one 
lUSt  examine  the  diamond  itself,  first. 
Diamond  quality  is  based  on  colour,  clarity, 
tting  proportions  and  carat  weight.  Colour  is 
le  most  important  distinguishing  characteris- 
of  the  the  first  three  parameters.  If  a 
iamond  has  one  atom  of  nitrogen  in  100,000, 
le  stone  will  have  a  slightly  yellowish  colour. 
)uring  the  1950s  the  Gemological  Institute  of 
merica   developed   a   system  of  grading 
iamonds.  Until  then  diamonds  had  been 
rmed  'River'  if  they  were  of  high  colour  (very 
bite).    River  diamonds  were  alluvial  as 
pposed  to  diamonds  found  in  situ.  The 
econd  and  third  degrees  of  whiteness  were 
rmed  'Top  Wesselton'  and  'Wesselton', 
espectively,  as  the  Wesselton  Mine  tended  to 
ield  diamonds  with  a  very  faint  yellow  tinge, 
ower  grades  would  be  'Top  Crystal',  'Crystal' 
nd  finally  'Cape'  stones.  The  latter  were 
loticeably  yellowish.  The  Gemological  In- 
titute  of  America  set  up  a  system  of  calling  the 
)erfectly  white  stones 'd'  colour,  the  next  less 
vhite  'e'  colour,  and  so  on  until  the  colour  'z'. 
V  'j'-colour  stone  was  yellow  to  the  eye.  By 
putting  the  'River'  garde  into  two  colours,  'd' 
nd  'e',  and  the  Top  Wesselton  into  two 
;olours,  'f'  and  'g',  a  more  precise  standard  of 
eparation   was   set.    At   first,  traditional 
diamond  dealers  fought  this  system.  The 
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8:  A  certificate  from  the  Gemological  Institute 
of  America,  showing  the  weight,  colour  grading 
and  purity  of  a  round  brilliant  cut  diamond. 
Certificates  enable  dealers  to  have  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  a  diamond  without  actually 
seeing  the  stone.  However,  the  certificate 
paper  can  never  fully  replace  the  act  of 
looking  at  the  gem  itself. 


appellation  'River'  had  lasted  70  years. 
Everyone  was  used  to  it,  and 'd'  and  'e'  seemed 
an  unnecessary  separation. 

The  GIA  determines  a  diamond's  colour  by 
placing  the  stone  in  a  table-down  position  in  a 
light  box  with  artificial,  filtered  onon- 
fiuorescent  indirect  light  in  it.  It  is  calibrated 
to  match  'northern  light'  exactly.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  light  box,  diamond  dealers 
could  sort  diamonds  and  make  value  judg- 
ments based  only  on  northern  light  on  a 
reasonably  clear  day.  The  light  that  diamond 
dealers  consider  true  'northern  light'  is  the 


light  in  Antwerp  and  in  Holland,  where  many 
of  the  fine  diamond  connoisseurs  originally 
came  from.  By  duplicating  this  low-country 
light,  the  GIA  has  enabled  diamond  sorting  to 
continue  under  any  conditions. 

The  diamond  to  be  graded  is  placed  in  the 
light  box,  table  down.  Inside  the  box,  arranged 
like  resting  soldiers,  are  perhaps  six  or  seven 
pre-graded  diamonds.  If  a  diamond  appears 
whiter  than  the  'f'  colour  but  not  as  white  as 
the  'e'  colour,  the  diamond  is  said  to  be  'f'. 
Diamond  dealers  throughout  the  world  have 
'sample'  stones  that  have  been  pre-graded. 
Upon  being  offered  a  cut  diamond,  they  will 
match  the  stone  against  their  own  master  set 
and  decide  what  the  colour  of  the  diamond  in 
question  is.  This  cannot  be  done  with  pre- 
cision if  the  diamond  is  already  set  in  a 
mounting.  If  the  diamond  is  set  in  a  yellow 
gold  mounting,  for  example,  flashes  of  colour 
from  the  prongs  will  seem  to  make  the 
diamond  slightly  yellowish  and  reduce  its 
apparent  colour  grade.  Similarly,  if  the 
diamond  is  set  in  platinum,  colour  distortion 
will  also  occur.  On  important  stones, 
therefore,  where  a  critical  judgment  is 
essential,  the  diamond  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  mounting  and  graded.  As  prongs  can  be 
bent  fairly  easily  by  a  skilled  setter  and  then 
twisted  back  to  accommodate  the  stone  again, 
it  is  much  safer  to  remove  the  stone  from  the 
mounting  before  making  a  significant  grading 
decision. 

Judging  a  diamond's  colour  is  an  art  for  the 
connoisseur.  It  takes  many  years  of  practice. 
Even  then  the  GIA  has  found  that  it  is  best  to 
have  two  or  three  opinions  before  a  certificate 
is  issued.  A  'o'-colour  diamond  is  like  a  piece  of 
ice  in  a  glass  of  water  sitting  on  a  gem  dealer's 
table  in  Bombay  on  a  bright,  sunny  day.  It  has 
a  transparency  and  whiteness  that  is  incredibly 
pure.  It  is  so  rare  that  no  more  than  one  out  of 
1,000  diamonds  would  possess  that  white 
shade.  White  as  that  is,  however,  the  old 
Golconda  Mine  stones  were  whiter  than  white. 


6:  y.  B.  Tavemier  in  the  seventeenth  century 
drew  the  fabulous  diamonds  he  saw  in  the 
Mogul  courts  of  India.  The  Hope  Diamond  as 
well  as  many  of  the  fine  diamonds  in  Iran  are 
contained  in  this  first  'inventory'  list. 

7:  Trigons  under  high-power  magnification. 
These  point  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  They 
are  pits  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  are 
oriented  in  a  direction  opposite  the  face  of  the 

stone. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 
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i  i;....  >.  Goiconda  diamond  from  an  old  jewel- 
Ifr^r  pi^sce  alongside  a  modern,  recently-cut 
colour  diamond,  and  the  purity  of  the 
Goiconda  stone  will  become  evident.  The 
term  'blue-white'  refers  to  the  idea  that  in  the 
sunlight  very  white  stones  sometimes  fluoresce 
and  thus  appear  to  be  blue-white.  Because  the 
term  was  so  overused  by  zealous  salesmen  over 
the  last  century,  it  is  currently  not  in  favour. 
Even  'j',  'k'  and  'l'  are  yellowish  (not  yellow), 
and  can  be  considered  very  beautiful.  Fancy 
yellow  or  canary  diamonds  are  those  stones 
that  have  a  rich  yellow,  not  the  off-yellow  of  'j' 
through  'z'  stones.  The  GIA  will  label  the 
deeply  yellow  stones  not  by  letter  but  by  the 
term  'fancy'  or  'intense  yellow'. 

The  second  parameter  of  value  in  diamond 
grading  and  connoisseurship  is  clarity.  Here, 
too,  the  GIA  perfected  a  method  of  separating 
flawless  stones  from  imperfect  ones.  The 
diamond  is  inspected  with  ten-power  magnif- 
ication and  is  examined  for  internal  flaws, 
fractures, inclusions,  carbon  spots  and  so  on.  If 
the  stone  is  flawless  under  lOx,  it  is  so  graded 
on  the  report.  If  it  has  flaws,  depending  on 
how  close  to  the  centre  of  the  stone  the  flaws 
are,  and  their  seriousness,  the  stone  can  be 
graded  as  follows : 

Flawless:  Complete  absence  of  internal  or 
external  flaws  or  faults  of  any  description  when 
graded  under  lOx  binocular  magnification. 
Internally  flawless:  A  complete  absence  of 
internal  flaws  or  faults  but  with  minor  identi- 
fying surface  characteristics  such  as  growth 
lines,  small  naturals  or  extra  facets, 
ws  1-2:  (very,  very  slightly  included).  The 
minute  inclusions  such  as  a  feather  or  pin- 
point that  are  seen  with  difficulty  even  by  the 
trained  eye  under  lOx. 

vs:  (very  slightly  included).  Small  inclusions 
that  neither  affect  appearance  nor  durability 
and  cannot  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 
si;  (slightly  included).  Fairly  obvious  in- 
clusions under  lOx  magnification,  with  the 
lower  end  of  this  grade  containing  stones  in 
which  the  flaws  may  be  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye  when  observed  through  the  back  of  the 
stone  but  not  in  a  face-up  position. 
Imperfect:  Those  diamonds  in  which  flaws  can 
be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  and  are  serious 
enough  to  lower  the  durability  of  the  stone. 

Even  more  than  the  judging  of  colour,  the 
judging  of  inclusions  requires  experience.  Just 
as  a  'D'-colour  is  exceptionally  rare,  so  too  is  a 
flawless  diamond,  one  stone  in  perhaps  800  to 
1,000  stones.  The  inclusions  of  a  ws  stone 
which  can  be  seen  only  with  difficulty,  and  a  vs 
stone's  inclusions  cannot  be  seen  without  a 
jeweller's  loupe.  It  is  only  when  diamonds  have 
an  SI  or  Imperfect  rating  that  the  inclusions 
block  the  passage  of  light  so  that,  in  fact, 
optically,  the  diamond  is  of  less  aesthetic 
interest.  It  is  duller  and  less  brilliant.  These 
standards  having  been  set  up,  however,  are 
still  very  much  accepted.  Fine  retail  stores, 
which  traditionally  have  been  the  avenue  for 
purchasing  important  diamonds,  generally 
offer  an  accompanying  gemological  certificate 


9:  A  Renaissance  pendant  based  around  a 
natural  pearl.  The  craftsman  who  created  this 
piece  contrasted  the  lustrous  white  natural 
pearl  with  the  gaiety  of  cabochon  rubies  and 
green  enamelling.  Set  into  the  forehead  of  the 
Triton  is  a  Goiconda  octahedral  diamond 
crystal,  pointed  toward  the  heavens  and 
symbolically  transmitting  supernatural 
powers  to  the  god  of  the  sea. 
British  Museum  London. 


describing  the  diamond. 

The  third  parameter  of  quality  is  the 
perfection  of  cut  (12  and  13).  If  Tolkowski's 
proportions  are  used,  diamonds  will  be  most 
brilliant  and  most  dispersive.  Proportions, 
however,  tend  to  go  out  of  the  window  as  the 
Pythagorean  (round  numbers)  approach.  A 
housewife  in  Des  Moines  generally  will  want  a 
one-carat  diamond  and  not  a  0.94-carat 
diamond.  The  cutter  will  therefore  sacrifice 
ideal  proportions  and  'swindle  the  table'  or 
make  the  pavilion  (bottom)  of  the  diamond 
unnecessarily  deep  so  as  to  keep  the  total 
weight  of  the  stone  over  a  carat.  All  too  often, 
a  stone  that  should  be  cut  into  a  1.75 -carat 
diamond  is  'swindled'  into  a  2-carat  size.  That 
the  stone  is  slightly  less  brilliant  will  not  be 
appreciated.  On  resale  however,  the  stone  will 
be  valued  at  Tolkowsky  recut  size.  The  value 
of  diamonds  increase  proportionally  as  the 
weight  increases.  A  2-carat  diamond  is  worth 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  a  one-carat 
diamond  because  of  its  much  greater  rarity. 

A  diamond  certificate  will  summarise  these 
quality  parameters.  In  the  pictured  certificate 
(8)  one  can  see  that  the  shape  and  cut  of  the 
diamond  are  mentioned.  90  per  cent  of 
diamonds  tend  to  be  cut  in  the  round  brilliant 
fashion,    although   pear  shapes,  marquise 
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shapes  and  emerald  cuts  are  used  often  wh 
the  shape  of  the  rough  dictates  that  particuhl 
stone  (10).  A  thin,  longish  diamond  rou; 
crystal,   for  example,  generally  would  t| 
faceted  into  an  emerald  cut.  Fashioning  t 
rough  into  a  round  shape  would  result  in  to] 
great  a  weight  loss.  Measurements  in  mil 
imetres  as  well  as  the  exact  weight  of  the  stod 
are  given.  Then  the  proportions  and  finish  ai 
given  and  finally,  the  all-important  claritjl 
grade  and  colour  grade. 

With  the  advent  of  computers  and  the  wid| 
dissemination  of  gem  certification  reports 
very  complex  price  grades  have  been  estat 
lished  for  diamonds.  These  grades  can  tell  yo 
what  a 'd'  Flawless  should  cost,  what  a 'd 
wsi,  one-carat  stone  would  cost,  etc.  Th 
computer  can  also  tell  you  the  price  'history 
that  is,  what  a  'c'-colour,  vsi  stone  cost  two 
and-a-half  years  ago  compared  to  today. 

Finally,  unlike  the  case  with  rubies 
sapphires  and  emeralds,  where  certification  i 
not  as  widely  accepted  as  in  the  diamond  trade 
the  diamond  certificate  itself  enjoys  interna 
tional  acceptance.  A  diamond  dealer  in  Ne\ 
York  can  telephone  his  counterpart  in  Honj 
Kong  and  offer  a  stone  of  'E'-colour,  ws 
clarity,  in  a  round  brilliant  cut,  1 .24  carats,  fo: 
;£6,500  per  carat  as  part  of  a  wholesale  'series' 
and  the  Hong  Kong  merchant  will  be  able  t( 
visualise  almost  precisely  the  diamond  beinj 
offered.  The  GIA  has  set  up,  in  effect,  ar 
'Esperanto'  language  of  diamonds,  usuable  fo: 
all  gemologists  and  dealers  throughout  tht 
world.  People  are  starting  to  regard  tht 
certifcate  as  of  paramount  importance,  hoW' 
ever,  instead  of  looking  at  the  diamond  itself. 
A  danger  exists  that  diamonds  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  paper  and  not  as  objects  of  beauty. I 
Hand  some  people  a  diamond  and  a  certificate 
and  they  will  look  at  the  certificate.  The  true 
connoisseur,  of  course,  will  look  carefully  at 
the  diamond  first. 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  written,  'To  understand 
the  invisible,  one  must  carefully  study  the 
visible'.  Diamonds  will  always  be  a  magical 
window  facing  the  invisible  world. 
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10:  Different  shapes  in  cut  diamonds.  The 
shape  of  a  diamond  depends  upon  the  original 
rough  crystal.  In  America,  round  brilliant  cuts 
tend  to  be  most  popular.  All  other  shapes  are 
called  fancies'. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 
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f:  Diamond  rough  crystal  in  an  octahedral 
rm.  The  octahedral  shape  yields  the  largest 
It  stone.  A  perfect  crystal  such  as  this  will 
ive  relatively  little  wastage  in  cutting. 
i>e  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 


12:  Placing  a  diamond  on  the  wheel.  This 


13:  The  final  cut  diamond.  The  facets  of  a  cut 


operation  is  always  somewhat  risky.  Diamond       diamond  are  each  mathematically  positioned. 


dust  gathers  on  the  wheel  and  abrades  the 
diamond. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 
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Cutting  is  a  curious  combination  of  art  and 
optics.  A  fine  diamond  will  take  many  weeks 
to  cut. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Limited. 
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Guillermo  de  Osma 

THE  MAGICIAN  OF  VENICE 

Fortuny,  the  great  costume  designer  was  a  man  of  many  talents. 


ariano  Fortuny  y  Madrazo,  is,  without 
a  doubt,  a  case  apart  in  the  history  of 
■t  and  design  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
fcntury  and  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
K.nown  and  admired  above  all  for  his  materials 
lad  costumes,  Fortuny  was  also  a  painter, 
Ingraver,  sculptor,  photographer,  stage 
lesigner,  light  technician,  inventor,  decor- 
Itor  and  furniture  designer.  In  addition  he 
Ixecuted  architectural  drawings  and  patented 
lumerous  inventions  from  lighting  methods  to 
I  system  of  propelling  boats. 
I  His  work  was  known  for  its  relationship 
letween  art,  technique,  science  and  crafts- 
manship, which  meant  he  followed  the 
lomplete  process  of  creation  from  the  original 
material  to  the  finished  article.  He  was  the 
briginal  self-sufficient  artist;  if  in  some  ways, 
he  reminds  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movements,  Morris,  Crane  or  Van  de 
K^elde,  the  difference  between  him,  the  latter 
and  later  the  Art  Deco  designers,  is  that 
Fortuny  did  not  feel  obliged  to  find  new  forms 
and  devoted  himself  totally  to  interpreting  the 
past  with  a  profoundly  modern  vision  of  the 
possibilities  of  technique. 

For  Fortuny  there  are  no  barriers  between 
|che  Arts,  and  all  are  equally  important. 

Fortuny  was  born  in  Granada  on  11  May 
1871.  His  father  at  33  years  old,  was  a  painter 
)f  international  fame.  Fascinated  by  Arabic 
culture,  he  possessed  vast  collections  of 
Islamic  objects  and  old  weavings  that  Mariano 
kept,  influencing  his  taste  for  the  Orient  and 
the  past.  His  mother,  Cecilia  de  Madrazo, 
came  from  a  long  line  of  Spanish  painters, 
critics  and  collectors.  At  her  husband's  death, 
in  Rome  in  1874,  she  moved  to  Paris. 
Following  the  family  tradition,  Mariano  began 
his  career  as  a  painter  in  his  uncle's  studio. 

Fortuny  will  always  be  known  primarily  as  a 
painter;  his  sensitivity  as  a  painter  emerges  in 
the  rest  of  his  work,  and  his  knowledge  of  light 
and  colour  are  fundamental  to  his  work  as  a 
costume  and  set  designer.  As  an  engraver,  he 
used  dentist's  instruments  with  which  he 
scratched  the  sheets  of  copper  to  produce 

(Left) 

A  group  of  velvets  photographed  in  the 
Palazzo  Orfei,  Persian,  Renaissance,  Turkish 
influences. 

Photograph:  Eduardo  Momene,  Madrid. 
(Pight) 

Actress  and  set  designer  Natasha  Rambova  in 
a  Delphos,  c.  1924. 

Washburn  Gallery,  New  York  -James  Abbe. 


mournful  and  mysterious  backgrounds,  ideal 
to  express  the  unreal  atmosphere  of  Venetian 
canals  or  Wagnerian  scenery. 

During  the  late  1880s,  Fortuny  described 
photography  as  a  means  of  study  for  him,  of 
documentation,  and  a  new  form  of  artistic 
creation. 

In  1889,  Dona  Cecilia  decided  to  move  to 
Venice.  There,  Fortuny,  who  was  then 
eighteen,  began  his  real  artistic  career.  This 
was  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  century,  decadent 
but  inspiring,  where  resided  D'Anunzio, 
Rilke,  Singer  Sargent,  The  Marchioness  of 
Casati  and  Thomas  Mann,  the  majority  of  the 
social  and  artistic  elite  of  the  epoch.  1895  was 
the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Biennale 
and  Venice  again  became  an  artistic  capital. 
Fortuny  soon  became  involved  with  the  new 
'ambience';  a  complete  world  to  inspire  him. 

His  studio  in  his  mother's  palace,  remained 
small  and  in  1899,  Mariano  began  to  move  into 
the  magnificent  palace  Pesaro-Orfei  where  he 
organised  his  diverse  talents.  There  he 
painted,  worked,  studied,  experimented  and 
received  without  any  protocol,  friends  and 
visitors  with  his  wife  Henriette.  The  atmos- 
phere was  one  of  great  distinction.  It  reflected 
the  same  truly  gentlemanly  quality  that 
characterised  his  way  of  acting,  of  talking,  his 


whole  appearance  and  manner. 

Rogelio  de  Egusquiza,  a  Spanish  painter 
showed  Fortuny  Wagner's  work,  which 
encouraged  him  to  be  interested  in  theatre.  In 
1892,  he  decided  to  visit  Beirut.  Wagner 
immediately  became  an  idol,  but  the  anti- 
quated, decorated  paintings,  in  contrast  to  the 
master's  theories,  deeply  depressed  him,  and 
on  his  return  to  Venice,  he  began  to 
experiment  with  scenography  and  scenic 
illumination.  He  soon  realised  the  new 
potential  of  electric  light  which  Edison  had 
recently  discovered,  and  in  1901,  he  patented  a 
system  of  theatrical  illumination.  In  1906,  he 
inaugurated  the  'Cupola  Fortuny'  trium- 
phantly in  Paris,  in  Countess  Rene  de  Beam's 
theatre  and  various  French,  German  and 
Russian  theatres  adopted  it.  In  1922,  La  Scala 
in  Milan  decided  to  install  it.  Fortuny  also 
designed  numerous  stage  sets. 

The  designs  on  the  materials  in  his  father's 
collection  were  imprinted  upon  his  imagina- 
tion many  years  before  he  started  his  own 
production,  and  in  about  1906,  he  organised, 
with  his  mother's  help  in  the  Palazzo  Orfei,  a 
little  show  of  printing,  the  only  technique  that 
he  was  going  to  use,  which  would  soon  take  on 
major  proportions. 

The  aim  of  the  Fortuny  Anonymous 
Society,  has  never  been  to  make  imitation 
antiques.  His  weavings  are  re-editions,  printed 
instead  of  being  woven,  from  beautiful 
drawings  from  all  epochs  and  of  aW  genres. 

The  motifs  which  Fortuny  preferred  were 
Arabic,  epigraphic  and  interlaced,  and  the 
floral  motifs  of  the  Renaissance,  especially 
from  Venice,  where  they  came  from  Persia  and 
Turkey.  They  were  often  inspired  by  Byzan- 
tine and  Lucchese  weavings,  with  their 
repertoire  of  fantastic  animals.  The  same 
motifs  were  stamped  on  the  materials  used  for 
the  dresses. 

In  1909,  Fortuny  patented  a  system,  of  a 
polychrome  impression  on  the  weavings. 

But  his  technical  methods  do  not  explain  the 
qualities  and  subtle  ambiguities  of  his 
weavings  in  which  at  least  he  suggests  the  tech- 
niques and  effects  of  the  era  of  ancient  materials. 

His  materials  were  soon  admired,  and  they 
were  used  to  decorate  palaces,  churches,  hotels 
and  museums  like  the  Carnavalet  in  Paris,  the 
Naval  Museum  in  Madrid  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  New  York.  His  dresses,  conceived 
and  made  in  the  Palazzo  Orfei,  were  like  the 
rest  of  his  work,  beyond  the  bounds  of  fashion 
and  its  constant  changing  of  style?  Por  40 
years,  from  about  1907,  to  his  deatf  ,  he  did  not 
change  his  concept  of  dress. 
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£  .^sscally,  a  dress  resulted  from  the  connec- 
;io-<i  between  form  and  matter.  For  Fortuny, 
the  determining  factor  of  form,  would  always 
be  the  human  body,  the  nude.  As  a  painter  of 
academic  formation,  he  considered  it  a  sacred 
form  which  one  must  respect  and  glorify.  For 
this  reason,  Fortuny,  like  lots  of  other 
painters,  rejected  contemporary  fashion.  And 
so  Fortuny  looked  for  inspiration  in  the  past. 

In  about  1907,  he  created  a  long  gown  of 
finely  pleated  silk  satin,  in  which  he 
reinterpreted  the  remains  of  Greek  sculptures. 
Fortuny  christened  it  Delphos  in  homage  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  There  were  thousands  of 
models  throughout  his  life,  but  always  subtle 
variations  avoiding  repetition.  The  'Delphos' 
became  the  symbol  of  all  his  work. 

The  Oriental  dresses,  the  Coptic  tunic,  the 
Arab  abaya,  the  dolman,  the  kimono,  where 
fashion  was  conceived  with  the  utmost 
generosity  to  the  body,  were  interpreted  in 
multiple  jackets,  tunics,  cloaks  and  capes,  in 
silk  and  velvet.  The  paintings  of  Carpaccio, 
Bellini,  Titian,  the  doges  and  courtesans' 
costumes  inspired  him  with  other  forms  and 
chromatic  compositions.  As  Proust  wrote,  his 
costumes  were  'faithfully  antique,  but  power- 
fully original'. 

The  search  for  a  costume  which  modelled 
itself  on  the  body,  independent  of  the  whim  of 
fashion  were  not  concepts  unknown  to 
Fortuny.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  respect  of  the  body  is  defended  from 
different  angles,  by  designers  amongst  them- 
selves, reformers  and  theorists  of  costume  like 
Henry  Holiday  and  Walter  Crane,  by  writers 
and  aesthetes  like  Oscar  Wilde,  by  women  like 
Ellen  Terry,  by  doctors  and  painters.  Incap- 
able of  coping  with  that  costume  'rational, 
hygienic  and  beautiful',  they  adopted  the 
Greek  model  as  the  ideal. 

The  classicist  painters.  Lord  Frederick 
Leighton,  Alma  Tadema  and  Albert  Moore, 
dress  their  girls  in  Greek  'costumes'  whose 
form,  pleats  and  subtle  colours  remind  one  of 
the  Delphos.  These  artists  studied  the  effects 
of  different  materials  on  the  body  and  they 
created  costumes  for  his  models. 

From  the  stage,  Louie  Fuller,  Isadora 
Duncan,  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  later  on  the 
Russian  Ballets  promote  the  new  ideas:  to 
accept  the  body  without  false  modesties.  It  was 
the  discovery  of  the  nude  and  Duncan's  Greek 
tunic  and  Bakst's  designs  that  caused  admira- 
tion and  scandal. 

Soon  the  social  and  artistic  elite  understood 
the  quality  and  meaning  of  his  costumes. 
Influential  women,  artists  and  writers  became 
promoters  of  the  solitary  artist.  They  were 
dressed  in  his  costumes  which  they  generally 
used  as  dressing-gowns.  The  artistic  women 
like  Eleonora  Duse  or  Isadora  Duncan  with  less 
prejudices  about  fashion,  took  them  outside 
and  wore  them  at  the  theatre  or  in  the  street. 

With  time,  fashion  came  to  accept  the  natural 
body  and  the  demand  for  Fortuny 's  costumes 
grew.  He  organised  a  net  of  representatives  and 
shops  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  In  1920, 


he  opened  a  shop  in  Paris,  and  later  he  launchec 
himself  into  the  American  market  where  hii 
costumes  subdued  Lilian  Gish,  Dolores  del  Ru 
and  Ethell  Barrymore. 

Many  writers  like  D'Annunzio,  L.  P.  Hart 
ley,  Mary  McCarthy  admired  and  described 
them  but  Proust  was  the  intelligent  observet 
In  'A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu',  Prous 
analysed  the  possible  origins  and  he  explored  i; 
his  meaning:  'Of  all  the  outdoor  and  indoo 
gowns  that  Madame  de  Guermantes  wore 
those  which  seemed  most  to  respond  to  definit 
intention,  to  be  endowed  with  a  special  signifi 
cance,  were  the  garments  made  by  Fortuni 
from  the  old  Venetian  models.  Is  it  the) 
historical  character,  is  it  rather  the  fact  ths\ 
each  one  of  them  is  unique  that  gives  them  s 
special  a  significance  that  the  pose  of  th 
woman  who  is  wearing  one  while  she  waits  fcj 
you  to  appear  or  while  she  talks  to  you  assume 
an  exceptional  importance,  as  though  th 
costume  had  been  the  fruits  of  long  deliberatio 
and  your  conversation  was  detached  from  th 
current  of  everday  life  like  a  scene  in  a  novel?' 

Guillermo  de  Osma  is  the  author  of 'Marian 
Fortuny,  his  life  and  work',  published  b 
Aurum  Press,  1 1  Garrick  Street,  London  WC 
in  Sepitember  1980. 

He  has  also  taken  part  in  the  preparation  c 
the  exhibition  of  Fortuny's  work  in  the  textil 
Museum  in  Lyon  that  will  be  on  show  at  th 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  Yor 
from  14  April-1 1  July,  and  at  the  Art  Institute 
Chicago  from  28  October- 3  January  1982. 


(Top,  far  right) 

Ecclesiastical  robe  in  silk  velvet  printed  with 
motifs  inspired  by  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  textiles. 

Photograph:  Eduardo  Momeiie,  Madrid. 
(Right,  above  centre) 

Model  wearing  a  grey  and  brick-red  'Delphos 
and  a  cloak  of  silk  velvet  printed  with  a  motij 
inspired  from  Cretan  art  in  gold  and  silver. 
Photograph:  Gerard  Amsellem,  Lyon. 

(Bight,  above  left) 

'Delphos'  and  inside  linings  of  a  velvet  coat. 
Tina  Chow  Collection,  New  York. 
Photograph:  Eduardo  Momeiie,  Madrid. 

(Right,  below) 

Tina  Chow  with  part  of  her  Fortuny 
collection. 

Photograph:  Eduardo  Momeiie,  Madrid. 
(Left  above) 

Lady  Bonham  Carter  in  a  Fortuny  dress 
purchased  in  Venice  c.  1920. 
Photograph:  David  Montgomery — 
Sunday  Times,  London. 

(Left) 

Lillian  Gish  in  a  'Delphos'. 
Photograph:  Neill  Dorr. 
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Bogomila  Welsh 


VAN  GOGH 
AND  THE  FRENCH 
AVANT  GARDE 

Amajor  exhibition  entitled  'Cloisonism:  Vincent  Van  Gogh  and  the  French  Avant  Garde' icill  open 
on  9  April  at  the  Rijksmuseum  Vincent  Van  Gogh  in  Amsterdam,  following  a  very  successful  showing 
in  Ontario.  In  this  article  the  exhibition  organiser  describes  the  themes  and  the  paintings  on  view. 


It  is  especially  appropriate  that  an  article 
intended  to  commemorate  an  exhibition 
entitled  'Vincent  van  Gogh  and  the  Birth  of 
Cloisonism'  appear  in  The  Connoisseur.  Not 
only  is  there  an  affinity  between  the  French 
origin  title  of  the  magazine  and  that  of  the  term 
Cloisonism,  which  is  similarly  employed  in 
non  French  languages  as  well,  but  over  the 
years  no  other  art  magazine  has  illustrated  or 
discussed  a  greater  number  of  works  of  art 
which  could  be  described  in  some  sense  as 
Cloisonist.  Originally,  of  course,  the  word 
cloisonne  (literally  'partitioned')  was  applied 
to  that  form  of  mediaeval  enamel  work  of  the 
Byzantine  tradition  and  its  west  European 
offshoots  which  was  fashioned  by  compart- 
mentalising differentiated  areas  of  pure  colour 
by  means  of  thin  metal  strips  applied  to  or 
rising  above  a  base  plate  (the  latter  technique 
being  known  as  champleve  or  'raised  field' 
enamel  work  and  produced  by  the  gouging  of  a 
copper  plate).  In  either  instance  the  result  is  a 
pattern  of  flat  areas  of  pure  colour  in  which  the 
figural  content  is  largely  defined  by  the 
metallic  cloisons  which  appear  as  the  contain- 
ing contours  of  the  colour  compartments. 

In  the  post-mediaeval  periods,  as  trompe 
I'oeil  illustrations  became  the  dominant  style 
in  Western  art,  the  anti-naturalistic,  abstract- 
ing sr\-le  inherent  to  the  earlier  cloisonne 
aesthetic  gradually  was  abandoned  in  all  but 
the  area  of  hieratic  ceremonial  objects  as 
hallowed  by  religious  custom.  However, 
thanks  to  the  neo-mediaeval  movement  in 
nineteenth-centur}'  art  and  culture  there 
occurred  a  re-awakening  of  interest  in  this  pre- 
Renaissance  art  form  as  one  instance  of  what 
was  generally  considered  a  'primitive'  mode  of 
style  which,  while  still  scorned  within  the 
fashionable  art  world  of  the  official  Salon 
found  interest  among  both  art  historians  and 
artists  ho  were  reacting  against  the  propo- 
sition that  -ijth  to  nature'  was  the  necessar\'  or 
proper  canon  of  High  Art.  By  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  nature  of  cloisonne 


work  had  been  explained  as  a  historical 
phenomenon  (Philip  Burty  'Les  Emaux 
Cloisonnes  Anciens  et  Modemes',  1868),  but 
also  expanded  in  definition  to  include,  by 
analog}'  of  st^'le  or  technique,  such  related  art 
forms  as  stained  glass  windows,  coloured 
woodcut  prints  and  so-called  cloisonne  vases. 
Although  one  element  in  this  interest  was  the 
revived  interest  in  the  art  and  culture  of  the 
Western  Middle  Ages,  an  equally  important 
contributing  factor  was  the  intense  interest  in 
oriental  art  which  permeated  avant  garde  art 
circles,  especially  in  France.  Begirming  with 
the  generation  of  Manet,  Degas  and  the 
engraver  Felix  Bracquemond,  a  fascination 
with  Japanese  woodblock  prints  and  related  art 
wares  led  to  an  exploitation  of  oriental  design 
principles  so  widespread  that  the  term 
'  Japonisme'  was  commonly  used  in  recognition 
of  this  artistic  inclination.  Among  the  various 
manifestations  of  this  tendency  may  be  listed 
the  inclusion  of  oriental  art  works  as 
background  motifs  (Japonaiserie),  asymme- 
trical compositions  in  which  major  pictorial 
motifs  are  frequently  cut-off  at  the  picture 
edge  and  various  perspectival  exaggerations. 
Most  relevant  to  the  exhibition  theme  'The 
Birth  of  Cloisonism",  Japanese  art  was 
interpreted  as  a  quasi-abstract  style,  based  as 
much  upon  an  independent  interplay  of  bare 
contour  outlines  and  areas  of  pure  colour  as 
upon  a  wish  to  depict  nature  accurately. 
Moreover,  as  with  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  of  Japan  was  seen  as  produced  by  humble, 
and  therefore,  honest,  craftsmen,  whose  style 
and  technical  means  (for  example  the  wood- 
block print),  being  primitive,  could  be  con- 
sidered more  direct  and  universal  in  its  appeal 
than  the  artificial,  hothouse  elegance  of  the 
official  Salon  painting.  This  was  increasingly 
decried  for  its  overcultivated  illusionistic 
techniques  and  pretentious  mythological  and 
historical  subject  allusions. 

Such  was  the  artistic  ambience  into  which 
Vincent  van  Gogh  landed  in  1886.  Within  a 


year  of  his  arrival,  aided  by  his  younger 
brother  Theo  who  operated  an  art  gallery 
where  the  older  Impressionists  were  in- 
creasingly represented,  Vincent  was  experi- 
menting with  both  Impressionist  and  Pointill- 
ist  stj'le.  Either  at  the  atelier  Cormon  where  he 
briefly  studied  or  at  the  art  shop  of  Pere 
Tanguy,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
grcfUp  of  younger  Impressionists  including 
Emile  Bernard,  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
and  the  today  lesser  known  Louis  Anquetin.  It 
was  for  this  latter  artist  that  the  term  'Le 
Cloisonisme'  was  coined  in  a  review  of  his  work 
by  the  art  critic,  writer  and  personal  friend, 
Edouard  Dujardin.  Appearing  in  the  April 
1888  issue  of  the  Revue  Independante ,  this 
article  represented  an  initial  attempt  to 
characterise  the  styhstic  innovations  manifes- 
ted in  the  art  of  Anquetin  in  terms  of  its  several 
sources  and  theoretical  bases.  As  epitomised  in 
his  Avenue  de  Clichy  (1),  Cloisonism  was  not 
only  described  as  an  amalgamation  of  the 
mediaeval  and  Japanist  source  influences,  but 
defined  theoretically  as  proclaiming  an  anti- 
naturalistic  bias  against  both  the  'visual  tricks' 
of  the  Academic  and  Realist  schools  and  also 
the  more  freely  conceived,  but  still  representa- 
tional modes  of  Impressionism  and  Pointill- 
ism.  According  to  Dujardin,  Anquetin  has 
sought  to  represent  the  essential  character  of 
the  subjects  he  depicted  rather  than  their  mere 
illusion  of  appearance.  The  selection  of 
Anquetin  by  Dujardin  and  others  as  the 
initiator  of  the  Cloisonist  tendency  piqued 
both  Vincent  and  Paul  Gauguin  and  might 
justly  by  spring  1888  have  been  credited  in  part 
to  Bernard  and  Lautrec  as  well.  Dujardin's 
article  nevertheless  deserves  full  credit  for  first 
announcing  the  movement  within  the  post- 
Impressionist  period  which  subsequently 
became  better  known  under  Gauguin's  label 
Synthetism  used  at  the  1889  Volpini  exhibi- 
tion, where  he,  Bernard  and  Anquetin  were  all 
represented  and  finally  under  the  term 
Symbolism,  which  in  1891  the  critic  Albert 
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irier  applied  exclusively  to  Gauguin  but 
jrtly  thereafter  to  several  members  of  the  so- 
led Pont-Aven  and  Nabis  schools  of  paint- 
j  as  well.  While  distinctions  as  to  personal 
d  group  style  are  validly  made  in  reference  to 

these  artists,  it  is  nonetheless  possible  to 
sak  of  the  Cloisonist-Synthetist-Symbolist 
idency  as  an  inter-related  and  cumulative 
velopment  which  was  confined  to  a  rela- 
ely  small  circle  of  artist  friends.  Whereas  a 
od  claim  could  be  made  that  the  Pointillists 
d  such  independent  artists  as  Odilon  Redon 
d  Puvis  de  Chavannes  deserve  honorary 
jmbership,  the  coalescence  of  creative 
ergies  which  informed  the  Cloisonist  and 
nthetist  phases  of  the  Symbolist  movement 

painting  was  brought  about  by  Vincent.  It 
Js  been  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition 


'Vincent  van  Gogh  and  the  Birth  of  Cloison- 
ism'  to  explore  the  role  of  Vincent  as  both  a 
catalyst  and  beneficiary  for  the  general  Clois- 
onist tendency  and  to  rest  the  widely  held 
belief  in  his  total  independence  from  the  art  of 
his  own  time. 

As  a  catalyst,  it  was  apparently  Vincent  who 
was  most  forceful  among  his  artist  friends  in 
suggesting  Japanese  prints  as  a  model  of 
inspiration  for  their  own  strivings  to  modify 
Impressionist  style.  He  claimed  to  have 
encouraged  both  Anquetin  and  Bernard  in  this 
respect,  having  organised  a  display  of  Japanese 
prints  at  the  cafe  of  his  friend,  Agostina 
Segatori,  and  having  introduced  his  friends  to 
his  own  source  of  such  prints,  the  collection  of 
Samuel  Bing.  Such  Paris  period  paintings  of 
his  own  asyaponaiserie:  Oiran  (2)  would  have 


2:  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Japonaiserie :  Oiran, 
late  1887.  Rijksrnuseum  Vincent  van  Gogh, 
Amsterdam.  The  central  image  of  an  'Oiran' 
or  courtesan  in  this  painting  was  derived  from 
an  illustration  in  the  magazine  Paris  Illustre 
rather  than  the  original  print  by  Kesai  Eisen. 
Vincent  chose,  moreover,  to  change  and 
enhance  in  purity  of  hue  the  colour  scheme  of 
his  source  image  and  to  embellish  it  with  a 
frame-like  background  comprising  a  pastiche 
of  other  Japanese  motifs. 


1:  Louis  Anquetin.  Avenue  de  Clichy,  Five 
o'clock  in  the  Evening,  late  1887.  The 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford;  Ella  Gallup 
Sumner  and  Mary  Catling  Sumner 
Collection.  As  one  of  the  only  three  paintings 
mentioned  in  Edouard Dujardin's  spring  1888 
article  which  defined  Cloisonism  in  painting 
in  reference  to  Anquetin,  this  canvas  w  is 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
Japanese  principles  of  design. 
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4:  Paul  Gauguin.  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  autumn  1889.  Norton  Gallery  and 
School  of  Art,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Having  outlines  to  van  Gogh  among  others  his 
personal  credo  favouring  'abstraction  in  art', 
Gauguin  nonetheless  in  this  painting  adopted 
an  overt  use  of  religious  subject  matter  zoith  a 
no  less  explicit  reference  than  to  Christ  at  a 
moment  of  exceedingly  sore  doubt  or 
temptation. 


3 


3:  Vincent  van  Gogh.  The  Zouave,  late  June 
1888.  65  X  54  cm.  Rijksmuseum  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  Amsterdam.  This  is  the  earlier  of  two 
treatments  in  oil  of  the  sitter,  a  bugler  in  a 
regiment  of  Zouave  or  Algerian  soldiers 
serving  in  the  French  army  at  or  near  Aries. 
The  colour  conception  in  this  figural  study  is 
highly  Cloisonist  and  pre-dates  similarly  pure 
usage  in  the  portrait  art  of  either  Bernard  or 
Gauguin. 


5:  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Interior  of  a  Restaurant, 
Aries.  September  1888.  Private  Collection. 
Restaurant  and  cafe  interiors  were  widely 
precedented  in  Impressionism  and  were  at 
least  equally  popular  with  Vincent  and  such 
colleagues  as  Anguetin  and  Lautrec.  This 
Aries  painting  may  have  been  meant  to 
commemorate  Vincent's  contacts  with  these 
painters. 


8:  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Vincent's  Bedroom  at 
Aries.  September  1889,  73  X  92  cm. 
Rijksmuseum  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Amsterdam. 
Although  the  tilted-up,  sharply  receding 
perspective  of  this  painting  is  sometimes  seen 
as  symptomatic  of  Vincent's  mental 
disequilibrium,  this  earliest  of  three  versions 
was  executed  in  a  spirit  of  what  he  identified 
as  'rest '  or  of  sleep  in  general,  and  even 
following  the  incident  of  the  mutilated  ear  he 
professed  to  have  found  a  degree  of  consolation 
and  tranquillity  in  the  setting.  Often  called 
The  Yellow  Bedroom,  in  analogy  with  the 
Yellow  House,  Vincent's  Bedroom  by  his  own 
testimony  was  based  upon  a  series  of  contrasts 
of  complementary  colours. 
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9:  Paul  Gauguin,  Breton  Calvary:  Pardon  in  Brittany, 
autumn  1889,  gouache  on  board.  Until  the  present  suspected 
as  an  original  work  by  Gauguin,  this  Breton  scene 
incorporates  an  iconographic  element  of  the  artist's  well- 
known  Green  Christ  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  Brussels.  Because  of  the  virtually  complete 
compartmentalisation  of  the  figural  imagery  within  blue 
contour  lines,  this  must  be  considered  one  of  the  purest 
examples  of  the  Cloisonist  style.  Private  Collection,  New 
York. 

6:  Paul  Gauguin.  Human  Miseries:  Grape  gathering  at 
Aries,  autumn  1889,  73.5  X  92.5  cm.  Ordrugaard  Museum, 
Copenhagen;  William  Hansen  Collection.  In  reaction  to  van 
Gogh's  reiteration  of  the  harvest  theme,  Gauguin,  during  his 
stay  in  Aries,  produced  this  painting  which  emphasised  the 
misery  of  human  labour,  and  by  extension,  of  human 
existence.  His  fibres  are  derived  from  both  Pont-Aven  and 
Aries  in  costume,  and  the  starkness  of  his  composition  is  in 
keeping  with  tendencies  shared  among  van  Gogh,  Bernard, 
Laval  and  Gauguin. 

7:  Emile  Bernard.  Afternoon  at  St.-Briac,  late  spring  1887, 
oil  (thinned  by  turpentine).  The  Aargauer  Kunsthaus, 
Aatau,  Switzerland.  Bernard  spent  much  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of 1887  at  the  small  village  of  St.-Briac  in 
northern  Brittany  where  he  produced  this  painting  which  he 
submitted  under  the  pseudonym  'Ludovic  Nemo'  at  the 
Molpini  exhibition  of 1889.  The  setting  and  tendency 
towards  simplification,  not  to  say  geometrisation,  of 
composition  mixes  intimations  of  the  orient  with  suggestions 
of  the  arcadias  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
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v-ill-known  within  his  circle  of  acquain- 
...  cs  for  having  tranformed  various 
precedents  in  Realism  and  Impressionism  into 
the  starkest  possible  embodiment  of  Japanese 
influence.  Whereas  the  other  artists  were 
freely  inventive  in  their  own  adoption  of 
oriental  design  principles  or  motifs  as  was 
Vincent,  the  latter's  proselytising  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  tendency  could  not  have  gone 
unnoticed  and  continued  past  the  Paris  years  as 
his  letters  from  Aries  to  Bernard  testify.  In  this 
instance  Vincent  would  have  known  that  his 
urgings  were  received  sympathetically,  since 
as  early  as  spring  1888  he  informed  his  brother 
Theo  that  Bernard  had  gone  further  even  than 
Anquetin  in  the  Japanist  direction.  Vincent's 
Zouave  (3),  while  at  the  time  comprising  a 
purer  embodiment  in  portraiture  of  Japanist- 
Cloisonist  principles  than  either  Bernard, 
Anquetin,  Lautrec  or  Gaugin  had  manifested 
was  nonetheless  executed  in  response  to  the 
receipt  of  some  drawings  by  Bernard  which 
were  not  only  themselves  Cloisonist  in  style, 
but  also  related  to  the  precedent  of  Anquetin's 
Avenue  de  Clichy. 

The  two-way  nature  of  these  influences  is 
further  instanced  by  Vincent's  having  remem- 
bered the  Avenue  de  Clichy  in  his  own  famous 
Cafe  Terrace  at  Aries  (Kroller-Miiller 
Museum)  and  Anquetin's  The  Mower  (Private 
Collection,  Paris)  in  several  harvest  scenes 
executed  shortly  after  learning  the  essential 
contents  of  Dujardin's  article  'Le  Cloisonism'. 
Anquetin  is  not  known  to  have  modelled 
himself  on  the  art  of  Vincent  to  any  noticeable 
degree.  Yet  the  extremely  close  association 
between  Anquetin  and  Lautrec,  who  c.  1887 
executed  portraits  of  Vincent  and  female 
'prostitute  types'  seated  at  cafe  tables  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  similar  subject  depictions 
by  Vincent,  explains  why  those  two  artists  and 
Bernard  would  agree  to  Vincent's  plan  for  a 
joint  exhibition  late  in  1887  at  a  spacious 
restaurant  frequented  by  the  working  classes  of 
Montmartre.  This  experience  in  turn  en- 
couraged all  members  of  the  group  to  feature 
cafe,  restaurant,  dance  hall  and  even  brothel 
subjects  in  their  art  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  shared  aim  of  producing  a  truly  contem- 
porary form  of  art  with  an  appropriate 
iconography.  Vincent  probably  remembered 
this  specific  event  when  in  summer  1888  he 
painted  the  Interior  of  a  Restaurant,  Aries  (5) 
in  which  paintings,  possibly  meant  to  signify 
his  own,  are  seen  on  the  rear  wall  upper  left. 

Mutual  influence  was  also  operative  be- 
tween Vincent  and  Gauguin,  despite  the  all  too 
widely  accepted  assertions  by  the  latter  of  his 
one-sided  dominance.  In  this  case  the  contact 
largely  post-dated  Vincent's  years  in  Paris, 
beginning  in  earnest  with  an  exchange  of  self- 
portraits  which  Vincent  instigated  late  sum- 
mer 1888  between  himself  in  Aries  and  Gau- 
guin, Bernard  and  Charles  Laval  in  Pont- 
Aven.  By  this  time  not  only  had  Vincent  and 
Gauguin  evolved  independent  versions  of  the 
Cloisonist  style,  but  their  written  exchange  of 
ideas  on  the  need  of  revolutionising  the 


approach  to  portraiture  coincided  remarkably 
in  a  shared  proto- Symbolist  conception.  When 
Gauguin  arrived  shortly  thereafter  in  Aries  to 
join  Vincent's  Studio  of  the  South,  one  of  his 
first  major  canvases,  Madame  Ginoux  in  a 
Night  Cafe  (Puskin  Museum,  Moscow) 
comprised  a  conscious  variation  on  Vincent's 
Night  Cafe  (Yale  Art  Gallery)  which  was 
executed  before  Gauguin's  arrival.  It  may  be 
true  that  Vincent  produced  several  painted 
versions  of  Portrait  of  Madame  Ginoux  on  the 
basis  of  a  drawing  by  Gauguin  and  that  his 
Madame  Augustine  Roulin:  La  Berceuse 
employs  a  flowered,  tapestry-like  background 
in  tribute  to  his  friend.  Nonetheless,  a  year 
following  his  departure  from  Aries,  Gauguin 
produced  his  Breton  Calvary:  The  Green 
Christ  (Royal  Museum  of  Art,  Brussels)  which 
pays  tribute  to  La  Berceuse  in  the  detail  of  a 
peasant  woman  holding  a  rope.  At  the  time, 
Gauguin  wrote  Vincent  that  his  current 
explorations  of  style  for  instance,  Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives  (4)  constituted  a  further 
extension  of  the  principles  he  had  first  inves- 
tigated while  at  Aries  in  such  works  as  Human 
Miseries:  Grape  Gathering  at  Aries  (6),  which 
Vincent  had  inspired.  This  is  not  to  claim  that 
one  should  now  consider  Vincent  the  prime 
influence  on  Gauguin,  but  only  that  within  this 
artistic  ambience  each  artist  contributed  in  a 
positive  fashion  to  the  other's  development. 

Nor  should  one  underestimate  the  dif- 
ferences which  separated  the  two  artists. 
Whereas  Vincent  steadfastly  opposed  such 
overt  references  to  traditional  Christian 
symbolism  as  found  in  Gauguin's  Garden  of 
Olives,  in  such  a  gouache  as  Breton  Calvary: 
Pardon  in  Brittany  (9)  Gauguin  not  only 
excerpted  a  group  of  'three  Maries'  from  the 
mediaevalising  Calvary  sculpture  used  in  his 
Green  Christ,  but  embodied  this  iconographic 
source  in  an  equally  mediaevalising  form  of 
Cloisonist  style.  In  contrasting,  the  indirect 
character  of  Vincent's  own  religious  references 
is  typified  in  his  belief  that  the  Garden  of 
Olives  theme  was  best  realised  by  his  paintings 
of  actual  olive  orchards.  Alternatively,  a  hint 
of  religious  tradition  is  represented  by  his  idea 
of  a  pseudo-triptych  presentation  for  his  La 
Berceuse  as  flanked  by  two  versions  of  his  Vase 
with  fourteen  Sunflowers  (Rijksmuseum  Vin- 
cent van  Gogh,  Amsterdam).  However  fami- 
liar or  not  Vincent  may  have  been  with  the 
Cloisonist  tradition  in  mediaeval  art,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  compare  his  Sunflowers  to  the  art  of 
stained-glass  windows,  and  it  is  also  telling  that 
he  wanted  Bernard  and  Gauguin  to  be  given 
copies  of  his  La  Berceuse.  Like  the  sunflower 
paintings,  which  originally  were  undertaken  as 
planned  decoration  for  his  'Yellow  House'  in 
Aries,  both  the  painting  which  depicts  Vin- 
cent's House  at  Aries  (Rijksmuseum  Vincent 
van  Gogh,  Amsterdam)  from  the  outside  and 
his  comparably  renown  Bedroom  at  Aries  (8) 
reflect  in  their  colour  conceptions  an  associa- 
tion of  yellow  with  life  giving  force  and  celestial 
radiance  or  of  a  series  of  complementary  hues 
with  the  sensation  of  peace  and  rest.  If  not  so 


openly  stated  as  in  the  paintings  by  Gauguin,  I 
Bernard  and  the  Nabis  artists  which  contained  i 
religious  imagery,  spiritually  consoling  value  is  I 
just  as  much  intended  in  Vincent's  mature  | 
oeuvre  despite  its  continuing  reliance  upon  i 
Realist  subject  preferences.  I 

Differences  of  approach  are  also  detectable  I 
among  those  artists  most  frequently  thought  to 
have  been  Gauguin's  closest  associates  and 
followers.  The  Afternoon  at  St.-Briac  (7)  by 
Bernard  was  executed  in  1887,  when  Gauguin 
was  in  Martinique  with  his  friend  Laval.  The 
canvas  sufficiently  embraces  Cloisonist  prin-l 
ciples  of  style  to  establish  beyond  doubt  hisi 
independent  progress  in  this  direction  one  year! 
in  advance  of  his  association  with  Gauguin  I 
during  the  summer  of  1888  in  Pont-Aven.  I 
There  he  produced  his  Breton  Women  in  a\ 
Meadow  (Private  Collection,  France)  and] 
Gauguin  the  Vision  after  the  Sermon:  jfacob] 
struggling  with  the  Angel  (National  Gallery  of 
Scotland),  which  mediaevalising,  Cloisonist 
paintings  define  the  emergence  of  the  so-called. 
Pont-Aven  style.  , 

One  did  not  have  to  be  part  of  an  organised 
movement,  however,  to  come  under  the  spell 
of  Gauguin's  art  and  personality.  Laval  was  so 
much  his  student  that  several  paintings  by 
Laval  have  been  misattributed  to  Gauguin. 
Laval's  Going  to  the  Market  (11)  is  also 
indebted  to  the  example  of  Bernard,  having 
been  produced  summer  1888  when  the  three 
men  worked  together  in  Pont-Aven  and  were 
all  making  plans  to  join  Vincent  subsequently 
in  Aries.  In  fact,  only  Gauguin  made  the  trip 
and  his  stay  lasted  a  mere  two  months,  ending 
in  personal  tragedy  for  Vincent.  Thereafter 
Gauguin  adopted  another  Dutch  painter  as  his 
latest  disciple,  namely  Jakob  Meyer  de  Haan  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  by  Vincent's  brother, 
Theo.  De  Haan  readily  accepted  Gauguin's 
role  as  artistic  mentor,  and  during  a  protracted 
residence  at  Le  Pouldu  he  produced  a  mural 
painting  of  Breton  women  scutching  Flax  ( 12) , 
which  he  also  called  Labour,  and  which  so 
pleased  Gauguin  that  the  latter  immediately 
executed  a  pendant  painting  on  a  related 
theme.  Serusier  also  joined  these  artists  during 
the  summers  of  1889  and  1890,  and  it  was  in  Le 
Pouldu  that  he  first  formulated  in  writing  and 
forwarded  to  Denis  back  in  Paris,  the 
theoretical  precepts  for  the  Nabis  movement. 
Whereas  Vincent  never  again  saw  Gauguin  in 
person,  he  continued  until  his  death  to 
correspond  with  him  occasionally  and,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  Gauguin  and  Bernard  employed  pure, 
uninhibited  colours  and  'a  more  virile, 
deliberate  drawing'.  In  stating  that  these  were 
also  his  own  set  goals  in  art,  he  explicitly 
recognised  the  affinity  of  underlying  stylistic 
principles  which  linked  him  to  the  two  French 
painters  whatever  their  mutual  differences  in 
the  approach  to  symbolic  content. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, 432  pages  with  many  plates  in  colour  and 
black  and  white,  has  been  published  by  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario. 


JI4 


1:  Paul  Serusier.  Bois  de'Amour:  The 
alisman,  September  1888,  oil  on  board, 
amily  of  Maurice  Denis,  Alencon,  France, 
ainted  under  the  direct  supervision  by 
auguin,  this  tiny  painting  represents  a  key 
nk  in  the  subsequent  evolution  of  Nabis  style 
nd  art  theory.  The  result  is  a  form  of 
loisonism  without  contour  lines,  in  which  the 
)lour  areas  remain  independently 
lentifiable  nonetheless. 


11:  Charles  Laval.  Going  to  the  Market, 
summer  1888.  Private  Collection, 
Switzerland.  Laval  was  so  obviously  a 
follower  of  Gauguin  that,  subsequent  to  his 
early  death,  his  paintings  were  often 
attributed  to  his  acknowledged  master  in  the 
hopes  of  a  more  lucrative  sale. 


12:  Jakob  Meyer  de  Haan.  Breton  women 
scrutching  i[ax,fall  1889,  fresco  (now 
transferred  to  canvas).  Private  Collection, 
San  Diego.  This  mural  decoration  originally 
figured  as  part  of  a  decorative  programme 
which  Gauguin  and  de  Haan  undertook  late 
in  1889  in  Le  Pouldu  at  the  inn  of  Marie 
Henri,  who  subsequently  bore  a  child  to  the 
Dutch-bom  artist. 
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PORTRAIT 
DMES  TO  LIFE 


When  a  portrait  of  a  little  girl  came 
recently  into  the  hands  of  London 
antique  dealers,  Arenski,  they 
decided  to  try  to  identify  the  sitter. 
After  some  detective  work  by  Pritam 
Vaszvani,  manager  of  Arenski,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  painting,  by 
Victorian  artist  Solomon  jf^  Solomon, 
was  of  G.  M.  Stettauer.  Having  also 
discovered  that  Miss  Stettauer  was 
still  alive,  at  the  age  of  85,  he 
persuaded  her  to  come  and  see  the 
painting  again,  and  to  write  down  her 
memories  of  the  sitting. 


(Above) 

Miss  Grace  Stettauer  standing  beneath  her 
portrait,  flanked  by,  left,  Pritam  Vaswani  and 
right,  David  Arenski  of  Arenski  Gallery. 

(Right) 

The  portrait  of  Grace  Stettauer  as  a  five  year 
old  child,  painted  by  Solomon  J.  Solomon. 


?/6 


Times  change.  This  was  brought  most 
vividly  to  mind  when  I  saw  again  a 
painting  of  myself  done  eighty  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  5,  by  the  well-known  Victorian  portrait 
painter,  Solomon  J.  Solomon.  I  seem  to 
remember  my  parents  telling  my  elder  sister 
and  me  that  Mr.  Solomon  was  coming  to  see  us 
to  talk  the  matter  over.  We  were  summoned  to 
the  sitting-room  {we,  the  children,  lived 
upstairs  in  the  Nursery)  and  our  Governess, 
Miss  Davis,  was  asked  to  bring  a  selection  of 
our  dresses  down  for  the  artist  to  choose.  I  was 
desperately  keen  for  him  to  choose  the  riding 
habit,  side-saddle  of  course,  with  a  long  skirt. 
Even  legs  as  young  as  mine  could  not  be  seen  in 
those  days.  I  was  mad  about  horses -in  fact,  all 
animals,  as  I  still  am,  and  so  I  was  greatly 


disappointed  when  he  chose  the  crushed 
strawberry  coloured  velvet  dresses  with  the 
lace  yoke  (made  by  Miss  Davis). 

Solomon  never  wanted  to  paint  me,  but  my 
parents,  who  were  always  extremely  fair, 
refused  to  have  one  child  painted  and  not  the 
other.  So  we  went  to  the  artist's  home  and 
studio  not  far  from  where  we  lived  and  duly 
had  to  sit  while  he  painted.  I  got  terribly  upset 
when  he  rubbed  mine  out,  burst  into  tears 
thinking  it  was  my  fault  and  was  then  sent  into 
the  garden  to  play  with  one  of  his  little  girls  of 
about  my  age ! 

My  sister's  portrait  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  and  was  classed  as  one  of  the 
best  100  pictures  of  the  year.  Mine  was  not 
much  admired  till  many,  many  years  later. 


STRAW  SPLITTERS,  PASTRY  JIGGERS 

&  SPIT  JACKS 


^  extraordinary  collection  of  British  by- 
~\_  gones  and  curiosities  will  be  sold  in 
andon,  in  a  special  sale  to  be  held  by 
inham's  on  1  May  1981.  Amassed  over  the 
5t  50  years,  the  collection  affords  fascinating 
impses  into  the  everyday  life  of  past  cen- 
ries.  Items  date  from  the  medieval  period  to 
e  nineteenth  century,  and  represent  domes- 
life,  household  equipment,  devices  for 
ade  and  professional  use,  instruments  of 
rture,  punishment,  entertainment  and 
lucation,  plus  many  others  that  defy  de- 
iription. 


/;  A  selection  of  domestic  devices, 
left  to  right:  a  Georgian  apple  corer  in  ivory,  a 
pair  of  cut  steel  nut  crackers,  two  eighteenth 
century  cut  steel  pastry  jiggers,  a  pair  of 
eighteenth  century  scissors,  late  eighteenth 
century  sugar  tongs  and  an  ivory  pastry 
jigger;  below:  a  Georgian  tongue  scraper. 


2:  A  collection  of  Welsh  loving  spoons,  love 
tokens  and  a  stay  busk  ( to  be  worn  inside  the 
loved  one's  stays). 

3:  A  seventeenth  century  trencher  stand  (or 
plate  rack)  with  wooden  trenchers. 

4:  Various  nineteenth  century  mouse  traps 
and  a  rat  trap. 

5:  An  eighteenth  century  iron  overmantle 
type  spit  jack. 
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Jeremy  Cooper 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUES  TRADE 
THE  LAPADA  EVENT 


April  1981 


The  London  and  Provincial  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  (LAPADA)  has 
in  the  past  concentrated  its  efforts  on  giving 
a  first  class  advisory  service  to  its  six  hundred 
or  so  members.  At  the  same  time  the  office  in 
London  has  been  diligent  in  answering 
queries  or  complaints  from  members  of  the 
public,  whether  or  not  these  concern  their 
own  members.  The  LAPADA  Antiques 
Event  at  the  Europa  Hotel,  Grosvenor 
Square,  from  28  April  to  2  May,  is  the  first 
public  appearance  of  this  organisation  and 
deserves  considerable  professional  and 
private  attention. 

It  is  more  than  just  an  antiques  fair.  In 
addition  to  the  thirty  stands  of  exhibits  by 
LAPADA  members  there  is  a  charity  auction, 
a  series  of  lectures,  a  loan  exhibition  and  a 
trade  seminar.  The  seminar  is  open  to  any 
antique  dealers  who  are  registered  for  VAT, 
a  condition  which  indicates  LAPADA's 
strong  feelings  on  the  illegal  avoidance  of 
VAT  by  dealers  who  conduct  a  large 
proportion  of  their  business  in  cash. 
LAPADA  argues  that  it  would  be  more 
logical  for  VAT  to  be  charged  on  antiques 
bought  and  sold  at  auction  which  would  force 
dealers  to  register.  LAPADA  have  also  been 
called  in  to  advise  Customs  and  Excise  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  standardisation  of 
import  and  export  tariffs  throughout  the 
Common  Market,  and  have  taken  high- 
powered  legal  advice  on  these  and  other 
matters  on  behalf  of  their  members.  Their 
professional  interest  and  expertise  on  the 
technical,  legal  and  taxation  aspects  of 
antique  dealing  offers  genuine  protection  to 
the  customers  of  LAPADA  members. 

The  loan  exhibition  is  entitled  'Royal  Royal 
Worcester',  and  will  include  examples  of 

/;  Brian  Haughton  of  the  Knightsbridge 
Pavillion  SW3  will  be  one  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  LAPADA  Event  at  the  Europa  Hotel 
in  Grosvenor  Square  from  28  April  till 
2  May.  Included  in  his  display  will  be  this 
set  of  six  Meissen  teaspoons  painted  in  the 
1750s  with  deutsche  blumen  and  puce 
mosaic  scalework. 

2:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
auction  price  of  a  great  rarity  in  any  field, 
and  particularly  in  early  African  Art.  This 
superb  eighteenth  century  ivory  cup  and 
cover  from  Ozvo  is  one  of  three  known 
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Worcester  porcelain  with  royal  connections 
from  the  reign  of  George  iii  to  the  present 
day.  One  of  the  lectures  is  by  Henry  Sandon, 
the  Curator  of  the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum  in 
Worcester,  and  another,  on  Chippendale,  is 
given  by  Christopher  Gilbert,  author  of  the 
standard  work  on  Chippendale,  and  curator 
of  Temple  Newsam  House  in  Leeds. 

The  charity  auction  will  be  conducted 
during  a  banquet  for  members  and  their 
guests  on  1  May ;  the  Queen  Mother  has  made 
a  donation  as  the  proceeds  are  to  be  offered  to 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Foundation  for  the 
Disabled,  of  which  she  is  patron. 

One  of  the  issues  which  most  concern 
LAPADA  at  the  present  time  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  buyers  at  auction,  both 
trade  and  private,  receive  no  protection  at  law 
under  the  Trades  Description  Act  and  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Act.  The  auction  rooms  have 
always  taken  refuge  behind  the  argument  that 
they  act  merely  as  agents,  not  as  principals, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  responsible  at  law  to 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  LAPADA  are 
quite  open  in  their  desire  to  see  the  law 
changed  so  that  dealer  and  auctioneer  act  on 
equal  terms  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and 
with  regard  to  VAT.  The  advantage  to 
dealers  in  such  a  change  is  very  considerable. 

There  is,  of  course,  also,  a  straightforward 
commercial  aim  behind  the  LAPADA 
Antiques  Event  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
namely  to  give  a  sales  boost  to  their  members 
during  the  economic  recession,  which  is 
beginning  to  threaten  the  livelihood  of  some 
dealers  in  England. 

Further  information  about  the  Event  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Association's  offices  at 
112  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  IJJ  (Tel. 
01-584  7911). 

examples  and  is  officially  estimated  to  sell 
for  between  £20,000  and  £40,000  at 
Christie's,  8  King  Street,  St  James's,  London 
SWl,  on  3  April.  The  other  two  pieces  have 
been  in  the  Berlin  Museum  fUr  Vollerkunde 
since  1831.  The  wonderfully  verbose 
catalogue  entry  runs  to  two  pages  and  tells 
us  everything  we  could  wish  to  know  about 
Owo  art  forms,  but  fails  to  inform  us  of  the 
recent  history  of  this  remarkable  object.  Is  it 
really  not  possible  for  the  auction  rooms  to 
be  a  little  less  'discreet'  about  the  present 
owners  and  how  they  acquired  their 
treasure? 


3:  Paul  Couts  Ltd,  101-107  West  Row. 
Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  leading  antique 
dealers  in  Scotland  and  still  maintains  a 
high  quality  stock  of  furniture,  porcelain  and 
works  of  art.  This  is  one  of  a  fine  pair  of 
Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  plates  c.  1810,  fully 
marked  and  with  the  impressed  monogram 
'BFB'.  The  crest  is  from  the  Gordon  family, 
the  motto  'Animo  non  Astatia '  signifying  a 
typically  Scottish  sentiment  'By  courage,  not\ 
by  craft '.  The  price  of  the  pair  of  plates  is 
£1840. 


fpii 

;lfl 


At  its  best,  English  silver  of  the  George  III 
mod  is  unrivalled.  This  tea  caddy  of  the 
770s  is  a  pure  delight,  decorated  with 
■fferent  theatrical  scenes  on  each  side-' Mr 
arrick  in  ye  character  of  Mackbeth ',  'Mr 
arrick  in  ye  character  of  King  Lear',  'Mrs 
ates  in  ye  character  of  Mandane'  and  'Mr 
eard  in  ye  character  of  Hawthorn'.  It  will 
?  sold  at  Sotheby's,  34  New  Bond  Street, 
ondon  Wl,  on  23  April  and  is  expected  to 
tch  about  £1500,  the  lack  of  marks  being 
tmaterial  in  such  an  amusing  piece  of 
her. 


5:  The  estimate  of  £400  to  £600  seems 
modest  for  this  attractive  Japanese  gilt- 
bronze  hand  warmer,  dated  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  included  in 
another  of  Bonhams,  Montpelier  Street, 
London  SW7,  Oriental  porcelain  and  works 
of  art  sales  on  10  April  which  are  put 
together  with  expertise  and  enthusiasm  by 
Sebastian  Pearson,  now  a  director  of 
Bonhams  after  beginning  his  career  in  the 
Valuation  Department  of  Sotheby's. 


6:  Gore  and  Player,  49  Church  Road, 
Barnes,  SW13,  is  a  regular  call  for  many 
London  decorators,  as  unusual  items  can  be 
found  there  at  reasonable  prices.  This 
attractive  cast-iron  garden  chair  of  the 
1850s  is  currently  in  stock  at  the  asking 
price  of  £280. 
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The  new  Opinion  page  is  for  readers' 
comments,  either  on  the  contents  of  the 
magazine,  or  on  activities  and  events  in  the 
art  world.  Please  address  your  comments  to 
the  Editor. 

The  de  La  Tour  controversy 

Dear  Sir, 

The  point  of  this  note  is  merely  to  comment  on 
the  provenance  of  The  Cheat  which  is  stated  to 
be  in  a  Geneva  private  collection.  For  many 
people,  an  indication  of  this  kind  may  evoke 
associations  of  Geneva  as  a  turntable  of  the 
international  art  market.  The  picture  was 
shown  only  once,  at  the  La  Tour  exhibition  in 
Paris,  1972.  Clearly  none  of  the  writers  has 
bothered  to  find  out  who  the  owner  is. 

The  only  available  details  are  contained  in 
the  earliest  book  on  La  Tour,  by  Pariset,  1948, 
who  knew  the  picture  from  photographs  only, 
gave  the  owner's  name  as  Mme  A.  Marier- 
Pictet,  and  stated  that  it  was  'in  a  residence 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  for  over 
three  centuries;  impossible  to  determine  the 
date  of  its  acquisition,  which  seems  to  be  very 
early'.  Pariset  also  wrote  that  the  picture  had 
first  come  to  the  attention  of  Landry  in  1933 


and  was  mentioned  by  Sterling  in  1935.  The 
'Marier  Coll'  is  repeated  in  the  La  Tour  book 
by  Nicholson  and  Wright,  1974,  and  in 
Nicholson's  book  on  the  International  Cara- 
vaggesque  Movement,  1979,  all  other  publica- 
tions giving  'private  collection'. 

The  owner  is  not  'Marier',  but  Mme  A. 
Morier,  nee  Pictet,  who  was  born  in  1891  at 
the  family  estate  of  'Le  Reposoir'  in  Pregny, 
just  outside  Geneva.  In  her  testimony,  the 
picture  has  always  been  hanging  over  the 
piano  in  the  music  room.  She  remembers  her 
father  saying  that  since  his  own  childhood, 
that  is  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  it  had  been 
on  the  same  spot.  As  is  often  the  case,  there  is 
no  document  for  this,  no  more  than  for  any 
other  picture  in  the  family. 

The  Pictets  are  one  of  Geneva's  most 
distinguished  families  (created  hereditary 
counts  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia-Piedmont 
in  1754).  The  'Reposoir'  has  been  the  family 
estate  since  around  1600.  In  all  probability  the 
picture  was  acquired  by  Count  Isaac  Pictet 
(1746-1823),  a  politician  and  director  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes,  who  enlarged  the  house 
and  enriched  its  furnishings  and  art  works 
which  are  still  present  nowadays.  The  details 
of  the  family  history  and  the  house  are 
contained  in  two  books  by  Geneva  historians, 
J.  Candaux,  La  Famille  Pictet,  2  vols,  1977, 


and  G.  Fatio,  Pregny  Commune  Genevoise 
1947. 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Connoisseu 
Christopher  Wright  said  of  the  La  Tours  hi 
contests  that  'all  of  them  appeared  on  the  a 
market  without  having  acquired  earlie 
histories';  the  Geneva  picture  has  not  been  oi 
the  art  market.  In  the  January  issue  of  thi 
journal,  Diana  de  Marly  dated  the  two  Cheat 
about  1916.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  loca 
milieu  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  th 
Geneva  picture  has  been  in  the  Pictet  famil; 
for  well  over  a  century. 

Marcel  Roethlisberger 

Chairman,  Department  of  Art  History, 

University  of  Geneva. 

Art  Exports  and  the  'National  Heritage' 

Dear  Sir, 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  Connoisseur  I  regre 
that  the  magazine  so  consistently  print 
leaders  such  as  Godfrey  Barker's  Halting  Ar 
Exports  (December  1980  issue).  The  reader 
ship  of  The  Connoisseur  is  largely  amon| 
collectors  such  as  myself  and  we  find  i 
wearying  to  read  repeatedly  in  your  pagei 
articles  on  'saving  the  heritage'  when  speakinj 
of  art  exports  from  Britain. 

To  lump  together  works  by  Rembrandt 
Rubens,  Velasquez,  Holbein,  Gainsborough 
Leonardo  and  others  as  'the  national  heritage 
is  surely  spurious  reasoning.  Some  perhapi 
mSght  be  classified  as  'national  heritage' 
Gainsborough  or  Holbein  for  example,  but  tht 
others  were  acquired  from  other  nations  ii 
past  eras  mostly  by  rich  collectors.  One  couU 
also  mention  the  marvellous  art  works  fron 
Egypt,  Greece,  China,  Japan  and  so  on. 

I  should  like  to  propose  an  alternative  t( 
Mr.  Barker's  suggestions,  which  I  am  sure  wil 
not  find  favour  with  him  or  others  of  hit 
persuasion:  make  the  tax  climate  and  fret 
enterprise  system  so  attractive  to  entrepre 
neurs  and  collectors  in  Britain  that  once  agaii 
we  shall  see  British  subjects  carrying  off  thi 
world's  masterpieces  for  themselves  and  thei 
museums. 

Mrs.  Houston  Rehriez,  Virginia,  USA. 


Coming  in  the  May  issue 

The  Connoisseur  will  take  a  look  at  Hong  Kon| 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  thi 
International  Antiques  Fair.  Major  feature 
will  look  at  the  development  of  the  auctioi 
market  in  Hong  Kong,  export  porcelain 
Chinese  lacquer  and  the  great  hotels  of  Hon) 
Kong.  At  the  same  time,  The  Connoisseur  wil 
take  you  to  see  the  paintings  in  London' 
Mansion  House,  will  look  at  the  design  of  ai 
apartment  in  Los  Angeles,  will  show  you  col 
lections  of  New  Orleans  silver  and  a  newly  dis 
covered  Corot,  and  will  help  you  to  invest  ii 
the  book  market  or  buy  at  auction,  in  Geneva 
You  will  also  discover  the  secrets  of  Victoriai 
photography.  Plus  the  usual  internationa 
coverage  of  the  art  and  antiques  world. 
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^Members  of  LAPADA  present 
a  major  collection  of  fine  antiques  for  sale  , 


LAPADA 

Antiques  Event 


■ 


UROPA  HOTEL.GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W1.  28th  APRIL  to  2nd  MAY 
ou  will  find  a  wealth  of  fine  English  and  Continental  furniture,  silver, 
orcelain  (English,  Continental,  Oriental),  rugs,  arms  and  militaria,  objets 
'art.  Oriental  items,  antique  metalware,  pictures  and  much  more. 
Everything  will  be  carefully  selected  and  vetted. 

The  standard  of  quahty  and  presentation  will  be  high. 


Fine  Chippendale  period 
mahogany  bureau  in  original 
condition,  c.  1760 


Frenchbanjo 
barometer,  kingwood 
case  with  ormolu 
mounts. 


A  fine  Hirado  porcelain  horse  with  incised  mark 
MIKAWACHI  SHO  MARUJO  15.1  cm.  c.  1850. 


Faded  mahogany  sofa  table,  c.  1800 


There  will  also  be  a  loan  exhibition  of  Worcester  porcelain  items  associated  with  the  Monarchy 
through  nine  reigns,  from  the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum,  Worcester. 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Sandon.  There  will  also  be  two  lectures  on 
''Thomas  Chippendale  —  the  Shakespeare  of  English  Cabinet-makers"  by  Mr.  Christopher  Gilbert, 
Principal  Keeper  of  Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds. 

London  and  Provincial  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
112  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3  IJJ.  Tel:  01-584  7911 

Hours  open:  28  April  -  2.30  to  8.  29130  April    11  to  8. 112  May  - 11  to  6.  jl^  | 


LAPADA 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:212-PL21727 

Snuffboxes,  Faberge, jewels,  icons,  18th  Century 
French  furniture  and  decorations. 

ARMIN  B.  ALLEN,  INC. 

4  East  95th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-289  0345 

ISth-ccntury  and  earlier  worlds  oj  art,  porcelain, 
pottery,  objects  of  virtue  and  glass. 
By  appointment  only. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  GALLERY 
Allan  L.  Daniel 

19  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794  9169 

Museum-quality  American Jolk  art — weathert'anes, 
primitiue  paintings,  trade  and  tauern  sigtis,  quilts, 
wood  carvings,  etc. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  HERITAGE 

GALLERY 

Jay Johnson 

72  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  21 2-759  7373 

The  foremost  gallery  devoted  exclusively  to 
American  Folk  Art,  including  top  name  20th-century 
folk  artists. 

ARES  ANTIQES 

961  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  0190 

Fine  antique  jewelry  from  Antiquities  to  the  1920's 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  A))ierican  and 
European  Paintings  oj  all  schools 

BARRA  BOOKS 

819  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  1770 

Rejerence  hooks  on  fine  arts  and  antiques 

EDWARD  BARTON  GALLERY 

1250  Prospect  Street,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037 
Tel:  741-459 0343 

Fine  oil  paintings,  some  limited  editions,  featuring 
the  work  of  Edward  Barton,  renowned  painter  of 
the  sea 

BERRY  HILL  GALLERIES 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-753  8130 

Specialists  in  Nineteenth-and- Twentieth-Century 
American  and  European  Paintings.  Nineteenth- 
Century  China  Coast  Paintings,  Western  Americana 

WILLIAM  BLAIR  LTD. 

8424  Melrose  Place,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  21 3-655  5438 

Fine  J  7th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-759 3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 
quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries 


BOLEN  GALLERY 

2904  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
Tel:  213-399 3977 

Featuring  contemporary  and  Western  paintings, 
sculpture,  photography,  and  graphics  by  American 
artists.  Publishers  of  multiple  original  works 

FRANK  C  ARO  GALLERY 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL3  2166 
Fine  Antique  Arts  of  China,  India  and 
Southeast  Asia 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  21 2-758 0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including  porcelain, 
pottery,  bronzes,  hardstones  and  sculptures  dating 
from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS 
INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  21 2-826  2888 

Please  make  contact for  the  location  of  our  offices 
world-wide 

COE  KERR  GALLERY 

49  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  212-628  1340 

Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

KATHERINE  DENNY 

P.O.  Box  9973,  Chevy  Chase,  MD  20015 
Tel:  310-656 9327 

Antiques  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Antique  Silver.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
By  appointment  only 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
Telex:  238934  Diron 
Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacramento  Street 
San  Francisco,  C A  94118 
Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specializing  in  17th  and  18th  Century  English 
jurniture  and jurnishings. 
Mon-Sat.  10  A.M.— 5  P.M. 

WILLIAM  DOYLE  GALLERIES 

175  East  87th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  21 2-427  2730 

Auctioneers  of  period furnishings,  fine  art,  and 
estate  jewelry .  New  York's  third  largest  auction  house 

DAVID  FRANKLIN,  LTD. 

526  North  Cassady  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43209 
Tel:  6i 4-252 0906 

Specializing  in  fine  18th-century  English  jurniture, 
18th-and  19th-century  paintings,  and  decorative 
accessories 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 

18th-Century  English  Furniture  oj  the  Finest 
Quality 


GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
Tel:  21 2-535 7399 

Specializing  in  Paperweights  {antique  &  modern). 
Art  pottery  &  porcelain  {American  &  Europeatt) 
from  the  late  19th  &  early  20th  Century 

WILLIAM  GRIFFITH  ANTIQUES,  INC. 

2913  Fairmount  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201 
Tel:  214-651  8861 

Chinese  Export  porcelain,  paintings,  brass 
personally  selected for  nmseums  and  collectors. 
Open  9-5  Mon-Sat. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963 1517 
Fine  jurniture 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 
Sedona,  AZ  86336 
Tel :  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 
wildlife  art.  Our  Vintage  Room  features  19th  and 
20th  Century  ii'orks  by  deceased  artists 

JACKSON-MITCHELL 

Third  and  Delaware  Streets 
New  Castle,  DE  19720 
Tel :  302-322  4365 

English  jurniture,  decorative  accessories,  specializing 
in  antique  metalware  {17th,  18th,  19th  century  brass, 
copper,  etc.).  Appointments  preferred 

JQRDAN-VOLPE  GALLERY 

457  West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012 
Tel:  21 2-533  3900 

American  art  and  Crafts  Movement  1880-1916 

MARVIN  KAGAN,  INC. 

991  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  21 2-535  9000 

Specializing  in  fine  antique,  semi-antique  and 
decorative  rugs  and  tapestries.  Member  of  Appraisers 
Association  of  America.  Opposite  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverley  Hills,  CA  90210 
Tel:  21 3-278  0811 
Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 
precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry for  more  than 
60  years 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American  Art 

LAWRENCE  R.  KING  ANTIQUES 

Box  38,  208  Pacific  Street 
Moroc  Center,  IL  61052 
Tel:  81 5-393 4735 

18th-and  19ih-century  American  and  European 
furniture,  paintings,  metals,  pottery  and  porcelains. 
Appraisal  service 

KING-THOMASSON 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  1  kiuston,  TX  77006 
Tel:  71 3-529  9768 

Specialising  in  fine  English  17th-century  oak 
furniture  and  18th-century  country  furniture 


A  GANKJE  &  CO. 

)93  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
el:  212-688  9312 

'ghteeiith  and  Early-Nmctcenth  Century  English 
•melain  &  Pottery.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
ccorated  in  the  Western  Style.  Eighteenth-Century 
ontinental  Porcelain 

[ACMILLAN  &  PERRIN  GALLERY 

!0  Yorkville  Avenue,  Toronto 

'ntario,  Canada  M5R  1C2 

el:  416-921  2105/2106 

e-Raphaelite  and  Modern  British  paintings, 

awings,  and  watercolours,  English  Studio  Ceramics 

lARINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

)S  Essex  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970 
;I:  61 7-745  5000 

)ecializing  in  19th-and  20th-centtiry  marine 
lintings.  Largest  inventory  in  the  country. 
ton-Sat.  9-4 

lERRE  MATISSE  GALLERY 

i  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022 

el:  21 2-355  6269 

ables :  Pierniati-New  York 

lodern  Masters  of  the  XX  Century  paintings, 

ulpture,  gouaches  and  drawings.  Established  J 931. 

losed July  and  August 


1 


RED  B.  NADLER 

East  64th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Iso:  (by  appointment  at  56  Mount  Street, 
ay  Head,  New  Jersey  08742) 
el:  212-744 6165 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain 

LIFFEMOOR 

exington  Road,  Danville,  KY  40422 
"el:  606-236  6582 

haling  in  seuenteenth-and  eighteenth-century 
nglish  and  Continental jurnishings,  direct 
nportation.  Hours  9-5,  Saturdays  9-12. 
Uosed  Sundays 

lARGUERITE  RIORDAN 

the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Gold 
tonington,  CT  06378 
el:  203-535  2511 

pecializing  in  fine  18th  and  19th-century 
miiture,  paintings,  needlework,  hooked  rugs,  and 
'dated  decoratii'e  accessories  of  the  period 

THOMAS  G.  SCHWENKE 

School  Street,  Rye,  NY  10580 
el:  91 4-967  5656 

pecialist  in  authenticated  investment  quality 
8th-and  early  19th-century  formal  American 

urniture  and  complimenting  accessories  and 

'ecorations 

fHE  SMITH  GALLERY 

045  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Pel :  212-744  6171 

\iiierican  Western  Bronze  Sculpture  and  Paintings. 
Vlarine  Paintings  and  American  Folk  Art. 
Representing  Harry  Jackson 


GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street  -  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:212-PL3  2570 
Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 
French,  English,  Chinese,  Japanese 

THE  STRADLINGS 

1225  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028 
By  appointment  only 
Tel:  212-534  8135 

Antiquarians  specialising  in  early  English, 
European  and  American  ceramics,  early  American 
glass  and  decorative  arts. 
By  appointment  only 

SUMMER  HOUSE 

Division  of  DMG,  Inc. 
1936  Dayton  Boulevard 
Chattanooga,  TN  37415 
Tel:  615-875 0575 

Representing  important  original  works  of  art  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century.  Dottie 
Gilstrap,  Stewart,  President 

SWANN  GALLERIES,  INC. 

104  East  25th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10010 
Tel:  212-254 4710 

Weekly  Auctions  -  Rare  Books,  Autographs,  Maps, 
Graphics,  Photographica.  Schedule  and  sample 
catalogue  on  request 

SWAN  TAVERN  ANTIQUES 

104  Main  Street,  Yorktown,  VA  23690 
Tel :  804-898  3033 

Fine  1 8th-century  English  furniture  and 
accessories  displayed  in  the  historic  Swan  Tavern 

SYLVIA  TEARSTON 

1053  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  21 2-838  0415 

Specializing  in  the  finest  quality  18th-century 
period  English  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
accessories,  and  objects  d'art 

TILLOU  GALLERY 

Peter  H.  Tillou 

Prospect  Street,  Litchfield,  CT  06759 
Tel:  203-567  5706 

Specializing  in  18th-  and  19th-century  American 
furniture  and  paintings,  Atneri  can  folk  paintings, 
European  paintings. 

Also  -  sih'er  and  porcelain,  blown  glass,  bronzes, 
&  American  Indian  art.  Appointment  suggested 

ROCHELLE  THOMAS  OF  PALM  BEACH 

207  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Tel :  305-655  1619.  If  no  answer,  305-689  2318 
Antique  diivur,  dessert,  and  coffee  and  tea  services. 
{English,  Continental,  Chinese  Export,  18th- 
&  early  19th-century) 

JONATHAN  TRACE 

Peekskill  Hollow  Road 
Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579 
Tel:  91 4-528  7963 

Fine  18th-  and  early  19th-century  American  silver, 
18th-century  American  furniture,  early  brass 


VOSE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

238  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-536  6176 

Dealers  in  paintings.  {18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
Century  American,  English  and  European. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  on  Aiiurican  paintings) 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES 

Historic  Science  Hill 
Shelby villc,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  18th  and  19th 
Century  English  antique  furniture,  porcelains, 
painting  accessories,  and  specialising  in  Georgian 
Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 
74  page  catalogue  $5.00 

JOHN  W.  WALZEL,  JEWELER 

2016  S.  Post  Oak  Road 
Post  Oak  Central  I 
Houston,  TX  77056 
Tel:  713-840 0500 

Important  designer  Jewelry,  donwstic  &  European. 
Gemological  analysis  &  appraising  of  jewels, 
purchasers  of private  jewels,  repairers  offine  jewelry 

EDITH  WEBER 

P.O.  Box  505,  Oceanside,  NY  1 1572 
Tel:  51 6-764 8733 

Distinctive  antique  jewelry, featuring  18th-centiiry 
pieces,  by  appointment;  or  at  The  Antiquarius 
Market,  London,  Englatid 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fc,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982 8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  oj  quality 
18th-century  Englishfurniture  available  in 
the  American  West 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-245  2000 
Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manujacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
precious  stones  and  jewelry 

THOMAS  K.  WOODARD 

1022  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-794 9404 

Specializing  in  fine  antique  patchwork  and  applique 
quilts  and  textiles,  painted  furniture,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs,  baskets,  and  folk  art 

ANN  WOODS  LTD. 

1211  West  Main  Street 
Charlottesville,  VA  22903 
Tel:  804-295  6108 

American  and  English  18th-  and  early  19th-centur)' 
furniture,  silver  and  porcelain.  Also  complete 
restoration  and  conservation  services 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 
Laguna  Beach,  CA 
60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 
Tel:  71 4-494  5526 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century,  fmest  quality 
family  business  established  1940 
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A  rare  and  charming  pair  of  Adam  carved 
wood  and  gilt  oval  mirrors. 
Circa  1780 

Maximum  width  15"  (38  cms.) 
Maximum  height  38"  (96.5  cms.) 
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Telephone :  01-589  5266 
Members  of  The  British  S^<iue  Dealers  Association 


A  Kennedy  Galleries  Selection 
of  American  Art  for  Collectors 

APRIL  14  -  MA^Y  29,  1981 


John  F.  Francis,  Apples  and  Chestnuts 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue,  $10. 
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